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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  4, 1.  8,  for  «  with  "  read  "  in  " 

p.  7,  L  4,  after  "  and  "  insert  "  for  us  " 

p.  14,  note  2,  for  "grown"  read  "shrank  up" 

p.  17,  side-note,  for  "  southern  "  read  "  eastern  " 

p.  27, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Motica"  read  "  Motyca  " 

P*  35  >  note.    See  Additions  and  Corrections  to  vol.  i. 

p.  41, 1.  15,  for  "  house  "  read  "church  " 

p.  43,  note  2f  for  "appear"  read  " appears  " 

p.  46, 1.  3,  for  "  homeward  "  read  "  honoured  " 

p.  66, 1.  5  from  bottom.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have,  either  here  or  at  p.  80, 
brought  out  so  clearly  as  I  ought  that  at  Akragas  there  was  an  akropolis 
within  an  akropolis.  The  original  city,  the  present  Girgenti,  became  the 
akropolis  of  the  enlarged  city.  But  there  is  a  distinct  akropolis  within  this, 
namely  the  height  once  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Zeus  Atabyrios,  and  now 
by  the  church  of  Saint  Gerlandus.  This  must  have  been  the  akropolis  of  the 
original  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  its  wall  which  Ph  alar  is  had  to  build. 

P-  73>  1.  8  from  bottom.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  strange  story 
preserved  by  Athenaios  (ziii.  78),  according  to  which  Apolldn  (as  in  the  case 
of  Croesus  in  Herodotus,  i.91)  procured  for  Phalaris  an  extension  of  life  (perhaps 
for  two  years)  on  account  of  his  mercy  to  Chariton  and  Melanippos  ;  8td  /cat 
6  'AvdMcvr  Jjo$(h  M  tovtois  aya&o\i)v  tov  Oavarov  ry  QaXapi&i  ixaP^aaT0-  So 
Souidas  in  avafioXfi  (see  also  both  him  and  Hesyohios  in  Qakapis) ;  Al\tav6s' 
Aoflas  &  koI  Ztifs  warijp  ava0o\ijy  Oavarov  bfnppioavro  QaXapioi  (rrj  ovo  av$*  Stv 
jjfUpas  Xapirajvi  teal  MtXavivwy  vpoarjv^x^V-  I  do  not  understand  this  last,  and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  like  it  in  JElian  as  we  have  him,  though  both  he 
and  Athenaios  quote  the  Pythian  oracle  in  praise  of  the  pair. 

p.  80,  note,  for  "  Citta  "  read  "  Citta  " 

p.  101,  L  4  from  bottom,  for  "  Milytids  "  read  "  Myletids  " 

p.  104,  side-note,  dele  "  B.o.  55  " 

p.  120, 1.  12,  for  "  south-west "  read  "south-east " 

p.  122, 1.  6  from  bottom.  Or  did  the  priesthood  anyhow  pass  to  the  second 
son  ?  Of  the  four  sons  of  Deinomenes  the  eldest  is  called  from  the  city,  the 
second  from  the  ancestral  rites,  'Upon*  from  Upa  (see  p.  233).  In  the  names 
of  the  other  two  brothers  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 

p.  1 27, 1.  3  from  bottom,  dele  "  all " 

p.  144, 1.  11.  So  I  understand  the  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Olympic  ode,  as  it  stands  in  Boeckh,  ii.  58  ;  teal  avrds  ol  6  Qfawv  t^v  Uo\v(ff\ov 
tov  afa\<pov  'Upowos  iyrjfit  Bvyartpa,  KaOa  <fnjtri  Tiptaios.  He  mentions  that 
some  manuscripts  give  her  a  name  Ho\v£4vrj,  which  seems  made  out  of  the 
name  of  her  father.  But  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Scholia  by  Abel  (Berlin, 
VOL.  II.  b 
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xviii  ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

1891),  i.  106,  the  reading  is  quite  different ;  teal  airrbs  6  &jpw  rf)p  Uo\v(fi\ov 
&tc\<pi)v  ftcd  'Upojvos  tyrj/xt,  tea0d  <pr\oi  Tlfxcuot.  This  is  another  story ;  but  Abel 
quotes  manuscripts  as  reading  &  6^/w  rijy  Uo\v(^Xov  &fc\<pf)v  teal  'Upcavos 
Zyrjn*  0vyar4pa,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  make  anything.  I  believe  all  these 
diversities  are  matter  of  pleasant  amusement  to  editors  ;  but  they  are  serious 
for  those  who  wish  to  get  at  the  facts,  even  on  small  points. 

p.  150, 1.  9.  His  real  name  was  "Mamercus,"  not  "  Mamertinus " :  see 
p.  507.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  looking  in  Proklos,  if  Mr.  Bury  had 
not  sent  me  to  him. 

p.  152,118.  RefertoPausania8,iii.i9.iitandinnote2for<<35a"read<<55aM 

p.  156,  note  4,  for  worry  read  rtbvry. 

p.  157, 1.  4  from  bottom.  "Eleia"  is  hardly  a  proper  Greek  form.  The 
true  name  on  the  coins  is  TEAH,  most  likely  for  FEAH,  as  in  the  Latin 
forms. 

p.  174, 1.  10,  for  "  seems  "  read  "  seem  " 

p.  184, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  father-in-law"  read  "  son-in-law" 

p.  203,1.  8,  after  " Imperalor"  add  "and  Pater  Patrice,"  Compare  the 
last  cases  of  King  Henry  of  Saxony  and  his  son  Otto  the  Great,  not  yet 
crowned  Emperor,  Widukind,  i.  39,  iii.  49.     Henry  is  also  "  rerum  dominus." 

p.  an,  1.  6.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  account  of  the 
Greek  temples  at  Carthage  with  what  Diodoros  says  later  (xiv.  77)  about 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  at  Carthage  in  B.C.  396.  It 
is  there  spoken  of  as  something  quite  new  at  that  time.  The  foreign  rites 
may  have  been  disused  and  forgotten  between  the  two  times. 

p.  231,  note  2.  Is  it  possible  that  the  confusion  is  not  between  Geldn  and 
Thdrdn,  but  between  Geldn  and  GeUias  ?  See  below,  p.  393.  Gellias  had  a 
Ko\vp0T)$pa ;  but  it  was  for  holding  wine. 

p.  242,  note  3,  for  «  Flack  "  read  "  Flach  " 

p.  246, 1.  2  from  bottom.  This  action  of  Themistoklds  is  taken  for  granted 
by  H.  Nissen,  Der  Ausbruch  des  peloponnesischen  Krieges  in  Sybel's 
Hi8torische  Zeitschrift,  1889,  P*  39 3* 

p.  249, 1.  5,  dele  comma  after  "  first " 

p.  260,  side-note,  before  "  story  of  Skopas  "  insert  "  his  epinikian  odes  " 

p.  274,  note  4,  for  "  where  "  read  "  while" 

p.  278,  side-note,  spoken  of  in  p.  420. 

p.  283,  note  4.  I  meant  a  Sikel  element  really  drawn  from  Sikel  traditions, 
not  such  a  Sikel  element  in  Greek  comedy  as  that  spoken  of  in  p.  420. 

p.  284, 1.  6  from  bottom.  Some  certainly,  if  I  am  right  in  the  guess  which 
I  ventured  in  p.  418 ;  but  nothing  like  so  much  as  we  get  from  Aristophanes. 

p.  322,  note  2,  for  teaTouuoOivras  read  tcaToiKHrilvrts. 

p.  349.  On  the  senate  of  a  thousand,  see  Appendix  IX,  XXVIII,  pp.  490, 56 1 . 

P-  35  a*  1.  8,  for  "  there  is  no  choice  "  read  "  the  only  choice  is  " 

p.  391,  note.  We  get  the  same  saying,  with  a  change  of  place  and  person, 
in  Plutarch,  de  Cupid.  Divit. ;  rohs  p\v  oZv  To&iovs  6  Xrpardpitcos  Motif** 
*ls  voAvtIAciw,  oltcooop*fy  /A*  ws  &0ayaTovs  kiywvf  tywctv  ol  fa  6\tyoxpoviovs. 

p.  399,  note  1.  The  fame  of  the  Sicilian  swine  was  of  old  standing.  Athen. 
xii.  57;    EAtrro?  6  'ApurroTtkucbs  Ik  rocs  wepi  MtXJrrov  IIoAt/spArn  fqal  rb¥ 
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2a/iW  rvparvor  bw6  Tptnprjs  rd  varrax^cr  aw&ycw,  kvvos  plv  l£  'Hwtipov, 
alyas  Zi  ift  Xicvpov,  Ik  hi  MiX^tov  wpSfiara,  in  &  U  2itc*Xias. 

p.  410, 1.  6.  These  I  saw  for  the  first  time  this  year  (1890).  There  is  a 
short  Account  of  them  by  Professor  Salinas  in  the  Atti  della  Reale  Aocademia 
dei  Lincei  (Noturie  degli  Scavi),  1888,  p.  601.  But  there  is  no  ground-plan 
showing  their  position  on  the  hill ;  so  I  am  unhappily  unable  to  show  them  in 
my  own  plan  of  Selinous. 

p.  417, 1.  15.  There  is  another  place  in  Euripides  that  I  ought  to  have 
referred  to,  namely  Phoenisse,  202,  where  the  chorus  of  Phcenician  maidens 

are  made  to  say ; 

Tvptor  ottpa  Xtwovc*  tfiaw 
dxpoOiria  Ao£/f 


*l6fiO¥  ttard  vdVrev  4Ao- 
rq.  %Xtvaaaa  ttpippvTOJY 
irwlp  itcapnlffToav  *-<8tW 
2iKf\las  Zapvpov  wvoais 
Iwwfveajrros. 


I  am  told,  while  in  the  act  of  correcting  these  corrections,  that  the  very  last 
thing  guessed  at  is  that  the  chorus  came,  not  from  Old  Phoenicia  but  from 
Sicily,  +oarlaoas  dwb  vdaov.  I  should  find  it  rather  hard  to  believe  that 
Tvptop  0I8/M  can  mean  anything  in  Sicily,  or  that  anybody  would  call  Sicily 
a  Phoenician  island.  Least  of  all  would  Euripides  or  anybody  in  his  time, 
when  the  Phoenician  side  of  Sicily  was  certainly  not  that  which  was  prominent 
in  Athenian  thoughts.  But  the  mention  of  Sicily,  dragged  in  in  this  wonder- 
ful way,  is  one  of  the  many  signs  how  great  a  place  our  island  just  then  held 
in  the  Athenian  mind.  Some  remarkable  things  will  be  found  in  the  scholia 
and  in  Paley's  commentary  on  the  text.  The  oddest  perhaps  is  that  XuctXia 
does  not  mean  Sicily.  XttccXlav  91  (Jvai  puicpdv  vr\ao¥  fitra^v  XaXtcl&os  sal 
AifXiSot;  ravrrp  &  faapmop  tlprjffOai,  vapafiaXXofiivrfv  rrj  /AtydXy  vfi<np  teal 
voXvtc&prxp  XtKfXiq,  (cf.  the  XiKtXla  Xcxpos  in  vol.  i.  p.  487,  and  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  also  says;  tVri  teat  AXkij  XitctXia  icard  rijr  U(Xoir6vKrj<Joy).  We 
read  also ;  dxApwiara  84  vtlia  ol  p\v  rd  wokvKapva,  ol  &  rd  BaXaoeia  vttiia, 
6  tan  rd  dxapva,  Sn  wov  tea}  drpvyeros  Xiytrai.  So  Paley  quotes  more  modern 
commentators  as  taking  the  dtcdpmtffra  wtlia  to  mean  the  sea  around  Sicily, 
wtpippvra,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  457)  being,  one  must  suppose,  taken  as  active. 
Looking  at  the  artificial  way  in  which  the  tragedians  write  and  their  fondness 
for  bringing  in  dark  allusions  to  their  own  times,  I  should  venture  to  para- 
phrase wtplppvra  dtedprtara  w*9la  something  in  this  way ;  "  The  plains  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  now,  in  the  days  of  Eteokle*  and  Polyneikes,  not  cultivated, 
but  which,  by  the  time  Euripides  can  bring  the  story  on  the  Athenian  stage, 
wOl  have  become  very  fruitful  indeed."  It  is  just  the  same  notion  as  the 
passage  in  the  KyklOps  quoted  in  p.  418. 

The  notable  point  after  all  is  that  Zephyros  or  any  other  wind  should  have 
blown  Sicily  into  a  place  in  a  story  where  it  was  not  the  least  wanted. 
Alkibiades  could  have  told  the  reason. 

p.  421, 1.  5  from  bottom.     See  Additions  and  Corrections  to  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

p.  425,  L  9  from  bottom.    H.  Nissen,  in  the  article  already  quoted  (p.  393), 
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points  out  the  chronological  confusion  of  Diodoros,  who  places  these  prepara- 
tions in  439,  according  to  his  reckoning  of  archons,  and  in  446,  according  to  his 
reckoning  of  consuls.  I  took  the  former  date,  because  the  archons  are  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  the  consuls,  and  because  all  this  is  not  likely  to  have 
happened  before  the  death  of  Ducetius.  But  when  I  come  to  my  third 
volume,  I  shall  have  to  consider  whether  Nissen  may  not  be  right  in  suggest- 
ing a  still  later  date.  Diodoros  is  careless  in  these  matters ;  still  it  is  hard  to 
sneer  at  him  as  "  der  Schwachkopf,"  and  to  say  that  he  shuffles  his  dates  like 
a  pack  of  cards.  But  for  the  despised  "  Schwachkopf,"  Nissen  would  never 
have  heard  of  "  der  Aufetand  der  Sikeler,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  same  page. 

p.  428, 1.  3  from  bottom,  for  "  must,  like  Thucydides,  have  "  read  "  had, 
like  Thucydides," 

p.  431, 1.  5  from  bottom.  It  does  just  come  into  one's  head  whether  iElian 
or  the  writer  whom  he  copied  might  by  *7xay>«os  0amk€vs  have  meant  a  Sikel 
king.  This  view  of  our  Pollis  would  save  some  trouble ;  but  it  would  hardly 
fit  in  with  the  other  descriptions  which  seem  certainly  to  imply  a  Syracusan. 

p.  445, 1.  24.  This  reckoning  of  Plutarch  leaves  out  Epipolai,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  was  not  Tycha  or  Temenit6s,  as  part  of  the  city.  And  indeed  when 
we  come  to  the  story  of  Marcellus,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  hardly  looked  on 
as  such.  Dionysios  had  fenced  it  in  for  military  reasons,  but  it  was  not  thickly 
inhabited  like  Ortygia  and  Lower  Achradina. 

p.  466,  L  15  from  bottom.  This  article  of  Souidas,  like  many  others,  is 
copied  from  Hesychios  of  Miletos.  The  remarks  therefore  about  the  forged 
letters  at  the  bottom  of  p.  469  belong  to  Hesychios  and  not  to  Souidas.  Now 
as  nobody  seems  to  place  H6sychios  much  later  than  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
while  some,  as  Souidas  himself  (in  *H<n;x">s)»  pi*06  him  &*  early  as  that  of 
Anastasius,  this  is  important  for  the  date  of  the  forgery. 

p.  476, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Elea  "  read  "  Hyele\"    See  on  p.  157. 

p.  478, 1.  15.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  this  distinctly  historical 
statement  put  into  the  mouth  of  Geldn  is  at  all  affected  by  the  estimate  which 
we  may  form  of  the  story  of  the  embassy  generally.  It  is  clearly  meant  to  be  a 
narrative  of  factn,  quite  unlike  the  flourishes  about  Agamemndn  and  Menestheus. 

p.  478, 1.  13  from  bottom,  for  "argument"  read  "an  argument " 

p.  494, 1.  19.  This  combined  citizenship  of  Syracuse  and  JEtna  is  the  more 
to  be  noticed  when  we  see  how  completely  their  native  Gela  had  passed  away 
from  both  Hierdn  and  Chromios  as  conceived  by  their  poet. 

p.  546, 1.  7,  for  "  Maiandros  "  read  "  Maiandrios  " 

p.  549, 1.  16  from  bottom,  after  "gives"  read  " Erastos " 

p.  551, 1.  15  from  bottom,  after  "  war  "  insert "  of" 

p.  553, 1.  9  from  bottom.  The  words  are  rb  l\  XP1**'101'  ^ic[ovra  r\ak&irr&y 
\f\p*v.    Can  this  mean  gold  to  the  amount  of  sixty  talents  of  silver  ? 

p.  562, 1.  15.  The  story  about  jumping  into  the  crater  and  about  the  shoe 
is  also  told  by  Hdsychios  of  Mildtos,  and  is  copied  from  him  by  Souidas ; 
k*tl  SI  yrjpaibs  iytvcro,  vvicratp  Ipptif/tv  kavrbv  *h  tcparrjpa  vvpds,  Shjt*  /i^ 
(pavrjvm  ai/Tov  t6  aai/ja'  teal  otiroas  dm&AcTO,  rov  aavtiaklov  aitrov  (K&pcurOtvTos 
Vird  tov  wvpot. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FIRST   AGE  OP  THE   SICILIAN   GREEKS. 
B.C.    735-480  \ 

IT! HE  early  days  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  were  Early 
A    a  time  of  remarkable  prosperity.    This  prosperity  they  ^the*"  y 
shared  with  the  Greek  settlements  in  other  parts,  ^th®™^ 
with  their  own  neighbours  in  Italy  and  with  the  more 
distant  settlements  in  Asia.     We  are  so  apt  to  concentrate 
our  whole  attention  on  two  or  three  centuries  of  Greek 
history  to  the  neglect  of  those  before  and  after  them,  and 
in  those  chosen  centuries  the  cities  of  old  Greece  are  so 
conspicuously  the  centre   of  the   story,   that  we  find  it 
a   little   hard  to  call  up  the  time  when  it  was  other- 
wise.   Yet  beyond  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  Milfitos  in  They  oat- 
Asia  and  Sybaris  in  Italy  stood  in  some  points  before  any  'itieeofoid 
city  of  Peloponnesoe  or  Northern  Greece.     They  could  not Greece- 

1  We  are  still  without  any  continuous  narrative,  good  or  bad,  contem- 
porary or  otherwise.  The  books  of  Diodoros  which  dealt  with  these  times 
are  lost  along  with  the  earlier  authorities  on  which  they  were  founded. 
We  have  therefore  still  to  patch  up  everything  from  fragments  and  casual 
notices.  But  towards  the  end  of  our  period  we  begin  to  get  casual  notices 
of  much  higher  value  than  before.  For  the  expedition  of  Dorieus  and  for 
the  rise  of  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  at  Syracuse  we  have  narratives  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  books  of  Herodotus,  which,  if  not  strictly  continuous  and 
not  strictly  contemporary,  come  much  nearer  to  those  characters  than  any* 
thing  that  we  have  had  hitherto  (see  vol.  i.  p.  455).  Herodotus,  born 
during  the  life-time  of  Hieron,  might  easily  have  talked  to  men  who 
remembered  the  rise  of  Hippokratds.  Earlier  too  than  Herodotus,  we  have 
the  many  references  to  Sicilian  matters  in  the  odes  of  Pindar,  and  also 
the  comments  of  his  scholiasts,  whatever  value  we  set  upon  them.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  458. 

VOL.  IL  B 
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chap.  v.  rival  Athens  or  Argos  in  traditional  and  religions  honour, 
but  they  surpassed  them  in  the  more  tangible  results  of 
wide  commerce  and  wide  dominion.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that,  in  the  great  days  of  Mil£tos  and 
Sybaris,  any  city  of  Greek  Sicily  stood  quite  on  their  level. 
The  highest  greatness  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  belongs  to 
a  time  when  the  greatness  of  Miletos  had  passed  away 
The  Sike-  and  when  Sybaris  had  ceased  to  be.  The  Greek  cities  of 
in  the  sixth  Sicily  were  undoubtedly  prosperous  in  the  sixth  century 
^tuiy  before  Christ ;  but  they  were  far  more  prosperous  in  the 
fifth.  And  with  the  greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  the 
time,  not  of  freedom,  not  of  the  truest  prosperity,  but 
of  the  highest  position  in  Hellas  and  the  world,  comes 
later  still.  It  was  in  the  fourth  century  that  Syracuse 
outshone  all  other  European  cities.  And  that  was  a 
time  when  none  of  the  other  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  cities 
held  the  same  relative  position  in  the  world  which  they 
had  once  held.  Syracuse  rose  in  truth  very  largely  by  the 
misfortunes  of  her  neighbours. 

Many  causes  combined  to  bring  about  this  remarkable 

early  prosperity  of  the  Greek  colonial  cities,  and  of  the 

Sikeliot  cities  among  them.     One  chief  cause  doubtless 

Advan-      was  the  fact  that  they  were  colonial  cities.    A  colony  of 

thToolo-     the  Greek  fashion  is  likely  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  burst  of 

rial  pon-    energy  which,  if  the  site  and  other  circumstances  of  the 

new  settlement  are  favourable,  is  likely  to  carry  it,  for  a 

while  at  least)  to  a  greater  height  of  prosperity  than  its  own 

metropolis  or  than  any  other  of  the  elder  cities.     A  city  of 

old  Greece  was  in  its  own  nature  straitened  by  its  position. 

It  could  not  enlarge  its  borders  or  extend  its  dominion, 

except  at  the  cost  of  other  Greek  cities.     The  colony  had 

Power  of    a  new  world  opened  to  it.   Planted  almost  of  necessity  in  its 

expansion.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  outpost  of  Hellenic  life,  it  could  expand 

itself  almost  at  pleasure,  whether  for  purposes  of  trade  or 

dominion,  among  either  barbarian  friends  or  barbarian 
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subjects.    The  gradual  planting  of  other  colonies  might  chap.  v. 
bring  it  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  of  old  Greece  by 
hemming  it  in  with  Greek  neighbours.     But,  in  the  West 
at  least,  this  process  was  never  thoroughly  carried  out.   Any 
Greek  city  of  Sicily  or  Italy  kept  a  wider  field  for  growth 
than  belonged  to  any  of  the  elder  cities.    Even  along  the 
coast  the  cities  were  not  so  thick  together,  and  the  Greek 
settlement  was  seldom  altogether  hemmed  in  by  other 
Greek  settlements.     Its  inland  neighbours  were  sure  to  be 
barbarians.     In  Sicily  at  least  these  barbarian  neighbours  Relation  to 
were  neither  savages  doomed  to  die  out  before  the  face  of  neigh_ 
civilization  nor  yet  powerful  neighbours  who  threatened  bour9- 
the  existence  or  the  independence  of  the  Greek  settlements. 
The  Sikels,  with  whom  the  Greek  settlers  had  most  to 
deal,  were  just  in  that  state  which  made  them  useful  sub- 
jects.    The  Phoenicians  of  the  island,  withdrawing  before 
the  Greeks  to  their  own  western  settlements,  in  no  way 
threatened  the  Greeks,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  but 
small  dealings  with  them.     The   Sikeliot  cities,  planted  Advan- 
in  an  island  continent,  combined  to  a  great  extent  the  the  Sike- 
advantages  of  land  and  of  sea  powers.     The  coast,  with   °* Cltie8, 
its  havens,  opened  to  them  a  wide  trade,  largely  with 
newly  opened  regions.     And,  unlike  those  seafaring  cities 
which  were  planted  on  some  rocky  and   barren  island, 
they  could  each  occupy  a  territory  greater  than  commonly 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Greek  city,  a  territory  renowned  for 
its  fruitfulness  and  abounding  in  good  things  of  every 
kind.     Everything  combined  to  raise  the  Sikeliot  cities, 
like  the  Greek  colonial  cities  generally,  to  a  high  pitch 
of  prosperity  at  an  early  stage  of  their  life  as  common- 
wealths. 

But  if  for  a  while  the  cities  of  colonial  Hellas  outstripped  Freedom 

and  proe- 
those  of  the  motherland,  it  was  only  for  a  while.     Neither  perity 

their  political  freedom  nor  their  material  prosperity  wasj^nthe 

so  lasting.     The  kindliest  soil  for  Greek  life  was  after  all  jaother- 
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ohap.  v.  to  be  found  in  Greece  itself.     Down  to  the  latest  times, 
Greece       however  fallen  from  its  old  greatness  Greece  may  have  been, 
Greek.        it  has  still  remained   Greek.      No  foreign  conquest,  no 
foreign  settlement,  has,  in  Greece  itself,  ever  rooted  out 
the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  national  memories.     But  the 
colonies  of  Greece  have  ceased  to  be  Greek  for  ages.     The 
change  is  more  instructive  in  the  Western  colonies  with 
Dying  oat  which  we  have  to  deal  than  with  those  of  the  East.     In 
life  in  East  these  last  Greek  life  has  to  a  great  extent  been  simply 
and  West,  jqq^  otft#     g0  ft  j^  j^n  largely  in  Asia  Minor;  but 
where  Greek  life  has  not  been  so  rooted  out,  it  remains. 
Much  has  become  Turkish,  but  what  has  not  become  Turkish 
remains  Greek.     In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Sicily 
most  conspicuously,  Greek  life  has  never  been  rooted  out 
by  barbarians.     It  lived  through  Phoenician  and  Saracen 
invasions ;  it  has  simply  given  way  to  influences  of  other 
kinds,  but  to  influences  which  are  European  and  not  bar- 
Sicily         barian.     Sicily  finally  ceased  to  be  a  Greek  land  through 


bT&reek.  influences  from  the  neighbouring  mainland.  Its  Greek 
element,  after  widening  and  falling  back  for  so  many  ages, 
after  holding  up  against  so  many  barbarian  enemies,  at 
last  gave  way  step  by  step  to  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
Lombard  followers  of  the  Norman  princes. 

Barbarian       The  Sikeliot  colonies  for  some   centuries  after  their 

neigh- 
bours;      foundation  enjoyed  one  special  advantage  in  being  alto- 

in  Sidly;  gether  free  from  dangerous  neighbours1.  In  this  they 
differed  from  nearly  all  the  Greek  colonies  elsewhere.    The 

in  Asia;  settlements  in  Asia  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
great  Asiatic  powers.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Lydian 
and  the  Persian,  as  they  were  subdued  in  after  days  by 

elsewhere  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk.  The  settlements  north  of  the 
Euxine  had  to  keep  up  a  constant  struggle  against  bar- 
barian enemies  who  threatened,  as  the  Lydian  and  the 

1  See  voL  i.  p.  17. 
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Persian  did  not,  the  utter  destruction  of  Hellenic  life.     In    chap.  v. 
Gaul,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted 
among  barbarians  who,  instead  of  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hellenic  life,  largely  looked  up  to  the  Greeks  as 
their  teachers.     Massalia  has  a  life  of  more  unbroken  ™Vtft"fi 
prosperity  than  any  other  city  of  Greek  foundation ;  but 
it  has  for  ages  ceased  to  be  Greek,  not  by  the  rooting 
up  of  Hellenic  life,  but  by  influences  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  to  which  Hellenic  life  gave  way  in  Sicily.    But 
the  most  instructive  comparison  in  this  matter  lies  be-  Compari- 
tween   Sicily  and    Italy.     After   the  Phoenician  settlers  gi^iy  ^a 
in   Sicily  withdrew  before  the  Greeks,  the   Greeks  had Iuly* 
practically  to  deal  only  with  the  native  races,  Sikels  and 
Sikana.     Neither  of  these  were  dangerous.     The  Greek 
settlement  came  at  a  time  when  the   developement  of 
Sikel   nationality  had   hardly  begun.     The   people   who 
might  otherwise  have  grown  into  the  fellows  of  Samnites, 
Latins,  or  even  Romans,  were  thus  checked  in  their  native 
growth  and  stood  ready  for  Greek  assimilation.     No  bar- 
barian neighbour  threatened  the   Sikeliot  cities  till   the 
Phoenician  settlements   in   the  island,  hitherto  harmless, 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  great  and  enterprising 
Carthage.     In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beginnings 
were  much  the  same  as  in  Sicily.     The  Italiot  cities  were 
planted  among  people  in  much  the  same  case  as  the  natives 
of  Sicily,  some  of  them  of  the  same  Sikel  race.     Assimila-  Assimila- 
tion on  a  great  scale  began  earlier  in  Italy  than  it  did  in  Italy. 
Sicily.     The  shape  of  the  country  allowed  it.     More  than 
one  Greek  city  of  Italy  was  able  to  spread  its  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea,  which  no  city  of  Sicily  could  do  in  the 
same   sense.      And  with   the  dominion,  say  of   Sybaris, 
its  influence,  its  speech,  its  general  culture,  spread  faster 
over  the  narrow  peninsula  which  was  concerned,  than  it 
ever  could  over  the  solid  mainland  of  Sicily.    It  was  Greek  'h  fjuydkrj 
Italy,  not  Greek  Sicily,  which  so  early  won  for  a  season 
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ohap.  v.  the  name  of  the  Greater  Greece  *.  In  that  name  Sicily  had 
no  share ;  neither  in  Sicily  nor  elsewhere  could  Greece  in 
the  same  way  spread  herself  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other. 
But  this  was  only  for  a  season ;  the  name  of  the  Greater 

Diiuseof  Greece  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  a  name  which  has 
passed  away.  It  passed  away  because  there  was  in  Italy, 
what  there  was  not  in  Sicily,  a  background  of  nations  of 
the  same  stock  as  those  which  came  so  easily  under  Greek 
dominion  and  Greek  culture,  but  which  were  not  to  be 
won  over  in  the  same  way.  While  Sikels  and  Messapians 
were  becoming  hellenized,  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were 

Advance     growing  up  with  a  strictly  Italian  growth.     Of  these  the 

Italians.  Lucanians  were  to  become  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Greek  name  in  Italy,  enemies  who  cut  Hellas  short  in  Italy 
in  a  way  which  in  Sicily  no  native  race  ever  tried  to  do, 
and  which  even  Carthage  herself  never  did  so  thoroughly. 

Prosperity      It  thus  came  about  that  for  a  short  season  the  Italiot 

of  Sicily.        .  , 

b.  o.  734-    cities  were  yet  more  prosperous  than  the  Sikeliot,  but  that 
4°9'  they  had  more  dangerous  neighbours  before  whom  their 

prosperity  began  to  give  way  earlier.     In  Sicily  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  island  reaches  to  the  second  Carthaginian 
invasion  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before   Christ. 
First  Car-  The  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  did  not  do 
invasion,     any  serious  damage  to  the  well-being  of  Sicily.     It  was 
B,a  48a     beaten  back,  and  the  land  had  a  respite  from  Carthaginian 
attack  for  full  seventy  years.     Still  the  first  attack  marks 
an  epoch ;  it  was  the  beginning  and  the  earnest  of  what 
was  to  come.     It  falls  in  also  in  point  of  time  with  im- 
portant revolutions  in  the  political  state  of  several  of  the 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  20.  The  only  place  I  know  where  the  name  Magna 
Oracia,  or  anything  equivalent  to  it,  is  so  used  as  to  take  in  Sicily  is  in 
Strata,  vi.  1.  2,  where  he  says  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  that  M  roaovrov 
tltytprro  fort  ri)v  pty&Xrjv  *E\A<£fa  ra&np  tktyov  teal  rip  St/vcA/ar.  Every- 
where else  the  name  seems  to  be  confined  to  Italy.  But  there  is  something 
odd  when  Himerios  (Or.  xi.  §  1),  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Ionians,  says  IvAcwor 
&  'tiviov,  rijy  XuaMay  ofctforrcs  teal  rovs  'ItoXwv  Sojaovs  *EAA4&i  KkijOijvai 
Tjy  Uv$ay6pov  yX&ca-Q  Karidti^ay. 
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Sikeliot  cities.    The  seventy  years  between  the  two  inva-   chap.  t. 

sions  is  a  time  which  has  quite  another  character  from  the  SeTelJtr 

.     .  yean' 

earlier  time.     It  has  another  character  in  itself,  and  it  has  respite. 

another  character  through  our  far  greater  knowledge  of  it.  ^p.4 
And  again,   the  first   Carthaginian    invasion  of  Sicily,  Import- 
though  to  Sicily  itself  of  much  less  importance  than  the  thTinv*- 
second,  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It  ■*££  of 
has  its  place  in  a  great  drama  to  which  belong  some  of  the 
most  famous  events  that  the  pen  of  man  has  ever  recorded, 
the  events  which  formed  the  most  brilliant  period  of  old 
Greece  and  which  enabled  the  motherland  to  outshine  her 
children.      The  enterprise  of  the  first  Hamilkar  has  its  Ita  rel*- 
place  in  the  same  tale  as  the  enterprise  of  Xerxes.    Both  penis*  in- 
are  alike  part  of  that  great  barbarian  advance,  when  the  Q^^e# 
enemies  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  set  forth,  with 
a  common  purpose,  to  quench  the  light  and  the  life  of 
Hellas  at  both  ends.     Whether  true  or  false  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  there  was  the  truest  meaning  in  the  far-* 
spread  belief  that  the  great  salvation  of  Salamis  and  the 
great  salvation  of  Himera  were  wrought  on  the  same  day. 

Our  first  resting-place  then  will  be  the  first  Carthaginian  It  marks 
invasion  of  Sicily,  the  war  of  Hamilkar  and  Geldn.     In  0Qr  first 
purely  Syracusan   history  it  might  be  more  natural   to  P6"™* 
halt  at  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  which  Geldn  in  that  war 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.     And  the  rise  and  fall 
of  that  dynasty  are  undoubtedly  among  the  great  land- 
marks of  Sicilian  history.     But  in  Sicilian  history,  looked 
at  in  its  relation  to  oecumenical  history,  looked  at  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  undying  strife  in  which 
the  day  of  Himera  was  one  of  the  brightest  days,  the  first 
great  struggle  with  the  Punic  enemy  is  a  greater  land- 
mark still.     To  do  justice  to  its  greatness  we  must  be 
content  to  split  asunder  the  history  of  the  Deinomenid 
dynasty,  in  itself  a  compact  story.     We  must  carry  on 
the  first  stage  of  our  tale  to  the  greatest  exploit  of  Gelfin, 
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chap.  v.    the  exploit  which  makes  us  almost  unwilling  to  set  his 
name  in  the  roll-call  of  the  tyrants. 

§  1.     The  Affair*  of  Syracuse  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Deinomenid  Dynasty.    B.C.  734-495. 

Position  of  The  position  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  was,  as  we  have  once 
or  twice  noticed,  a  special  one.  We  must  indeed  not  be 
led  astray  by  impressions  drawn  from  later  times.  As  we 
are  often  tempted  to  mistake  the  history  of  Athens  for  the 
history  of  Greece,  so  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  mistake 
Its  early  the  history  of  Syracuse  for  the  history  of  Sicily.  Syra- 
Taterim-  cuse  was  f°r  *°  1°&&  a  ^me  the  actual  head  of  Sicily, 
portance.  befo^  that  time  it  had  been  so  long  incomparably  the 
greatest  city  of  Sicily,  that  it  needs  an  effort  to  carry  our- 
selves back  to  days  when  Syracuse  was  only  one  Sikeliot 
city  among  others.  Yet  from  a  very  early  time  it  stood 
first  in  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  and,  scanty  as 
are  our  notices  of  its  political  history,  they  are  at  least 
fuller  than  those  that  we  have  of  other  cities.  We  are  led 
therefore  to  begin  our  sketch  of  this  time  at  Syracuse 
rather  than  elsewhere. 

Question  We  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  a  question  which  may 
at  Syra-  seem  strange  in  the  case  of  any  Sikeliot  commonwealth, 
cuse.  py  kijjgg  ever  rejgn  in  Syracuse  in  days  before  she  as  yet 

Pollisof  had  tyrants?  Our  temptation  so  to  think  is  the  exist- 
^°8,  ence  of  several  stray  notices  of  a  certain  Pollis,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  King  of  Syracuse.  Nothing  indeed  is  re- 
corded of  his  acts ;  the  notice  of  him  is  of  the  most  inci- 
dental kind.  He  is  spoken  of  as  having  given  his  name 
to  a  kind  of  wine,  and  the  singular  circumstance  is  added 
that  the  King  of  Syracuse  was  a  man  of  Argos  *.  But  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  very  oddness  of  the  description, 
1  See  Appendix  I. 
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and  the  incidental  way  in  which  it  comes  in,  look  as  if  the    chap.  t. 
story  had  some  kind  of  foundation.    And  after  all,  the 
notion  of  an  early  Syracusan  kingship  may  not  be  quite  so 
absurd  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.     We  must  remember  Kingship 
how  slowly  the  office  and  title  of  king  died  out  in  the  Greek 
Greek  commonwealths.     The  kings  of  Sparta  are  known  ^Jt^" 
to  all  men,  and  as  late  as  the  Persian  war  Argos  still  had 
a  king  who  could  claim  to  rank  alongside  of  them.     Even 
in  democratic  Athens,  as  in  republican  Rome,  the  kingly 
title  lived  on.     At  Rome  it  clave  to  an  officer  whose  duties 
were  purely  religious ;  at  Athens  it  remained  the  style  of  Athens ; 
one  of  the  elective  archons  of  the  year.     This  seems  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  title  must  have  been  kept  on,  in 
some  form  or  other,  by  the  archons  for  life  and  for  ten 
years  who  came  before  the  yearly  nine.     In  some  of  the  Ephesos 
colonies  the  primitive  kingship  undoubtedly  went  on  till  a  colonies ; 
much  later  time 1.     The  kings  of  Ephesos  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  were  purely  nominal ;  but  Kyrene  still  had  real  kings 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ ;  there  were  not  a  few 
Greek  kings  in  Cyprus,  and  Evagoras,  champion  of  Hellas, 
claimed  to  treat  with  the  Persian  himself  as  a  king  with  a 
king.     Even  in  Sicily  itself,  long  after  any  time  to  which  Skythes 
we  can  assign  Pollis,  Herodotus,  who  does  not  use  words  ° 
at  random,  applies  the  kingly  title  to  a  ruler  of  Zankle. 
At  Corinth  too,  though  assuredly  Archias  did  not  sail  for  Corinth ; 
Sicily  as  a  king,  and  though  he  did  not  leave  any  real 
king  behind  him  at  Corinth,  yet  the  abolition  of  kingship 
in  his  city  was  then  a  very  recent  event,  and  the  name  b.o.  c.  747. 
may  well  have  lingered  there  as  anywhere2.     Nor  is  it 
wholly  impossible  that  the  circumstances  of  a  new  settle- 
ment may  even  have  led  to  the  revival  or  establishment 
of  kingship.      The  tendency  of  a  colony  is  to  equality  Possible 
among  its  original  members ;  but  in  a  young  and  strug-  kingship 
gling  settlement  the  need  may  well  be  felt  of  a  stronger  JjJ^^ 


1  See  Appendix  I.  *  See  Appendix  I. 
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chap.  v.  executive  than  was  needed  in  a  city  of  old  Greece.  We 
English  have  a  parallel  in  the  early  history  of  our  own  people.  The 
in  Britain.  Jutish  and  Saxon  leaders  landed  in  Britain  as  h&retogan 
and  ealdormen ;  they  took  the  kingly  title — a  title  which 
always  remained  unknown  on  the  Saxon  mainland — for 
the  first  time  on  British  ground.  The  same  causes  which 
before  long  made  Sicily  so  fruitful  in  tyrants,  which  made 
the  crop  of  them  so  much  thicker  in  Sicily  than  it  was  in 
old  Greece,  may  have  led  to  the  keeping  on  of  the  primitive 
kingship  or  to  its  revival  while  it  had  still  not  passed  out 
of  mind.  The  subject  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  much  certainty.  If  King  Skythes  of  ZanklS 
and  his  acts  rest  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  King 
Pollis  of  Syracuse  is  a  far  more  shadowy  being.  We 
know  him  only  through  his  wine ;  we  cannot  say  what  he 
did  or  when  he  lived.  But,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
assert,  it  might  be  yet  more  dangerous  to  deny,  the  exist- 
ence either  of  the  man  or  of  his  office. 
Pollis  Pollis,  if  he  lived  and  reigned  at  all,  must  have  been  a 

tyrant.  king  of  the  old  type,  and  not  a  tyrant.  And  such  a  king- 
ship would  most  likely  lessen  in  authority  in  each  genera- 
tion, and  at  last  sink,  as  in  so  many  other  cities,  into  a 
venerable  name.  Such  a  kingship  would  in  no  way  hinder 
the  course  of  political  affairs  which  was  sure  to  take  place 
in  a  city  so  placed  as  Syracuse,  and  which,  as  distinct 
Demo-  evidence  shows,  did  take  place  at  Syracuse.  The  first 
dencies  of  tendencies  of  a  colony  are  democratic.  The  name  democracy 
colonies.  was  ^  ye^  unknown  in  Greece,  because  the  controversies 
out  of  which  it  arose  had  hardly  begun.  But  a  practical 
democracy  is  the  natural  state  of  things  for  a  new  settle- 
ment in  its  first  stage.  That  is  to  say,  each  settler  claims 
a  voice  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  settlement;  he 
claims  also  a  share — not  necess  rily  an  equal  share — in  the 
division  of  the  land  which  the  settlers  take  to  themselves. 
This  does  not  shut  out  a  large  measure  of  respect  and 
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preference  for  those  who  were  of  high  birth — eupatridai  chap.  v. 
or  eorla* — in  the  old  home;  but  it  would  seem  to  shut 
out  the  danger  of  any  exclusive  privileges  on  their  part 
to  the  wrong  of  their  comrades  in  the  voyage  and  the 
settlement. 

But  if  a  colony  starts  from  a  democratic  beginning,  Growth  of 
nowhere  is  what  we  may  call  the  aristocracy  of  elder  set'  c^y  0f 
tlement  so  likely  to  grow  up.     The  first  settlers  divide  jj^jf" 
among  themselves  the  land  of  which  they  take  possession, 
save  only  so  much  as  may  be  set  aside  as  folkland  for 
common  purposes  or  as  a  sacred  possession  for  the  gods. 
For  a  while,  as  long  as  the  settlement  is  weak  and  its  New 
members  few,  they  may  welcome  new-comers,  to  be  en-  ^oo^e 
dowed   by    fresh    conquests    at    the    cost    of    barbarian at  **** » 
neighbours.      As  soon  as  the  new  settlement  feels  itself 
strong,  as  soon  as  its  numbers  are  large  enough  for  the 
needs  of  an  independent  city,  the  citizens  no  longer  wel- 
come partners  in  what  they  are  beginning  to  look  on  as 
an  exclusive  possession.      New  settlers  still  come;    to  a 
city  with  a  great  haven,  enriched  with  the  commerce  of 
the  seas,  they  are  sure  to  flock  in  large  numbers.     But  the  afterwards 
descendants  of  the  elder  settlers  are  no  longer  willing  to  mitted  to 
admit  such  new-comers  to  any  share  in  their  hereditary  cltlzen8hiP' 
rights.     The  strangers  may,  if  they  please,  sit  down  and 
dwell ;   they  may  buy  and  seU  and  get  gain ;  but  they 
must  not  look  for  a  share  in  the  lands  of   the  city  or 
for  a  vote  in  its  assembly.     The  general  law  of  Greek  Nature  of 
citizenship — one  might  say  the  general  law  of  true  citi-  w  p* 

zenship  in  all  times  and  places — now  comes  in.  This  is 
the  rule  that  citizenship  can  pass  only  either  by  descent 
from  former  citizens  or  by  special  grant  of  the  citizen 
body.  Mere  residence  goes  for  nothing;  the  children  of 
the  stranger,  eyen  if  they  dwell  in  the  city  to  the  ninth 
and  tenth  generation,  still  remain  strangers,  unless  citizen- 
ship is  granted  to  them  by  a  special  vote  as  the  reward  of 
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chap.  v.    some  special  service.     The  descendants  of  the  first  settlers, 
The  older   a  pu^  democracy,  it  may  be,  among  themselves,  become 
come  an     an   exclusive  body  as  regards  the  new-comers  and  their 
j^L   ve    descendants.     As  an  exclusive  body,  they  follow  the  law  of 
all  exclusive  bodies;    they  lessen  in  numbers.     Families 
of  the  favoured  order  die  out,  while  the  class  that  is  shut 
out,  enlarged  by  further  batches  of  new-comers,  grows  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  importance.     Settled  on  the  soil, 
perhaps  for  several  generations,  they  begin  to  look  on  it  as 
their  land  and  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  deem 
themselves  no  less  its  true  people  than  those  whose  settle- 
Growth  of  ment  was  a  few  generations  earlier.     Yet,  with  so  many 
or  Pleb$.     ties  to  the  city,  they  are  still  strangers  in  it,  not  sharing  in 
its  soil  and  having  no  voice  in  its  affairs.    Whether,  in  this 
particular  case  of  Syracuse,  they  had  further  to  bear  any 
active  oppression  we  cannot  say.     The  analogies  of  Rome 
and  Athens  suggest  that  it  might  be  so;  but  we  cannot 
argue  in  all  things  from  inland  cities  like   Borne  and 
Athens  to  Syracuse  with  her  haven.     But  in  any  case  the 
new-comers  and  their  descendants  deemed  themselves  the 
People— the  Demos,  the  Pleb*—oi  the   Syracusan    city. 
The  old      The  descendants  of  Archias  and  his  followers  stood  forth 

citizens 

become  an  in  their  eyes  as  an  exclusive  and  oligarchic  body.  Men 
o  igarc  y.  q£  ^^  j^y  a]one  8tiU  held  the  landed  property  of  the 
commonwealth;  they  alone  held  private  estates;  they 
alone  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  public  folkland.  As  old 
houses  died  out,  we  know  not  how  their  lands  were  dis- 
posed of ;  but  assuredly  in  some  way  which  profitted  none 
but  the  members  of  the  houses  which  still  lived  on.  The 
old  settlers  then,  democratic  as  they  may  have  been  at 
their  starting,  had,  step  by  step,  put  on  all  the  features  of 
an  aristocratic  body,  an  exclusive  class  of  landowners. 
Their  position  was  marked  by  their  name,  which,  whe- 
ther formally  taken  or  not,  whether  given  at  first  in 
honour  or  in  hatred,  is   expressive   indeed.     They  were 
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the  Gatnoroi,  the  men  who  had  meted  out  the  land  among   chap.  v. 
them1. 

The  unenfranchised  multitude  which  had  thus  gathered  Nature 

of  the 

around  the  older  possessors  of  the  soil  were  at  least  per-  DSmo*. 
sonally  free.     Whether  all  were  of  pure  Greek  blood  may- 
be doubted.     If  any  Phoenician  element  had  lingered  on 
from  pro-Hellenic  days,  the  revolution  would  hardly  affect 
them.    They  would  live  on,  if  they  were  there  at  all,  in  Question 
the  character  of  strangers,  of  Metoikoi,  half  favoured,  half  ^dj^ 
feared.      The   gap  between    them    and   the   Greek  wB3Metoikoi' 
always  so  wide  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  men  of 
Phoenician  race  being  present  in  Syracuse  in  any  other 
character.     We  cannot  conceive  their  making  their  way 
into  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  of  citizenship 
in  any  Greek  city.     There  were  other  barbarians,  Euro-  Position 
pean  barbarians,  who  could  do  so  with  greater  ease,  assjkeli. 
we  find  that  they  largely  did  in  later  times.     But  we 
may  be  sure  that  the   excluded  class   at  Syracuse  was 
mainly  Greek,  and  that,  at  this  stage,  if  any  who  were 
not  Greeks  crept  in  unawares,  they  were  at  least  not  the 
Sikels  of  the  Syracusan  territory.     These  last  had  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  Syracusan  commonwealth,  but 
without  being  its   members    even   in  the  lowest   sense. 
Under  the  name  of  Kyllyrioi,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  The  Kylly- 
they  dwelled  in  a  position  much  like  that  of  villainage  on 
the  lands  of  the  Syracusan  landowners.     They  are  likened 
to  the  Helots  of  Laconia  and  to  the  Penests  of  Thessaly  2. 
But  the  Helots  were  Greeks  as  much  as  their  masters; 
the  Penests  were  more  truly  so ;  a  scrupulous  genealogist 
might   have  called  in  question  the   right  of  the  Thes- 
protian  invaders  of  Thessaly  to  the  Hellenic  name.     This  Villainage. 
relation  of  villainage  was  a  common  one  in  the  Greek 
colonies.     The  natives  of  the  soil  tilled  the  lands  which 

1  On  the  Tafi6poi  tee  Appendix  II. 
*  On  the  KvAAfytoc  see  Appendix  IL 
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chap.  v.   had  once   belonged  to   their    own    people.     They  tilled 

them,  perhaps  not  as  the  personal  slaves  of  their  intruding 

masters,  but  at  any  rate  as  owing  them  the  service  of  men 

adscript*  gleba,  bound  to  the  soil  by  a  servile  tenure.   They 

would  most  likely  serve  in  war  as  light-armed  troops,  and 

in  the  later  revolutions  of  Syracuse  they  might  easily  find 

their  way  within  the  ranks  of  citizenship.     At  present 

their  condition  is  so  low  that  they  could,  with  perhaps 

some  little  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  the  slaves  of 

the  Qamoroi.     But  the  same  evidence  shows  that  they 

were  slaves  who  were  not  unwilling  to  rise  against  their 

masters,  and  whom  the  poorer  freemen  were  not  unwilling 

to  welcome  as  helpers  \ 

Action  of       Beyond  the  general  relations  of  these  classes  to  one 

rot  as  *      another,  we  hear  little  of  the  political  affairs  of  Syracuse 

ooxat*        during  this   period.      In   one   remarkable   story,   deeply 

interesting  on   another  ground,  we  see  the  Gamoroi  in 

Thdr         peaceful  action.     We  get  a  glimpse  of  their  assembly,  an 
asscmbl  y« 

assembly  like  that  of  the  Curia  at  Rome  or  the  Great 

Council  at  Venice,  in  which  every  member  of  the  privileged 

order  had  a  place2.     That  is  to  say,  at  Syracuse,  as  at 

Rome,  though  not  as  at  Venice,  it  was  the  assembly  of  the 

body  that  once  was  the  whole  people,  but  which,  now  that 

another  people  had  arisen  round  it,  passed  for  the  assembly 

Story  of     of  an  oligarchy.     In  our  story  the  Gamoroi  sit  as  a  court 

kits  and     ^°  judge  a  charge  of  sacrilege.     The  temple  of  Athene, 

*f AtndP!f  *^e  *emP^e  wn0fie  columns  still  abide  imbedded  in  the  walls 

of  the  great  church  of   Syracuse,  was  now  in  building. 

One  Agathokl&s,  bearing  a  name  afterwards  so  famous  and 

terrible,  had  the  care  of  the  work,  seemingly  as  contractor 

1  See  Appendix  II. 

*  I  believe  I  am  old-fashioned  about  the  Roman  curia ;  bnt  I  itfll  aee  in 
them,  at  any  rate  in  the  only  times  with  which  I  am  now  concerned,  an 
assembly  of  an  order  which,  originally  the  whole  people,  has  gradually 
grown  into  an  exclusive  body. 
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for  its  building1.     This  kind  of  undertaking  was  looked    orat.y. 
on  in  the  Greek  cities  as  important  and  honourable.    It  was 
sought  after,  not  always  as  a  mere  source  of  gain,  but 
at  least  equally  as  a  course  of  influence.    We  shall  see  Position 
that  in  some  cases  an  employment  of  this  kind  on  great  eontrao-* 
public  works  could  even  be  turned  into  a  path  towards  t0^,• 
tyranny  2.    We  know  that  a  liberal  discharge  of  the  duties 
undertaken  towards  the  gods  or  towards  the   common- 
wealth might  raise  a  whole  gens  in  the  general  estimation 
of  Greece3,  and  might  lead  to  political  results  of  no  small 
moment.    But  Agathokles  seems  not  to  have  sought  either 
power  or  honour,  but  ends  of  a  purely  private  kind.     Of  the  Agatho- 
stones  which  were  hewn  for  the  service  of  Athen6,  he  took  bezsles  the 
the  choicest  to  himself  for  the  building  of  his  own  house,  ■to*6* 
He  paid  the  value ;  but  the  mere  money  payment  did  not 
satisfy  the  goddess ;   the  stones  designed  for  her  service 
were  hallowed,  and  should  not  have  been  turned  aside  to 
any  private  use.    The  divine  wrath  showed  itself  beyond 
dispute  when  Agathokles  and  the  house  which  he  had  thus 
sacrilegiously  built  were   burned  up  by  a  thunderbolt. 
The  Qamoroi  sat  in  judgement ;  the  heirs  of  Agathokles 
pleaded  that,  as  he  had  paid  the  value  of  the  stones,  he 
had  not  defrauded  the  goddess,  and  was  not  a  wrong-doer. 
But  the  Qamoroi  judged  otherwise.     They  decided  that  the  Judgement 
property  of  Agathokles  should  be  confiscated  to  the  com-  Gamoroi. 
mon wealth — why  did  it  not  go  to  Athen6  ? — and  that  the 
site  of  his  house  should  be  consecrated  by  the  name  of  the 

1  Thii  story  comes  from  a  fragment  of  the  eighth  book  of  Diodftros. 
Agathokles  is  described  as  Ivurrdrtft  alf*$*h  rip  wtpi  rbv  vtwv  rrjs  'AOrjvas 
oUodo/ilas.  The  constitutional  bit  is  this ;  ol  y*wp6pot  Upivay  rip  ofariav 
otaaV  dfjfuxrica^  cfau,  Kalwtp  rwr  K\fipoy6ftanr  dcurrvoVrwr  prfiky  €l\ij<p6rojy 
UpSm  kjtuxrfar  XPW**?*"-  I  do  not  see  why  Holm  (G.  8.  i.  148)  takes 
M\i)pc*6t*oi  to  be  the  name  of  a  magistracy ;  sorely  it  simply  means  the 
heirs  of  Agathokles. 

%  As  in  the  case  of  Phalaris  in  the  next  section. 

*  See  the  story  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Delphian  temple  by  the 
Alkmaionidai  j  Herod,  r.  62. 
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ohap.  y.    Embrontaion,  the  Thunder-smitten,  as  a  spot  which  might 
not  be  lawfully  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

Syncnran       There  is  perhaps  no  other  case  in  which  we  see  this 
mints.        body,  democratic  on  one  side,  oligarchic  on   the  other, 
playing  its  ordinary  part  in  ordinary  times.     Our  other 
notices  have  to  do  with   stirs  and   revolutions,  or  with 
the  founding  of  settlements  and  outposts.     The  settle- 
ments founded  by  Syracuse,  settlements  not  altogether 
deserving  the  name  of  colonies,  form  an  important  feature 
in  its  earliest  history.     They  mark  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  growth  and  the  ambition  of  the  city.    The  town 
itself   does   not    grow,  but  its  territory  grows  largely. 
We  have  seen  that  the  geographical  nature  of  Sicily  al- 
lowed its  cities  to  unite  the  character  of  land  and  sea 
powers  in  a  way  which  could  seldom  be  done  either  by 
the  cities  of  old  Greece  or  by  the  colonies  in  other  parts 
Tenitorial  of  the  Mediterranean.     Syracuse,  above  all,  aimed,  early 
of  Syra-      in  our  story,  at  becoming  what,  according  to  the  scale  of 
CU8e#  those  days,  was  a  great  land-power  with  a  large  sea-board. 

Her  home  might  be  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  but  her 
ambition  was  in  no  way  confined  to  the  eastern  shore  on 
which  she  was  planted  or  to  the  shore  of  any  part  of  the 
island.  That  Syracuse  in  after  days,  notwithstanding  her 
unrivalled  haven,  was  greater  by  land  than  by  sea  is  clear 
from  the  language  of  her  own  statesman  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  when  he  contrasts  his  countrymen  as 
landsmen  with  the  sea-faring  folk  of  Athens  \  Syracuse 
from  the  beginning  ruled  over  a  land  rich  in  those  gifts  of 
Demeter  which  in  after-days  made  Sicily  the  granary  of 
Rome,  a  land  which  the  laureate  of  the  Olympic  victors 
irarked  as  no  less  rich  in  flocks  and  in  the  horses  of  whose 
swiftness  he  sang.  And  she  had  every  call  to  extend  that 
rich  dominion.  Planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily,  she 
1  Thuc.  vii.  ai.     See  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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had  still  been  planted  near  enough  to  its  southern  point  to  chap.  v. 
dream  of  a  dominion  on  both  seas.     She  might  hope  for  a 
territory  on  the  coast  that  looked  towards  Libya  as  well 
as  on  the  coast  that  looked  towards  Hellas.     Her  march  Her  steady 
to  a  dominion  of  this  kind  was  steady,  if  not  speedy;  it  adVMM5e. 
was  evidently  kept  ever  in  view  for  several  generations. 
In  this  constant  carrying  of  a  single  plan  through  theCompari- 
lives  of  many  successive  men,  the  Gamoroi  of  Syracuse  Rome, 
went  far  to  forestall  the  abiding  policy  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  that  policy  which  seems  as  if  it  were  the  work 
of  an  undying  personal  Rome  rather  than  of  a  shifting 
assembly  of  mortal  Romans. 

Of  the  advance  of  Syracusan  dominion  from  Ortygia  Advance 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  along  the  eastern  coast  southern 
down  to  the    south-eastern   corner  we   have  no   record.  00**t 
We  shall  presently  come  to  the  record  of  its  advance  by  a 
landward  path  to  the  coast  of  the  southern  sea.     But  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  power  of  Syracuse  reached  very 
far  inland  till  after  the  whole  coast  from  Plemmyrion  to 
Pachynos  had  been  occupied.     If  for  no  other  reason,  it 
was  expedient  to  keep  Syracuse  from  being  hemmed  in  to 
the  south  by  any  fresh  Greek  settlers  on  the  unoccupied 
coast.     The  advance  of  Syracuse  in  this  direction  seems 
marked  by  two  sites  of  very  different  kinds,  Hel6ron  on  Outpost* 
the  sea-shore,  and  Neaiton,  Netum,  Noto,  deep  among  the  ^  n^. 
hills.     Both  have  ceased  to   be   inhabited ;    but  the  old ton* 
Noto  lived  on  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  perished  in  the  great  earthquake  which  overthrew  a.d.  1693. 
so  many  towns  in  this  region,  and  which  has  often  left 
only  their  sites   occupied  by  modern   buildings.      Noto  Old  and 
was  rebuilt  on  another  site  several  miles  lower  down  the  ton  or 
course  of  the  Assinaros,  the  memorable  stream  which  rises  Noto- 
among  the  hills  of  the  old  Noto  and  flows  far  below  the 
gleaming  houses  and  churches  of  the  new.     The  ancient 
Neaiton,  we  may  be  sure,  was  an  old  Sikel  site,  and  it 

vol.  11.  c 
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chap.  v.  has  been  thought  that  it  went  on  as  a  Sikel  town  under 

Syracusan  supremacy  till  we  reach   its   first  mention  in 

history  in  the  third  century  before  Christ l.     But  surely 

Syracusan  policy  would  hardly  allow  so   much  separate 

being  as  this  to  so  strong  a  site  in  such  a  position.     Of 

Heldron.     Heldron  on  the  coast  there  is  as  little  to  say  as  of  Neaiton 

TheHelo-  among  the  hills8;  but  its  importance  is  marked  by  the 

frequent  mention  of  the  road  near  the  coast  that  led  to  it. 

The  river    its  ruins  are  still  to  be  traced  on  a  hill  above  the  sea  on 
Heldros. 

the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

That    river,   the    modern  Tellaro,   has    received  various 
epithets  from  the    Latin  poets.     Its  rush  of  waters   is 
commemorated  by  one8.     A  seemingly  opposite  adjective 
applied  to  it  by  another 4  may  describe  its  state  when  the 
whole  of  its  wide  bed,  the  rich  valley  which  a  third  poet 
does  not  scruple  to  speak  of  as  the  Tempi  of  Heldros 6,  is 
overspread  by  its  then  necessarily  shallow  waters.     Near 
the  spot  where  the  Helorine  Tempd  are  spanned  by  the 
bridge  and  viaduct  of  the  present   road  from   Noto   to 
Pachino,  there  remains  one  special  monument  of  the  days 
The  bridge  when  Heldron  was  an  inhabited  town.     In  a  bridge  of 
Heldron.     sfame  which  has  now  fallen  in  we  can  clearly  see  the  con- 
struction, not  of  the  real,  but  of  the  apparent  arch. 
The  coast        The  object  of  these  two  settlements  seems  clear  enough, 
j^c^e     Hel6ron,  whether  it  was,  like  Ortygia,  a  site  from  which 
secured  by  Sikels  had  to  be  driven,  or  whether  its  Syracusan  occupants 
settle-        were  its  first  inhabitants,  must  have  been  a  Syracusan 
settlement  in  the  strictest  sense.     It  was  planted  there  to 

1  Schubring,  Historisch-geographische  Studien  (Gela),  p.  in. 

*  Skylax  (13) ;  /tcrd  tik  towto  [Xvpaxobcrai]  w6\ts  ^EXwpov  teal  U&xyvos 

8  Silins,  xiv.  369 ;  (t  Uncto  clamosus  Helorus."    Cf.  vol.  i  pp.  79,  80. 

♦  Virgil,  Mn.  iii,  696  (after  Arethousa)  ; 

"Inde 
Exsupero  prepingue  solum  stagnantis  Helori." 
5  Ovid,  Past.  iv.  477.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 
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occupy  and  to  secure  the  coast.     Neaiton,  much  more    chap.  v. 
surely  a  spot  wrested  from  the   Sikel,  was  a  landward 
outpost  to  defend  Heloron  and  its  district  against  the 
attacks  of  inland  enemies.     In  these  settlements,  whose 
date  is  unknown  but  whose  traces  are  there  to  speak  for 
them,  we  see  a  policy  which  led  to  the  later  extension  of 
Syracusan  dominion  in  other  directions.     Syracuse,  shut 
in  to  the  north  by  the  foundation  of  Megara  and  other 
Greek  cities,  had  secured  to  herself  all  that  part  of  her  own 
coast  which  remained  unoccupied.     Her  next  ambition  was  Gradual 
to  spread  her  possessions  over  the  whole  south-eastern  corner  toward* 
of  Sicily.     She  would  be  a  power  at  once  by  land  and  by the  J°uth 
sea.     But  the  work  was  to  be  done  gradually;  a  settle- 
ment on  the  African  sea  was  not  to  be  attempted  till  the 
inland  districts  which  came  within  such  a  scheme  were 
fully  secured. 

This  Was  done  by  the  planting  of  a  series  of  outposts  Seriee  of 
spread  over  a  period  of  sixty-five  years.     Seventy  years  ou  p0B 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  came  the  settlement  of  b.c.  663. 
Akrai ;  twenty  years  later  came  that  of  Kasmenai ;  forty-  b.o.  643. 
five  years  later  again  that  of  the  more  famous  Kamarina l.  b.c.  598. 
Akrai,  the  eldest  of  the  three  settlements,  was  at  once  the  Akrai ; 
nearest  to  Syracuse  and  the  furthest  inland.     Its  object  its  ob- 
clearly  was  to  defend  Syracuse  and  her  home  territory  position. 
against  attacks  from  the  inland  Sikels,  while  the  common- 
wealth was  engaged  in  more  distant  advances.     The  settle- 
ment was  not  strictly  a  colony2;  it  was  not  a  distinct 
city;  it  was  rather  an  outlying  part  of  Syracuse  itself, 
growing  up  on  this  separate  spot.     The  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  class,  doubtless  kept  the  status  of  their  own  class 

1  The  dates  come  from  Thucydides,  vi.  5.    Cf.  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  * 

01.  vi.  16.  19. 

*  Thucydides  mentions  the  foundation  of  all  three  in  the  list  of  settle- 
ments ;  but,  while  he  gives  the  dates,  he  pats  them  after  the  cities,  both 
dated  and  dateless.  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  Herodotus  (vii.  155)  says  U  Kcurfiivrjt 
*6kios ;  but  just  at  that  moment  Kasmenai  was  a  separate  community. 

C  % 
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ohap.  v.  in  the  Syracusan  commonwealth.  It  is  only  when  Sicily 
was  a  province  that  we  find  separate  coins  of  Akrai  \  In 
better  days  the  coinage  of  the  place  was  that  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  few  times  that  the  place  is  mentioned  in  history  it 
Position  of  appears  as  a  mere  outpost  of  Syracuse.  The  post  chosen 
for  the  settlement  stands  nearly  due  west  from  Syracuse, 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  English  miles.  It 
stands  high,  as  its  name  speaks  for  it,  and  well  among  the 
hills.  In  its  early  days  it  must  have  looked  forth  on 
homes  of  the  free  Sikel  on  every  inland  side.  But  the 
eastward  view  is  straight  towards  Syracuse,  her  harbour 
and  her  island;  the  settler  on  Akrai  was  not  wholly 
severed  from  his  native  city.  In  clear  weather  the  eye 
can  reach  between  the  hills  on  either  side,  to  the  flat  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Libya,  to  whose  possession  by  Syracusan 
holders  the  winning  of  Akrai  was  the  first  step.  The 
present  approach  from  Syracuse  is  instructive  in  many 
Approach  ways.  It  leads  through  two  widely  different  regions,  and 
oufle.  it  helps  us  to  put  some  of  the  main  objects  of  Syracusan 

scenery  into  new  groupings.  As  the  ground  rises,  we 
better  feel  the  wide  extent  of  the  southward  plain  which 
formed  a  chief  part  of  the  possessions  of  Syracuse.  Its 
richness  and  its  stoniness  both  come  out.  The  gnarled 
olive-trees,  with  their  fresh  branches  and  seemingly  dead 
trunks,  dispute  with  the  wheat-crops  the  possession  of 
every  inch  of  ground  where  the  rugged  limestone  does  not 
come  to  the  surface.  Presently  we  pass  among  the  hills, 
mostly  all  but  bare,  pierced  here  and  there  by  deep  gorges 
where  all  the  vegetable  wealth  of  Sicily  flourishes  under 
their  shelter.  Nature  and  art  between  them  have  cut  up 
the  hillsides  into  terraces  or  lynches,  and  nowhere  do  we 
see  more  striking  examples  of  the  rugged  roads  of  old 
times.     The  solid  rock  has  been  worn  away  by  the  passage 

1  Head,  Histori*  Nomoram,  103 ;  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  a.   I  have  seen  them 
on  the  spot. 
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of  hoofs  and  wheels,  seemingly  from  the  first  days  of  Akrai.  chap.  v. 
The  hill  itself,  which  became  the  special  Syracusan  out-  The  hill, 
post,  is  less  of  a  peak  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  name.  Spreading  and  massive,  with  a  steep  face 
to  the  south,  it  is  parted  from  the  opposite  hill  by  a  narrow 
dale.  To  the  north  it  rises  with  a  gradual  slope,  some 
way  up  which  stands  the  representative  of  Akrai,  the 
modern  Palazzuolo  *. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill.    The  whole  Buildings 
space  is  too  wide  to  have  been  ever  covered  by  the  buildings  ° 
of  Akrai ;  unluckily  no  traces  of  the  walls  are  left  to  enable 
us  to  trace  out  its  exact  extent.     Its  chief  buildings  at 
least,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  theatre,  the  slight  signs 
of  the  akropolis  above  them,   stood  on  the  side  looking 
towards  the  mother  city.     But  the  other  sides,  looking  out 
on  the  lofty  homes  of  the  folk  whom  Akrai  was  built  to 
curb,  must  also  have  been  carefully  guarded.     From  Akrai 
itself  the  Sikel  was  driven,  but  not  till  he  had  left  his 
mark  for  ever  on  the  hill  itself  and  on  every  rock  around. 
Every  available  spot  has  been  burrowed  into  for  the  graves  Sikel 
of  the  dead,  the  dead  of  the  folk  who  gave  Sicily  its    m 
name.     Later  settlers  have  made  spoil  of  their  primaeval 
resting-places.     Here  they  are  enriched  by  the  sculpture  of 
the  pagan  Greek;    there  they  have  been  enlarged  into 
the  Christian  catacomb.      It  is  the  works  of  the  earlier 
race  which  give   Akrai  its   special  character.      Yet  the 
early  days  of  Greek  settlement  have  left  their  memorials 
in  the  shape  of  objects  which,  from  some  point  of  view, 
are  of  higher  interest  still, — the  mysterious  reliefs  on  the 
face  of  the  hill  of  Akrai.     Low  down  towards  the  south  /  Santoni. 
still  sit  the  figures  carved  out  of  the  rock,  cruelly  mutilated, 

1  Clover  (354)  pats  it  elsewhere,  but  Palazzuolo  is  now  generally 
accepted.  I  saw  Akrai  in  1887.  I  have  since  found  an  aooount  of  a  visit 
to  the  place  in  1826,  in  an  article  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
ii.  340  (London,  1852-53),  signed  "  John  Hogg."  There  are  some  specu- 
lations on  the  Santoni, 
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chap.  v.  a  series  of  female  shapes,  grave,  solemn,  and  queenly,  with 
satellites  and  accompaniments  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  but  the  rider  still  by  his  horse's 
side ;  there  is  the  hound,  the  armed  warrior,  and  other  forms 
hard  to  be  discerned  after  ages  of  wanton  havoc.  But  the 
bushel,  the  modius,  borne  by  the  enthroned  goddess  points 
to  Sicily's  own  patron  Lady,  to  D&neter  whose  golden 
gifts  grow  so  richly  in  the  fields  below.  These  mysterious 
figures — I  Santoni  is  the  local  name — though  archaic,  are 
not  rude ;  there  is  nothing  about  them  like  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes.  They  are  among  the 
most  precious  remains  of  Sikeliot  art,  all  the  more  precious 
because,  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever,  they  have  been  of 
necessity  left  on  the  spot  where  they  were  graven. 
Compari-  This  earliest  plantation  of  a  Greek  settlement  far  away 
settlement  fr°m  &©  coast,  this  first  fixing  of  a  home  in  the  Wild  West 
ricj^1116"  °^  ^e  ^aD^  Sikelia,  is  a  memorable  point  in  the  history 
of  such  settlements.  Let  our  thoughts  fly  onwards  over 
twenty-three  centuries,  and  Akrai  will  be  found  to  occupy 
much  the  same  position  as  any  outlying  post  of  a  New 
England  settlement,  open  to  Indian  attack,  and  whose 
chief  duty  was  to  ward  off  Indian  attack  from  settlements 
nearer  the  coast.  It  was  an  outpost  of  Greece  in  a  bar- 
barian land,  exactly  as  the  later  settlement  was  an  outpost 
of  England  and  of  Europe.  But  in  this  last  word  lies  the 
difference  which  presently  showed  itself  between  two  states 
of  things  which  were  for  the  moment  closely  alike.  We 
might  indeed  say  that  the  New  England  settlement  was 
an  outpost  of  Old  England  as  well  as  of  New,  while  Akrai, 
The  Sikel  outpost  of  Syracuse,  was  no  outpost  of  Corinth.  But  there 
Indian.  is  a  deeper  difference  than  this.  The  New  England  settle- 
ment was  an  outpost,  not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe. 
This  last  Akrai  was  not.  The  Sikel  was  not  as  the  Bed 
Indian.  The  English  settler  in  America  had  to  deal  with 
savages  of  another  race,  another  colour,  whom  no  process 
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of  war  or  peace  could  turn  into  Englishmen.  Their  fate  chap.  v. 
was  simply  to  die  out  before  the  advance  of  the  more 
civilized  people.  The  Greek  settler  in  Sicily  came  across 
men  far  beneath  him  in  all  political  and  social  advance- 
ment, but  who  were  still  Europeans  like  himself,  kinsfolk 
who  had  simply  lagged  behind  \  The  Sikel  needed  not  to 
die  out  before  the  Greek;  he  could  himself  in  course  of 
time  become  a  Greek,  and  could  contribute  new  elements 
to  the  Greek  life  of  Sicily.  When  Akrai  was  founded, 
the  Sikel  had  no  alternatives  but  either  to  keep  a  wild 
independence  further  inland  or  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
Syracusan  serfdom.  Things  had  changed  indeed,  they  had 
changed  for  some  ages,  when  Diodoros  of  Sikel  Agyrium 
wrote  his  Hellenic  history  without  a  thought  of  his  own 
non-Hellenic  origin. 

It  has  been  supposed  with  much  likelihood 2  that  the  Akrai  sag- 
occupation  of  Akrai  was  suggested  by  the  plantation  of  Gel*. 
Gela  on  the  coast  at  which  Syracuse  was  now  aiming. 
The  next  post  that  was  occupied  was  far  nearer  to  the 
southern  sea,  but  still  not  immediately  on  it.     Its  occu- 
pation seems  to  imply  the  Syracusan  occupation  of  the 
whole  land  stretching  from   Syracuse  and  Akrai  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  Sicily.     This  was  Kasmenai,  a  place 
of  which  we  shall  hear  once  or  twice  in  Syracusan  history. 
The  creation  of  both  these  posts,  while  their  main  object  Fotmda- 
was  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Syracusan  territory,  Kasmenai. 
further  implies  that  the  Syracusan  city  contained  an  over-  6*3  B* c# 
flow  of  citizens  or  at  least  of  inhabitants,  men  for  whom 
it  was  possible,  perhaps  desirable,  to  find  dwellings  at  a 
distance  from  the  city.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
occupation  of  Kasmenai  follows  not  long  after  the  over- 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  ao. 

■  Holm,  Q.&L  48.    See  p.  396.    In  Steph.  By*,  it  is  "Aic/w  m-Lapa 
2vpa*owW. 
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chap.  v.   throw  of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  at  Corinth  and  the  rise 

Possible     of  the  tyranny  of  Kypselos  *.     Certainly  no  class  of  new- 

with^eT   comers  was  more  likely  to  be  well  received  at  Syracuse 

thro"    f     *nan  ex*les  fr°m  the  mother-city.     The  sympathies  of  the 

the  Bac-     Gatnoroi,  even  if  the  forefathers  of  some  of  them  had  left 

b.c.  658-    Corinth  to  avoid  the  Bacchiads,  would  be  by  this  time  on 

55'  the  side  of  the  house  lately  ruling  and  now  fallen.     And 

the  fact  is  worth  noting,  though  it  might  be  rash  to  build 

much  on  it,  that  at  a  later  time  Kasmenai  appears  as  a 

place  of  shelter  for  banished  Gamoroi. 

Banish-  We  may  further  notice,  with  a  somewhat  greater  measure 

the  My-     °^  confidence,  that  the  settlement  of  Kasmenai  comes  shortly 

ldtids.        after  one  0f  tne  few  recorded  events  of  this  time  in  the 

648  B.C. 

domestic  history  of  Syracuse  itself.  That  is  one  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  and  which  distinctly  points  to  dis- 
sension among  the  Gamoroi  themselves.  The  foundation 
of  Kasmenai  followed  within  four  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Himera,  and  we  have  seen  that  among  the  settlers 
at  Himera  was  a  body  of  Syracusans  banished  in  civil  strife  2. 
Their  name,  the  MylGtids,  is  clearly  the  name  of  a  gens,  an 
exiled  gens,  a  gens  which,  in  some  dispute  within  the  city, 
had  been  driven  out  by  its  adversaries.  We  think  at  once 
of  Corinthian  Bacchiads,  Athenian  Alkmaionids,  Roman 
Tarquins.  The  banishment  of  a  whole  gens  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  hostile  party  among  the 
oligarchs  themselves  than  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  excluded  people.  We  may  conceive  that  the  MylStids 
had  set  up,  or  had  striven  to  set  up,  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  their  own  body  such  as  the  Bacchiads  enjoyed  at 
Corinth.  Such  a  dominion  was  sure  to  be  withstood  by 
the  other  gentes  among  the  Gamoroi.  If  the  MylStids  had 
been  overthrown  by  a  popular  moveinent,  their  fall  would 
most  likely  have  led,  like  that  of  the  Bacchiads,  to  the 

1  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  48. 

*  Thoc.  v.  5.    See  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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rise  of  a  tyranny,  and  the  days  of  tyranny  in  Syracuse  had  chap.  v. 
not  yet  come. 

The  exact  site  of  Kasmenai  has  been  a  matter  of  Site  of 
some  dispute.  It  has  been  placed  at  Scicli  * ;  it  has  been 
placed  at  Rossolini  on  the  road  between  the  modern  Noto 
and  Spaccaforno2.  But  some  may  be  inclined  to  think  Spaoca- 
that  the  far  more  striking  site  of  Spaccaforno  itself  omo' 
has  a  better  claim.  Within  and  about  that  otherwise 
thoroughly  modern  town  many  signs  of  ancient  occupation 
are  clearly  seen.  The  site  is  one  of  no  small  strength  and 
grandeur,  and  it  is  thoroughly  suited  for  the  purposes 
which  Syracuse  had  in  view  in  the  settlement  of  Kasmenai. 
It  marks  a  stage  which  naturally  came  between  the  founda- 
tion of  Akrai  and  the  foundation  of  Kamarina.  The 
plantation  of  Akrai  secured  Syracuse  against  the  Sikels 
on  her  north-western  border;  she  had  already  extended 
her  dominion  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Sicily.  She  was  now  pressing  towards  the  African 
sea.  But  before  she  actually  planted  a  settlement  on  its 
coast,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  a  point  somewhat 
inland,  which  should  play  the  same  part  on  her  south- 
western border  which  Akrai  played  on  the  north-western. 
No  site  could  be  better  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  than  that 
of  the  present  Spaccaforno.  That  town,  so  called  from  Position 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  junction  of  several  forno. 
roads,  and  looks  down  on  the  sea  from  a  stony  height  with 
a  plain  of  about  five  miles  wide  between  the  foot  of  its  hill 
and  the  coast.  Signs  of  an  ancient  road  are  plainly  seen 
on  this  side ;  but  the  features  which  distinctly  point  out 

1  Cluver,  359.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rains  spoken  of  in  the  article 
"  Casmena  "  in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography  can  be,  unless  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
made  some  confusion  with  the  ruins  of  Kamarina. 

9  Schubring,  flutorisch-geographische  Studien,  p.  111.  He  adds; 
"est  ist  moglich,  dass  Kasmene  bald  untergegangen  ist,  dass  dagegen 
Neetum,  eine  sikelische  Stadt  [see  above,  p.  18],  aber  gewiss  unter  syra- 
cnsanischer  Botinassigkeit,  dessen  Rolle  ubernommen  hat."    But  why? 
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chap.  v.  Spaccaforno  as  a  site  which  the  earlier  races  would  be  sure 
to  occupy,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  would  find  it  need- 
ful to  dislodge  them,  come  out  yet  more  strongly  to  the 
landward.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  far  lower 
than  the  hill  of  Henna,  has  some  points  in  common  with 
it.  Like  Henna,  it  is  parted  into  two  by  a  deep  ravine 
running  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  on  which  houses  look 
down  on  both  sides.  Spaccaforno,  like  Castrogiovanni, 
keeps  on  the  hill ;  the  gorge  in  both  cases  is  too  steep  and 
narrow  to  allow  of  houses  running  down  to  the  bottom  as 
they  do  at  Modica.  Another  longer  ravine  goes  far  to 
compass  the  inland  side  of  the  town.  Thus  that  part  of  the 
hill  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  acted  as  the  akropolis 
forms  a  peninsula  all  but  surrounded  with  deep  limestone 
gorges ;  it  is  set  upon  tall  cliffs  and  looks  out  on  other  tall 

Tombs.  cliffs.  And  all  are  thickly  honeycombed  with  the  graves 
of  the  men  of  unrecorded  times.     Both  these  gorges  are  in 

Ispica.  fact  branches  of  the  famous  valley  of  Ispica,  the  narrow 
and  winding  glen  so  specially  chosen  alike  for  the  dwellings 
and  for  the  tombs  of  those  earlier  races.  Its  south-western 
entrance  begins  at  this  point,  and  the  hill  which  has  just 
been  suggested  as  the  akropolis  of  Kasmenai  is  the  key  to 
a  pass  which  must  have  been  a  chief  outlet  of  the  Sikel 
territory,  and  which  can  hardly  fail,  both  on  practical  and 
on  sentimental  grounds,  to  have  been  vigorously  defended. 
Such  a  spot,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  found  empty  by  the 
Syracusan  settlers.  It  is  a  site  marked  out  for  early 
occupation,  and  signs  of  early  and  long-continued  occupa- 
tion are  not  lacking.  The  lines  of  ancient  streets  are  to  be 
seen,  the  roads  worn  deep  in  the  rock,  some  of  them  leading 
up  from  the  rocky  combe  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hill. 
Here  then,  rather  than  at  any  other  point,  we  may  place  the 
central  fortress  among  the  three  chief  Syracusan  outposts, 
when  the  advancing  settlers  had  come  within  sight  of  the  sea 
of  Africa  but  had  not  yet  fixed  their  dwellings  on  its  shore. 
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The  only  other  point  suggested  with  any  degree  of  like-  chap.  v. 
lihood  as  the  site  of  Kasmenai,  that  of  Scicli,  is  somewhat Scicli- 
further  to  the  west  It  is  not  always  clear  whether  by 
Scicli  we  are  to  understand  the  present  town  or  an  older 
site  on  the  hills  some  way  off.  The  modern  Scicli  lies, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Modica,  in  a  plain  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  several  deep  and  stony  ravines.  Between 
two  of  them  is  a  site  where  the  signs  of  ancient  occupation 
are  clear.  The  bare  rocks,  with  the  horizontal  lines  of 
their  strata  almost  like  human  buildings,  and  the  jagged 
peaks  which  rise  above  the  modern  town,  have  the  air  of  a 
natural  castle.  Here  too  the  sides  of  the  rocks  are  pierced 
with  tombs  of  every  shape  and  size,  showing  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  Sikels  or  by  some  people  earlier  than 
Sikels.  The  height  may  well  have  been  crowned  by  a  fort  Not  the 
in  the  days  of  Syracusan  or  any  other  dominion ;  but  it  Kaamenw. 
seems  hardly  possible  that  it  can  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Greek  town  capable  of  playing  the  part  which  we  shall 
presently  find  Kasmenai  playing  in  Syracusan  history. 
It  is  not  a  place  on  which  we  could  fancy  the  whole  body 
of  the  Syracusan  oligarchs  finding  shelter,  as  we  know 
that  they  found  it  at  Kasmenai1.  But  more  than  this, 
the  military  position  of  Scicli,  though  likely  to  be  useful 
at  a  somewhat  later  stage,  does  not  seem,  for  the  particular 
work  of  pressing  gradually  on  from  Akrai  to  the  southern 
sea,  at  all  equal  to  that  of  Spaccaforno.  This  last  point, 
the  key  to  the  vale  of  Ispica,  is  really  the  key  on  the 
Syracusan  side  to  the  whole  system  of  gorges  of  which 
those  both  at  Scicli  and  at  Spaccaforno  form  a  part.  It 
formed  a  stronghold  specially  suited  for  holding  fast  what 
Syracuse  had  won,  and  for  acting  as  the  starting-point 
to  win  more.  It  may  well  have  had  a  special  reference 
to  the  strong  Sikel  post  of  Motica,  with  its  own  group 
of  ravines  at  no  great  distance  from  the  vale  of  Ispica 

1  Herod,  vii.  155. 
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chap.  v.  itself.     On  the   sea-side   also   Spaccaforno   seems   better 
to   answer  the  requirements   of   a   site   claiming  to  be 
Kasmenai.      Scicli   is    actually  nearer  to   the   sea   than 
Spaccaforno,  and   the  waters   come   into  view  from   its 
heights ;  but  it  has  not  the  sea  lying  at  its  feet  as  Spacca- 
forno has. 
Founda-         Kasmenai  has  no  coins.     Unless  in  the  one  moment  of 
Kamarina.  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gamoroi,  it  seems  never  to  have 
598  B,c'      risen  above  the  rank  of  a  Syracnsan  outpost.     Far  more 
famous  than  Akrai  or  Kasmenai,  the  only  one  of  these 
settlements  which  has  a  history  of  its  own  was  Kamarina1. 
The  position  of  this  town,  actually  on  the  southern  coast, 
marks  the  carrying  out  of  the  Syracnsan  policy  in  this 
direction,  and  its  foundation  must  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  challenge  to  the  other  Greek  cities  on  that  side  of  Sicily. 
Completion  When  Kamarina  was  founded,  Syracuse  must  have  already 
Syraouian   spread  her  power  over  the  whole  south-eastern  corner  of 
P****  the  island.     Her  territory  at  this  stage,  marked  on  the 

Territory    landward   side  by  Akrai  and  Kasmenai,  and  stretching 
cuse.  along  the  southern  sea  as  far  as  Kamarina,  was  already 

much  larger  than  was  commonly  held  by  a  Greek  city. 
It  had  some  analogy  with  the  territory  of  Athens  in  the 
number  of  separate  towns  and  districts  which  it  contained, 
towns  and  districts  of  widely  different  characters,  inland 
Compari-  and  on  the  coast.  The  relation  itself  in  which  they  stood 
Attica.  to  the  capital  was  most  likely  that  of  an  Attic  town  to 
Athens.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  was  their  local  con- 
stitution, they  were  not  political  communities,  dependent 
or  independent.  They  were  outlying  parts  of  Syracuse, 
just  as  Marath&n  and  Eleusis  were,  for  all  political  pur- 
poses, outlying  parts  of  Athens.  That  the  relation  came 
about  in  opposite  ways  in  the  two  cases,  that  Marath&n 
and  Eleusis  were  not  Athenian  foundations,  while  Akrai 

1  On  Kamarina  Scho bring  has  a  monograph  in  Philologus,  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  490  (Gbttingen,  187a). 
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and  Helor&n  were  Syracusan  foundations,  does  not  affect  chap.  v. 
the  likeness  of  the  relation  itself.  The  free  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  and  their  districts  were  doubtless  Syracusan 
citizens,  with  their  place  in  the  Syracusan  assembly. 
These  towns  in  short  have  no  history  of  their  own ;  their 
names  are  recorded  pnly  now  and  then  as  the  scenes  of 
some  event  in  the  history  of  Syracuse. 

To  all  this  the  story  of  Eamarina  forms  a  memorable  Special 
exception ;  but  before  we  tell  its  story,  it  may  be  well  to  Kamarina ; 
look  at  its  site.     What  that  site  may  have  been  in  its  the  site, 
days  of  splendour  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  from  such 
signs  as  the  fallen  city  has  left  behind  it.     The  modern 
visitor  is  tempted  to  set  down  Kamarina  as  the  least  in- 
teresting among  the  Greek  sites  of  Sicily,  and  perhaps  to 
wonder  where  the  attraction  lay  which  caused  the  city 
to  rise  again  after  every  overthrow  but  the  last.     Yet 
even  now  there  is  something  striking  in  the  position  of 
its  akropolis  rising   sheer  above  the  sea   with   its  wide 
view  along  the  coast  on  both  sides.     And  we  know  that 
the  forces  of  nature  have  changed  things  not  a  little,  and 
that  on  the  landward  side  the  akropolis  must  have  looked 
down  on  a  scene  different  in  many  ways  from  that  which 
now  lies  beneath  it.     Poets  have  sung  of  the  sounding 
stream  of  Hipparis  flowing  beneath  the  walls  of  Kama- 
rina *.     They  have  sung  too  of  the  lake  through  which  his  The  lake 
stream  passes,  the  lake  from  which  the  town  was,  like  ^^ 
Syracuse,  held  to  have  taken  its  name  *,  and  whose  nymph 

1  Schubring,  515. 

a  Kafidptva,  *6\it  ZuvcAiaf  teal  Xifanj,  says  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  In 
Claudian,  Rap.  Pros.  ii.  59,  we  read,  among  the  other  contingents  to  the 
array  of  nymphs,  those 

" .  .  Quas  pigra  vado  Camerina  palostri, 

....  Nutrit." 

The  "  pigra  "  perhaps  refers  to  the  oracle  to  which  we  shall  come  directly. 

There  is  little  that  is  local  in  Pindar's  ode  to  the  Kamarinaian  Psaumis 

(01  iv.) ;  bat  the  features  of  the  place  come  out  in  the  doubtful  one 
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ohap.  v.  appears  on  its  coins  mounted  on  the  swan  which  sported  on 
her  waters x.  As  things  are  now,  the  nymph  is  as  likely 
to  be  found  as  the  swan;  it  is  indeed  an  act  of  faith  to 
believe  that  either  nymph  or  swan  could  ever  have  found 
a  fitting  home  beneath  the  hill  of  Kamarina,  Even  in 
its  best  days  we  may  believe  that  poetic  fancy  somewhat 
improved  on  the  actual  prospect.  A  legend  commemorated 
in  a  well-known  verse  lets  out  the  fact  that,  at  some 
seasons  at  least,  the  famous  lake  became  a  pestilential 
The  oraole.  swamp.  The  men  of  Kamarina  sought  to  drain  the  lake ; 
but,  as  in  other  cases  where  men  sought  to  improve  on 
the  workmanship  of  the  gods2,  the  prophetess  of  Pythft 
bade  them  to  leave  Kamarina  untouched — Kamarina  the 
lake  and  not  the  city;  she  was  better  as  she  was  8.  What 
man  strove  to  do  when  Kamarina  was  an  abode  of  men  has 
been  done  in  a  certain  fashion  by  the  hand  of  nature,  now 
that  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  of  Kamarina  are  few  indeed. 
Hipparis  himself,  who  has  a  real  and  abiding  stream,  and 
who  has  some  high  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  his  course, 
still  makes  his  way  into  the  sea  by  a  mouth  of  no  great 
Preeent  dignity  immediately  below  the  akropolis.  But  the  lake 
the  lake  **  *°  choked,  partly  by  sand,  partly  by  rushes,  as  to  be  a 
and  hill,  jjj^  n0  longer#  The  sand  too  has  spread  so  thickly  over 
the  hill  of  Kamarina,  specially  on  its  landward  side,  as  to 

which  followi ,  where  Kamarina  is  addressed  at  'Clxtayov  0vyarip}  and  we 

read  of 

SXcot  dyrbv 
t6  r*dr  woraft6y  T€  "CUwor,  ty- 
X^pfo*  re  Xipyav, 
Mat  <rc/i»rofa  6xtT0$*t*I*~ 
wapis  otfftr  &p&*i  (TTparSr. 
1  Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  36,  37 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  11  a.    Bat  all  these 
belong  to  a  later   time,  though  one  has  the  legend  from  right  to  left. 
Holm  (G.  S.  i.  397)  fittingly  refers  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonios  (ii.  500), 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  Kamarina  or  Sicily,  but  where  Kyrenl  is 
taken  by  Apolldn  to  Libya  M  kvkvw  byiflui/a. 
*  See  the  oracle  to  the  Knidians  in  Herodotus,  i.  174, 
8  See  Appendix  III. 
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make  the  ascent  of  its  lowly  height  a  more  toilsome  work  chap.  v. 
than  to  climb  the  steeps  of  Eryx  and  Henna.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  change  has  been  in  some  sort  a  protec- 
tion, and  that  the  heaps  of  sand  shelter  beneath  them 
many  precious  remnants  of  the  ancient  city.  And  truly 
in  Kamarina,  as  things  now  stand,  any  protection  in  any 
shape  may  be  welcomed. 

Not  much  is  to  be  seen  of  the  fallen  city,  but  two  Remains 
small  fragments  remain  in  the  places  where  they  were  akropolis 
set,  perhaps  by  the  hands  of  the  first  settlers  from  Syra- 
cuse. On  the  akropolis  itself  a  shattered  fragment  of  a 
mediaeval  tower,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea  and  the 
river,  is  supported  by  the  one  surviving  piece  of  the  wall 
of  Kamarina.  The  rest  of  its  extent  has  to  be  guessed  at; 
at  this  one  point  it  6tands  to  speak  for  itself,  perhaps  to 
proclaim  its  early  date  by  masonry  which  certainly  does 
not  recall  the  fineness  of  the  mighty  rampart  of  Dionysios. 
On  another  of  the  low  heights  within  the  circuit  of  the  and  the 
city,  once  rose  the  holy  house  of  the  special  patroness  of  Athene. 
Kamarina,  Athene4  herself,  whose  form  appears  on  some 
types  of  her  coinage  in  the  early  days  of  her  third  life l. 
The  massive  columns  of  her  island  temple  in  the  metropolis 
had  but  a  lowly  representative  in  the  temple  in  antis 
which  formed  the  Parthendn  of  Kamarina.  But  the 
simple  form  pointed  to  an  early  date,  and  the  historic 
interest  of  the  building  was  heightened  by  the  likeness  of 
its  destiny  to  that  of  its  fellows  of  greater  renown.  As 
at  Athens,  as  at  Syracuse,  the  House  of  the  Virgin  re- 
mained the  House  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Parthenon  of 
Kamarina  survived  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Came- 
rana.  But  at  Kamarina,  as  at  Athens,  there  are  minds 
to  which  such  a  history  as  this  speaks  with  no  meaning. 

1  Coini  of  Sicily,  33 ;  Head,  1 1  a .  These  belong  to  the  "  Period  of  Archaic 
Art.**  The  iwan  appears  but  without  the  nymph.  A  little  later  comes  the 
dwarf  palm. 
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chap.  v.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  at  least  two  religions l  have 
been  all,  save  a  few  courses  of  stone,  swept  away  in  very 
recent  times  for  the  convenience  of  flocks  and  herds,  the 
wealth  of  the  only  representative  of  the  ancient  dwellers 
in  Kamarina.  Enough  however  is  still  left,  here  as  in  the 
wall  of  the  akropolis,  to  suggest  by  its  few  stones  that  we 
look  on  fragments  which  have  outlived  the  many  times 
that  the  site  of  Kamarina  has  been  swept  with  the  besom 
of  destruction. 

Otherwise  on  the  hill  of  Kamarina  all  is  desolate.  Here 
and  there  we  can  follow  ancient  tracks ;  here  and  there  a 
stone  or  two  peeps  above  the  sand  which  suggests  that 
careful  digging  might  reveal  somewhat  more.     But  save 

Kxtentof  such  traces  as  this,  all  is  gone.  The  city  is  not  repre- 
sented on  its  own  site  even  by  the  meanest  village.  We 
look  from  the  akropolis  for  the  ancient  haven  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Hipparis,  and  we  see  only  the  sand  by  the 
sea-shore.  The  line  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  skirted 
the  cliffs  for  no  great  distance,  and  then  to  have  turned 
inland,  with  the  stream  of  Hipparis  to  the  north,  and 
another  very  small  stream,  now  known  as  the  Bifriscolaro, 
to  the  south.  This  takes  in  another  low  hill  besides  that 
of  Athene,  on  which,  by  a  likely  conjecture,  a  temple  of 
HeraklSs  has  been  placed2.  No  striking  object  comes 
within  the  inland  view;  the  eye  ranges  over  bare  high 
ground  which  neither  shows  nor  suggests  anything  special. 

The  wood.  Treeless  as  it  now  seems,  it  was  once  the  wood  of  Kama- 
rina, famous  in  the  latest  days  of  the  city3.     The  sea 

1  One  would  like  to  believe  that,  at  Kamarina,  as  at  Syracuse  and  at 
Athens,  the  building  had  been  a  house  of  worship  of  yet  a  third  creed ;  but 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  hill  of  the  akropolis,  R&sal-Ham&m,  seems  to 
show  that  the  Saracen  masters  of  the  place  used  the  building  as  a 
bath. 

9  Schubring,  521.    Of  oourse  it  is  "  Herakles-Melkarth." 
*  Schubring,  f  30.    The  gallant  exploit  of  Oedicius,  Calpurnius,  or  what- 
ever his  name  was,  is  recorded  by  a  host  of  Latin  writers,  but  the  place  is 
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and  the  sandy  coast  form  the  best  outlook  from  the  site  chap.  v. 
of  the  city,  the  best  reminder  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  first  called  into  being  as  a  dwelling-place  of  men. 
The  final  cause  of  the  first  Kamarina  was  to  mark  and  to 
secure  the  advance  of  Syracuse  from  the  eastern  to  the 
southern  sea. 

The  extent  of  territory  which  the  plantation  of  Kama-  Territory 
rina  added  to  the  Syracusan  dominion,  and  which  in  after  rf^ 
days  became  the  territory  of  Kamarina  as  an  independent 
city,  seems  to  have  been  the  land  between  the  river  Dirillo 
to  the  north  and  the  Hyrminoe  which  flows  by  Hybla  or 
Bagusa  to  the  south.  The  two  rise  near  together  in  the 
heights  now  known  as  Monte  Lauro,  and,  if  the  boundary 
followed  the  line  of  the  two  streams,  the  Kamarinaian 
territory  would  form  a  nearly  exact  triangle,  taking  in 
the  SaUus  Catnarinaus.  In  the  extent  of  coast  thus 
assigned  to  Kamarina  one  or  two  small  streams  run  into 
the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  Hipparis  and  Hyrminos. 
One  of  these,  sung  of  by  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  bears  Stream  of 
a  name,  Oanis,  which  some  have  thought  has  been  left 
there  by  Phoenician  occupants 1.  Its  source,  the  fountain 
of  Diana  or  of  Paradise,  lies  close  below  the  small  modern 
town  of  Santa  Croce,  and  is  still  put  to  the  mean  uses 
from  which  the  fountain  of  Arethousa  has  been  set  free. 
Its  waters,  according  to  legend,  had  a  mysterious  power  of 
discerning  chastity  in  women 2.     Not  far  above  it  lies  an 

marked  only  by  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Vir.  111.  39,  "  ad  Camarinam,"  and  by 
Floras,  ii.  2, "  circa  Gamarinemiom  saltum." 
1  8ee  aboTe,  p.  30,  note. 

9  Solinus  (v.  16)  describes  this  among  the  wonders  of  Sicily;  "Dianam 
qui  ad  Camarinam  fluit  si  habitus  impndice  haoserit,  non  coibunt  in  corpus 
nnnm  latex  Tineas  et  latex  aquas."  Priscian  (Perieg.  489)  tells  the  same 
story  in  Terse ; 

"  Dianas  fons  est,  Camarina  gignitur  unda, 
Quern  si  quis  manibus  non  castis  hauserit  unqnam, 
Lsetifioo  tristis  non  miscet  pocula  Baccho." 
See  Schubring,  520.    " Dianas"  and  "Oanis"  must  be  the  same  name; 

VOL.  II.  D 
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chap.  v.   ancient  burying  ground,  pointing  to  occupation  many  ages 

Remains     older  than  the  foundation  of  the  present  town.     Hard  by 

near  Santa  ..... 

Croce.        is  a  ruined  building,  with  arches,  vaults,  and  cupola — 

perhaps  a  tomb,  perhaps  a  bath,  perhaps  a  place  for  the 
test  of  the  power  of  the  sacred  water  *.  In  any  case,  as 
its  construction  shows,  it  dates  from  times  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Kamarina,  and  Kamarina  itself,  had  passed 
away  2. 

Relations  The  sites  and  the  histories  of  Kamarina  and  of  Netum 
Syracuse  or  Noto  form  a  strange  contrast  The  inland  town,  so 
andKama-  jn^gtrious  in  later  warfare,  is  unheard  of  during  the  first 
five  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  Syracuse.  But 
Kamarina,  placed  on  the  sea  itself,  on  a  site  which  might 
well  have  been  chosen  by  any  company  of  settlers  from 
old  Hellas,  was  not  satisfied  to  remain,  like  Akrai  and 
Kasmenai,  a  mere  Syracusan  outpost.  It  supplies  the 
lesson,  so  rare  in  Greek  history,  but  the  more  instructive 
because  so  rare,  of  a  settlement  at  variance  with  its 
metropolis.  Kamarina  was  in  some  sort  to  Syracuse  what 
Korkyra,  less  dutiful  sister  of  Syracuse,  was  to  Corinth. 
In  both  cases  the  metropolis  claimed  over  the  colony  a 
degree  of  authority  which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  relations  of  Greek  metropolis  and  Greek  colony. 
Kamarina  must  have  had  from  the  beginning — a  town  on 
such  a  site  could  not  fail  to  have — something  more  of 
separate  being  than  at  any  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  Akrai  or 
Kasmenai.  No  founders  of  those  towns  are  mentioned. 
Kamarina  had  recorded  founders,  Daskdn  and  Menek&los 
by  name,   no  less  than   Syracuse  herself8.     The   exact 

but  is  it  clear  that  Priscian,  as  Schubring  thinks,  thought  that  the  fountain 
was  by  the  lake  t 
1  This  is  suggested  by  Schubring,  p.  529. 

*  Schubring,  537.    I  have  not  seen  the  second  example  of  which  he 
speaks. 

•  Thuc.  vi.  5. 
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relation  between  Syracuse  and  Kamarina  is  not  defined ;  chap.  v. 
bat  some  degree  of  separate  being,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  degree  of  dependence  on  the  mother-city,  is  implied 
in  the  fact  that,  about  forty-six  years  after  her  first  Revolt  of 
plantation,  Kamarina  ventured  on  a  War  of  Independence.  553  B,c,  * 
This  points  to  a  state  of  things  unusual  among  Greek 
cities.  Revolt  was  so  unlikely  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  mere  outpost,  a  mere  MeroucAia,  whose 
settlers  kept  the  citizenship  of  the  mother-city.  It  was 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  in  the  case  of  a 
colony  of  the  usual  kind,  free  and  independent  from  its 
birth.  If  any  unhappy  chance  led  to  war  between  metro- 
polis and  colony,  it  would  be  a  war  between  two  inde- 
pendent cities,  which  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  revolt. 
But  between  Syracuse  and  Kamarina,  as  between  Corinth  Kamarina 
and  Korkyra,  there  clearly  was  a  third  relation,  the  rela-  ency. 
tion  so  rare  in  Greece  though  so  familiar  in  modern  times, 
in  which  the  colony  was  a  separate  city  with  the  usual 
attributes  of  a  separate  city,  while  the  metropolis  still 
claimed  some  authority  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  the  colony.  We  have  seen  that  this  relation 
was  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of  Corinth * ; 
Syracuse  evidently  followed  the  example  of  the  metropolis 
in  asserting  some  kind  of  supremacy — we  cannot  undertake 
to  measure  its  exact  degree — over  her  own  plantation  of 
Kamarina. 

The  result  of  this  departure  from  common  Hellenic  prac-  Compari- 
tice  supplies,  both  in  the  case  of  Corinth  and  in  the  case  Korkyra. 
of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  all  poli- 
tical history.  We  have  already  noticed  that,  while  the 
relations  between  Corinth  and  her  independent  colony  of 
Syracuse  form  a  touching  and  beautiful  tale  of  abiding 
friendship  between  two  independent  commonwealths,  the 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  340.    See  on  Potidaia,  Thuc.  L  56,  and  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  Corinthians  in  0.  38.    See  also  on  Anaktorion,  iv.  49. 

D  % 
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chap.  v.  relations  between  Corinth  and  her  dependent  colony  of 
Korkyra  are  the  by-word  of  Greek  colonial  history.  The 
dependent  colony  won  its  independence;  but  at  the  cost  of 
bitter  and  abiding  hatred  between  colony  and  metropolis. 

War  be-     What  Korkyra  did  Kamarina  strove  to  do.     She  threw 

Syracuse    off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse  and  declared  her  independence. 

and  Kama-  jju^  Kamarina  was  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Korkyra  was 
to  Corinth.  The  circumstances  which  had  called  her  into 
being  made  her  accessible  both  by  land  and  sea.  A  war 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  revolted  dependency  fol- 

Allieeon    lowed1.    Neither  side  lacked  allies,  Greek  or  barbarian. 

Syracuse  found  help  where  one  would  hardly  have  looked 

for    it,  at  the  hands   of    her    neighbours    of   Megara. 

Henna  too  was  on  her  side ;  the  holy  city  of  the  goddesses, 

already  perhaps  half-hellenized,  was  deemed  worthy  to 

take  a  share  in  a  Hellenic  struggle  2.     And  as  France  and 

Spain  backed  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  of  England,  so 

Greek  cities  were  found  to  back  the  revolt  of  Kamarina. 

Action  of   We  are  not  told  their  names :  we  hear  only  that  Gela. 
theSikels. 

when  asked  for  help,  refused  to  fight  against  Syracuse. 

That  the  Sikels,  as  a  body,  took  the  side  of  Kamarina,  is 

only  what  we  should  have  looked  for.     Syracuse  was  their 

special  enemy,  always  advancing  at  their  cost.    Inde- 

1  I  Assume,  with  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  aoi,  41a,  that  this  is  the  war  between 
Syracuse  and  Kamarina  recorded  in  the  precious  fragment  of  Philistos 
which  has  been  accidentally  preserved  because  Dionysios  of  Haliharnassfts 
(Ep.  de  Pnec.  Hist.  5)  wanted  to  pick  holes  in  his  style.  I  see  no 
other  war  to  which  the  account  can  belong.  The  words  are ;  Xvpaxovviot 
M  sapa\a&6vT*s  MeyapcTt  «a2  *Ewcdovt,  Kapaptwdtot  &  2t«cAofe  §ctd  robt 
&Wovs  ovup&x0***  'M*  TcAe/vr  &$pofoayr*t,  r«A$<M  b*  Zvpaxowrloit  oCm 
f<paaav  woKtpfattr'  Xvpcucovaio*  &  vwQav6p€voi  Kafiapivalom  rov  'Ypfurbv 
kafrbn-as.  Here  it  unluckily  breaks  off.  The  &Woi  avfiftax0*  must  surely 
mean  Greek  allies. 

*  This  is  the  only  notice  anywhere  that  seems  to  give  the  slightest  sup- 
port to  the  statement  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (see  vol.  i.  p.  174)  that 
Henna  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse,  On  the  other  band,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  that  statement  is  a  false  inference  from  the  action  of  Henna  now. 
Stephen  does  not  quote  Philistos  or  anybody  else. 
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pendent  Kamarina  was  indeed  likely  to  do  the  same ;  but  chap.  v. 
dependent  Kamarina  had  hardly  done  it  as  yet.     The  Defeat  and 
forces  of  the  revolted  town  crossed  the  Hyrminos,  thejp^g^1 
modern  Ragusa,  which  was  therefore  the  boundary  stream  rina- 
between  the  metropolis  and   the  dependency.    A  battle 
must   have  followed  in  which   Syracuse  had  the  upper 
hand;   for  the  rebellious  settlement  was  conquered,  and 
it  underwent  the  sternest  results  of  conquest.     So  bitter 
was  the  wrath  of  the   mother-city  that   Kamarina  was 
swept  from  the  earth1.     Its  value  as  an  outpost  and 
defence  of  Syracuse  was  felt  to  be  less  than  the  danger 
of  its  setting  itself  up   as  a  rival  to   Syracuse.     And  Relatione 
if  Syracuse  and  Gela  were  on  such  good  terms  as  thes-^j^ 
story  implies,  Syracuse  may  have  been  pleased  that  her  *nd  °6,a- 
territory  should  march  directly  on  that  of  her  independent 
neighbour,  rather  than  to  have  a  dependency  of  doubtful 
faith  placed  between  them. 

We  have  yet  another  story  of  civil  strife  in  Syracuse  Civil  dis- 
which  seems  to  bring  us  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  period.  Incuse. 
For  the  new  dispute  is  said  to  have  led  to  a  change  in  the  B-0,  c'  5°°' 
constitution  *.     By  that  we  can  understand  nothing  short 
of  the  driving  out  of  the  Oamoroi  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.     The  particular  event  which  incident- 
ally led  to  this  revolution  was  one  eminently  characteristic 
of  Greek  manners  8.     Two  young  men  of  the  ruling  order, 

1  Iliac,  vi.  5  ;  Ayaffr&rojy  M  Kapapirafar  y&ofUvw  voAi/ie*  vw6  Xv/Muroerfwr 

8T  dvoVnuriy.    Cf.  Scholia  ad  Pind.  OL  v.  16.    So  Herodotus,  vii  154; 

XvpijKouiwv  IN  ijr  Ka/iApiva  rb  &px<uov ;  Skymnos  (294)  givee  both  fact  and 

date; 

Svptur&rioc  8)  rip  KapApiirar  KeyofUvrpr 

afoot  tik  raforfw  ijpor  lx  0a0p&r  v6\iv, 
wpds  If  fny  teal  rcrrop&rorr'  yKrjfitrrjv. 
9  The  relation  of  these  inland  strifes  to  the  war  with  Hippokratee  (Herod, 
vii.  154)  will  come  farther  on. 

»  On  the  references  to  thid  story  in  Aristotle  (PoL  v.  3.  5,  v.  4. 1)  and 
Plutarch  (Pneo.  Reip.  Ger.  3a)  see  Appendix  II.    Plutarch  enlarges  more 
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chap.  v.   each,  it  would  seem,  in  the  possession  of  some  office,  fell 
out  on  a  private  quarrel  of  a  kind  which  might  tempt  one 
to  say  that  the  curse  of  the  founder  still  hung  over  the 
city.     One  of  the  two,  going  away  on  a  journey,  left  his 
beloved  in  the  care  of  his  friend.     The  guardian  employed 
the    opportunity  to  win  the  youth  for   himself.      The 
wronged  lover  on  his  return  avenged  himself  by  seducing 
the  offender's  wife  \    This  personal  quarrel  next,  in  some 
way  not  explained,  put  on  a  political  character.     A  wise 
elder  forestalled  the  principle  of  the  ostracism  of  Athens 
Action       and  of  the  petalism   of  Syracuse  itself*     He  counselled 
Senate.       *ke   Senate  —  a    smaller    Council,   doubtless    inside    the 
general  body  of  the  Gamoroi  —  to  banish  both  the  dis- 
putants, before  their  quarrels  led  the  city  into  yet  greater 
dangers.      His  advice  was  not  followed;   quarrels  grew 
more  bitter,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  fol- 
Existenee    lowed  2.     It  is  hard  to  understand  this  account  in  any  way 
cratic         except  by  supposing  that  a  democratic  party  had  already 
wty-        arisen  in   Syracuse,   and  was   threatening  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  old    citizens.      In    such    a   case   each 
political  party  might  easily  take  up  the  side  of  one  dis- 
putant in  the  personal  quarrel,  as  has  often  happened  in 
the  political  controversies  of  later  times3.      Details  are 
unluckily  wanting. 
Position  of      If  this  be  the  right  understanding  of  the  tale  which 
comes  to  us  in  this  isolated  shape,  this  unseemly  personal 

on  the  friendship  between  the  two  men,  Aristotle  on  their  both  being  in 
office ;  iv  rats  dpxcus  6vtojt. 

1  This  is  told  by  both  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.  Plutarch  adds  the  detail 
of  the  trust  put  in  the  offender ;  6  iikv  rbr  kp&iicrov  rod  iraipov  kafiajv 

<t>Vka<TGU¥  &ti<p$€lpcr. 

*  The  wise  counsellor  comes  in  Plutarch  only ;  tw  wpw&vTipa*  tii  els 
QovXfjr  *afx\6bv.  Here  we  get  the  Senate,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Gamoroi  (comitia  euriata)  which  heard  the  case  of 
Agathoklds. 

3  Aristotle,  u.  s. ;  60c?  9poGkap&foorr&  robs  ir  r$  woKiTttipari  fecorofffa- 
cay  w6rr(S. 
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quarrel  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  revolution  which  chap.  v. 
put  an  end  to  the  ascendency  of  the  old  citizens  of  Syra- 
cuse.     The  gradually  growing  body  of    later    settlers,  Revolt  of 
claiming  now  to  be  the  true  people — the  DSmoi— of  Syra-  m  alliance 
cuse,  rose,  in  concert  with  the  Sikel  villains  of  the  Gamoroi,  Tj?*^. thc 
who  were  in  a  harder  case  than  themselves,  and  overthrew  rioi. 
the  common   enemy.     The    descendants  of    the  settlers  Position 
under  Archias  had  by  this  time  fully  put  on  the  character  oligarchy. 
of  an   aristocratic  and  exclusive  body.      As  such,  they 
had  to  give  way  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  new 
political  power.      Once,  we  may  believe,  in  fact  if  not  ixi 
name,  a  democratic  body,  still  keeping,  we  may  be  sure, 
much  of  the  equality  of  a  democracy  among  themselves, 
they  had  shrank  up  into  an  oligarchy,  while  a  new  and 
wider  democracy  arose  around  them  to  whose  members 
they  refused  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    No  man  had  lost  his  rights  ;  but  the  class  to 
whom  rights  were  denied  had  grown  so  large  that  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  •  people,   and    looked  on  those 
who  had  once  been  the  whole  people  as  men  who  wrong- 
fully shut  them   out   from  what  they  had    a  right   to 
claim*     It  is  the  common  story  of  oligarchies,  whatever 
their  origin ;  it  is  perhaps  most  instructive  in  the  case  of 
those  oligarchies  whose  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Syracusan  Qamoroi. 

The  banished  party  fled  to  .  the  Syracusan  outpost  of  The 
Kasmenai,  and  there  maintained  themselves  against  those  »t  Eu- 
who  now  bore  rule  in  the  city  *.    Of  the  form  of  democracy  men"* 

1  Wo  now  can  turn  to  Herodotus  (vii.  155),  where  this  revolution  is 
brought  in  casually  in  telling  the  tale  of  Gelon ;  tovs  yapSpovs  *aA«o/*lrot*  rGnr 
SvpjpHxrfar  Uv*<r6vra$  hw6  tc  tow  Mjpov  *al  rw  aqurkpajv  lovXotr  Kakto/itvw 
Si  KvXXvpiojy.  Gelon  brings  the  Gamoroi  back  to  Syracuse  U  KaofUrtjt 
w6\iost  in  which  last  word  we  may  possibly  (see  above,  p.  19)  discern  a 
reference  to  the  separate  being  of  Kasmenai  at  that  moment.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  an  exact  date  to  this  revolution.  How  long  had  the 
Gamoroi  been  at  Kasmenai  in  B.o.  485  or  in  B.  0.  491  ? 
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chap.  v.  established  by  this  first  of  the  many  democratic  revolu- 
tions of  Syracuse  we  are  unluckily  told  nothing.  Above 
all,  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  know  what  was  the 
reward  of  the  KyUyrioi  for  their  services  in  the  struggle. 
The  first  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  must  have  received  at  least 
democracy.  frU  personal  freedom ;  before  long  the  admission  of  Sikels 
to  political  rights  in  Sikeliot  cities  will  cease  to  be  won- 
derful. This  may  well  have  been  the  earliest  example. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  shape  of  the  new 
constitution,  its  life  was  short.  The  destinies  of  the 
Gamoroi  who  had  found  shelter  at  Kasmenai,  and  the 
destinies  of  those  who  had  taken  their  place  in  Syracuse, 
alike  form  part  of  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the 
famous  dynasty  of  the  Deinomenids  marched  to  power 
both  in  Syracuse  and  in  other  Sikeliot  cities. 

The  tem-        During  all  this  time  the  Island,  Ortygia,  was  the  city. 

OrtygL  It  was  the  strong  place,  the  seat  of  rule,  the  oldest  quarter 
and  the  holiest.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Syracusan  people. 
Other  posts  might  be  fortified,  other  spots  might  be 
dwelled  in ;  but  Ortygia  was  the  centre  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  hearth  of  the  special  deities  of  the  common- 
wealth. Of  some  of  the  temples  of  Syracuse  we  have 
heard  already.  We  have  heard  the  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  of  Ath6n6.  Artemis  was  the  special  goddess 
of  Ortygia;  yet  her  warrior-sister  seems  in  some  sort  to 

History  of  have  eclipsed  her  on  her  own  ground.    The  house  of 

of  Athdnd.  Athene  stood  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  Island.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  with  her  shield  stood  high  above 
every  other  object  in  the  Island ;  when  that  shield  could  no 
longer  be  seen,  the  man  of  Syracuse  was  no  longer  in  his 
own  home.  He  who  set  forth  from  the  Great  Harbour  to 
cross  the  seas  watched  till  his  eyes  could  behold  the  shield 
no  longer.  He  then  made  his  offerings  to  the  powers  that 
were  to  guard  him   on   strange  waters  and  in  strange 
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lands 1.   That  temple  still  abides,  though  in  a  strange  guise  cbap.  t. 
indeed.     There  are  few  spots  in  Christendom  that  suggest 
deeper  thoughts.     There  is  the 

"Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods;" 
in  one  sense  far  more  truly  so  than  the  later  house  of  which 
those  words  were  spoken.  The  Parthenftn  of  the  island  has 
been  not  less  varied  in  its  fates  than  the  Parthen&n  of  the 
hill 9.  The  house  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens,  the  house  of 
the  Panagia,  taken  and  retaken  over  again  by  Turk  from 
Christian  and  by  Christian  from  Turk,  has  been  the  very 
centre  of  the  Eternal  Strife,  the  most  hardly  fought-for 
prize  of  its  warfare.  But  never,  since  it  once  passed  away 
to  become  a  mosque  of  the  False  Prophet,  has  the  church 
where  the  Bulgarian-slayer  made  his  offerings  again  be- 
come a  temple  of  Christian  worship.  But  the  house  of  our 
Lady  on  the  Island  of  Syracuse,  won  back  for  the  faith 
by  the  sword  of  Maniakes  and  by  the  sword  of  Roger, 
still  keeps  embedded  in  its  walls  the  mighty  columns 
which  not  only  Hermokrates  and  Timoledn,  but  JSschylus 
and  Pindar  had  gazed  upon.  And  older  still,  of  yet  more  The  tem- 
primaeval  Doric  guise,  stands  the  home  of  the  other  virgin  Artemis, 
patroness  of  the  Island.  The  first  Lady  of  Ortygia,  if 
overshadowed  by  her  sister,  is  not  displaced.  If  the  house 
of  Artemis  has  not  lived  on  to  become  a  holy  place  of 
other  creeds  3,  yet  her  shattered  columns,  with  their  mas- 
sive capitals  all  but  joining  each  other  in  a  single  stone, 

1  See  Appendix  IV. 

9  See  Appendix  IV.  Bat  let  us  quote  the  good  Fazello's  rather  light-of- 
natore  description  (L  171);  "  Altera  ibidem  sedes  Minerva;  fait,  et  ea  or* 
natissima  . .  .  Potto  templum  hoc  illud  esse  Syracusani  predicant  quod 
mafimnm  Syracttsis  est  hodie  et  prosulis  sedes.  Est  namque  ex  utroqne 
latere  tredecim  lapideis  columnis  canaliculis  undique  circomcavatis,  abacis- 
que,  et  epistyliis  ornatis  snffultnm.  Gujnsmodi  plum  Agrigenti,  Selinunte, 
et  Segests9  olim  a  GrsBois  condita  visnntur.** 

*  Yet  Artemis  has,  in  the  latest  changes,  risen  again  in  some  sort  to 
displace  other  creeds.  There  is  something  odd  when  we  read  "  Via  Diana 
gia  San  Paolo.*' 
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chap.  v.  cany  us  back,  if  not  to  the  days  of  Archias,  at  least 
to  days  when  the  plantation  of  Archias  reckoned  among 
the  youngest  cities  of  the  earth1.  Between  the  dash- 
ing waves  of  the  outer  sea  and  the  smoother  waters 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  fortress  of  DionysioS 
and  Charles  which  guards  the  approach  to  the  main- 
land and  the  fortress  of  Maniakes  and  Frederick  which 
guards  the  outlet  to  the  main  sea,  the  pillars  of  Artemis 
and  Athene,  with  the  life  of  a  city  of  men  never  ceasing 
around  them,  have  seen  the  hill  above  them  begin  and 
cease  to  be,  and  again  begin  to  be,  a  place  of  human  dwell- 
ing. The  work  of  Archias  has  outlived  the  work  of  Gel6n 
and  of  Dionysios. 
Outposts  At  the  same  time  there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that, 
ing  the  "  though  the  city  was  still  confined  to  the  Island,  its  imme- 
chief  roads,  fo^fe  neighbourhood  contained  more  than  one  outlying 
post,  fortified,  inhabited,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  con- 
taining ancient  and  venerated  temples.  Of  one  of  these, 
Polichna,  with  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  we  have  had 
already  to  speak  when  treating  of  the  beginnings  of  Syra- 
cuse2. And  it  would  seem  that  there  were  at  least  two 
other  detached  outposts,  each  of  them  commanding  one  of 
the  three  great  roads  by  which  Syracuse  could  be  ap- 
proached. Polichna  commands  the  Helorine  road,  the 
road  to  the  direct  south,  answering  to  the  modern  road 
and  railway  to  Noto.  The  great  northern  road  to  Megara 
and  Katane  passed  right  over  the  hill.  Between  them 
the  inland  road,  leading  to  the  inland  outpost  of  Akrai, 
passed  under  the  southern  side  of  Epipolai.  Each  of 
these  roads,  no  less  than  that  leading  to  Hel&ron,  had  a 
The  post  to  defend  it  as  it  drew  near  to  the  Island.     The 

A^ta.0   inland  road  passed  below  the  great  temple  of  Apoll6n  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  the  temenos  of  which  in  after 
days  gave  a  name  to  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  the  city. 
1  See  Appendix  IV.  f  See  vol.  L  pp.  359-363. 
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It  was  a  point  of  special  importance,  as  it  commands  the  chap.  v. 
ground  below  the  theatre,  where  the  lower  terrace  of 
the  hill  fades  away,  and  the  marshy  ground  comes  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  upper  terrace  K  Whatever  share  Apolldn 
may  have  had  in  his  sister's  house  within  the  Island 2,  the 
patron  god  of  all  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily8  is  likely  to 
have  had  his  own  temple  from  very  early  times.  And  it 
seems  quite  reasonable  to  think  that  his  special  quarter, 
the  TemeniteSy  held  on  this  road  a  position  at  once  as 
sanctuary  and  as  place  of  defence,  answering  to  that  of 
Polichna  and  the  Olympieion  on  the  Helorine  road  *. 

But  far  more  important  than  all  was  the  post  on  the  Achradina. 
north  road,  on  the  hill  itself,  which  must  from  quite  early 
times  have  been  much  more  than  an  outpost     The  region 
known  as  Achradina5,  a  name  which,  at  least  in   later 
usage,  took  in  both  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill  and  the 
low  ground  between  the  hill  and  the  Island,  was  at  first 
no  part  of  the  city.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
either  uninhabited  or  unfortified.     Merely  as  a  military  Upper 
post,  the  upper  part  of  Achradina  could  not  have  been  ^  outpoit. 
long  left  altogether  defenceless.     It  had  in  truth  a  good 
natural  defence,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that 
natural  defence  was  made  available  for  military  purposes 
in  a  remarkable  way.     The   Latomiai  or  stone-quarries  The 
are,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  most  marked  features      omtai- 
of  Syracusan  topography,  and  a  mournful  interest  attaches 
to   them   at  a  later  stage  of  our  story.     A   long  line 
of  them  runs  along  the  hill-side  at  its  middle  height. 
They  have  been  cut  and  enlarged  at  various  times ;  but 
there  are  signs  that  their  beginning  was  very  early.    Their 
object  seems  to  have  been  twofold.     Besides  the  obvious 

1  See  vol.  L  p.  549. 

9  That  he  had  some  rights  there  appear  from  the  inscription  spoken  of  in 
Appendix  IV. 
9  See  vol.  L  p.  326.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  579.  •  See  Appendix  V. 
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chap.  v.  purpose  of  supplying  building-stone,  there  can  be  little 
£*£**  doubt  that  they  had  also  a  military  use.  They  formed  a 
nee.  strong  line  of  defence  for  the  upper  part  of  Achradina. 

This  points  to  this  part  of  the  hill  as  being  occupied,  in- 
habited, and  defended,  within  two  or  three  generations 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
The  west  This  date  of  the  6tone-quarries  may  make  us  more 
Achrmdin*.  inclined  to  accept  the  opinion  which  assigns  to  this 
period,  the  period  between  Archias  and  Gel6n,  the  build- 
ing, or  rather  the  cutting  out,  of  the  western  wall  of 
Achradina l.  This  wall  may  still  be  traced,  and  consider- 
able parts  are  still  remaining.  It  stretches  from  the  upper 
terrace  of  Achradina  nearly  due  north  to  the  cliffs  of  the 
northern  coast.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  two  points 
strongly  marked  by  nature.  It  starts  from  a  small  valley 
which  at  that  point  divides  Achradina  from  the  later  parts 
of  the  city  to  the  west.  It  reaches  to  that  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Panagia*, 
keeps  a  memory  of  another  age,  and  which  opens  into  a 
picturesque  limestone  combe  running  some  way  inland. 
Here,  along  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  wall  and  its  towers,  or  the  preparations  for  them  by 
cutting  away  the  rock,  may  be  clearly  traced.  They  form 
one  whole  with  a  vast  mass  of  cuttings  for  other  works,  some 
of  them  evidently  for  large  buildings,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Achradina.  But  the  effect  of  the  wall  itself  may  be 
better  studied  at  some  central  points  further  to  the  south. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  all  that  remains,  is 
made  by  simply  cutting  away  the  rock,  the  usual  way  of 
Cnttinff  of  making  things  in  Achradina.  At  Rome,  at  Alatrium,  at 
e  w  '  Selinous  8,  in  some  later  works  in  Syracuse  itself,  the  hill- 
side was  scarped,  but  the  scarped  surface  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  of  masonry.     Here  the  scarped  surface 

1  See  TopografU,  177;  Lapna,  p.  95.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

3  See  voL  L  p.  424. 
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and  the  wall  are  the  same  thing.  Towers  were  placed  chap.  v. 
in  advance;  unluckily  no  gateway  is  preserved.  The 
earlier  date  given  to  this  work,  and  thereby  to  the  occu- 
pation and  fencing-in  of  Achradina,  is  far  more  likely 
than  that  which  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Oeldn.  We 
have  to  suppose  an  occupied  space  apart  from  the  Island, 
less  apart  perhaps  than  it  seems  now,  with  the  low  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lying  unfortified  between  it  and  the 
Island. 

If  we  conceive  upper  Achradina  to  have  once  been  Position 
in  this  way  distinct,  we  shall  better  understand  some  anoe  of6*^ 
of  the  present  appearances  of  this  part  of  Syracuse.     The  -^h**1111*- 
Latomiai   and  the  other  cuttings  in  the  rocks   give  a 
singularly  wild  air  to  a  quarter  which  was  once   part 
of  a  thickly  peopled  city.     We  see  the  like  to  this  day 
in  more  than  one  Sicilian   town1.     That  is  to  say,  the 
cuttings  were  made  when  Achradina  was  a  distinct  post; 
they  are  in  truth  part  of  its  defences.     Their  existence  in 
the  seventh  century  before  our  sera  seems  well  ascertained  *. 
The  most  exposed  side,  open  to  the  western  side  of  the  hill, 
was  guarded  by  the  scarped  wall.     The  southern  face,  with 
its  natural  wall  at  two  levels,  was  further  protected  by  the 
Latomiai.     To  the  east  there  were  the  cliffs  and  the  sea 
beneath  them ;   at  a  later  time  a  wall,  partly  cut,  partly 
built,  was  carried  along   the  edge  of  the  cliffs8.     The 
ground  thus   taken  in  is  far  larger   than  Polichna,  far 
larger  than  the  Island  itself.     It  was  not  a  mere  outpost ; 
it  was  something   that  could  easily  grow  into  a  second 
city.     But  it  had  not,  like  Polichna  and  Temenites,  any  No  special 
specially  religious  character,  nor  did  it  ever  put  on  such  ^L^n* 
a  character  at  any  time.     Temples  have  been  placed  by 
conjecture  within  the  bounds  of  Achradina,  and  so  large  a 

1  See  voL  i.  pp.  151,  173  in  the  account*  of  Modica  and  Cartrogio- 
vanni. 
1  See  Appendix  V.  $  See  Appendix  V. 
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chap.  v.  space  is  not  likely  to  have  been  without  temples  of  some 
kind.  But  it  is  certain  that  Achradina  never  boasted  of 
any  of  the  greatest  and  oldest  and  most  homeward  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  commonwealth.  Zeus  and  Apollon,  AthenS 
and  Artemis,  D6m6t£r  and  the  KorS,  always  dwelled  else- 
where. 
Present  The  height  of  Achradina  is  now  utterly  desolate,  save  a 

Achradina.  few  scattered  houses  which  have  arisen  in  later  times. 
Few  things  are  more  striking  than  to  wander  over  the 
forsaken  site ;  it  needs  some  effort  of  faith  to  carry  about 
us  the  conviction  that  it  was  once  a  thickly  inhabited  city 

Signi  of     of  men.    Yet  we  cannot  go  many  steps  without  lighting  on 
Dmldings* 

signs  of  man's  former  presence.     In  some  parts  the  cutting 

of  the  stone  for  the  foundation  of  buildings  shows  that  the 

buildings  lay  close  together.     Here  and  there  we  can  trace 

an  ancient  street  with  the  wheel-marks  of  distant  ages  still 

left  in  the  solid  stone.     Here  are  the  foundations  of  houses; 

here  are  the  wider  spaces  cut  away  for  the  foundations  of 

public  buildings;    here  we  light  on  monuments  of  days 

before  the  Greek  had  made  the  height  his  own.    A  mass  of 

Sikeltomb.  rock,  cut  away  and  hollowed  from  inside,  with  steps  with- 
out and  seats  within,  covered  by  the  living  stone  hewn  into 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  barrel- vault,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
resting-place  of  the  dead  *.  In  such  a  place,  within  the  in- 
habited city,  it  can  hardly  be  the  tomb  of  a  Greek ;  is  it 
too  wild  a  flight  of  fancy  to  believe  that  we  have  stood 

View  from  within  the  burial-chamber  of  a  Sikel  king  ?  From  many 
points  of  the  forsaken  height,  we  look  down  on  the  lower 
terrace  beneath,  or  the  open  sea  and  the  Great  Harbour,  on 
PISmmyrion  and  Ortygia,  the  Island  a  marked  contrast  to 
all  the  rest,  thick  with  houses,  crowned  with  churches, 
fenced  in  by  the  vanishing  walls  of  later  times  which 
might  claim  some  respect  as  the  representatives  of  older 

1  See  the  building,  or  rather  cutting,  marked  37  in  the  plan  in  the 
Topografia. 
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defences  \    And  there  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  to  the  chap.  v. 

east,  the  inland  mountains  to  the  west.     When  Achradina 

was   first  occupied,  the  history  of   Syracuse  had  hardly 

begun ;  but  in  that  history  the  occupation  of  Achradina 

was  no  small  stage. 

Before  we  turn  away  from  the  early  days  of  Syracuse,  Polichna. 

we  must  take  one  more  glance  at  Polichna.     That  outpost 

and  its  famous  sanctuary  are  the  subject  of  more  distinct 

evidence  than  either  of  its  fellows.     We  shall  presently 

come  across  a  historical  notice  which  shows  that  the  temple 

of  Olympian  Zeus  was  in  being  in  the  very  beginning  of 

the  fifth  century.     Nor  is  there  any  need  to  think  that  it 

was  new  then.     It  has  not  wholly  perished.     Those  who  The  Olym- 

have  had  the  luck  to  write  or  to  read  Syracusan  history  p 

with  the  Great  Harbour  beneath  their  eyes  know  well  the 

two  columns,  white  in  the  morning  sun,  which  greet  their 

eyes  at  every  dawn.    Clearly  they  stand  out  in  the  western 

view  from  Ortygia,  the  view  whence  all  Syracusan  history 

seems  laid  out  as  in  a  chart  before  us.     Those  two  shat-  Th©  two 

column, 
tered  columns  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  great  Olympieion, 

famous  in  the  tale  of  Thucydides  and  in  all  Syracusan  his- 
tory. On  the  spot  we  can  trace  out  part  of  the  basement* 
and  we  see  that  of  the  two  columns  one  was  the  second  in  the 
front  to  the  east,  while  the  other  was  one  of  the  range  on  the 
north  side.  The  entablature  is  gone ;  the  capitals  are  gone ; 
but  we  can  see  that  the  columns  are  of  the  true  old  Doric 
type ;  we  could  tell  without  book  that  they  not  only  looked 
down  on  the  camps  of  Himilk6n  and  of  Nikias,  but  that 
they  beheld  the  march  of  Gelon,  when  he  came  to  make 
Syracuse  the  head  of  Sikeliot  cities.     They  have  one  feature 

1  At  my  visit  to  Syracuse  in  1889,  the  spirit  of  havoc,  which  teems  to  be 
the  very  life  of  Sicilian  municipalities,  was  glutting  itself  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  Now,  in  1890,  the  havoc  has 
spread  itself  to  the  gates,  and  we  have  lost  the  lively  impression  of  the 
work  of  the  tyrant  which  was  given  us  by  the  work  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
1  site. 
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chap.  v.  which  marks  them  off  from  most  other  columns  of  their 
class.  Far  smaller  than  the  giant  pillars  of  Selinous,  far 
smaller  than  those  of  the  temples  in  the  Syracusan  island, 
they  are  not,  like  them,  built  out  of  pieces,  drum  piled  on 
dram.  Each  is  hewn  out  of  a  single  stone,  like  the  vast 
monoliths  in  which  Roman  taste  delighted  in  later  days. 
View  from  There  is  no  better  point  to  take  in  the  greatness  of  the 
Syracuse  that  once  was,  to  trace  the  advance  from  the 
Ortygia  of  Archias  to  the  fivefold  city  of  the  second 
Hierdn,  than  either  the  Olympieion  itself  or  some  other 
points  of  the  hill  of  Polichna.  The  castle  of  Maniakes 
looks  across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  head- 
land where  once  stood  the  forts  of  Nikias.  The  lofty  front 
of  the  great  church  of  Syracuse  shows,  if  it  hides,  the 
temple  of  Athene  which  became  in  turn  the  sanctuary  of 
Christ  and  Mahomet  The  fortifications  of  Charles  the 
Emperor  mark  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  castle  of 
Dionysioe,  the  law-courts  of  Timoledn,  the  royal  house  of 
Hierdn.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  long  ridge  of  Achradina 
and  Epipolai,  with  the  stern  bluff  of  Thymbris  rising 
behind.  It  dimly  lights  on  the  buildings  crouching  under 
the  shadow  of  the  hill,  buildings  hardly  seen  in  their 
distinctness,  but  among  which  the  rising  seats  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Greek,  till  they  were  shut  out  by  the  icena 
of  the  Roman,  the  arcades  on  arcades  of  the  Roman's  own 
amphitheatre,  must  once  have  stood  forth  as  prominent  ob- 
jects against  the  hill-side  which  rose  above  them.  We  see 
the  toilsome  path  by  which  Demosthenes  marched  to  his  night 
attack  on  the  height  of  Epipolai.  We  see  where  Himilkdn 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  very  home  of  pestilence.  And  in 
that  view  we  would  fain  believe  that  we  see  the  worthiest 
spot  of  all,  the  home  where  Timoledn  dwelled  as  the  father 
and  counsellor  of  the  city  that  he  had  saved 1.     One  great 

1  I  know  of  no  reason  to  place  the  estate  of  Timoledn  at  Tremilia  rather 
than  anywhere  else ;  bat  let  the  popular  belief  stand  for  the  moment. 
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scene  only  in  the  long  tale  is  perhaps  well  hidden  from  as.  chap.  v. 
We  can  call  up  the  vision  of  Syracuse,  greatest  city  of 
Hellas,  greatest  city  of  Europe ;  we  cannot  see  where  the 
soldiers  of  Marcellus  climbed  up  to  change  the  home  of 
commonwealths,  of  tyrants,  and  of  kings,  into  the  head  of 
a  subject  province  where  Verres  was  sent  to  rule  in  the 
house  of  Hieron. 

§  2.    The  First  Age  of  the  Tyrants. 
B.  c.  608-505. 

It  is  but  a  meagre  tale  that  we  have  been  able  to  put 
together  of  the  political  history  of  Syracuse  during  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years.  Yet  it  is  far  fuller  than  any 
that  we  can  put  together  of  any  of  the  other  Sikeliot  cities. 
Of  Naxos  for  instance  we  have  not  a  word  to  say.  And 
though  in  some  cities  we  have  fuller  accounts  of  particular 
events,  yet,  far  as  we  have  been  from  coming  to  a  conse- 
cutive history  of  Syracuse,  we  have  come  nearer  to  it  than 
we  can  come  in  the  case  of  any  other  city  of  Sicily.  And  No  tyrants 
one  thing  stands  out  before  all  others  in  our  Syracusan  sl^use. 
notices.  A  king,  as  we  have  seen,  is  just  possible ;  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  in  this  first  age  of  Hellenic  Sicily 
Syracuse  never  saw  a  tyrant.  We  have  seen  the  strife 
of  the  patricians  and  the  commons  leading  to  the  momen- 
tary victory  of  the  excluded  class;  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  man  take  advantage  of  the  disputes  of  the  two  poli- 
tical parties  to  make  himself  absolute  master  over  both. 
It  ought  not  to  be  needful  again  to  define  the  Greek  Abuse  of 
tyranny;  yet,  when  that  and  so  many  other  technical 
terms  of  Greek  politics  are  so  commonly  turned  away 
from  their  proper  meaning  by  vague  popular  use,  it  may 
be  well  to  put  in  a  warning  for  the  hundredth  time  as 
to  the  meaning  which  attached  to  the  word  tyrant  when 
both  name  and  thing  were  new. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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chap.  v.       The  experience  of  our  own   times   happily  helps  us. 

Modem      Qu,.  ^ge  has  seen  the  growth,  the   dominion,  and  the 
experience.  ^B  e 

fall,    of   one  power  in   which   the    Greek  tyranny  was 

reproduced  to  the  letter.     But  when  all  that  is  meant 
is  to  brand  a  modern  ruler  as  an  oppressor,  it  is  better 
to  call   him  an    oppressor  than    to    misuse    the   Greek 
technical  term.     According  to  Greek  notions,  all  oppressors 
Meaning    are  not  tyrants  and  all  tyrants  are  not  oppressors.     The 
tyrant       tyrant,  in  Greek  republican  days,  was  the  man  who  raised 
himself  to  kingly  or  more  than  kingly  power  in  a  state 
Tyrants      where  kingship  was  not  the  lawful  constitution.     So,  by 
CL.**  a  most  accurate  analogy,  in  Roman  Imperial  tunes  the 
^P11,6-      tyrant  was  the  man  who  raised  himself  to  Empire  by  re- 
volt against  an  Emperor  lawfully  acknowledged 1.     These 
two  uses  of  the  name  answer  as  nearly  to  each  other  as 
the  different  political  conditions  to  which  they  severally 
belong  allow.     It  is  a  kind  of  secondary  use  of  the  word 
when  the  name  tyrant  is  applied  to  a  lawful  king  who 
takes  to  himself  powers  beyond  those  which  the  laws  of 
his  state  have  entrusted  to  its  kings 2.     But  in  all  three 
uses  of  the  name  the  leading  idea  is  the  same ;  tyranny  is 
everywhere  usurpation.     Its  essence  is  the  unlawful  gain- 
ing of  power ;  as  to  the  use  of  the  power  when  gained,  the 
Change  in  name  is,  strictly  speaking,  colourless.     The  fact  that  so 


ing  ofThe   many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  were  harsh  and  even  bloody 

word.         rulers  helped,  even  in  old  Greek  times,  to  give  the  word 

a  shade  of  meaning  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 

it.     Still  in  Greek  use,  though  the  oppressive  tyrant  was 

the  rule,  yet  to  speak  of  a  just  and  benevolent  tyrant 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  use  of  the  word  lingered 
very  long  into  the  middle  ages.  The  definite  notion  of  usurpation,  of 
supplanting  a  lawful  power  of  some  kind,  whether  kingly  or  republican, 
was  slow  in  giving  way  to  the  vague  use  of  the  word  now  common. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  ▼.  io.  6 ;  clov  ftcftfor  /**r  wtpl  "Apyos  *dt  trtpot  rbpawoi 
KarioTTfcrav  paaiXttat  vwapxowrrjs.  So  Nabis  at  Sparta  long  after.  See 
Livy,  xxxiv.  31. 
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was  not  a  contradiction  in  terms l.     In  its  Roman  use  chap.  v. 
the  word  is  absolutely  colourless  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
government.     Some  of  the  class  of  so-called  tyrants  were 
among  the  best  rulers  that  the  Empire  ever  saw.     For 
in  their   day  it  was    simply  a  question  of  final  success  Difference 
whether  a  man   should  be  handed  down   in   history  as^^k^ 
tyrant  or  as  Emperor.     It   was  just  as  in   later  days,  Jtoman 
when  it  was  a  question  of  final  success  whether  a  man 
should  be  handed  down  as  Pope  or  as  Antipope.     Such 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  case  when  the  question  lay  between 
two  men ;  it  was  different  where  the  question  lay  between 
two  forms  of  government.     In  old  Greek  ideas  the  lawful 
king  might  be  degraded  into  the  tyrant ;  but  no  amount 
of  success  on  the  part  of  the  tyrant,  no  amount  of  military 
glory,  no  real  merit  in  his  civil  government,  could  ever 
change  him,  as  long  as  the  true  Greek  spirit  lasted,  into  a 
lawful  king. 

Yet  kingship  and  tyranny  always  stand  in  a  certain  Relation 
relation  to  one  another.     In  Greek  ideas  tyranny  was  the  kingship 
corruption,  perhaps  rather  the  base  imitation,  of  kingship.  JfJJy™ 
So  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  few,  was  the  base  imitation 
of  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  best ;  so  the  rule  of  the  mere 
multitude,  call  it  ochlocracy  or  what  we  will,  was  the  base 
imitation  of  democracy,  the  rule  of  the  whole  people.     It 
is  hard  to  say  what  the  formal  position  of  a  tyrant  was ; 
or  it  might  be  truer  to  say  that,  tyranny  being  in  its 
own  nature  unlawful,  the  tyrant  had  no  formal  position. 
He  got  power  how  he  could ;    he  kept  it  how  he  could ; 
he  exercised  it  as  best  suited  his  purpose.     The  outward  The  body- 
badge  of  the  tyrant,  as  distinguished  from  the  republican 
magistrate,  is  the  body-guard,  the  spearmen.    The  tyrant's 
first  step  to  dominion  is  to  get  such  a  guard  by  any 
manner  of  means,  not  uncommonly  by  the  vote  of  a  de- 

1  Strabo,  xiii.  4.  1 7,  of  the  tyrants  of  Kibyra. 
B  % 
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chap.  v.  luded  people 1.  For  the  tyrant  is  described  as  most  com- 
monly rising  to  power  by  the  help  of  personal  influence  of 
Ways  of  some  kind.  He  is  a  magistrate  who  abuses  his  official 
tyranny,  powers  to  his  own  ends;  he  is  a  popular  leader,  who 
abuses  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not  un- 
commonly he  is  the  character  whose  fascination  is  the 
strongest  of  all,  the  man  of  noble  birth  who  takes  up  the 
cause  of  the  commons  against  his  own  order.  When,  in 
any  of  these  ways,  he  has  once  got  armed  men  at  his 
bidding,  his  next  step  is  to  seize  the  akropolis  or  other 
strong  place  of  the  city.  That  he  makes  the  stronghold  of 
his  power.  There  he  surrounds  himself  with  mercenary 
soldiers,  the  main  stay  of  a  dominion  which,  having  no 
root  in  law,  has  to  rest  wholly  upon  force. 
Exercise  of  As  for  the  way  in  which  the  power  thus  gained  is  exercised, 
Powei\  B  th&t  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
specially  according  to  the  amount  of  opposition  which  the 
tyrant's  government  met  with.  In  some  cases  there  may 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  or  there  may  have  grown 
up  through  the  unrestrained  use  of  power,  a  real  delight  in 
oppression,  a  positive  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  the  usual 
character  of  a  Greek  tyranny.  The  tyrant,  as  a  rule,  stuck 
at  no  crime  which  either  passion  or  policy  dictated ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  tyrant,  as  a  rule, 
committed  crimes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  committing 
them.  In  many  cases  the  tyrant  had  very  little  tempta- 
tion to  any  monstrous  crimes.  A  tyrant  who  rose  to 
power  as  a  popular  leader  against  an  exclusive  class 
might  do  acts  of  wrong  towards  members  of  the  body 
which  he  had  overthrown ;  he  might  still  keep  his  popu- 
larity with  those  who  rejoiced  in  his  success  and  with 

1  See  for  instance  the  well-known  itory  of  Peuditratos,  i.  59,  and 
Grote*s  oomment  (iii.  307)  that  the  Kopvyrj<p6poi  presently  became  8o/w- 

fofXH. 
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whom  he  had  every  motive  to  deal  gently.     It  does  not  chap,  v. 
appear  that  the  tyrant,  as  a  rule,  swept  away  the  laws  and  The  forms 
constitution  of  the  city  in  which  he  reigned.     The  forms  0n. 
of  law  might  go  on ;  it  was  enough  if  magistrates  and 
assemblies  practically  did  their  master's  bidding.     When- 
ever either  silent  influence  or  express  command  failed  to 
secure  obedience,  the  spearmen  were  ready  to  step  in. 

Here  then  was  a  man  with  the  power,  or  more  than  the  Applica- 
power,  of  a  king,  but  with  no  formal  kingly  position.   Our  kingly  title 
evidence  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  early  tyrants  never  *°  tyranti- 
took  the  title,  or  assumed  the  state,  of  kings.     But  they 
had  a  craving  after  the  position  which  they  did  not  venture 
to  take  to  themselves.     They  were  well  pleased  when  any 
one  would  bestow  on  them  the  titles  of  lawful  kingship. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  writers  in  old  Greece,  to  whom 
the  rule  of  one  in  any  shape  was  unfamiliar,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  name  of  tyrant  applied  to  lawful  kings, 
either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present l.     And  in  later  times,  Later  form 
when  the  presence  and  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian      J™11'' 
princes  had  made  the  Greek  mind  more  familiar  with  the 
notion  of  kingship,  the  distinction  between  king  and  tyrant 
grew  fainter.     On  the  one  hand,  a  class  of  tyrants  arose 
quite   distinct  from  the  tyrants  of  the  elder  day.      The 
tyrant  of  the  Macedonian  times  had  in  many  cases  not 
risen  to  power  by  any  means  within  the  city  itself.     He 
often  represented  no  party  within  the  city ;  he  was  a  mere 
external  oppressor,   very   often  a  leader  of   mercenaries 
whom  the  Macedonian  king  found  it  to  his  interest  to 
maintain  in  power.     And  in  those  times  also  tyrants  who  Later 
had  more  in  common  with  the  elder  class,  men  who  had  J^nje  the 
risen  to  power  by  some  means  or  other  within  the  city,  ^t"Jly 
tried  to  put  themselves  as  far  as  they  could  on  a  level 
with  the  Macedonian  princes.     They  were  not  only  well 
pleased  when  any  one  would  speak  of  them  as  kings; 
1  See  Appendix  L 
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chap.  v.  they  took  the  kingly  title  to  themselves.  The  style  which 
was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Alexander  was  surely  not 
too  lofty  for  Greek  rulers  of  equal  power.  Whether 
Syracuse  ever  saw  King  Pollis  or  not,  she  certainly  saw  a 
good  deal  of  King  Agathokles. 
Tyranny  The  worst  thing  about  the  Greek  tyranny  was  that  the 
worse.  ru^e  °f  the  tyrant  was  almost  sure  to  grow  harsher  as  it 
grew  older.  The  tyrant  always  had  enemies ;  even  if  he 
was  popular  with  one  party,  he  was  hated  by  another. 
Hatred  led  to  plots  and  attempts  on  his  life;  such  at- 
tempts further  soured  the  tyrant's  temper ;  whatever  he 
Pictures  of  was  before,  he  became  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  frightful 
y»nny.  p^^^  whjch  are  set  before  us  of  the  tyrant,  as  a  solitary 
being,  trusting  none,  never  sure  of  the  faithfulness  of 
friend  or  kinsman,  of  wife  or  child 1,  are  most  likely  ex- 
aggerations or  paintings  from  the  very  worst  cases.  But 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  them.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  the  truth  even  to  a  lawful  king ;  it  must  have  been 
Short-Hved  yet  harder  to  speak  it  to  a  tyrant.  The  tyrant's  career 
oftyranu.  wa8  often  cut  short  by  private  killing  or  by  public  insur- 
rection ;  it  became  a  proverb  that  an  old  tyrant  was  a  rare 
sight 8.  And,  when  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  the  common 
instinct  of  mankind,  when  he  contrived  to  hand  on  his 
power  to  his  son,  his  son  commonly  proved  worse  than 
himself.  Brought  up  in  somewhat  of  the  position  of  a 
prince,  he  was  not  under  the  restraints  of  a  prince;  nor 
had  he  the  wisdom  which  a  varied  experience  had  often 
given  to  his  father.  The  second  of  a  line  of  tyrants  is 
sometimes  less  cruel  than  his  father ;  he  is  commonly  more 
debauched,  more  given  to  wound  the  family  honour  of  his 
subjects.  The  most  long-lived  tyrannies  seldom  lasted 
beyond  the  third  generation.  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam ; 
the  man  who  founds,  the  man  who  enjoys,  and  the  man 

1  This  oomes  oat  most  strongly  in  the  Hieron  of  Xenophon. 
1  Plut.  Sept.  8»p.  Conv.  c.  a. 
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who  loses,  are  typical  characters  among  Greek  tyrants  as  chap.  v. 
well  as  among  Eastern  kings. 

Of  usurped  powers  of  this  kind  the  colonies,  and  above  Tyranu 
all  the  Sikeliot  colonies,  seem,  at  a  first  glance  at  Grecian  common 
history,  to  be  the  special  home.     They  certainly  are  the  ****• 
abiding  home.     In  old  Greece  there  are  two  periods  in  Two 
which  tyranny  is  common,  but  there  is  a  long  time  be-  f*"^  °£ 
tween  them  in  which  tyrants  are  seldom  heard  of.     A  old  Greece, 
wide  gap  parts  the  tyrants  who  were  put  down  by  the 
Spartans  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  the  tyrants 
who  were  put  down  by  Aratos  of  Sikydn  in  the  third.     In  Tyranny 
Sicily  there  is  no  gap  of  any  such  length.     The  tyrants  abiding  in 
begin  very  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  cities ;  they  go  on  Slclly '• 
at  intervals  till  Sicily  passes  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Phalaris  and  Phintias  had   contemporary  tyrants  in  old 
Greece ;  but  in  the  age  of  Dionysios  the  tyrant  was  in  old 
Greece  all  but  unknown.     This  is  one  of  the  many  marks 
of  difference  between  Greece  and  her  colonies.     Brilliant 
as  are  some  periods  of  the  life  of  Hellas  transplanted  to 
other  shores,  more  brilliant  at  some  times  than  the  life  of 
Hellas  on  its  own  ancient  soil,  the  freedom  of  the  colonial 
cities,  like  their  greatness,  had  not  the  same  firm  and 
abiding  root  as  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  old  Greece. 
The  constant  appearance  of  tyrannies  in  Sicily  is  part  of 
that  general  uncertainty  of  things,  those  constant  changes 
of  governments  and  of  populations,  which  were  marked  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ  as  distinguishing  Sicily  from 
old  Greece *.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily 
became  proverbial a.    Sicily  was  the  chosen  land  of  tyrants  All  kinds 
of  the  Greek  type,  even  as  in  after  ages  Britain  was  the  ^  ^cSy. 
chosen  land  of  tyrants   of  the  Roman  type8.     In  our 

1  Thuc  vi  17. 

*  It  is  hardly  needful  to  refer  to  the  mention  of  "  Siculi  tyranni "  in 
Horace  (Ep.  L  a.  58).    They  tet  the  standard. 

*  "  Britannia  fertili*  provinoia  tyrannorum,"  says  Jerome.    See  M.  H.  B. 
xciz. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Sicilian  story  we  shall  come  across  every  class  of  tyrant ; 
we  shall  see  every  kind  of  means  by  which  men  rose  to 
tyranny.  Syracuse  will,  in  days  to  come,  supply  us  with 
the  more  part,  and  the  more  famous  part,  of  our  examples. 
But  as  yet  Syracuse  knows  not  the  rule  of  the  tyrant ;  it 
is  with  other  cities  and,  with  one  exception,  with  less 
famous  tyrants,  that  we  have  to  begin. 


Panaitios 
of  Leon- 
tinoi  first 
recorded 
tyrant 
B.C.  608. 


Civil  dis- 
sensions of 
Leontinoi. 


Pint  re- 
corded war 
between 
Greeks  in 

Sicily. 


The  first  name  on  the  roll  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  famous  one.  Panaitios  of  Leontinoi,  whose 
date  is  fixed  to  the  last  years  of  the  seventh  century,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  class *.  He  is  placed 
on  high  authority  among  those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power 
through  abuse  of  their  influence  as  demagogues  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  oligarchy2.  This  implies  that  there  were 
already  at  this  time  serious  disputes  at  Leontinoi  between 
an  exclusive  and  an  excluded  class.  In  these  classes  we 
may  most  likely  see  another  case  of  inhabitants  of  older 
and  newer  settlement.  A  later  account,  which  gives  some 
details  which  are  at  least  not  impossible,  sees  in  the  dispute 
only  a  strife  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  strife  between  older  and  newer  citizens, 
between  patricians  and  plebeians,  had  a  constantly  growing 
tendency  to  put  on  that  shape.  Only  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  that  was  neither  its  essential  nor  its  earliest 
shape. 

The  story  of  Panaitios,  as  we  have  it,  opens  a  new 
period  in  two  ways.  He  is  not  only  the  first  recorded 
tyrant  in  Sicily ;  he  is  the  first  recorded  commander  in  a 

1  Eusebius,  01.  41.  4.  p.  314,  Roncalli;  "Panotitis  primus  in  Sicilia 
arripuit  tyrannidem." 

3  Aristotle  twice  mentions  him  in  this  character,  v.  10.  6,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly v.  12,  13 ;  cfe  rvpavrida  furafi&Xku  l{  dktyapxlas,  &<nrcp  kw  SurcAla 
<rxf8ov  al  tXhotcu  rewr  dpxaiwr,  Iv  A*orrivois  th  rip  Haycurlov  rvpawfoa  icaX 
Iv  r# A?  *ls  ri)v  KXtdydpov  gat  Ir  "Pipy/*  els  rip  y Ava£ t\dov  *o2  Iv  dXXaus 
voKAtus  v6\«Jiv  waavran. 
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war  between  two  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.    He  leads  the  forces  chap.  v. 
of  Chalkidian  Leontinoi  in  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  JJyjJ^. 
Dorians  of  Megara.   The  war  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  &"& 
first  of  its  class,  but  it  is  the  first  which  we  find  recorded 
in  our  meagre  sources.     If  we  see  at  Naxos  the  Ebbsfleet* 
of  Sicily,  the  war  of  Leontinoi  and  Megara  will  answer  to 
the  fight  of  West-Saxon  and  Kentishman  at  Wibbandun, 
where  iEthelberht  gave  way  to  the  arms  of  Ceawlin '.    The  Panaitios 
polemarch  of  Leontinoi  wins  over  the  poor,  as  they  appear p 
in  this  version,  by  pointing  out  to  them  how  far  their  ex- 
ploits in  the  war  have  outdone  those  of  the  rich.     By  the 
rich,  in  military  language,  we  may  doubtless  understand  the 
knights  or  horsemen a.     He  then  orders  a  review  of  arms 
and  horses  outside  the  gates.     It  is  not  said,  but  it  seems 
implied,  that  the  review  concerned  the  horsemen  only ;  it 
sounds  like  a  kind  of  penal  examination  after  real  or 
alleged  failures  of  duty.     The  arms  are  to  be  examined ;  Trick  by 
the  men,  seemingly  slaves,   who  have  the  care  of  the  ^fan  ^e 
horses,  are  bidden  meanwhile  to  take  them  to  pasture  in  a  tyrwmy- 
woody  place8.     Panaitios  has  also  at  his   command   six 
hundred  peltasts.    We  are  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
Thracian  mercenaries  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
already  in  Sicily  in  the  seventh.     As  they  seem  to  be 
spoken  of  as  men  ready  for  revolution,  it  may  be  that 
the   six    hundred  were   light-armed   men   of  the  poorer 
class  in  Leontinoi   itself4.      The   officer  in  command  of 

1  See  the  English  Chronicles  under  A..D.  568,  the  first  recorded  war 
between  Englishman  and  Englishman. 

1  This  story  come  from  Polyainos,  v.  47  ;  navcdrios  \tovrlvo»  Mt yap* vert 
woktfuAnrrotv  **pl  yrjs  ttpoav  iroAc/japx&i'  tpGrrov  piy  tows  vimjras  teai  w*(obt 
rots  wtnr6pois  teal  Imvai  awitcpovatv  &s  Ikwojv  irAforttfrouVrw  Iv  Tcusp&xaisf 
avrStv  &  voWd  ikarrovfiivtuv. 

*  lb. ;  vpb  rSnr  wvkanr  l(6*\i<riy  wot^cas  ra  p\v  SvKa  &pt$jittv  teal  boxtfid- 
f«r  IwuparOf  robs  8)  twwovs  rots  i}r<oxo<*  mpaZohs  ttciKcvatv  Syur  h  yopljv. 
This  mention  of  the  horses  looks  as  if  the  review  was  confined  to  the  horse- 
men. 

*  lb. ;  IfaKooiovs  ft  wtkraards  l\<w  *brp*v*is  vp6s  r^v  Iwav&rradiv. 
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chap.  v.  them  is  left  to  look  after  the  examination  of  arms,  while 
Panaitios  goes  into  the  shade,  and  persuades  the  keepers  of 
the  horses  to  set  upon  their  masters  *.  They  mount  the 
horses  and  charge  their  masters,  while  the  peltasts  join  in 
the  slaughter.  The  city  is  occupied  and  Panaitios  is  pro- 
claimed tyrant2. 

character       One  has  grave  doubts  as  to  the  proclamation  of  Panaitios 

of  anec- 

dotes.         or  any  other  man  by  the  formal  style  of  tyrant ;  it  is  still 

less  likely  if  tyranny  was  then  so  new  a  thing  in  Sicily  as 

we  are  told  that  it  was.  -    But  this  is  just  the  kind  of  point 

on  which  we  must  not  look  for  minute  accuracy  in  writers 

of  the  class  from  which  this  story  comes.     The  retailers 

of  anecdotes  often  borrowed  the  substance  of  their  stories 

from  perfectly  trustworthy  writers  now  lost.     But  they 

did  not  always  copy  them  literally.     As  they  sometimes 

confounded  one  tyrant  with  another  and  one  city  with 

another,  still  less  were  they  likely  to  notice  differences  of 

technical  language  between  an  earlier  and  a  later  time. 

In  this  present  story  there  is  doubtless  enough  of  truth 

to  justify  us  in  setting  down  Panaitios  as  one  who  made 

himself  tyrant  by  the  help  of  the  commons  against  the 

ruling  order,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  abuse  his  powers 

as  a  military  commander  to  cause  a  massacre  of  one  part 

of  his  army.     The  beginnings  of  Panaitios  were  certainly 

bad ;  of  the  nature  of  his  government  and  of  its  end  we 

hear  nothing. 

The  city  which  came  into  being  at  the  same  time  as 
Leontinoi,  its  Chalkidian  sister  Katane,  had  another  ex- 
perience, and  a  happier.  Our  one  record  of  Katane  during 
the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  gives  us  a 

1  There  is  something  picturesque,  bat  not  altogether  intelligible,  in  the 
description  of  Panaitios  at  this  moment  (Polyainos,  v.  47) ;  avrbs  di  in 
iiwb  tcL  Mv&pa  okios  dco/icror  dytx^PV^*  *°1  T0^s  i)v«^Xovt  l**w  ivt$4<r$cu 
rots  8c <nr£rcur . 

*  lb. ;  KaTtKdjhrrQ  lip  m6\&  *oX  narairtor  -ripawor  dyijyoptvffar. 
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glimpse,  not  indeed  of  a  tyrant,  but  still  of  a  man  clothed  chap.  v. 
with  special  powers  beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  magistrate. 
The  tyrant  rose  to  power  through  political  disputes  among 
his  fellow-citizens.     In  some  happier  cases  the  citizens  by 
common  consent  chose  some  man  to  whom  all  agreed  to 
look  up,  and  clothed  him  with  powers  to  heal  their  differ- 
ences.    The  AUymnStes,  a  word  which  it  is  hard  to  trans-  The 
late,  was  a  personal  ruler  who  was  neither  king  nor  tyrant,  JJST* 
but  who  was,  under  special  circumstances,  chosen  to  wield 
special  powers,  whether  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  time *.     It  Origin  of 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  Imperial  power  at  Rome  arose  rial  power 
out  of  a  commission  of  this  kind.     The  early  Emperors,  as  at  Rome* 
far  as  their  formal  position  went,  cannot  be  rightly  classed 
either  with  kings  or  with  tyrants.     They  were  citizens  to 
whom,  in  theory  at  least,  the  commonwealth  had  granted 
certain  extraordinary,  but  still  defined,  powers.     But  in  all 
these  cases  alike,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  days  of  a  commonwealth,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  state  of  things  in  which  it  was  easy  and  natural  for 
a  single  man  to  be  set,  whether  by  lawful  or  unlawful 
means,  above  the  level  of  his  fellows.     And  this  again 
suggests  the  thought  that,  where  the   tyrant  and   the 
Aisymnete*  were  both  familiar,  a  return  to  acknowledged 
kingship  might  not  be  wholly  impossible  a. 

Akin  to  the  Ai*ymnetesy  often  the  same  in  person  and  The  Mi- 
office,  was  the  primitive  lawgiver,  entrusted  by  common  con-  givers. 
sent  with  powers  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  the  citizens 
and  to  provide  against  future  evils  by  a  formal  code  of  laws. 
We  hear  of  many  such;  of  the  Spartan  Lykourgos,  the 
most  famous  of  them  all,  of  the  Athenian  Drak6n  and 

1  On  the  Aisymn6t6s,  see  Plus*  Die  Tyrannis,  i.  115.  The  most  noted 
cue  is  that  of  Pittakos  of  Mitylene,  who  however  is  also  spoken  of  both  as 
rvparrot  and  as  fiaffiXws  {dku  pvKa  6\w  Mai  ydp  TUrrcuc6s  &«,  ptyaXat 
Mtrv\aras  /toriAcfar.  Bergk,  iii.  673).  I  do  not  know  that  the  word 
edavftvfrrrjM  is  ever  directly  applied  to  any  Sicilian  ruler. 

1  See  above,  p.  8. 
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chap.  v.  Sol6n,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  land  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  of  Zaleukos  of  the  Epizephyrtan  Lokroi. 
All  of  these,  even  Solon,  the  latest  and  the  most  historical, 
have  a  certain  mythical  atmosphere  cleaving  to  them. 
For  in  truth  the  position  of  a  lawgiver  of  this  kind  is 
one  which  offers  special  temptations  for  the  growth  of 
legend.  A  king  or  magistrate,  famous  in  the  history  of 
his  people,  a  Servius  or  an  iElfred,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  the  author  of  some  laws,  is,  by  a  natural  process, 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  crowd  of  enactments 
and  customs,  many  of  them  earlier,  many  of  them  later, 
Greek  and  than  his  real  day.  But  the  primitive  Greek  lawgiver 
laW8.  holds  a  special  position  in  the  history  of  legislation.  He 
is  most  unlike  the  Teutonic  king,  whose  legislation  com- 
monly comes  to  little  more  than  causing  the  existing 
customs  of  his  people  to  be  set  down  in  a  written  shape. 
Wide  The  Greek  lawgiver  deemed  it  his  business,  while  he  was 
e*r]M3reek  legislating,  to  legislate  about  everything.  His  calling 
legislation.  wag  noft  merely  to  settle  a  political  constitution,  but  to 
acter.  "  regulate  the  lives  of  the  citizens  in  all  matters,  and  that 
by  no  means  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  but 
according  to  his  own  personal  notions  of  what  was  ex- 
pedient and  becoming.  The  laws  of  the  primitive  law- 
giver, in  order  to  be  the  better  remembered,  were  often 
clothed  in  verse.  They  embody  the  dry,  practical,  Hesiodic, 
wisdom  of  an  early  age.  We  may  even  see  a  touch  of 
spiteful  humour  in  such  an  enactment  as  a  law  of  divorce 
which  allowed  the  man  freely  to  put  away  his  wife  and 
the  woman  freely  to  put  away  her  husband,  but  which 
added  that  in  such  a  case  neither  must  marry  a  second 
wife  or  husband  younger  than  the  partner  who  had  been 
put  away 1.  This  last  is  quoted  as  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
wise  Char&ndas,  the  lawgiver  who  stands  out  as  the  one 

1  Diod.  xii.  18.    As  if  to  catch  Cioero  beforehand,  the  rule  is  extended  to 
both  sexes,  but  the  woman's  share  comes  first. 
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man  known  at  KatanS  during  our  present  period,  as  the  chap.  v. 
tyrant  Panaitios  stands  out  as  the  one  man  known  at 
Leontinoi. 

Of  the  laws  of  Char&ndas,  genuine  or  alleged,  consider-  Chardndas 
able  fragments  remain ;  but  of  the  man  himself  it  is  hard  °  lu**n  • 
to   say  anything  with   certainty1.     There  is  nothing  to 
fix  his  exact  date,  whether  in  the  seventh  or  the  sixth 
century.     His  legislation  may  very  well  have  been  older 
than  the  tyranny  of  Panaitios.     At  all  events  he  belongs 
to   Sicily  in  the  days  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 
One  thing  only  is  certain ;  no  one  can  accept  the  version 
which  carries  him  and  his  laws  into  so  very  modern  a 
time   and   place  as  the  Thourioi  of  the   fifth  century2. 
That  Char&ndas  legislated  for   KatanS   there    seems  no  He  legia- 
reasonable  doubt ;  he  is  said  to  have  legislated  for  other  0thercities. 
cities  as  well,  among  which  RhSgion  is   specially  men- 
tioned.    That  Katanfi  was  his  birth-place  was  the  general 
belief;    but  there  is  some  force  in  the   suggestion  of  a 
modern  scholar  that  the  Doric  form  of  his  name  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city.     He  may 
well  have  been,  like  some  others  among  these  primitive  law- 
givers, or  like  the  podesta  or  the  senator  of  mediaeval  Italy, 
sent  for  from  some  other  city  to  allay  the  dissensions  of 
that  with  which  his  name  has  become  specially  connected  3. 
If  we  could  conceive  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sybaris 
adopted  at  Katane,  we  should  have  some  clew  to  the  wild 
confusion  which  carried  him  to  Thourioi.     His  laws  seem  Nature 
to  have  been  in  verse,  and  to  have  been  widely  spread,  ment/of 
Of  their  genuine  matter  we  can  say  but  little ;  they  are  hia  laws 
noticed  by  a  string  of  writers  from  Plato  onwards,  and 
it  is  plain  that  in  later  times  the  name  of  Char&ndas  was 

1  On  Chardndas  and  his  laws  see  Appendix  VI. 

*  See  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  401. 

*  According  to  the  strange  confusion  of  Diodoros,  xii.  11,  which  I  have 
examined  in  Appendix  VI. 
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chap.  v.  one  which  was  freely  used,  like  some  other  names,  as 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  edifying  precepts  which  were  no 
part  of  his  legislation.  Still  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  parts  of  the  substance,  though  not  the  form,  of 
his  genuine  laws  have  come  down  to  us. 
His  alleged  Of  the  life  of  Char6ndas  we  really  know  nothing.  The 
ment.  statement  that  he  legislated  for  Rhggion  because  he  was 
banished  from  KatanS  is  most  likely  a  mere  hasty  infer- 
storyof  ence1.  The  more  famous  tale  of  his  death  is  common 
to  him  with  more  than  one  lawgiver  in  Sicily  and  else- 
where, of  times  both  earlier  and  later  than  his  own. 
His  laws  had  forbidden  any  man  to  appear  armed  in  the 
public  assembly  a.  This  ordinance  distinctly  points  to  that 
change  in  Greek  manners  by  which  the  ancient  practice 
of  going  armed  was  laid  aside,  and  even  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  badges  which  marked  off  the  barbarian 
Useofarms  from  the  Greek  3.  We  might  conceive  that,  as  in  many 
sembly!*  Teutonic  lands,  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  the 
sword  or  spear  was  borne  in  the  assembly,  as  a  badge  of 
freedom  and  citizenship,  long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  daily  life.  Char6ndas,  so 
the  story  goes,  had  gone  into  the  country  to  act  against 
robbers ;  on  such  an  errand  he  was  of  course  girded  with 
his  sword.  While  he  was  away,  some  sudden  need  called 
for  the  gathering  of  an  assembly.  The  meeting  so  sum- 
moned was  fiercely  divided  between   two  parties.     Cba- 

1  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  17;  TLaptohas  8c  rd  «V  Kar6rg  ml  rd  kv  'Prjyyty 
[lmjv&p0v<Ttv~\  $tc  U  Roltovtjs  tyciryc . 

1  The  story  is  told,  of  course  oat  of  place,  by  Dioddros,  xii.  19.  He  tells 
exactly  the  same  story  of  the  much  later  Syracusan  lawgiver  Diokles  in 
xiii.  33.  He  himself  remarks  that  it  is  told  of  both.  It  certainly  seems 
more  in  character  with  the  earlier  than  with  the  later  date. 

*  See  Thucydides  i.  6.  The  text  of  Charondas'  law  is  abridged  in  the 
words  of  Diodorus;  yeyofAoBtrtficin  8'  iJk  fiijotva  fuft  6w\ov  l/ex\ij<n&(*iv. 
The  story  which  he  tells  of  Geldn  in  xi.  26  implies  that  at  Syracuse 
the  armed  assembly  went  on  in  his  day,  which  we  should  hardly  have 
looked  for. 
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rftndas,  coming  back  at  the  moment  and  forgetting  that  chap.  v. 

he  still  wore  the  forbidden  weapon,  hastened  to  the  place 

of  meeting  and  tried  to  «alm  the  angry  disputants.     His 

enemies — the  tale  implies  that  he  had  enemies,  perhaps 

only  those  whom  his  speech  told  against — cried  out  against 

his  breach  of  his  own  law.     "By  Zeus/'  he  answered, 

"I  will  not  set  aside  my  law;  I  will  confirm  it."     He 

drew  his  sword  and  slew  himself1.     This  story,  doubtful 

as  to  time,  place,  and  person,  goes  along  with  the  legend 

of  the  Pious  Brethren  to  make  up  the  whole  of  the  history 

of  Katanfi  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Next  in  order  in  our  survey  of  Sicily  during  these  ages, 
we  might  be  led,  both  by  the  antiquity  of  the  city  and  by 
the  probable  date  of  the  events  themselves,  to  put  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recorded  revolutions  of  Gela.  But  the  dates 
are  so  uncertain  that  chronological  order  matters  little, 
and  the  affairs  of  Gela  lead  up  more  directly  than  those 
of  any  other  Sikeliot  city  to  the  great  movements  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  Selinous  too  had  Other 
tyrants ;  so  had  Zanklg,  unless  indeed  she  had  lawful  kings.  yr*  **" 
But  the  tyrannies  at  Selinous  and  Zankle  connect  them- 
selves, like  those  of  Gela,  with  other  events.  It  will  be 
better,  before  we  come  to  them,  to  speak  of  a  tyranny  which 
does  not  in  the  same  way  connect  itself  with  later  history, 
but  which,  as  a  tyranny,  stands  out  before  all  others.  There  Syracuse 
is  a  marked  contrast  indeed  between  the  story  of  Syracuse,  Akragw. 
all  but  the  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  and  the  story  of 
Akragas,  as  far  as  our  present  times  go,  the  youngest. 
While  we  have  to  patch  up  our  record  of  Syracuse  from 
a  few  scattered  notices  spread  over  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, Akragas,  starting  in  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  than  Syracuse,  becomes  the  centre  of  a  rich 

1  DiocL  xii.  19 ;  *Clr  ivbt  *Iw6vtos,  KaraKiKvieas  rbv  XUw  v6pov,  MA  At', 
clwtiv,  AAAct  Kvpiov  wotfyrw  «cri  attaaa^yos  rb  (uplkov,  kavrbw  &wic<pc£*v. 
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chap.  v.   store  of  what  we  hardly  know  whether  to   speak  of   as 
history  or  as  mythology.     History  it  hardly  is  in  any 
ease,  for  we  have  no  consecutive  narrative ;  but  the  wealth 
of  anecdotes  and  references  for  Akragantine  story  in  the 
Fame  of     sixth  century  before  Christ  is  overwhelming.      And,  if 
we  are  not,  as  at  Leontinoi  and  Katan£,  confined  to  the 
name  of  a  single  man,  yet  all  gathers  round  a  single 
man.     Akragas  could  at  least  boast,  such  as  the  boast 
is,  that  in  all  early  Greek  history  no   name  was  more 
widely  spread  than   that  of   her  tyrant  Phalaris.      No 
man  has  given  rise  to  more  controversies,  and  to  contro- 
versies of  singularly  varied  kinds,  both  in  older  and  in 
Questions    later  times.     Was  Phalaris   among   the  earliest  masters 
im*  of   Greek  prose  composition?      Did   he  put   men  to   a 
death  of  torture  by  means  of  a  brazen  bull?     All  ques- 
Tke  tions  about  the  letters  of  Phalaris  might  be  looked  on  as 

set  at  rest  for  ever,  were  it  not  that  a  kindred  impos- 
ture of  far  later  times  still  finds  believers.     Those  who 
still  strive  to  set  up  the  false  Ingulf  as  a  genuine  au- 
thority for  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ  may  haply 
strive  again  to  set  up  the  false  Phalaris  as  a  genuine 
The  brazen  authority  for  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  *.     The  bull 
supplied   matter  for  controversy  long  before   the   letters 
were  written,  and  it  still  remains  a  matter  of  controversy 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  settle  as  the  letters.     And,  letters 
and  bull  apart,  Phalaris  still  remains  a  puzzle.    We  are 
drawn  towards  him  as  the  single  figure  that  stands  boldly 
out  in  this  stage  of  Sicilian  history;  but,  as  we  draw  near, 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  fix  his  birth-place  or  his  exact  date, 
Little         or  to  make  out  any  one  of  his  acts  for  certain.     Our  know- 
known  of    kd&e  °f  h*111  really  comes  to  hardly  more  than  the  bare 
PliaUris.     facts  that  he  was  tyrant  of  Akragas,  and  that  he  became 
tyrant  within  a  remarkably  short  time  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.     We  should  specially  like  to  know  the 
1  On  the  pretended  Letters  of  PhaUria  see  Appendix  VU. 
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causes  which  made  Akragas  fall  under  the  power  of  a  cbap.  v. 

tyrant  during  the  days  of  its  growth,  or  even  childhood, 

while  at  Syracuse  tyrants  did  not  arise  for  nearly  two 

hundred  and  fifty  years,  and   then  did  not  come  from 

within  but  from  without.     This  question   presents  itself  Date  of  his 

equally  at  whatever  date  we  fix  the  accession  of  Phalaris.  B.c.  570^- 

And  in  any  case  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  be  554* 

spoken  of  as  no  native  of  Akragas,  perhaps  as  no  native 

of  Sicily.     Many  who  have  written  about  Phalaris  seem  Phalaris 

to  have  forgotten  that,  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  at  ^y^ 

Akragas,  all  its  active  citizens  must  have  been  born  in^*8' 

other  places,  that,  even  thirty  years  after  its  foundation, 

such   must  have  been  the  case  with  the   more  part  of 

them.     Akragas  was  a  colony  of  Gela,  and  it  brought  its 

founders  from  Rhodes.     There  is  therefore  nothing  won-  perhaps  at 

Astypa* 
derful  if  it  should  happen  that  a  man  from  the  neigh-  lai*. 

bonring  Dorian  island  of  Astypalaia  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  first  settlers.  A  statement,  resting  on  the  worst 
possible  authority,  but  not  unlikely  in  itself  and  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  better  authority,  brings  Phalaris  from 
that  island1.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  with  what  motive 
such  a  story,  if  false,  could  have  been  invented. 

The  question  how  Phalaris  rose  to  despotic  power  in  the 
new  city  is  more  important  than  the  question  as  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  In  one  passage  of  his  serious  political  Mention  of 
writings,  Aristotle  remarks  that  most  of  the  Sikeliot  tyrants  Aristotle, 
belonged  to  that  class  who  were  demagogues  before  they 
were  tyrants  a.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  Phalaris  by 
name  as  one  of  those  who  rose  to  power  through  the  pos- 
session of  some  magistracy3.     In  these  two  statements 

1  He  is  made  in  the  Letters,  35  (p.  144,  ed.  Schafer),  to  describe  himself 
as  +a\api$,  Atojb&pavros  vlbs,  'Acmnra\cutv$  tA  yivos,  var pilot  Awtortprf- 
fUvos,  rvpawos  'Ajcpafxvrivojv. 

*  See  above,  p.  56. 

9  Politics,  v.  8,  where  he  places  Phalaris  among  the  tyrants  who  rose  to 
power  Ik  rwv  riyJwv. 

VOL.   II.  F 
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chap.  ▼.  there  is  nothing  contradictory,  nothing  improbable;  but  in 
another  part  of  his  writings,  where  he  was  less  bound  to 
take  heed  to  the  facts  of  history,  Aristotle  has  told  us  a 
Story  of      story  which  answers  itself  on  the  face  of  it.     He  brings  in 
andStdsi-   the  P0^  Stesichoros  as  inventing  or  repeating  the  well- 
choroe.       known  fable  of  the  horse,  the  stag,  and  the  man,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  men,  not  of  Akragas  but  of  Himera,  from 
giving  Phalaris  the  means  of  seizing  absolute  dominion. 
He  is  already  general  with  full  powers,  and  he  has  reached 
that  stage  of  "  the  despot's  progress 1 "  in  which  the  bud- 
ding tyrant  asks  for  a  guard  2.     The  story  would  equally 
suit  a  great  number  of  cities  and  a  great  number  of 
tyrants.     The  mention  of  Stesichoros  goes  some  way  to 
suggest  that  it  may  be  in  its  place  at  Himera;  only,  if 
so,  the  name  of  Phalaris  must  have  displaced  the  name 
of  some  local  tyrant.     For  Phalaris  another  version  has 
Gel6n;  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  the  story,  one  tyrant 
was  as  good  as  another. 
Story  of         It  is  quite  different  with  the  mention  of  Phalaris  as  one 
Phalaris.     who  rose  to  the  tyranny  through  the  possession  of  some 
B0-  57°-     office.     This  goes  far  to  show  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  a  story  which  in  some  points  recalls  one  which  we  have 
already  come  across  at   Syracuse3.     The  young  city  of 
Akragas,  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  foundation,  is  still  imper- 
fect.    The  high  hill  of  its  akropolis  still  needs  both  divine 
and  human  defences.     It  is  still  without  a  wall,  at  least 
without  such  a  wall  of  stone  as  full  safety  needed.     It  is 
also  without  a  house  for  the  protecting  god,  Zeus  of  the 
City4,    The  men  of  Akragas,  in  their  faith,  begin  the  holy 

1  I  borrow  this  phrase  from  Grote,  ill.  307. 

'  See  above,  p.  51.  On  the  story  about  Stesichoros  and  Phalaris  in 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  ii.  20,  and  the  other  version  which  brings  in  Gelon, 
see  Appendix  VII.  The  course  of  things  is  at  least  weU  marked ;  Ikofiivtuy 
orparrjybv  airrotcpaTopa  tw  'I/xc/kuW  Q&Xaptv  teal  ptkK6rTw  fvkax^v  &8dV<u 
rod  fffaftarof. 

*  See  above,  p.  14. 

*  The  story  comes  from  Polyainos,  v.  1.    His  Zcfc  UoKitvs  is  clearly  the 
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work  first  of  all.     Phalaris,  like  Agathokles  at  Syracuse,   chap.  v. 
was  entrusted  with  the  building  of  the  temple   on  the  ^e  **  em" 
height,  the  temple  which  has  given  way  to  the  present  build  the 
cathedral  church,  though  we  cannot,  as  at  Syracuse,  say  zew*. 
that  it  actually  survives  in  the  later  building.     The  work 
was  a  great  one;  for  the  height  was  stony  and  rugged. 
Yet   it  was   not  for   the  honour   of  the  sovereign   god 
to  build  his  house  on  any  site  lower  than  the  highest  of 
all l.     Phalaris,  accustomed  to  such  works  2,  engages  to  His  abuse 
employ  the  best  workmen  and  to  find  the  best  materials.  ^^^ 
Entrusted  to  that  end  with  a  large  sum  of  public  money, 
he  not  only  lays  in  a  store  of  wood,  stones,  and  iron  for  the 
work,  but  he  both  buys  slaves  and  hires  mercenaries  for 
his  own  purposes.     The  work  was  begun,  but  only  begun ; 
the  foundations  were  still  in  digging,  when  Phalaris  sent  a 
herald  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  those  who  had 
stolen  the  wood  and  iron  that  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
building.    This  increased  the  trust  which  the  people  placed 
in  Phalaris.    They  agreed  to  his  proposal  that — seemingly 
to  guard  against  such  thefts — he  should  be  further  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  surrounding  the  akropolis  with 
a  wall.     The  wall  is  built;  the  akropolis  is  ready  to  be 

used  as  a  fortress.     Phalaris  now  frees  his  slaves  and  arms  He  seizes 

the 
both  them  and  the  hirelings  with  axes.    He  takes  advantage  tyranny. 

of  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria,  the  feast  of  Demeter 

and  her  Child,  the  goddesses  of  Henna,  no  doubt  already 

the  goddesses  of  all  Sicily,  which,  we  are  to  suppose,  as  the 

same  as  Zt\>s  'Ara&tptos.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  two  names.  The 
first  settlers  called  the  god  'kraftipios  after  the  Rhodian  mount,  when 
there  was  only  one  temple  of  Zeus  in  Akragas.  When  the  Olyinpieion 
arose  down  below,  the  Zeus  of  the  elder  city  might  well  be  distinguished 
»s  nonet's.     See  vol.  i.  p.  437. 

1  In  the  story  in  Polyainos,  Phalaris  is  rtXtonp  rwv  woXtrStv.  The  temple 
is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  talents ;  Ivl  ri}s  dxpat  a*  vtrp&tovs 
teal  OTtp*cj7&rr)s  teal  aAAa*  oaicas  Sty  f^or  tv  vipTjKordr^  r6v  $*bv  ItyvaaaOcu. 

9  lb, ;  Iwicmvotv  6  tfpos,  <fc  &A  rbv  T<\<wucbv  fiiov  tpwiipiav  rStv  toiovtw 

P  2 
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chap.  v.   later  topography  of  the  city  suggests,  was  held  far  beyond 

the  circuit  of  the  new  wall  K     Phalaris  and  his  followers 

set  upon  the  worshippers ;  the  more  part  of  the  men  are 

killed ;  the  women  and  children  come  under  the  power  of 

Phalaris,  who  becomes  undisputed  tyrant  of  Akragas  2. 

Local  char-      Jn  a  tale  like  this  there  is  beyond  doubt  an  element  of 

acterofthe 

story.         legend,  and  one  is  further  tempted  to  suspect  a  certain 

amount  of  confusion  in  the  telling  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  8.  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wholly  cast  aside. 
It  is  not  like  an  alternative  story  in  which  Phalaris  pro- 
claims games  outside  the  city  as  an  occasion  for  seizing  the 
arms  of  the  citizens  4.  This  is  one  of  the  current  stories, 
fitted  in  with  the  names  of  Phalaris  and  Akragas,  but 
which  would  do  equally  well  for  any  other  city  and  any 
other  tyrant.  But  the  other  is  clearly  a  local  story;  it 
implies  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Akragas,  and  it 
takes  for  granted  the  still  youthful  and  imperfect  state  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny. 
We  may  fairly  take  it  as  some  evidence  both  for  the  early 
date  of  the  usurpation  of  Phalaris  and  for  the  means  by 
which  he  rose  to  power,  namely  by  turning  some  public 
trust  to  his  own  purposes. 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  437,  and  below,  p.  80. 

*  Polyainos,  v.  1  ;  rohs  wktierovs  rarv  Avtipuv  dwotcrdvas  ywauewv  teal 
mdZotr  Kvpios  tcarcurrcis  Irvpforqat  rrjs  'AKpayayrivw  iroAcott. 

*  The  killing  of  the  men  and  the  seizure  of  the  women  and  children  reads 
like  that  kind  of  story  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  Mamertines  at  Messana 
is  the  best  known.  But  this  is  quite  out  of  place  here.  Considering  the 
mention  of  the  Thesmophoria,  one  would  think  that  the  real  story  was  that 
he  seized  the  women  outside  the  walls,  and  so  brought  the  men  to  submit. 
And  a  general  massacre  of  the  men  would  naturally  have  been  followed  by 
some  story  of  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  or  mercenaries  or  some  other 
device  for  making  up  the  loss  of  the  slain  citizens. 

*  This  story  immediately  follows  the  other.  While  the  citizens  are 
seeing  the  show,  Phalaris  shuts  the  gates  and  sends  his  guards  to  search 
the  houses  for  arms.  This  story  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  former. 
And  as  this  is  one  of  the  received  stories  of  the  tricks  of  tyrants,  while  the 
former  one  has  a  real  local  colouring,  the  former,  in  its  general  outline, 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
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Phalaris  then  was  tyrant ;  but  assuredly  not,  what  some  chap.  v. 
have  called  him,  the  first  tyrant  in  the  Greek  world  or^1^^ 
even  the  first  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.    He  was  lord  of  gantine 
Akragas ;  whether  his  dominion  reached  beyond  that  city  under 
and  its  territory  there  is  really  nothing  to  show.     There     alan8- 
is  distinct  evidence  that  in  his  day  that  territory  reached 
as  far  as  the  southern  Himeras ;  the  hill  of  Eknomos,  the 
site  of  the  future  town  of  Phintias,  was   his *.     This  is 
all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty.     Later  writers,  with  Later  ex- 
Dionysios  and  Agathokles  before  their  eyes,  have  painted  offis*  10M 
the  most  famous  of  tyrants  as  lord  of  all  Sicily,  or  at  least dominion- 
of  many  of  its  cities.     Sometimes  he  appears  as  master  of 
towns  which  did  not  come  into  being  till  long  after  his  day. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Phalaris  may  have  made  him- 
self master  of  some  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  besides  Akragas ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did.     The  belief  that  he 
conquered  Leontinoi  seems  to  rest  on  no  evidence  beyond 
a  chance  explanation  of  a  proverb2;   the  belief  that  he 
conquered  Himera  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  get  some 
historical  truth  out  of  the  story  told  by  Aristotle.    But  his  His  Sikan 

wftrfftro 

wars  with  the  Sikans  rest  on  quite  other  grounds.  The  fact 
that  he  is  made  to  war  with  Sikans  and  not  with  Sikels  in- 
creases our  confidence.  That  is,  it  makes  it  more  likely  that 
the  anecdote-monger  was  copying  some  good  authority.  A 
lord  of  Akragas  in  his  age  could  hardly  keep  himself  from 
Sikan  warfare,  and  the  tales  of  his  doings  in  that  way, 
whatever  we  say  of  the  particular  tricks  by  which  he  is  said 
to  have  overcome  his  enemies,  have  doubtless  an  historical 
groundwork.  A  Sikan  town  and  its  prince,  otherwise  un-  Teutog  of 
known,  Vessa  and  its  king  Teutos,  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
invention  of  sophists  3.     We  need  not  believe  that  Phalaris 

1  Diod.  xix.  104.  'See  Appendix  VII. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  118.  In  this  story  the  names  are  perhaps  the  best  part ; 
they  can  hardly  be  the  invention  of  the  compiler;  *4Aap<s  wpos  Tcvror 
dp\ovra  Oifioarjs,  Ijwtp  tvkuiunnffT&TTi  «a2  fityiffTrj  Zitcaywv  w6\u  (w*fttft€ 
rotn  lanjCTfvoftivovs  avry  r^f  Ixtlvov  Ovyartpa. 
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chap.  v.  could  find  no  other  way  of  overcoming  the  Sikan  prince 
than  by  arranging  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  and 
bringing  youthful  soldiers  in  the  garb  of  handmaidens 
to  begin  the  work  of  slaughter  at  the  wedding-feast1. 
Still  we  may  set  down  the  successful  war  which  Phalaris 
is  said  to  have  waged  against  Teutos  as  a  real  scrap  of 
early  Sicilian  history. 
Real  and  The  truth  is  that  every  detail  that  concerns  Phalaris  has 
element*  a  mythical  element  about  it.  Still  something  must  have 
in  his  marked  him  out  to  become  the  subject  of  so  large  a  mass 
of  fiction  beginning  possibly  so  near  his  own  day.  It  is 
easy  to  argue  that  he  must  have  been  a  warrior  and  con- 
queror over  some  large  part  of  Sicily,  for  that  otherwise 
even  exaggeration  would  not  have  spoken  of  him  as  lord 
of  the  whole  island.  It  is  no  less  easy  to  argue  that, 
when  he  had  once  gained  a  reputation  as  the  most  famous 
of  Sicilian  tyrants,  he  was  naturally  painted  as  a  conqueror 
like  the  great  Sicilian  tyrants  of  later  days.  Only  then 
we  have  to  account  for  the  unusual  renown,  if  only  in  the 
shape  of  infamy,  which  gathered  round  his  name.  And 
for  that  renown  there  is  certainly  enough  to  account  in  the 
traditional  character  of  his  internal  government.  There  is 
no  need  to  attribute  to  him  any  greater  success  in  war 
than  might  be  gained  in  those  conflicts  with  barbarian 
neighbours  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  ener- 

1  This  is  essentially  the  same  story  as  the  deception  of  the  Persians 
by  the  Macedonian  Alexander  in  Herodotus,  v.  19,  and  as  the  story  in 
Herakieides  of  Pontos,  32,  of  a  Kephallenian  tyrant  whose  name  is  not 
given. 

Another  wild  story  of  the  Sikan  warfare  of  Phalaris  is  told  by  Polyainos, 
v.  3,  and  in  a  slightly  different  shape  by  Frontinus,  Strat.  iii.  4.  6.  Phalaris 
pretends  to  make  peace  with  certain  Sikans  who  had  been  able  to  hold  out 
for  a  long  time  because  they  had  much  corn  in  store.  By  the  terms  of  the 
peace  he  gives  them  the  corn  that  he  has  for  his  army,  and  is  to  take  their 
next  crop  instead.  He  bribes  the  keepers  of  the  corn-stores  to  let  in  the 
rain ;  so,  when  he  has  taken  the  next  year's  crop,  the  Sikans  have  no  corn, 
and  are  driven  to  give  in. 
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getic  Sikeliot  leader,  whether  king,  tyrant,  or  republican   chap.  v. 
magistrate. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  rule  of  Phalaris  in  his  own  city,  Rale  of 
we  have  the  fact  that  he  was  traditionally  handed  down  as  Akrag*s.m 
one  of  the  worst  of  tyrants,  that  his  name  became  a  pro- 
verb for  cruelty,  and  was  coupled  with  those  of  the  worst 
recorded  oppressors,  mythical  and  real1.  On  the  other  Apologies 
hand,  there  is  the  very  singular  fact  that  in  later  times 
he  found  advocates,  that  apologies  were  written  for  him  a, 
and  that  elaborate  letters,  painting  him  in  another  light 
than  that  of  a  wanton  oppressor,  were  composed  in  his 
name.  The  apologies  and  letters  were  without  doubt 
mere  rhetorical  exercises,  examples  of  the  skill  with  which 
a  view  might  be  maintained  which  ran  counter  to  that  com- 
monly received.  Still  there  must  have  been  some  special 
reason  why  this  particular  tyrant  of  all  tyrants  should 
have  been  picked  out  as  the  subject  of  these  ingenious 
paradoxes.  It  might  point  to  some  current  of  tradition 
which  represented  Phalaris  as  less  hateful  than  he  looked 
in  the  tradition  which  was  more  commonly  received.  But  Their 
it  is  just  as  easy,  perhaps  more  easy,  to  suppose  that  the  ongin* 
more  favourable  report,  a  report  confined  to  quite  late 
times,  grew  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  contradiction.  A  man 
who  was  said  to  have  roasted  people  to  death  in  a  brazen 
bull  was  naturally  much  talked  about  in  all  ages;  he 
became  a  traditional  bugbear,  a  traditional  common-place 
of  rhetoric.  A  natural  reaction  followed  among  rhetori- 
cians and  sophists.     It  became  a  trial  of  ingenuity  to  get 

1  ThusLucian,  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  making  out  a  case  for  Phalaris, 
puts  him  in  the  very  worst  mythical  company,  with  Bueiris  and  Diomedds 
of  Thrace  and  with  the  monsters  overthrown  by  Theseus  (of  Ifctifxuvfs  teal 
UiTvoK&pvTai  teal  Bovaipifas  xai  ^aArf/xocs).  The  two  passages  (Bis  Accusa- 
tus,  8,  and  Vera  Historia,  ii.  33)  are  in  nearly  the  same  words.  So  Cicero 
(De  Officii*,  ii.  7,  iii.  7,  and  again,  Verres,  iv.  33,  where  he  appears  as 
"  crudelissimus  omnium  tyraunorum  Phalaris  ")  takes  him  as  the  standard 
of  a  merciless  oppressor. 

1  On  the  Phalaris  of  Lucian  see  Appendix  VII. 
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chap.  v.   up  a  case  on  behalf  of  one  who  was  everywhere  spoken 
against,  and  what  was  at  first  practised  merely  as  a  rhe- 
torical exercise  came  in  the  end  to  pass  as  a  serious  counter- 
statement. 
Story  of         This  on  the  whole  seems  the  most  likely  way  of  explain- 
andMelan-  ing  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the  forged  letters.    At  the 
lppo,#         same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  put  on  record  that  one  of 
the  older  stories  about  Phalaris  does  really  describe  him, 
not  indeed  as  a  just  ruler,  yet  as  something  different  from 
the  monster  of  cruelty  which  he  appears  in  the  other  tales. 
And  this  story,  whatever  may  be  its  worth,  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  rhetorical  exercises  in  his  defence.     The 
writer  who  tells  it  brings  it   in   with  some  surprise,   as 
being  unlike  the  ordinary  character  of  the  tyrant.     We 
again  come  across  one  of  those  tales  which  to  the  Greek 
mind   had   all  the  charm  of  sentimental  romance1.     To 
us  it  is  instructive,  because,  if  authentic,  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised  by  a  tyrant. 
Course  of    Under  the  rule  of  Phalaris  there   are  still   magistrates 

l&w  under 

a  tyranny,  and  courts  of  law  in  Akragas ;  but  the  tyrant  steps 
in  to  pervert  the  administration  of  justice  to  his  private 
ends.  The  beautiful  youth  Melanippos  has  a  suit  against 
a  personal  friend  of  the  tyrant ;  Phalaris,  under  frightful 
threats,  bids  him  withdraw  the  indictment.  Melanippos 
persists  in  appealing  to  the  law ;  at  the  bidding  of  Phalaris 
the  magistrates  strike  his  suit  off  the  list  of  causes  2.     The 

1  The  story  of  Chariton  and  Melanippos  is  told  at  some  length  by  Mli&n 
(Var.  Hist.  ii.  4),  and  it  is  referred  to  in  a  shorter  form  by  Athenaios,  xiii. 
78,  who  quotes  a  treatise  of  Herakleidds  of  Pontos  of  a  lighter  character 
than  that  which  we  often  have  to  use,  called  6  wtpl  'Eowrucwv.  Melanippos 
is  t^v  ^vxV  &ya$ds  teal  t6  kAWos  liaqUpuy. 

*  lb. ;  tucaCofiivy  y&p  avr$  wp6s  nva  rGrv  Iraipow  abrov  rov  &a\&pi&os 
wpoeira£*r  6  rvpayvos  lijy  ypcup^v  xaraOiaOai.  rov  9k  pi)  wndopivov  t  9k 
jjmtiXipTf  tA  ioxara  9pdaur  avr6v  pi)  vwajeovvayra.  xai  itcuvos  pkv  ma/A  rify 
Uktjv  ixpdrrjfft  rov  &*&y*Q  rrpoar&£arrot  rov  QaXdpilfos,  ol  9k  dpxorr**  rip 
ypcuplp  rov  dywvos  ^(paviaav.  This  picture  of  the  course  of  law  under 
a  tyranny,  wherever  iElian  found  it,  is  worth  notice. 
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youth  tells  his  tale  to  his  lover  Chariton,  and  prays  him  to  chap.  v. 
join  in  an  attack  on  the  tyrant.  Charitdn,  it  seems,  had 
been  already  planning  such  an  act  out  of  purely  patriotic 
motives,  and  he  is  further  stirred  up  to  it  by  the  wrong 
done  to  his  beloved.  All  Akragas  was  so  bowed  down  by 
the  fear  of  Phalaris  that  no  help  was  to  looked  for  from 
any  quarter1.  Chariton  prevails  on  Melanippos  to  keep 
quiet;  he  will  take  all  the  risk  on  himself.  He  watches  his 
opportunity ;  he  tries  to  slay  Phalaris  with  a  dagger ;  he 
is  seized  by  the  tyrant's  body-guard;  he  is  put  to  the 
torture,  but  he  endures  his  sufferings  without  making  any 
confession.  Then  Melanippos  goes  to  the  tyrant,  and  tells 
him  that  he  is  the  real  author  of  the  attempt  on  his  life, 
and  that  it  was  done  in  vengeance  for  the  wrong  done  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  lawsuit.  Phalaris,  admiring  the  Action  of 
mutual  self-sacrifice  of  the  pair,  spares  their  lives  and 
leaves  them  their  goods,  but  bids  them  leave  Akragas  and 
all  Sicily2. 

Tales  like  these,  which  are  preserved  only  by  late  Value  of 
writers,  but  which  have  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  kind 
with  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  and  place  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  must  be  taken  at  what  they  are 
worth.  There  is  no  means  either  of  confirming  or  of 
confuting  them.  But  they  are  at  least  witnesses  to  current 
belief;    they  are   often,  as  we  have  seen3,  much   more. 

1  JEM*n,  u.  i. ;  yivdxncwv  ort  raw  woXirwv  oltitls  alrots  avWrj\f/€Tcu  &Ui 
r$  kic  rov  rvp&yvov. 

2  This  is  the  version  in  JSlian,  which  has  much  more  the  air  of  being  the 
genuine  story  than  that  in  Athenaios.  According  to  this  last,  both  Chari- 
ton and  Melanippos  are  tortured,  and  Phalaris  is  moved  by  their  physical 
sufferings  ((kuravi(6fi€voi  dvaytca(6fi«vol  re  kiyuv  rovs  awutitTas,  oit  fi6vov 
ci  kcltuwov,  dAAct  teal  to>  *oAa/xv  abrbv  *h  t\*ov  toft  fiaaavuv  #70701%  in 
dwokvcou  airrobs  wokkA  kwcuviaarra).  The  terms  on  which  they  are  spared, 
as  given  by  Jflian,  should  be  noticed;  irpwrra^as  atohjmfdv  d»«A0«V  ^ 
p6vov  t^j  'AKpayayrlvojv  iruAcw?  akka\  sal  rijy  XiKfkias'  ow*xkpr\ai  l\  aiiroU 
T<i  XUa  tlxxua  KapwovoQcu. 

*  See  above,  p.  58. 
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chap.  v.  Such  a  story  as  this  counts  at  least  for  more  than  the  re- 
port that  Phalaris  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  sucking 
children  as  a  special  delicacy1,  a  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  more  than  one  potentate  of  the  present 
century.  The  tale  of  Chariton  and  Melanippos  sets  Phalaris 
before  us  as  a  tyrant,  after  the  usual  type  of  a  tyrant. 
He  is  capable  of  milder  feelings,  but  he  does  not  let 
those  milder  feelings  carry  him  into  any  act  that  might 
jeopard  his  own  safety.  He  admires  Chariton  and  Melan- 
ippos, and  his  admiration  saves  their  lives  and  goods. 
But,  as  they  are  clearly  dangerous  to  his  power,  they  are, 
like  an  Athenian  under  ostracism,  bidden  to  withdraw  to 
Phalaris  some  place  where  they  can  do  him  no  harm  2.  Phalaris, 
Dionysios.  after  all,  puts  his  own  safety  first.  Even  in  his  milder 
mood  he  is  painted  as  less  open  to  sentimental  feelings 
than  Dionysios  appears  in  the  better  known  story  of  Damon 
and  Pythias. 

The  brazen  And  now  comes  the  main  question  in  the  whole  story 
of  Phalaris.  If  Chariton  and  Melanippos  had  not  awa- 
kened these  gentler  feelings  in  his  heart,  would  they  have 
been  roasted  to  death  in  a  brazen  bull  ?  It  is  before  all 
things  the  brazen  bull  which  has  given  to  the  name  of 
Phalaris  the   kind  of  immortality  which   attaches  to  it. 

Questions    The  brazen  bull  has  made  his  name  a  household  word  at 

as  to  the 

bull.  least  from  the  days  of  Pindar,  and  it  made  his  deeds  a 

matter  of  controversy  at  least  as  early  as  the   time  of 

Timaios.     Two  questions  have  to  be  kept  apart.     First, 

Was  there  any  brazen  bull  at  all  ?     Secondly,  If  there  was, 

how  came  there  to  be  one  ?     If  there  was  one,  if  Phalaris 

really  practised  a  form  of  cruelty  so  essentially  barbarian, 

so  unlike  the  usual  doings  of  even  the  worst  of  Greeks,  we 

1  See  Appendix  VIL 

*  Contrast  this  with  the  law  ascribed  to  Polykrates  and  other  tyrants  by 
Athenaios  in  the  same  chapter. 
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may,  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty,  attribute  the  fact  chap.  v. 

to  Phoenician  influence  in  some  shape  or  other.     But  it  is  Probable 

.  .  .       Phoenician 

not  at  all  likely  that  the  story  is  a  mere  misconception  influence ; 

of  late  times,  that  it  is  a  mere  explanatory  legend  which  its  form. 
grew  round  some  Canaanite  idol  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Phalaris  or  his  tyranny  *.  The  tale  is  either  a  fact, 
or  it  is  a  very  early  slander.  Either  Phalaris  was  really 
guilty  of  this  outlandish  form  of  cruelty,  or  his  enemies 
saddled  his  memory  with  it  while  his  memory  was  still 
fresh. 

As  the  story  is  told,  the  bull  was  the  work  of  an 
artist  named  Perillos  or  Perilaos;  it  was  only  under 
the  influence  of  very  late  ideas  that  he  was  said  to  be  an 
Athenian2.  The  bull  was  hollow,  with  a  door  in  the 
shoulder,  through  which  the  victim  was  pushed  within. 
The  brass  was  then  heated,  and  by  some  ingenious  device 
the  cries  of  the  sufferer  were  made  to  imitate  the  roaring 
of  the  bull.  Phalaris  first  put  the  artist  himself  into  the 
bull 3,  and  afterwards  employed  it  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment for  others.     Now  the  evidence  for  the  general  truth 

of  this  story  is   exceedingly  strong.      Phalaris    and    his  Evidence 
,    „  ,  i  •      ,  -  i    j       •    •       of  Pindar, 

bull  are  taken  as  the  received  types  or  a  cruel  dominion 

in  a  famous  ode  of  Pindar  which  was  written  within  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time4.  The  general  Greek  be- 
lief was  that  the  story  was  authentic,  that  the  bull  itself 
remained  at  Akragas,  or  within  the  Akragantine  territory, 
till  the   city  was  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians.     It  was  Story  of 

J  f  the  buU  nt 

then  taken  to  Carthage ;   it  was  brought  from  Carthage  Carthage. 
by  the  younger  Scipio  and  given  back  by  him  to  the  Agri- 
gentines  of  his  own  day.     It  is  clear  that  this  last  stage  of 

1  See  Duncker,  ii.  48. 

1  It  does  not  appear  that  Perilaos  is  anywhere  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian 
except  in  the  forged  letters.  But  such  a  notion  might  have  grown  up  much 
earlier,  when  Athens  had  once  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the  general  seat 
of  art. 

8  See  Appendix  VII.  4  See  Appendix  VII. 
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chap.  v.  the  story  is  at  once  the  least  important  and  the  most 
doubtful.  Such  a  story  might  easily  arise  at  Carthage; 
it  might  easily  be  invented  for  the  satisfaction  of  Greek 
and  Roman  visitors,  though  the  bull  that  was  shown  as 
the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  of  native  and  later  Carthaginian 
workmanship.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  story,  if 
false,  could  have  so  soon  obtained  such  a  currency  that 
Pindar,  who  knew  something  of  Sicilian  and  of  Akragan- 
tine  affairs,  could  have  been  led  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  to  be 

Evidence  taken  for  granted.  The  one  writer,  the  Tauromenitan  Ti- 
'  maios,  who  is  quoted  as  throwing  doubt  on  the  story,  seems, 
on  closer  examination,  not  to  have  denied  the  truth  of  the 
story,  but  only  to  have  denied  the  genuineness  of  a  bull 
which  was  shown  at  Akragas  in  his  time  as  the  bull  of 
Phalaris.  According  to  him,  the  real  bull  of  Phalaris  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  people  of  Akragas  when  the 
tyranny  of  Phalaris  was  overthrown  *. 

Torture  Here  then   is  a  far  stronger  amount  of  evidence  for 

the  reality  of  this  famous  bull  than  could  have  been 
looked  for  on  behalf  of  a  story  which  at  first  sight  seems 
so  unlikely.  The  Greek,  even  the  worst  of  Greeks,  in 
his  fiercest  wrath,  seldom,  at  this  stage  at  least,  goes 
beyond  the  infliction  of  simple  death.  Death  by  pro- 
longed means  of  suffering,  death  accompanied  by  elaborate 
mockery,  are  both  essentially  barbarian  and  not  Greek. 
Instances  of  the  kind  in  Greek  history  are  strikingly 
few,  and  they  may  almost  always  be  attributed  to 
barbarian  influence  2.  If  Phalaris  had  a  brazen  bull,  and 
used  it  as  the  story  describes,  he  assuredly  did  it  in 
imitation  of  some  Phoenician  model  or  at  the  instigation 
of  some  Phoenician  adviser.     A  bull  might  in  itself  be  a 

1  See  Appendix  VII. 

3  See  the  remarks  of  Grote  (v.  271)  on  the  punishment  of  Artayktes.  In 
that  case  the  Greeks,  enraged  at  a  special  wrong  done  by  a  barbarian,  dealt 
with  him  in  barbarian  fashion. 
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harmless  symbol  of  one  of  the  river-gods  of  the  land ;  but   chap.  v. 
a  bull  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  the  symbol,  not 
of  the  stream  of  Hypsas  or  Akragas,  but  of  the  Moloch  or 
Baal  of  the  Canaanite.     Phoenician  models,  Phoenician  ad- 
visers, were  easily  to  be  had  in  the  Sicily  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.     The  Phoenicians  of  Sicily  were  not  far 
off,  and  the  prosperity  of  Akragas  came  largely  of  its  trade 
with  the  Phoenicians  of  Africa.     Later  tyrants  of  Sicily  Barbarian 
come  nearer  to  the  nature  of  barbarians ;  they  are  more  [n  iater 
given  to  the   following  of  barbarian  fashions  than  thetime8, 
worst  recorded  men  of  the  elder  Greece.     If  Phalaris  did 
burn  men  to  death  in  a  brazen  bull,  he  did  very  little 
more  than  forestall  some  of  the  doings  of  Dionysios  and 
Agathokles. 

The  tyranny  of  Phalaris  lasted  about  sixteen  years1. 
It  did  not  come  to  an  end  without  warnings.     The  tyrant 
one  day  saw  a  single  hawk  chasing  a  flight  of  doves.     He 
turned  to  his  companions  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
cowardice  of  the  many  who  allowed  themselves  thus  to  fly 
before  one  whom,  if  they  had  the  heart,  they  might  turn 
round  and  overcome 2.     The  story  is  told  as  if  the  fall  of  The  fall  of 
Phalaris  in  some  way  followed.     Perhaps  those  who  heard  B  c  ^ 
him  took  the  hint,  and  no  longer  followed  the   pattern 
of  the  doves.      His  power  was  overthrown  by  a  popular 
movement.      Later    legends    brought    in    the   names    of 
various  philosophers,  specially  that  of  Pythagoras,  a  name 
inevitable  in  any  story  of  Sicily  or  Southern  Italy.      But  Telema- 
the  more  trustworthy  tradition   gives  the  leader  of  the        ' 

1  The  sixteen  yean  come  from  Jerome's  correction  of  Eusebius  (Roncalli, 
i.  324) :  M  01.  Hi.  3.    Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercuit  ann.  xvi." 

*  This  is  from  a  fragment  of  Dioddros,  ix.  28  ;  6  QaXapts  It&v  wcpi<rr*pShr 
wXrjBot  v<p'  toos  Upaitos  ttaHe6ptvor  t<pij,  Sparc,  &  6rfy>ff,  rooovro  wKrjOos  Up' 
toot  btoMc6p(vov  b\a  ZtiXiav  ;  kwtlroi  7c  (I  ro\pficrti*r  kwicrrplifai,  fiaHafs  rod 
Ziimwros  av  wcptytooivro.  ko2  Ik  ro6rov  rov  \6yov  iwifiaXt  ri)r  tiwacrtlar, 
in  yiypavrai  to  ry  wept  ^iaoo\yjs  3a<riX^air. 
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chap.  v.  movement  the  name  of  Telemachos,  and  assigns  to  him 

his  descent.  a  pedigree  which  went  up,  through  the  mythical  kings  of 

Thebes,  to  Kadmos  himself  \     Later  forefathers  were  said 

to  have  been  among  the  first  Rhodian  settlers  at  Gela ;  this 

points  to  the  family  as  having  been  among  the  original 

Fore-         settlers  at  Akragas  a.     The  genealogy  the  other  way  seems 

Thdrftn!      c^ear  enough;    Telemachos  was,  through  three  descents, 

the  forefather  of  Therdn,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Akragas 

Death  of    at  a  later  stage  3.     Phalaris  was  put  to  death  ;  one  legend, 

which  reached  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  told  how 

he  was  himself  made  to  perish  in  his  own  bull.     Others 

spoke  of  that  and  other  tortures  dealt  out  to  his  mother 

and  to  his  friends,  while,  according  to  a  version  at  which 

we  have  already  glanced,  the  bull  itself  was  hurled  into 

the  sea4.     More  curious  than  all  is  the  tradition  that  a 

law  of   liberated  Akragas    forbad  the  wearing  of  blue 

clothes,  because  that  had  been  the  colour  of  the  dress  worn 

Doubtful    by  the  tyrant's  body-guard 6.     But  it  is  perhaps  rash  to 

Tdiema-      speak  of  liberated  Akragas.     It  is  by  no  means  clear  what 

the  effect  of  the  revolution  was,  whether  it  did  not  simply 

1  The  pedigree  of  the  Emmenids  forms  a  main  subject  of  the  second 
Olympic  ode  of  Pindar,  addressed,  as  well  as  the  one  following  it,  to  Therdn. 
See  specially  the  scholia  on  ii.  8a,  iii.  68. 

*  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  fragment  of  Pindar  [84]  addressed  to 
Therdn; 

*Ev  8i  *V6Zov  Kartvaofav 

MM*  &if>opfH*$ims  infnjX&v  rr6\tv  &fx<fHvtfxotrrai, 

wXuara  pXv  Zwp*  dBavdrott  AvixW7th 

?<nrcro  8*  dtvdov  irAoi/rov  v4<poi. 
9  See  the  pedigree  in  the  scholia  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  82,  iii.  68,  and  Siefert, 
Akragas,  64.  One  hardly  sees  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  passage  in  the 
former  scholion ;  o  p\v  KAvrios  tp€i»t¥  kv  ©V<?  *$  ^h°Vt  &  ^  TijKifiax09 
xarqjKfi  h  X&W  &&(V  wte4£<u  hvvapxv  (pxrrat  ik  XiKtXiav  teat  k pa.ru  rSnr 
r6wv.  But  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  dark  way  of  saying  that  Telemachos 
took  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  Gela. 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 

*  Pint.  Reip.  Ger.  Praec.  28;  'Atcpayavrivoi  iirakKnyivrcs  *ak&.pt$ost 
k\frq<pl<ravro  paj^ira  <popuv  Ipariov  y\avKiv6v  ol  y&p  vrrjptrai  rov  rvpdwov 
ykavtclvots  kxP^70  **ptC&/**tH. 
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give   the  city  a   new    master,  a   master   doubtless   less    chap.  ▼, 
harsh   than   the   one  who  was  overthrown.     Telemachos 
is  himself  spoken  of  as  tyrant,  and  even,  though  most 
likely  only  by  the  carelessness  of  a  late  writer,  as  king  l. 
And  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  successors  in  the  rule  His  wo- 
of Akragas,  Alkamenes  and  Alkandros.     Of  these  a  good  ommm* 
character  is  given;    but  we  are  not  told  whether  they 
were   republican  magistrates,  perhaps  with  extraordinary 
powers,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  the  class,  rare  but 
not  unknown,  of  tyrants  who  were  not  oppressors2.     It 
seems  clear  that  within  less  than  seventy  years  after  the  b.  o.  544- 

j.88 

fall  of  Phalaris  there  was  again  a  commonwealth  of 
Akragas  to  be  overthrown.  The  next  name  in  Akra- 
gantine  history  to  which  we  can  attach  any  definite 
facts  is  that  of  the  renowned  tyrant  Theron,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Telemachos. 

Setting  aside  the  bull  and  most  other  things  true  and  Local  im- 
false  recorded  of  Phalaris,  his  story  is  in  itself  of  very  high  ££e  „tory  of 
local  interest.     The  growth  of  a  tyranny  so  soon  after  the  Pnalan*- 
foundation  of  a  city  is  in  itself  remarkable ;  and  the  tale 
of  the  way  in  which  the  tyrant  rose  to  power,  though 
coming  only  from  a  late  source,  has  every  internal  mark  of 
being  trustworthy.     We   see  Akragas,  when  it  was  still  Early 
only  the  upper  city,  the  akropolis,  the  present  Girgenti,  Akragas. 
just  as   our  early  tales   of   Syracuse   show  us  that  city 
when  it  was  still  shut  up  in  the  Island  of  Ortygia.     The  The  temple 
rise  of  the  tyrant  is  connected  with  the  building  of  thepoli^ 

1  SchoL  Pind.  01.  iii.  68 ;  T^Al/iax0*  1&P  r**  mrakfaas  t^v  *<xX<&/m8os  tv/wv- 
viia  h  'AKpAyavrt,  t^w  &a<Ji\il<w  itrHjaaro.  In  Herodotus  or  Aristotle  one 
would  see  some  meaning  in  this  seeming  opposition  between  &acri\tia  and 
Tvpayvis ;  in  a  scholiast  it  is  hardly  safe  to  do  so. 

9  This  comes  from  Herakleidds,  37.  He  leaves  out  T61emachos,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Phalaris  goes  on ;  /*c0'  hv  'AXxaficvrp  wapt\a&t  rd  wpdynara,  seed 
H*t&  tovtov  'AXjcavlpot  wpoiffTij,  &vi)p  lwi€ticf)s.  ••  Sie  waren  gewiss  weniger 
Tyrannen  als  Aesymneten  "  says  Siefert.    So  Plass,  Die  Tyrannis,  i.  506. 
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chap.  v.  temple  of  Zeus  Polieus  or  Atabyrios.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  akropolis,  the  highest 
point  of  the  modern  town,  where  the  present  church  of 
Saint  Gerlandus  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple. 
Some  small  traces  of  its  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen, 
but  of  foundations  only.  The  church  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  temple;  the  temple  is  not,  as  at  Syracuse,  itself 
Temple  of  made  into  the  church.     But,  besides  the  temple  of  Zeus, 

Dem6t6r. 

the  story  speaks  also  of  a  temple  of  DemetSr.  The  god- 
desses of  Henna  were  no  doubt  by  this  time  fast  becoming 
the  goddesses  of  all  Sicily.  The  powers  of  the  Sikel  creed, 
adopted  by  the  Hellenic  settlers,  had  put  on  a  thoroughly 
Hellenic  shape,  and  the  Thesmophoria  of  Dem&t&r  were 
kept  at  Akragas  as  well  as  at  Athens.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  solemnity  was  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  elder 
city;   it  is  barely  within  the  walls  of  the  enlarged  city. 

Chapel  of    The  foundations  and  part  of  the  walls  of  a  small  temple  in 
Saint  .  . 

Blaise.  antis  near  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  close  to  some  of 
the  wildest  rocks  that  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Akragas, 
have  been  wrought  into  a  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise,  who  has 
given  the  stream  its  newer  name.  These  have  been  taken 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  early  temple  of  D£m£ter  and  the 
Kore.  Others  have  held  that  so  small  a  house  was  an 
unworthy  offering  to  the  goddesses  from  a  city  which 
boasted  itself  of  being  a  special  seat  of  Persephone. 
They  have  inferred  the  same  connexion  between  river  and 
temple  which  has  come  about  in  later  times.  As  the  church 
of  Saint  Blaise  looks  down  on  the  stream  of  Saint  Blaise,  so 
did  the  temple  of  the  river-god  Akragas  look  down  on  his 
stream  below l.  Yet  the  story  points  to  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  as  without  the  city;  so  does  the  like  case  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddesses  of  Syracuse.  A  worship  borrowed  from 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  gradually  worked 

3  See  Schubring,  Akragai,  44;   Cavallari,  Ciita  Greche,  95;    Holm, 
i.  3<>a. 
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into  an  Hellenic  shape  would  most  naturally  in  the  first  chip.  v. 
instance  grow  up  outside  the  walls.  And  the  rule  might 
be  continued  even  in  a  city  founded  after  their  worship  was 
fully  established.  I  know  of  no  distinct  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise  really  is  the  temple  of 
Demeter;  but  the  received  name  does  in  this  case  fit  in 
well  with  the  story.  The  goddesses  of  the  land  are  pro- 
pitiated by  a  small  sanctuary  outside  the  walls,  even  before 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  is  begun  within  them. 

The  casual  mention  of  the  renowned  Th6rdn  of  Akragas, 

though  as  yet  a  little  out  of  place,  suggests  a  tyrant  of 

the  same  name,  but  of  less  renown,  who  must  have  been 

contemporary  with  Phalaris  himself1.     We  noticed  some  SelinouB 

time  back 2  that  we  get  no  account  of  what  happened  at  death  of 

Selinous  after  the  joint  defeat  of    Pentathlos  and  the*^*?' 

o.  579  ™,c* 
Selinuntines  by  the  Segestans  and  their  Phoenician  allies. 

There  is  a  story  in  a  late  writer  which  seems  to  belong  to 

this  time.     It  is  one  of  the  usual  stories  of  the  rise  of 

tyrants,  stories  which  we  must  always  take  at  what  they 

may  be  worth.     But  in  this  case  the  tale,  though  it  comes 

to  no  intelligible  end,  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  state  of  things 

after  the  death   of   Pentathlos.     The  Selinuntines  have  Phoenician 

just  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians — so  their  enemies 

are  called  in  the  story — with  great  loss,  and  are  so  hard 

pressed  by  the  enemy  that  they  do  not  dare  to  bury  their 

dead  8.     In  this  state  of  distress,  Theron  son  of  MiltiadSs,  Thdrdn 

a  person  not  otherwise  known,  offers  to  the  Selinuntines,  Miltiadea 

if  they  will  give  him  three  hundred  slaves  who  can  cut  JJ^Jny.0 

1  I  do  not  see  why  Plass  (ii.  aoi)  removes  this  story  to  the  time  of 
Hermokrate*. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  444,  591,  and  Appendix  VIII. 

*  Polyainos,  i.  28 ;  X*\ivovmot  Kapxrf^oriovt  mpara^A/itvoi  *o\\arv  trtc6v- 
tojv  ar&Qww  KCifUvanr,  Mat  r&r  woAt/ucuv  im/t€i/ihw  Q&apcu  robs  rtxpohs 
06  0appovyr§st  oit  /dp  06&  dr&fovs  mtptopqw  ihrofihoyrts,  IQovktvovro  ri  xf^l 
wpaTTtt*. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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chap.  y.  wood,  to  go  with  them  and  burn  the  bodies  and  pile  up 
their  monument l.  If  the  enemy  should  get  the  better  of 
them,  they  will  at  the  outside  lose  one  citizen  and  three 
hundred  slaves.  The  people  agree.  Therdn  is  bidden  to 
choose  for  himself  among  the  slaves.  He  picks  out  the 
strongest,  and  they  go  forth  with  axes  and  reaping-hooks 
to  cut  wood  for  the  burning  of  so  many  dead  bodies.  Once 
out  of  the  city,  Therdn  persuades  the  slaves  to  set  upon 
their  masters;  he  comes  in  at  evening ;  the  guards,  knowing 
him  and  his  party,  let  them  in  without  difficulty.  They 
first  kill  the  guards,  and  then  the  more  part  of  the  citizens 
in  their  sleep,  and  Therdn  becomes  tyrant  of  Selinous  2. 

Stories  of        All  these  stories  of  the  rise  of  tyrants  are  suspicious. 

tyrants.  There  are  so  many  of  them;  they  all  practise  tricks, 
differing  in  detail,  but  essentially  of  the  same  kind. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  put  the 
name  of  one  city  and  one  tyrant  for  another.  In  this 
particular  story  we  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  Seli- 
nuntine  dead,  still  less  what  was  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mention  of  We  cannot  be  certain  whether  the  warfare  meant  was 

^*^*ge'  really  a  warfare  with  Carthage,  or  whether  the  name 
of  Carthage  may  not  be  vaguely  used  for  Phoenicians  of 
Motya  or  Panormos  before  these  cities  became  subject  to 
their  African  sister.    According  to  the  most  likely  date  for 

b.c.  540.  the  establishment  of  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily  3,  a  Punic 
war  immediately  following  the  enterprise  of  Pentathlos 
would  have  been  waged  against  independent  Phoenicians. 
But  a  late  collector  of  stories  was  likely  enough  to  bring 
in  the  Carthaginian  name  too  soon.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  tempted  to  think,  though  without  at  all  confidently 

1  It  is  only  in  the  heading  that  he  is  called  0^/wk  Mikrid&ov,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  famous  Theron  of  Akragas,  of  whom  a  story  is  told 
just  before.  He  promises  ra  adr/jura  icavcai  ko\  woXvdvtytor  axnSiv  kyttpcu, 
doubtless  a  barrow  or  tump. 

8  leariKaQ*  r^r  w6\iv  ical  rvpawos  lybrtro  5<Aikowt/<w. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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affirming,  that  the  joint  defeat  of  Pentathlos  and  the  Seli-   chap.  v. 

nuntines  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny 

at  Selinous,  a  tyranny  which  most  have  gone  on  alongside 

of  that  of  Phalaris. 

In  any  case  our  next  mention  of  Selinous,  towards  the 

end  of  the  same  century,  sets  that  city  before  us  as  again 

under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.     But  this  glimpse  of  Seli- 

nuntine  tyranny  meets  us  quite  casually  in  a  story  of  far 

more  importance  than   any  that   touches   Selinous  only. 

It  comes  as  part  of  a  story  of  a  new  attempt  at  Greek 

colonization  on  Sicilian  ground,  the  last  attempt  in  Sicily 

at  colonization  strictly  so  called  on  the  part  of  any  city  of 

old  Greece.     In  the  later  years  of  the  sixth  century  before  Story  of 

Christ  the  tale  of  Pentathlos  of  Knidos  seems  to  come  over  c.  5I0  b.c. 

again  in  the  tale  of  Dorieus  of  Sparta.     And  the  tale  of 

Dorieus  does  not  stand  isolated  like  the  tale  of  Pentathlos. 

It  is  directly  connected,  both  in  the  way  of  analogy  and 

in  that  of  cause  and  effect,  with  later  events  both  in  Sicily 

and  beyond  the  bounds   of   Sicily.     The  strife  between  Its  rela- 

Greek  and  Phoenician  which  is  now  waged  is  the  imme-  g^t  Car- 

diate  forerunner  of  the  great  strife  between  Greek  and  tW""*n 

°  wan. 

Phoenician,  between  Greek  and  barbarian  all  over  the 
world,  which  begins  to  form  the  main  subject  of  European 
history  only  a  few  years  later.  It  is  in  fact  the  first  stage 
of  that  long  warfare  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  their 
helpers  from  old  Greece  waged  as  the  share  of  Sicily  in 
the  Eternal  Question  for  ever  debated  between  Europe  and 
her  barbarian  enemies.  It  is  moreover  the  first  piece  of  Narrative 
Sicilian  history  for  which  we  have,  not  indeed  a  con-  dotu*. 
temporary  narrative,  but  an  intelligible  and  trustworthy 
narrative  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
history.  It  comes  too  from  one  who  looked  at  the  strife 
between  Greek  and  barbarian  with  an  eye  that  was  keen 
indeed.  Instead  of  scraps  and  doubtful  tales  patched  up 
from  a  hundred  careless  compilers,  we  are  now  admitted 

G  z 
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chap.  v.  to  follow  a  striking   event  in   Sicilian  story  under  the 

guidance  of  Herodotus  himself. 

Relation  of     In  this  tale  of  the  last  attempt  at  fresh  Greek  settle- 

Ddrieuayto  ment  in  Sicily,  of  the  beginning  of  abiding  strife  with  the 

Peri^       barbarian    in    Sicily,  we    see    the    story   of    Pentathlos 

athlos.        repeated.    We  again  see  a  Herakleid  coming  to  found 

a  settlement  in  that  corner  of  Sicily  which  was  held  to 

be  the  special  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Herakles,  but 

which  had  now  become  the  special  preserve  of  barbarians. 

And  this  time  the  leading  motive  of  winning  back  the 

lands  of  Herakles,  of  founding  a  new  H£rakleia,  is  put 

forth  far  more  prominently  than  it  was  in  the  former  case. 

It  is  now  put  forth  by  a  Herakleid  of  far  loftier  position 

than  the  Knidian  Pentathlos.     The  son  of  HSrakles  who 

now  steps  forward  is  a  Spartan  of  kingly  birth,  who  seems 

almost  to  forestall  the  series  of  princes  from  Sparta  and 

elsewhere  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  came  to 

seek  their  fortunes  in  Sicily  and  Italy.     But  they,  from 

Archidamos  onwards,  came  avowedly  to  defend  the  Greeks 

against  the  attacks  of  barbarians  who  were  too  strong  for 

them.     As  yet  such  help  to  imperilled  countrymen  is  not 

called  for.     It  is  still  deemed  possible  to  found  new  Greek 

cities  on  the  Sicilian  coast  at  the  cost  of  barbarian  owners 1. 

Marriages       The   leader   of  the   enterprise   to   the  story  of  which 

King  An-  we  nave  now  come  is   Dorieus,  the  son  of  that   King 

axandridas.  Anaxandridas    of    Sparta    the    story    of    whose    double 

marriage  is   one  of    the   most    familar    in   Herodotus2. 

Kleomende  Kleomen£s,  the  eldest  born  of  Anaxandridas,  but  the  son 

Sparta.       of  his  second  wife,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  kingship  of 

4qi'  5a°"    Sparta,  while  the  sons  of  the  first  wife,  born  after  him, 

Dorieus,  Kleombrotos,  and  the  more  renowned  Leonidas, 

were  left  in  a  private  station.  Ddrieus,  high  in  the  esteem  of 

all  men  at  Sparta,  and  believing  himself  to  be  far  fitter  for 

1  On  the  account  in  Justin,  xix.  i.  9,  gee  Appendix  VIII. 
*  ▼.  39  et  seqq. 
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the  kingly  office  than  the  frantic  Kleomen6s,  had  cherished  chap.  v. 
hopes  that  he  would  have  been  acknowledged — in  the  strict 
hereditary  succession  of  Sparta  we  cannot  say  chosen — 
rather  than  his  elder  brother l.     The  question  of  legitimacy 
on  the  part  of  Kleomenes  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
raised ;  the  eldest  by  birth  succeeded  according  to  Spartan 
law  2.     Dorieus,  grievously  disappointed,  unwilling  to  live  Dissatis- 
in  a  city  where  Kleomenes  was  king  3,  determined  to  seek  ^Seui 
a  home  elsewhere.     He  gathered  a  company  of  Spartans, 
and  set  forth  to  plant  a  colony.     But  he  went  through  He  neg- 
none  of  the  accustomed  rites  prescribed  by  Greek  usage  <^jj^the 
for  the  planting  of  colonies.     Spartan  as  he  was,  he  did  <>**&*• 
not  even  go  to  ask  the  will  of  Apolldn  at  Delphoi 4  as  to 
the  land  which  he  should  choose  for  his  settlement.     His  HU  settle- 
first  scheme  was  a  settlement  in  Libya;  thither  he  was  JjwJ11 
guided  by  men  from  the  Spartan  colony  of  Th&ra,  metro-  c-  5*3  Bc- 
polis  of  greater  KyrSne.     They  led  him  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kinyps 6,  at  a  point  between  the  two  Syrtes,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  greater  Leptis.     The  site,  one  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  richness,  was  occupied  at  the  cost  of 
the  Libyan  possessors.   It  was  held  for  three  years ;  in  the  He  is 
third  year  the  native  tribes  and  their  Phoenician  neighbours  \>j  cartha- 
or  masters  joined  to  drive  out  the  intruders.      Dorieus  &"*,ans 
had  now  his  first  experience  of  the  enmity  of  Carthage  Libyans, 
towards  Hellas.     He  went  back  to  Peloponnesos — it  is  not 

1  Herod,  v.  4a ;  6  Aatpuin  1)r  ruv  1)ktnwr  w&vrwv  wp&ros*  c5  re  Mararo 
tar'  &ripaya0hpr  curbs  Gytf\ow  rip  &a<ri\T)tqv. 

*  lb. ;  ol  Aa*cdatfioVio<  x/x^ftcroi  ry  v6yuy>  Icrrfjcrarro  fraaiXia  rbv  wpecr- 
(tfrarov  KktofUv**.  Pansanias  (iii.  3. 10)  looks  more  deeply  into  the  Spartan 
mind ;  ro>  pir  dwfarayro  Stcomts,  KAco/ilrci  fti  ftcSooffir  U  rShr  v6/m»  wp€<r- 
0*ia  r1)v  dfrxfr. 

8  lb.;  o*iv6v  re  iroi€i//i«vof  *a\  oh*  dftGrv  lnr&  KXtoptvtot  0affik€v*<rtcu. 
Cf.  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  Demaratos,  vi.  67.  So  Pansanias,  iii  4.  1 ; 
06  y&p  Jptix*TO  torcjtofair  K\io?Urti  pirat*  ir  Aaxcfa/porf. 

4  lb. ;  ©0t«  rf  br  AcA^ourt  XW^V  XPn<^uvot  **  Ijmv*  yfjv  miaw 
fp  ofrr*  *ocfi<ras  oi&br  r&v  yofii(ofUrw¥. 

5  lb. ;  Amte6fitvos  h  Klwwa,  oIkuj*  x*/*"'  fcakXt<rro¥  rwv  Atpvwy  wapd 
worapiv. 
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chap.*  v.  said  that  he  went  back  to  Sparta — and  there  fell  in  with 
an  adviser  who  suggested  an  undertaking  in  quite  another 
region,  but  one  where  it  was  the  fate  of  Ddrieus  to  fall  in 
with  the  same  enemies. 
Pro-  Collections  of  alleged  prophecies  attributed  to  seers  of 

mythical  date  are  a  marked  feature  in  this  age  of  Greek 
history1.     In    the    present    story   we    come    across    the 
prophecies  of   Laios  of  Thebes,  the  king  who  perished 
by  the  hand  of  his  son.     Out  of  these  prophecies  a  certain 
Antichares  of  Ele6n  in  Boiotia  culled  passages   on  the 
strength  of  which  he  exhorted  DArieus,  eager  as  he  doubt- 
less was  for  a  second  enterprise,  to  try  his  luck  in  Sicily. 
Ddrieus      He  was  to  try  it  in  that  special  region  of  Sicily  in  which 
found         Pentathlos  had  tried  and  had  failed.     He  was  to  found 
in Sicilyf  a  Sikeliot  HSrakleia.     He  was  to  found  it  in  that  corner 
of  the  island  which  was  the  natural  heritage  of  his  house. 
Pentathlos  had  tried  his  luck  at  Lilybaion;  Ddrieus  was 
to  make  his  attempt  yet  nearer  to  the  rightful  home  of 
Eryxtobe  a  Herakleid.     Eryx,  the  special  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
*  e  n         the  wandering  hero,  had  been  chosen  by  him  as  his  own 
possession,  and  a  right  to  it  which  could  not  be  gainsayed 
had  passed  on  from  him  to  his  children.     There  Ddrieus  is 
to  found  a  colony  which  shall  bear  the  name  of  Herakleia 
after  his  deified  forefather  2. 
Bearing  of      When  we  read  this  oracle  said  to  have  been  addressed 
on  the        to  Dorieus,  we  regret  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  oracles 
He^aklds-   w^c^  may  ^*ve  ^efln  addressed  to  Pentathlos  when  he 

1  We  meet  them  constantly  throughout  Herodotus  (cf.  Aristoph.  Knights, 
passim).  Take  for  example  the  story  of  Onomakritos,  who  was  banished 
by  the  Peisistratids  for  interpolating  the  prophecies  of  Mousaios ;  Herod, 
vii.  6. 

*  Herod,  v.  43  ;  '  Avt  tx&pT)s,  dv^p  *E\€&vios,  <rw</3ov\tx><T*  Itc  rwv  Aatov 
Xfnjafiwr,  'Upajckrjtijr  r^y  ir  2uct\ly  KTifav,  <pds  tip  "Epvteos  x&W*  waaar 
thai  *Hpa/e\TjX&4w,  airrov  'Hptuc\4os  /crrjaafityov.  The  words  of  Pausanias, 
iii.  16.  4,  are  a  good  commentary;  k<rr&kr)cav  &  r^r  'Epwciyrpr  x&pay  ropl- 
(qvt€s  r&y  &*oy6v<ur  rwv  'HpoucXiovs  ffocu  ml  oit  &ap&dp<w  tSjv  Ix&tw.  He 
goes  on  with  the  story  of  Hdraklds  at  Eryx. 
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was  about  to  undertake  the  same  enterprise.     That  is,  we  obap.  v. 

wish  to  know  the  stages  by  which  the  legend   of  the 

exploit  of  HSrakles  at  Eryx  had  grown  up.     Was  it  in 

being  before  Pentathlos  ?    Was  it  devised  in  the  interest 

of  Pentathlos?    Was   Pentathlos  as  distinctly  sent  by 

Apollon  as  Ddrieus  was,  and  was  Dorieus  sent  to  retrieve 

the   failure   of    Pentathlos?     Or   was   the  enterprise  of*11*011.*116 

enterprise 

Dorieus  simply  suggested,  as  an   enterprise,  by  that  of  ofPent- 
Pentathlos,   but   honoured   by  a   divine   sanction  which*    °-' 
that  of  Pentathlos  had  not  received?     In  this  last  case 
one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  whole  legend  of 
Herakl&s  at  Eryx  may  have  grown  up  at  this  time,  so 
conveniently  for  the  purposes  of  Dfirieus.     At  all  events  The  lew© 
the  singular  point  of  law  which  made  the  possessors  of 
Eryx  tenants-at-will  of  Herakl&s  and  his  heirs,  bound  to 
withdraw  whenever  a  Herakleid   should   come   to   claim 
his  heritage,  is  likely  to  have  now  been  heard  of  for  the 
first  time1. 

However  this  may  be,  Dorieus,  in  setting  out  on  his  Dorieus 
second  enterprise,  did  not  forget  to  begin  his  work  with  the  oracle, 
every  becoming  formality.  He  made  his  way  to  Delphoi, 
and  asked  the  mind  of  Apollon.  Would  he  win  the  land 
against  which  he  was  going?  The  priestess,  to  judge 
from  a  very  short  report  of  her  answer,  bade  him  go  and 
prosper;  Apollon  would  deliver  the  heritage  of  HSrakles 
into  the  hand  of  his  descendant.  But  we  may  suspect 
that,  if  we  had  the  answer  of  the  god  at  greater  length, 
we  should  find  it  so  worded  that  the  prophetic  credit  of  the 
oracle  should  not  be  lessened  by  what  actually  followed  8. 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  209-211. 

»  Herodotus  (v.  43)  says  only ;  h  Actyota  ofxtro  xn*&P*"<*  r$  X/"?* 
<rrqfitpt  d  alpitt  *»'  4)v  orlAAcrcu  x&W  4  &*  UvOirj  ol  xty  alpfrmv.  Thia 
cannot  be  the  answer  in  full ;  Apollon  most  have  kept  some  loophole  for 
himself.  Could  the  oracle  have  been  so  worded  as  to  be  fulfilled  either  by 
DOrieus'  alleged  exploits  at  Sybaris  or  by  the  foundation  of  another 
Heraldeia  by  his  follower  Euryledn  ? 
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chap.  v.       As  founder  of  an  intended  Lacedaemonian  colony,  Dori- 

f  °*nd       f  eus  ^°°^  ^^  ^a*m  °^er  lending  Spartans  as  joint-founders. 

Hdrakleia.  We  know  the  names  of  Thessalos,  Paraibatgs,  Keledn,  and 

Euryleon1.     And  he  had  a  comrade,  not  of  Spartan  or 

Lacedaemonian  birth,  whose  story  awakens  a  keener  in- 

Philippos    terest  than  those  of  his  Spartan  colleagues.     Philippos  of 

Krotdn,  city  of  wrestlers  and  physicians,  was  a  wealthy 

Hisrela-     man  and   an  Olympic  victor.      Renowned  through   the 

Telysof     Hellenic  world  as  the   model  of  manly  beauty,  he  had 

Sybaris.      j)een  promised  ^he  daughter  of  that  mysterious  T61ys  of 

Sybaris  who  appears  in  different  versions  as  demagogue, 

His  banish- tyrant,  and  king8.     This  connexion  with  the  rival  city 

gave  offence  to  his  own  citizens,  and  led  to  his  flight  or 

banishment  from  Krotdn.     He  seemingly  went  to  Sybaris 

to  claim  his  bride.     But  the  banished  man  was  no  longer 

welcome  to  the  ruler,  and  Philippos  found  another  place  of 

He  shares  exile  in  distant  KyrenS  3.     Once  in  Libya,  he  threw  in  his 

Libyan       1°'  wi*^  *he  settlers  by  the  Kinyps,  and  he  now  joined  in 

of  Ddrie^  *^e  ^^c^an  expedition  of  D6rieus.     Even  in  banishment, 

Philippos  must  have  kept  no  small  wealth  ;  he  sailed  in  a 

trireme  of  his  own,  manned  by  a  crew  kept  at  his  own 

cost4.     The  fleet  of  D&rieus  set  forth.     The  usual  course 

1  Herod.  ▼.  43.  The  name  Theasalos  is  one  of  that  class,  common  in 
Greece,  of  which  oar  own  Northman  or  Norman  is  a  rare  example  in  Eng- 
land. Bat  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  mutilated  passage  in  Pausanias, 
iii.  16.  4?  It  stands  thus  in  the  new  text;  I6vn  tik  &s  M  r&s  wv\as  [at 
Sparta]  dwd  rov  Xtr&vos  XciAowfc  l<mr  IjfHpo*  rov  a<xpov  ro/ufrfiivov,  teal 
* fi$rjvait»v  .  .  py  rSry  dfwv  Aoptcf  r$  'Arafayfytftov  araKivrwv  is  2itc*\iav. 
This  has  been  commonly  understood  of  a  Spartan  Athenaios,  fellow  to 
Theasalos.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  fancy  the  Athenians  building  a  $p$or  at 
Sparta  to  some  Athenian  comrade  of  DOrieus  whose  name  is  imperfect ;  but 
the  words  look  like  it. 

8  On  Telys  see  Appendix  I.  Just  now  Herodotus  (v.  47)  is  quite 
neutral ;  QiXinros  .  . .  dpfiocdfitvos  TijAvoj  rov  Su/tafcrco;  0tryarl/»,  (<pvy€ 
lit  Kpdrwvos. 

3  lb. ;  ip*voOtU  rov  y&povt  olx*ro  wkiw  is  Kvp^vrpf. 

*  lb. ;  4k  tovttjs  ipfubiitvos  ovviawero  obetjty  re  rprliptX  koX  oltctftjf  dv&pSrv 
taw&rg. 
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of  navigation  led  him  by  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Greece,   chap.  v. 
into  the   neighbourhood  of  both   the  cities   from  which 
Philippos  had  been  turned  away.     He  came  at  the  moment  Alleged 
when  Kroton  and  Sybaris  were  standing  face  to  face  in  Dorieusin 
their  last  deadly  struggle.     The  countrymen  of  Philippos  Sjb^aiid 
were  marching  to   that  great  battle  by  the  stream   of  Proton. 
Krathis  which  was  followed  by  the  sweeping  from  the 
earth  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  Hellenic  cities '.   Did 
Ddrieus,  coming  at  such  a  moment,  having  in  his  company 
a  man  who  had  his  grudge  alike  against  the  men  of  Krotdn 
and  the  men  of  Sybaris,  but  himself  charged  with  a  divine 
commission  for  warfare  of  quite  another  kind,  turn  aside 
to  be  the  helper  of  either  city,  or  did  he  forbear  ? 

The  answers  which  seventy  years  later  were  given  to  Different 
these  questions  on  the  spots  most  nearly  concerned  furnish  at  Sybaris 
a  strange  example  of  the  way  in  which  utterly  contra-  Jjr^J^ 
dictory  stories  may  be  fervently  believed  on  opposite  sides, 
if  only  a  point  of  local  honour  is  touched.     To  the  vanished  Sybarite 
Sybarites,  keeping  on  a  feeble  being  in  a  few  corners  of 
their  old  territory2,  it  was  some  slight  comfort  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  wholly  beneath  the  arms  of  their  hated  neigh- 
bours that  they  had  fallen.     It  was  a  less  shameful  fate  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  prince  of  Sparta,  a  son  of  Herakl£s. 
The  version  believed  among  the  scattered  Sybarites,  and  Share  of 
doubtless  handed  on  to  the  settlers  at  Thourioi,  told  how  ^e  over. 
Ddrieus  and  his  followers  fought  on  the  side  of  the  men  of  ?^!7-gf 
Kroton,  and  made  their  way  along  with  them  into  conquered 

1  On  the  fall  of  Sybaris  see  Diod.  xii.  9,  10;  Strabo,  vi.  1.  13,  14; 
Grote,  ir.  553  et  seqq.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  details;  but  the 
stories  about  Mildn  and  the  Pythagoreans  have  a  mythical  sound.  The 
tale  which  Atbenaios  (xii.  ai)  quotes  from  Herakleides  of  Pontos,  about 
the  oTerthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  Telys,  hardly  agrees  with  the  stories  either 
in  Herodotus  or  in  Diodoros.  There  was  a  frightful  slaughter  of  his 
followers,  accompanied  by  many  signs  from  the  gods. 

*  They  were  then,  according  to  Herodotus  (vi.  21),  living  at  Laos  and 
Skidris,  seemingly  in  the  old  Sybarite  territory.  Their  fate  somewhat  later 
is  told  by  Diod6ros,  xii.  10. 
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chap.  v.    Sybaris  *.     At  Krot6n  it  was  no  less  a  point  of  honour  to 
believe  that  so  great  a  victory  was  won  wholly  by  Kroto- 
Hispre-     niat  valour.     The  presence  of  Ddrieus  was  denied;    the 
denied  at    ^e  which  asserted  it  was  confuted  by  convincing  argu- 
Krotdn.      ment8.     No  stranger  had  any  share  in  the  work  save  only 
prophet      Kallias  the  prophet.     He  indeed,  an  Eleian  of  the  divine 
£*&*■•      stock  of  Iamos  2,  had  once  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  tyrant  Telys.    But  when  his  skill  told  him  that  the 
good  will  of  the  gods  had  passed  away  from  Sybaris  and 
her  lord,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  help  of  happier 
Krotftn  3.     Besides  Kallias,  no  man  of  any  city  but  their 
Arguments  own  had  stood  in  their  ranks  by  Krathis 4.     Sybaris,  to 
Bides.         te  sure>  or  Thourioi  speaking  in  her  name,  had  her  argu- 
ments also,  and  one  which  was  either  conclusive  beyond 
answer  or  else  the  most  daring  of  falsehoods.     By  the  dry 
bed  where  Krathis  had  flowed  on  the  day  of  battle — vic- 
torious Krot6n  in  after  days  turned  his  waters  so  as  to  run 
over  the  site  of  Sybaris — there  stood  a  temple  of  Ath£nd 
which  Ddrieus  had  reared  to  the  goddess  in  memory  of  his 
share  in  the  battle  and  the  victorious  entry  6.     We  are  not 

1  Herod,  v.  44 ;  avaTparcvta$al  re  M  Xvfiapw  Awpita  xal  ffw§\uv  tip 
Zv&apiv. 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  sixth  Olympian  ode  of  Pindar,  and 
to  the  train  of  adventures  (iao) 

J£  ol  vo\vk\utqv  itoff  "EAAora?  yivos  'lapitay. 
Truly  KaB,wE\Xavas  ;  the  ode  witnesses  to  Iamids  at  Syracuse,  and  here  we 
have  them  in  Elis.    Kallias  may  well  have  been,  like  Amphiaraos, 

dfjup6rtpoy  p&vns  r   ayaBbs  teal  Hovpl  papvaaOcu. 
If  so,  as  an  Ianiid,  he  would  have  been  thoroughly  in  place  as  a  comrade  of 
the  Herakleid. 

*  Herod,  u.  s. ;  vupa  Tf/kvos  rod  tv&apiriojv  rvpawov  awdbpavra  dwttc4ff0tu 
vapcL  <T(p4at,  1**1  re  ol  rd  Ipa  oh  wpo4x*>p**  xpqirrd  OvofUrqi  ivl  Kporojva.  See 
Appendix  L 

*  lb.;  KpoTcjvirjrat  obUwa.  aflat  <paal  fcfror  wpoat9iXa$4a$<u  rov  vpbt 
Zv&aplras  wo\4fwv,  *l  M  KaXkhjv  iwr  ^afuUojv  /t&rriv  *HXcfor  powov. 
KaXXlrp  rw  la/u&«r  is  the  same  idiom  as  "  Lorenzo  de'"-dei — 
"  Medici." 

*  On  the  £ qpfo  KpSBis  see  the  note  of  Grote,  iv.  555.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Strabo  (vi.  1.  13,  where  there  is  much  about  the  river 
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told  the  Krotoniat  answer  to  this  appeal  to  an  existing  chap.  v. 
monument.  When  Krotdn  argued  that  Ddrieus  could  not 
have  helped  her,  because  she  honoured  Kallias  and  his  de- 
scendants and  paid  no  honours  to  Ddrieus  *,  the  Sybarite 
rejoinder  would  not  have  been  hard.  To  a  distant  and  un- 
concerned critic  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Krotoniats 
should,  from  whatever  motive,  have  denied  a  true  story 
than  that  the  Sybarites  should  have  invented  a  tale  which 
had  no  grounds  of  fact  at  all.  The  religious  mind  of  Sy-  Cause  of 
bans  held  it  for  the  strongest  proof  of  all  that  Ddrieus  0f  Ddrieus. 
failed  in  his  Sicilian  enterprise.  He,  a  son  of  HeraklSs, 
sent  by  Apolldn  to  win  back  the  heritage  of  Herakles, 
could  never  have  failed  in  so  holy  a  work,  unless  he  had 
brought  down  divine  vengeance  on  him  by  some  sin  against 
the  gods  and  their  oracles.  And  Ddrieus  had  so  sinned ;  Analogy  of 
he  had  sinned  as  the  men  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  sinned  crusade, 
when  they  turned  away  to  attack  Zara  and  Constantinople. 
He  turned  away  from  the  errand  on  which  the  gods  had 
sent  him,  to  fight  against  a  Greek  city  which  had  done 
him  no  wrong  2.  Nor  was  Nemesis  weaker  then  than  she 
was  seventeen  centuries  later ;  Ddrieus,  traitor  to  his  faith, 
founded  no  Herakleia  on  Eryx  or  at  its  foot.  Baldwin, 
traitor  to  his  faith,  never  saw  Antioch  or  Jerusalem. 
And,  if  he  did  reign  in  Constantinople,  small  joy  had 
he  and  his  successors  of  the  phantom  empire  which  they 
set  up. 

"Whatever  they  did  in   Italy,  Ddrieus,  Philippos,  and  Ddriens 
their  comrades,  sailed  on  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  western 

Sicily. 

Krathis;  as  to  the  turning  of  the  stream,  which  Dioddros  (xii.  10)  does 
not  mention,  but  which  Herodotus  here  supplies. 

1  The  words  (Herod,  v.  45)  are  emphatic ;  tecum  tl  <jw*w*\A&*t6  yt  rw 
Xv&apiTueov  Toktpov  Aopccfc,  &o$r}vcu  dy  ol  wokXawXJuria  4  KoAAfy. 

■  lb. ;  airrov  Awptios  t&v  $6yaror  paprvptor  lUyiarov  *<h€vvtcu  5Yi  irapd 
rd  lUfUBTCVfitpa  toltw*  h&pOdpr}.  *l  y&p  Jty  fri>  wapUprj^t  w*\v}  lw*  f  & 
Un&kri  lirofcc,  flXc  A*  ri)v  'Epvtclyrjr  X&W  ***  ^A^v  «wf fx€i  °^'  ^y  a^r^ 
re  icoX  1J  <TTpaTtfj  9t€<p$dprj. 
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chap.  v.  were  sent  to  Sicily,  to  win  for  the  Herakleid  and  his  com- 
panions the  special  domain  of  Herakles.  That  means  that 
they  went  to  win  for  Hellas  that  corner  of  Sicily  from 
which  the  life  of  Hellas  had  thus  far  been  altogether  shut 
State  of  out.  The  western  side  of  the  island,  the  western  part  of 
Sicily.  it0  northern  side,  was  still  as  thoroughly  barbarian  as 
when  Pentathlos,  with  the  men  of  Rhodes  and  Knidos, 
had  striven  in  vain  to  found  a  Hellenic  settlement  in  that 
stubborn  stronghold  of  Canaan  \  The  attempt  of  Ddrieus 
was  not  made  in  exactly  the  same  quarter  as  that  of  Pent- 
athlos.  The  Knidian  Herakleid  had  tried  to  settle  on 
ground  which  was  actually  in  Phoenician  occupation,  on 
Lilybaion,  over  against  the  island  stronghold  of  Motya. 
The  object  of  the  Spartan  was  Eryx  itself,  the  site  of  his 
forefather's  great  exploit.  And  the  enterprise  of  Ddrieus, 
bringing  us  yet  nearer  than  that  of  Pentathlos  to  the  holy 
hill  and  to  the  land  and  water  at  its  foot,  makes  us  long 

Position     the  more  keenly  for  some  knowledge  of  the  exact  state  of 
of  Eryx* 

Eryx  and  of  the  parts  of  Sicily  thereabouts  at  the  time  of 

D6rieus*  coming.  But  we  are  simply  told  that  he  was  with- 
stood by  the  same  enemies  who  had  withstood  Pentathlos, 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  men  of  Segesta2.     The  men  of 

Action  of    Segesta  were  the  enemies  of  Pentathlos,  not  only  because 
Segesta.  .  .         . 

he  was  striving  to  plant  a  Greek  colony  on  Lilybaion,  but 

because  he  had  taken  part  with  their  enemies  of  Selinous 

in  warfare  against  themselves.    Otherwise  the  enterprise  of 

Dorieus  touched  Segesta  more  nearly  than  the  enterprise 

Relation  of  of  Pentathlos.     A  Greek  colony  on  Lilybaion  would  have 

mUn towns  threatened  Elymian  as  well  as  Phoenician  interests ;  but  the 

t?^ar"       colony  of  D&rieus  was  to  be  actually  planted  on  Elymian 

ground.     We  cannot  say  whether  Eryx  was  at  this  time  a 

direct  possession  of  Segesta  or  a  separate  Elymian  com- 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  44a,  588. 

*  Herod.  ▼.  46 ;  lire/  tc  &wImwto  wavrl  or6\q>  h  rip  2**c\fip'>  drriOayor 
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monwealth.    We  Bee  that  the  relations  of  Segesta  towards  chap.  v. 
Carthage  and  her  Sicilian  dependencies — we  may  so  speak 
of  them  now  with  all  certainty — were  still,  as   in   the 
days  of  Pentathlos,  friendly.     As  to   any  Carthaginian 
supremacy  over  the  Elymian  towns  in  general,  as  to  any 
special  Phoenician  influence  in  Eryx  as  distinguished  from 
Segesta,  we  can  as  yet  say  nothing.    The  interests  of  all,  Phami- 
Phcenician  and  Elymian,   were  alike  threatened  by  the  Elymiane 
schemes  of  D&rieus.   Whatever  were  the  actual  relations  at  jjjj^t^^ 
that  moment  between  Eryx  and  Carthage,  the  head  of  byDorieua. 
Phoenician  cities  could  no  more  allow  a   Greek  city  at 
Eryx  than  at  Lilybaion.      The   Phoenicians,  whether  of 
Sicily  or  of  Africa,  could  afford  to  leave  the  Elymian 
occupants  of  Eryx  and  Segesta  to  themselves,  even  though 
they  lay  between  the  two  Phoenician  strongholds  of  Motya 
and  Panormos.     Such  neighbours  in  no  way  threatened 
the  supremacy  of  Carthage  or  the  well-being  of  her  de- 
pendencies.    A  Greek  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  bar- 
barian corner  would  be  quite  another  matter.    An  Hellenic 
Eryx  must  have  passed  its  whole  life  at  daggers  drawn 
with  the  Phoenician  towns  on  each  side  of  it.     Whether 
the  men  of  Eryx  and  Segesta  were  to  Carthage  simply 
neighbours  or  allies  or  dependents,  nay  had  they  even  been 
at  that  moment  enemies,  Carthage  could  not  allow  any 
settlement  of  Greeks  to  be  made  at  their  expense. 

We  are  told  nothing  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  settle-  Site  of  the 
ment  which   Dfirieus  now  proposed  to   plant.     Elymian  settlement. 
Eryx  was  the  city  on  the  mountain  top,  with  the  great 
temple,  by  this  time  doubtless  of   Phoenician  Ashtoreth, 
crowning    all.     We  are   not  directly  told  whether  theDrepana 
westernmost  of  the  two  sickles,  the  peninsula  of  Drepana,  e^ 
had  yet  become  the  haven  of  the  hill  city l.    What  an  Ely- 
mian city  might  have  done  for  itself  we  can  only  guess ; 
but  under  any  measure  of  Phoenician  ascendency  or  even 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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chap.  v.   Phoenician  influence,  such  a  site  could  never  have  been 

neglected.    We  may  feel  sure  that  Drepana  at  this  time 

was  already  the  haven  of  Eryx,  a  haven  which,  if  not 

actually  in  the  hands  of  Phoenician  masters,  must  assuredly 

have  been  thronged  by  Phoenician  merchants.     To  this  day 

an  inviting  site  for  this  purpose,  it  must  have  been  much 

Changes  in  more  so  then.     We  shall  see  from  the  description  of  Dre- 

e  ooa8     pana  as  it  was  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years  later l  that  the 

peninsula  was  larger  than  it  is  now,  that  the  town  occupies 

its  isthmus,  and  that   there  were   then  fertile  meadows 

where  the  sea  now  dashes  over  rocks  and  small  islands. 

Such  a  site  was  yet  more  tempting  than  the  island  of 

Syracuse  or  the  peninsula  of  Naxos.     It  was  more  inde- 

Hdr&kleia  pendent  of  the  mainland.     There,  where  now  is  Trapani, 

the  site  of  but  on  a  wider  expanse  of  ground  than  Trapani  now 

Trapani.     covergj  we  j^y  ^  mre  that  Ddrieus  designed  to  plant  this 

new  Greek  city.    Such  a  city  would  have  been  a  thorn 

indeed  in  the  side  of  Phoenician  Motya;   it  would  have 

been  even  more  threatening  to  Elymian  Segesta.      The 

mountain  city  and  its  temple  would  abide,  but  they  would 

abide  to  new  ends.     The  hill  of  Eryx  would  be  the  akro- 

polis  of  the  new  H&rakleia.     The  city  to  be  founded  would 

look  to  the  strong  and  holy  place  as  the  Corinth  of  the 

days  of  Dorieus  already  looked  up  to  the  Akrokorinthos  of 

an  earlier  day. 

Failure  of       But  this  was  not  to  be.     The  barbarian  corner  of  Sicily 

of  Dorieus.  was  never  to  be  a  land  of  free   Greek  commonwealths. 

Like  Panormos  itself,  Eryx  was  for  a  moment  to  obey  a 

Greek  king,  when  the  eagle  of   Molottis  soared  to  his 

The  bar-     fitting  eyrie2.     Otherwise  the  barbarian  corner  was  to 

corner        remain  barbarian  till  Europe  first  won  it  abidingly  by  the 

1  See  the  description  of  Trapani  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
in  Geoffrey  Malaterra,  iii.  1 1,  to  which  I  trust  to  come  again  in  due 
course. 

8  See  the  Fragment  of  Dioddros  (Bk.  xxii)  which  records  the  taking  of 
Eryx  by  Pyrrhos* 
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arms  of  Rome.    It  was  to  become  again  specially  the  bar-    chap.  v. 
barian  corner  under  the  second  Semitic  lords  of  Sicily,  till  f?TJ^ 
Roger  came  to  do  for  ever  what  Dorieus  failed  to  do 
at  all  and  what  Pyrrhos  did  only  for  a  moment.     The 
forces  of  Segesta  and  her  Phoenician  neighbours  gathered, 
doubtless  under  a  Carthaginian  leader,  to  drive  back  the 
dangerous    intruders.     A    battle   was    fought,   doubtless  Defeat  and 
somewhere  by  the  foot  of  Eryx,  and  the  descendant  of  Darieue. 
H£rakl£s  was   overthrown  and  slain  on  the  wrestling- 
ground  of  his  deified  forefather.     With  Dorieus  fell  three 
of  his  fellow-founders  of  the  city  which  was  never  to  be 
founded.      And  with   them  fell  Philippos,  shall   we  say  Death  of 
of  Krot6n  or  of  Kyrene?     To  him  were  given  honours        pp08* 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  no  other  among  his  comrades.     It  Honours 
shows  the  deep  impression  which  manly  beauty  made  on  {^ 
the  minds  of  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks  that  the  men  of 
Segesta — it  must  have  been  when  they  came  to  strip  the 
slain — were  overcome  by  the  majestic  form,  noble  even  in 
death,  of  the  victor  of  Olympia,  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Greeks.     How  the  other  bodies  fared,  how  the  slain  Hera- 
kleid  fared,  we  know  not;  but  for  Philippos  the  men  of 
Segesta  reared  a  tomb,  and  over  his  tomb  they  built  a 
chapel  as  for  a  hero.     There  they  strove  with  sacrifices 
to  turn  away  the  wrath  that  might  fall  on  those  who 
had  handed  over  such  a  form  as  his  to  the  common  lot 
of  men  *. 

Of  the  four  men  who  were  to  be  the  joint  founders  of 
Herakleia,  three,  Thessalos,Paraibates,  and  Kele6n,  died  with 
Dorieus  and  Philippos.  The  fourth,  Euryleon,  like  the  sons 
of  the  slain  Pentathlos,  gathered  together  the  remnant  of 

1  Herod,  v.  47 ;  8iA  8i  rd  fovrov  kAWos  Ivtucaro  *apcL  'Eyarraiuv  ra 
obfch  A\Xor  M  ydp  tov  t&Qov  abrov  jjpdtiov  Itipva&fitvoi,  (haiyoi  alrbv 
iX&ffKorrat.  One  is  reminded  of  the  effect  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
another  Dorieus,  him  of  Rhodes,  on  the  Athenian  people  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5. 
19 ;  Grote,  viii.  318) ;  bntthe  tribute  here  is  higher,  a§  paid  to  a  dead  man, 
and  it  i*  more  distinctly  a  tribute  to  beauty  as  such. 
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chap.  v.   the  host.     As  in  the  earlier  case,  something  was  to  come 
Enterprise  of  the  expedition  after  all.     And  Euryledn  seems  to  have 
ledn.  ^     ^)een  more  fully  minded  that  something  should  come  of  it 
than  the  sons  of  Fentathlos  had  been.     These  last  had 
begun  to  sail  homewards,  and  they  lighted  on  a  home  at 
Lipara  only  by  accident.      Euryleon  took  the  opposite 
course  to  theirs.     Unwilling  that  nothing  should  come  of 
the  enterprise,  that  no  Herakleia  at  all  should  come  into 
being,  he  sailed  southwards  from  Eryx,  along  the  western 
or  barbarian  face  of  the  island,  to  seek  his  luck  among  the 
Peitha-       Greek  cities  on  its  southern  side.      Selinoas  was  then 
f£Jant  0f    under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  named  Peithagoras,  against 
Selinous.     whom  the  citizens  were  striving  in  arms.    Euryleon  joined 
Euryledn    his  forces  with  theirs,  and  it  must  have  been  with  some 
m       view  to  this  campaign  against  the  tyrant  that  he  occupied 
the  Selinuntine  outpost  of  Minda,  at  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  Selinuntine  territory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Halykos.     The  old  landing-place  of  Minds  and  his 
Cretans,  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  master  of  the 
seas1,   now  makes  its  appearance  in   authentic  history. 
By  the  joint  efforts  of  the  men  of  Selinous  and  of  the 
new  settlers  at  Minda  Peithagoras  was  overthrown.     But 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  overthrown  without  hard 
Overthrow  fighting.      In  after  days  men  read  a  sepulchral  legend 
gone.         which  told  of  the  men  who  quenched  the  flame  of  tyranny, 
whom  brazen  Ares  did  to  death  before  the  gates  of  Seli- 
nous 2.      The  tyrant  was  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the 
tyranny.     Euryledn  is  said  to  have  freed  or  helped  to  free 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  497. 

1  Herod,  v.  46  ;  ovWafiwv  &  ofrrot  rrp  arpanfp  robs  9tpiy*voft4vovst  lax* 
Miy&rjy  rij¥  ttXurowrlw  avoudrpr  teal  ow*k*v$4pov  ScAivowrfot*  rov  powap- 
Xov  Uu$ay6p€<u.  There  seems  to  be  no  further  account  of  this  Peithagoras. 
This  is  most  likely  the  Selinuntine  tyranny  referred  to  by  Plutarch, 
Apophth.  Lac.  *Apty4catt  a.    A  tomb  at  Selinous  bore  this  inscription ; 

l&evrOvras  wm\  rovab*  rvpavrl&a  x&«<o?  'Afwp 
€&«.     XtXivovrrot  d*  &p*pl  mikcus  {faror. 
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the  people  of  Selinous  from  the  yoke  of  Peithagoras.    Bat  chap.  v. 
presently,  by  what  means  we  are  not  told,  he  was  able  to 
seize  the  tyranny  for  himself.     His  rule  was  but  for  a  Tyranny 
short  time ;   but  it  must  have  been  specially  oppressive,  throw  of 
We  know  what  Spartan  harmosts  were  a  hundred  years  or  Eury16on- 
so  later;  a  Spartan  tyrant  now  might  well  prove  worse 
than  a  native.     The  people  rose  against  Eurylefin.     He 
sought  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  of  the  Agora,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  earlier  city  on  the  hill  above  the  sea  \ 
But  the  holy  place  availed  him  not,  and  he  was  slain  before 
the  altar  2. 

With  this  our  story  ends,  one  more  incidental  glimpse  of  Later 
the  early  history  of  Selinous.     It  is  perhaps  less  important  Minda  or 
in  what  it   tells  us  of  Selinous   itself  than  in  what  it  Herakleia. 
tells  us  of  the   Selinuntine   outpost  of  Minoa.     Dfirieus 
had  failed  in  his  enterprise  of  founding  a  Herakleia  at  the 
foot  of  Eryx.     Euryle6n  had  failed  in  his  baser  enterprise 
of  keeping  an  enslaved  Selinous  in  his  own  hands.     And 
yet  in  some  sort  neither  wholly  failed.     Euryledn  did,  in  a 
feebler  way,  fulfil  the  mission  of  Dorieus.     The  promised 
Herakleia  did  come  into  being,  though  not  on  the  promised 
site.     It  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by 
Euryledn  that  Minfta  took  the  name  by  which  it  is  other- 
wise known,  and  to  which  its  elder  name  became  attached 
as  a  kind  of  surname.     Its  history  is  for  a  long  time  frag- 
mentary.    In  after  days  it  passed  into  Carthaginian  hands,  b.o.  383. 
and  Herakleia  became  famous  as  the  Headland  of  Melkart. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  thus  cut  off  from  Hellas,  it 
appears  as  part  of  the  territory  of  Akragas,  and  not,  as 
now,  of  that  of  Selinous3.     But  it  had  not  to  wait  for 


1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  420,  438. 

1  Herod  u.  s.;  ol  ydp  /ay  ZcXiroifrioi  iwaraffrirrts  dvitcrtiray,  tcara- 
<ftvy6rra  M  Aids  dyopalov  0wp6v. 

*  See  the  treaty  between  Dionysios  and  Carthage  in  Diod.  xv.  1 7,  where  he 
cedes  to  Carthage  rip  rwr  ScAivowtW  w6kiv  r<  *o2  x^par  *°^  rijt  'Ajepayav- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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chap.  v.  those  distant  days  before  it  again  saw  the  presence  of  the 

First  over-  race  who  had  most  likely  first  called  it  into  being  *.     For 

Hdrakleia.  the  present  all  that  we  hear  of  the  Herakleia  of  Euiyledn 

480  5I°~    **  tbat,  at  some  unfixed  time  but  seemingly  not  very  long 

after  the  time  which  we  have  reached,  the  special  enmity 

of  Carthage  fell  on  it,  and  that  it  was  for  a  season  swept 

away  from  the  earth  2. 


This  undated  overthrow  of  Herakleia  seems  to  connect 

itself  with  other  events  of  which  our  accounts  are  no  less 

dark.     In  all  likelihood  it  happened  very  soon  after  the 

occupation  of  the  place  by  Euryledn.     It  is  to  be  noticed 

that  we  hear  nothing  directly  of  Selinous  till  about  thirty 

Relatione    years  after  the  expedition  of  DSrieus.     But  its  relations  to 

of  Selinous 

to  Car-       Carthage  must  have  changed  in  some  way  during  that 

ihM8e'        time.     At  the  later  date  Selinous  appears  as  an  ally  of 

Carthage  against  the  other  Hellenic  cities  of  Sicily.     It 

plays,  or  is  expected  to  play,  the  part  which  Servia  played 

It  becomes  against  Christendom  on  the  day  of  Nikopolis.     Such  a 

ginian  de-   relation  between  Greek  and  barbarian  surely  implies  some 

pendency.   victorious  advance  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  which  had 

brought  the  western  bulwark  of  Hellenic  Sicily  into  some 

measure  of  dependence  on  the  Phoenician.     We  hear  too, 

vaguely  enough  it  is  true,  of  warfare  waged  specially  to 

War  be-     avenge  the  death  of  Ddrieus,  warfare  by  which  the  Sikeliot 

thage  and   cities  in  general  were  saved  from  dangers  on  the  side  of 

SfcetoSjT"1  Carthage,  dangers  which  could  be  said  to  have  threatened 

B.o.  510-    their  very  being 8.     We  have  no  means  of  exactly  fixing 

a  single  date  or  detail ;  but  something  took  place  between 

Carthage  and  the  Greek  power  which  was  now  rising  to 

rivrjs  frfxf*  rod  'AAt/*ov.    That  is  to  say,  a  district  which  Herodotus  counts 
for  Selinuntine  most  then  have  been  Akragantine. 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  415,  496,  562. 

1  See  Appendix  VIII. 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  158,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
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ascendency  in  Sicily,  something  which  could  be  looked  on   ohap.  v. 
as  touching  the  interests  of  Hellenic  life  in  all  its  seats. 
For  it  led  to  embassies  from  Sicily  to  the  cities  of  old 
Greece,  asking  for  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  all 
Greeks  everywhere.    No  help  came  from  old  Greece.  Sparta  Befoul  of 
cared  not  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Ddrieus  on  the  barbarians ;  gpart/ 
she  cared  not  to  save  Sikeliot  cities  from  falling  under  the 
barbarian  yoke.     The  Phoenician  advance  was  checked  by 
Sikeliot  valour  only.     Such  is  the  story  which  we  are  told, 
certainly  in  a  most  vague  and  allusive  shape,  but  by  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  lightly  cast  aside.     It  is  hard  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  some  warfare  between  Carthage 
and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  went  on  after  the  death  of  D6- 
rieus,  warfare  which  helps  to  connect  his  enterprise,  as  the 
first  act  in  our  long  tale,  our  tale  of 

"Graeeia  barbaris  lento  collisa  duello/' 
with  the  later  and  greater  act  of  the  same  drama  which 
forms  a  main  epoch  in  our  story.     It  was  surely  in  this  War  to 
war,  the  war  in  which  the  defenders  of  Greek  Sicily  pro-  ^^J,, 
claimed  vengeance  for  Dorieus  as  their  watchword,  that 
Selinous  became  a  dependency  of  Carthage  and  that  the 
newly  named  H&rakleia  was  destroyed.     This  must  be  the  Claim*  of 
warfare  in  which  the  famous  Gelon,  lord  of  Syracuse,  is    e  ** 
made  to  claim  the  first  place  for  himself,  and  which  must 
in  any  case  have  been   carried  on  by  a  power  in  whose 
doings  Gelon  had  a  share.     This  war  with  Carthage,  ob- 
scurely recorded,  but  clearly  of  no  small  moment,  bridges 
over,  as  far  as  strife  with  the  barbarian  is  concerned,  the 
space  between  the  enterprise  of  Dorieus,  followed  by  victory 
on  the  part  of  Carthage,  and  the  enterprise  of  Hamilkar, 
followed  by  victory  on  the  part  of  Hellas. 

The  power  which  we  can  thus  dimly  see  in  the  character  Origin  of 
of  Hellenic  and  European   champion,  the  power  which,  menid 
when  it  was  wielded  by  Gelon  and  had  its  seat  at  Syra-  P°wer- 
cuse,  became  a  mighty  power  indeed,  had  its  beginnings 

H  % 
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chap.  v.  under  other  lords  and  in  another  spot.  It  was  a  power 
which  gradually  made  its  way  to  the  first  place  in  Sicily, 
a  power  which  came  to  rule  over  so  large  a  part  of  Sicily 
that  its  masters  could,  with  some  exaggeration,  be  spoken 
of  as  lords  of  the  whole  island l.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  most  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  ruled  by  tyrants  or  by  single  rulers  of  some  kind. 
Of  Selinous  just  at  this  moment  we  cannot  speak,  and  the 
question  of  her  internal  government  is  of  less  interest  than 
the  question  when  and  how  she  entered  into  her  peculiar 
relation  to  Carthage.  Syracuse,  busy  with  her  political 
disputes,  did  not  in  this  age  produce  a  tyrant  of  her  own 
Tyranti  in  stock.  But  we  hear  of  tyrants  at  Gela,  at  Akragas,  at 
cities.  Himera,  at  Leontinoi,  and  of  a  lord  of  Zankl£  who  perhaps 
was  not  a  tyrant 2.  And  we  shall  presently  see  a  sight  in 
those  days  more  unexpected,  but  which  is  but  the  first 
example  of  a  large  class,  that  of  an  Italian  ruler  bringing 
Sicilian  soil  under  his  dominion  3.  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  is 
a  memorable  name  in  Sicilian  history;  Theron  of  Akragas 
Itiie  of  is  more  memorable  still ;  but  the  earliest  in  date  and  the 
Gel*.  greatest  in  extent  of  the  Sikeliot  powers  of  the  beginning 
b.o.  505.  0£  ^e  gftk  ^ntury  before  Christ  had  its  first  rise  at  Gela. 
Translated  to  Syracuse,  that  power  was  to  have  no  small 
share  in  the  great  strife  of  West  and  East.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  exact  course  of  events  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Ddrieus,  it  is  certain  that  a  lord  of  Gela 
and  Syracuse  presently  was  called  to  be  the  victorious 
champion  of  Hellas  against  the  Semitic  invader. 

1  Gelon  is  &p\w  XttccXias  in  Herod,  vii.  157. 
1  See  Herod,  vi.  23  and  Appendix  I. 
8  See  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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CHAP.  V. 

§  8.    The  Beginnings  cf  the  Deinomenid  Dynasty. 
B.C.  505-480. 

The  dynasty  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  that  of  The  Deino- 
which  Syracuse  was  the  seat  in  the  first  time  of  Syracusan  memdi- 
splendour.     It  is  that  which  is  made  famous  by  the  re- 
nowned names  of  Geldn  and  Hieron,  by  the  laureate  odes 
of  Pindar,  and  by  the  purer  glory  of  the  great  salvation 
of  Hellas  at  Himera.     But,  as  the  first  foundations  of 
this  power  were  not  laid  at   Syracuse,  so  neither  were 
those  who  laid  them  forefathers  of  the  men  who  made 
Syracuse  for  the  first   time  the   head  of   Sicily.     The 
beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  which  the  greatest  name  is 
Geldn,  was  not  the  work  of  Geldn  or  his  house,  and  the 
place  of  its  beginning  was  not  Syracuse  but  Gela.     Of  the  Internal 
history  of  that  city  between  its  foundation  and  the  time  G©iaT  ** 
which  we  have  now  reached  we  know  but  little.     One 
event  only  has  been  recorded  in  an  incidental  way  which 
shows  us  that  Gela,  like  other  cities,  had  its  internal  strug- 
gles.    In  one  of  these,  at  the  date  of  which  we  can  only  Secession 
guess,  the  defeated  party  were  driven  from  the  city,  and  ^0JL 
established  themselves  at  Maktdrion,  on  the  hills  above 
Gela *.     Were  these,  like  the  men  who  fled  from  Syracuse 
to  Kasmenai,  the  few  yielding  to  the  numbers  of  the  many? 
Or  were  they  the  many  yielding  to  the  wealth  and  mili- 
tary practice  of  the  few?     Did  they,  like  the  Roman plebs, 
secede  of  their  own  accord  to  become  themselves  the  old 
citizens  of  a  new  commonwealth  ?    Or  was  it  merely  a  case 
of  a  banished  gens,  like  the  Syracusan  Milytids  2  ?     Who- 
ever the  seceders  were,  those  who  were  left  in  the  city 
wished   for  them  back   again.     This,   according  to   our 
Roman  precedent,  might  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  it  was  a 

1  Herod,  vii.  153 ;  h  Matrrtyw  *6\iv  r^v  Mp  Tikrp  ot/erffUrrjv  bpvyor 
dr^cf  r«A£wr,  i<r<roo$4rr*s  crrdci.    On  Maktonon  see  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
*  See  above,  p.  24,  and  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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Telinfis  of 
Gela; 

his 
descent; 

his  pos- 
session of 
nacred 
things. 


secession  of  the  commons.  Bnt  as  to  the  going  forth  of 
the  seceders  to  Maktorion  we  may  guess  for  ever ;  it  is  the 
story  of  their  coming  back  to  Gela  which  concerns  us  on 
more  sides  than  one. 

The  means  by  which  the  men  who  had  left  Gela  were 
brought  back,  vaguely  as  they  are  described,  are  instructive 
as  an  illustration  of  Greek  religion.  The  malecontents 
yielded  neither  to  force  of  arms  nor  yet  to  eloquence  or 
strength  of  argument ;  they  were  brought  back  by  an 
appeal  to  their  devotional  feelings  which  for  us  needs  a 
hierophant  indeed.  There  was  in  Gela  a  citizen  named 
TfilinSs,  who  traced  his  descent  from  one  of  the  first  settlers 
at  Gela.  His  forefather  came,  not  from  Rhodes  or  Crete, 
but  from  the  small  island  of  T£los  in  the  Earpathian  sea, 
near  the  Triopian  promontory1.  We  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  clearly  writes  with  bated  breath  on  so  awful  a 
subject,  that  T61in6s  was  possessed  of  certain  mysterious 
visible  symbols  of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  which 
were  deemed  to  be  of  wonder-working  power.  Of  their 
nature  he  tells  us  nothing,  and  he  distinctly  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  TSlines  became  pos- 
sessed of  them2.  Modern  scholars  have  seen  in  these 
powers  below  the  earth  no  other  than  the  patron  goddesses 
of  Sicily,  D&neter  and  PersephonS  themselves.  They  have 
connected  them  with  the  dark  hints  which  we  have  about 
the  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  headland,  and  have  supposed 
that  they  were  brought  thence  by  the  original  settlers  from 
whom  Telines  was  descended 3.     But  nothing  fresh  seems 

1  Herod,  vii.  153  ;  rfocavos  wpSyovos,  ol/cfjT<up  law  Ti\rjs  [al.  6  tv  Tikp),  jjv 
Ik  rffvov  T^A ov  rrjs  Ivl  Tptowiy  tceifUvijr  6s  KTi£ofUyijs  TiXrjs  (nrb  \ivZio)v  tc  tut* 
Ik  *P4ftov  kq\  'Aw^/iov,  oiic  i\€i<p$rj.  Some  special  meaning  would  seem 
to  lurk  in  these  last  words.  The  whole  story  is  most  remarkable,  both 
for  what  Herodotus  tells  us  and  for  what  he  does  not  tell  as. 

1  lb. ;  tOtv  h\  airrd  l\af$€  $  avrfc  (tcrfjaaro  towto  oOk  $xw  «lsw. 

*  So  Boeckh's  note  on  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  27 ;  Actroptrovs 
[a  mistake  for  Telinds]  ycLp  vlus  ilolv  ol  mcpi  rbv  'Upcova  rov  toL  UpcL  its 
TpiSvov  rrjs  Kaplas  els  Xnc€\iav  KOfdaarros.     On  the   temple  there,  see 
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to  have  been  brought  to  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  chap,  v. 
themselves  or  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  exercised  their 
strange  influence.     Tclines  himself  is  described  as  a  man 
hardly  designed  by  nature  for  any  great  exploit,  not  famous 
for  valour  or  enterprise,  but  weak,  it  would  seem,  in  body  and 
feeble  in  spirit 1.     But  he  had  a  weapon  above  all  weapons  The  mis- 
in  the  mystic  objects  which  he  held  at  his  command.     Of  Tdlines. 
the  manner  of  using  them  we  hear  nothing ;  but  such  was 
the  trust  placed  in  them  by  Telin&s  and  his  fellow-citizens 
that  he  was  sent  alone,  without  the  help  of  any  military 
force,    to   win   back,   by   these    ghostly  arms   only,   the 
men  who  bad  seceded  to  Maktorion  2.     He  undertook  the 
task  on  condition  that  he  and  his  descendants  should  be 
acknowledged  by  the  commonwealth  as  the  public  and 
hereditary  hierophants  of  the   powers   of  whom  he  was 
already  the  personal  servant.     He  went,  and  he  succeeded*  Return 
on  his  errand.     We  long  to  hear  the  details  of  his  mis-  gecedera. 
sion;  but  we  know  only  that  his  ministry  charmed  the 
seceders  back  again.     The  schism  in  the  body  politic  of  Priesthood 
Gela  was  healed,  and  Telines  and  his  descendants  continued 
to  enjoy  the  honours  and  profits  of  their  hereditary  priest- 
hood s.     After  how  many  years  we  know  not,  we  come,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  to  our 
first  ascertained  date  in  Geloan  history.     Whatever  was 
the  cause  or  nature  of  the  secession  to  Maktorion,  the 

Herod,  i.  144,  but  Telos  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it.  Mr. 
Lloyd  (Hist,  of  Sicily,  291  et  seqq.)  goes  deeper  into  many  matters  than 
I  can  follow  him.  Grote  has  what  to  me  is  a  more  instructive  note  at  vol. 
v.  p.  279.  If  these  objects  were  sacred  things  of  Dimeter  brought  from 
Greek  Asia,  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  the  worship  of  Henna  ? 

1  Herod,  vii.  153  ;  rd  rotavra  y&p  ipya  0$  wp6s  rov  &vovtos  &vZphs 
¥(v6fuica  ylrtvOai,  dAAd  wpfo  ^»X?J  T*  ^70^?  tccd  fi&firjs  dvipTjtijf.  6  & 
kiyrrat  wp6s  rfjs  Xuctkirjs  r&v  oltcqrSfwv  r<L  Mvavrta  Tofootv  ir«pv>civcu 
$tfkv9pbjs  re  ical  ndkaKorrtpot  drrfp. 

*  lb. ;  ro&rovs  [the  seceders  to  Maktorion]  6  Trjkirrp  tcarfjyay*  h  Tikrjv, 
l\cav  ofapicar  dyfy&v  Mva/uv,  AAA'  IpcL  tovtqjv  \r$nr  \$ovioj¥']  0§wv. 

•  Herod,  u.  s. 
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chap.  v.  aristocratic  party  in  Gela,  the  party  most  likely  of  the 
Gela  an      0j^  citizens,  either  kept  or  won  back  their  power.     But 

oligarchy.  '  r  .  . 

the  earliest  event  in  the  story  of  the  city  which  can  be 

assigned  to  a  given  year  marks  the  year  of  their  fall. 

B.a  505.         We  now  hear  of  Gela  under  a  ruler  named  Kleandroe, 

Kleandros  son  of  Pantares,  who  is  reckoned  among  those  tyrants  who 

O^         rose  to  power  by  the  earliest  of  many  paths,  the  overthrow 

B-  o-  55-      of  the  oligarchy 1.    After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  was  slain 

His  death,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sabyllos ;  but  the  stroke  that  was 

thus  dealt  destroyed  only  the  tyrant  and  not  the  tyranny. 

Hippo*       The  power  which  Kleandros  had  held  passed,  perhaps  after 

succeeds,     w&e  opposition  a,  to  his  brother  Hippokrates,  of  whom  we 

B.o.  498.     jjave  a  more  distinct  picture  8.    Lord  of  Gela,  never  lord  of 

Syracuse,  he  was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  Sikeliot  tyrants 

Hippo-       of  whom  Syracuse  became  the  special  home.     These  were 

his  rac-     '  rulers  who  aimed  at  something  more  than  despotic  power 

oeaiorB.       over  their  own  cities.     They  clearly  sought  to  set  up  a  great 

dominion,  over  all  Sicily,  if  it  so  might  be,  but  at  least  over 

as  large  a  part  of  it  as  they  could  bring  under  their  power. 

His  aims.    Such  an  ambition,  aiming  at  a  dominion  over  Greeks  and 

barbarians  alike,  might  do  something  to  raise  the  tyrant 

Difference  nearer  to  the  level  of  a  king.     We  here  see  one  marked 

Sicily  and  difference  between  old  Greece  and  the  Greek  settlements 

°*d  Greeoe-  elsewhere.    No  man,  not  Kleomenes  himself,  could  have 

even  dreamed  of  spreading  his  power  as  king  or  tyrant  over 

all  Greece  or  over  all  PeloponnSsos.     In  Sicily  such  an 

ambition  might  seem  not  wholly  unreasonable ;  and  though 

it  never  was  actually  carried  out,  ruler  after  ruler  was  able 

1  For  the  date  and  the  death  of  Kleandros  see  Herod,  vii.  154.  He 
appears  in  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  1  a)  along  with  Panaitios,  among  the  over- 
throwera  of  oligarchies.  His  father  Pantares,  an  Olympic  victor,  seems 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  wonderful  inscription  in  Rohl,  Inscriptiones 
Antiquissims,  p.  117. 

*  See  below,  p.  123. 

*  'AvaXafifMtvei  r^r  novvap\u)v  'hnroKp&rijs,  says  Herodotus.  His  rule 
directly  after  is  rvpawts. 
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to  take  not  a  few  steps  towards  it.     The  ambition  of  chap.  v. 
Hippokrates  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Agatho- 
kl£s,  of  Dionysios,  of  his  own  immediate  successor  Gel6n. 
Though  Hippokrates  never  was  lord  of  Syracuse,  it  is 
with  him  that  the  line  of  the  lords  of  Syracuse  begins. 

The  schemes  of  Hippokrates  were  wide,  and  it  may  be  Probable 
that,  like  his  successors,  he  was  able  to  cover  them  with  oni^JJ^™ 
pretexts,  and  more  than  pretexts,  worthier  than  could  be  *****•• 
made  use  of  by  any  tyrant  of  old  Greece.     The  dim  hints 
which  are  all  that  we  have  of  the  warfare  which  Greek 
Sicily  waged  to  avenge  the  death  of  D6rieus  and  to  drive 
back  Phoenician  advance  may  suggest  that  in  that  strife 
Hippokrates  was  the  leader 1.    Of  his  rule  within  the  walls 
of  Gela  we  hear  nothing ;  we  cannot  say  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  worse  or  to  the  better  class  of  tyrants.     We 
only  know,  what  does  not  prove  much,  that  the  men  of 
Gela  had  no  wish  that  his  power  should  become  hereditary. 
Hippokrates  sought  in  all  quarters  for  means  to  carry  out 
his  designs.     He  was  ably  served  by  Greek  officers,  not  His  officers 
always  natives  of  Gela.    Among  them  was  an  Ainesidamos,  ^ariesT 
possibly  of  the  great  house  of  the  Emmenids  of  Akragas, 
but  who,  if  so,  was  not  ashamed  to  serve  the  tyrant  of  his 
metropolis.     Our  slight  mention  of  him  casually  shows  us  Personal 
that  service  about  the  person  of  the  tyrant,  the  place  of Beryice* 
spearman  in  his  immediate  body-guard,  might  be,  like 
service  under  Teutonic  kings,  a  path  to  high  promotion 2. 

1  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VIII. 

*  Herod,  vii.  154 ;  AlrqoiWjfiov  rod  UaraiKov  tt  j}r  &opv<p6pot  'Imro- 
/cpdrtos.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  Ainesidamos  is 
the  same  as  the  father  of  Theron  (Herod,  vii.  163).  But,  according  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (OL  ii.  8 a),  that  Ainesidamos  was  the  son  of 
Emmenides,  and  one  might  fancy  that  this  one  was  marked  as  the  son 
of  Patalkos  to  be  distinguished  from  him.  But  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  some  importance  to  be  mentioned  at  all  and  to  be  coupled,  as  he  is,  with 
Gelon. 
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chap.  v.  Hippokrates  also  hired  Sikel  mercenaries 1,  and  with  his 
mixed  force,  Greek  and  barbarian,  he  went  forth  to  make 
Conquests  conquests  at  the  cost  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians.  He 
kmtfe.  brought  many  Greek  cities  under  his  power;  he  warred 
against  Sikel  towns  with  Sikels  in  his  army;  if  he  did  pro- 
claim himself  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian 
he  sought  for  help  from  old  Greece  in  so  holy  a  crusade, 
but  sought  in  vain2.  At  all  events,  he  established  for 
himself  a  great  dominion  among  the  Greek  cities  of  eastern 

Naxosand  Sicily.     Naxos,  eldest  of   Sikeliot  cities,  came  under  his 

Kalhpoks.  *  .  ' 

power;  so  did  her  colony  Kallipolis3.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  these  conquests  and  of  the  political  state  of 
these  towns  before  the  conquest  we  know  nothing ;  nor  do 
we  know  in  what  relation  they  were  made  to  stand  to  the 

His  ruling  power  at  Gela.     But  in  some  cases,  where  Hippo- 

'      krates  found  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  he  seems 

to  have  found  that  it  best  suited  his  purpose  to  admit  the 

existing  ruler  to  the  relation  of  vassalage  or  dependent 

at  Leon-  alliance.  Such  was  most  likely  the  case  with  Leontinoi, 
then  ruled  by  a  tyrant  named  Ainesidemos,  a  different 
person,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  officer  of  that  name  in 

atZankte.  his  own  service4.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Zankl£,  where  Hippokrates  appears  very  distinctly  as  the 
overlord.  But  the  story  of  Zankle  at  this  time  is  of 
such  interest  in  itself,  and  it  brings  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  into  our  view  at  once,  that  we  must  halt 
a  while  in  the  list  of  the  victories  of  Hippokrates  to 
take  in  more  clearly  the  state  of  the  two  cities  which 

1  See  the  story  in  Polyainos,  v.  6,  to  which  we  shall  come  again. 

*  See  Appendix  VIII. 

*  Herod.,  u.  s.    On  Kallipolis,  see  voL  i.  p.  379. 

*  Pausanias  (v.  a  a.  7)  describes  an  offering  at  Olympia  set  np  by  certain 
Leontines,  one  of  whom  was  named  Ainesidemos,  and  adds ;  tw  Skkov  rtra 
Aivcaltypov  knew  leak  oh  rov  TVpavrfjaayra  *tvai  Ktovrlvonr.  Was  this  the 
father  of  Th&ron  t  Was  either  the  son  of  Patalkos  or  the  son  of  Emmenidds 
set  up  as  tyrant  of  Leontinoi  by  Hippokrates?  The  name  is  spelled  differ- 
ently, at  least  in  our  texts,  by  Herodotus  and  by  Pausanias. 
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watch  the  two  sides  of  the  strait  which  parts  Sicily  from   chap.  v. 
Italy. 

Our  Sicilian  story  has  thus  far  had  little  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula.     We  have  seen  the 
laws  of  the  Katanaian  Char6ndas  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Italiot  cities  *,  and  we  have  seen  the  Krotoniat  Philippos 
come  into  Sicily  to  die  below  Eryx  2.     But  we  have  not  as 
yet  seen  any  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  either  land 
on  the  part  of  the  commonwealths  or  rulers  of  the  other. 
But  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  Connexion 
the  years  of  the  ascendency  of  Gela  under  Hippokrates  zankldand 
and  for  a  good  while  longer,  we  find  a  close  relation  in  war  Rb68fion- 
and  peace  between  Rhegion  on  the  one  side  of  the  strait 
and   ZanklS   on  the   other.      The  connexion   was   of  old 
standing ;  Zankle  was  held  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the 
settlement  of  Rhegion  3.     This  relation  at  last  grew  into 
the  subjection  of  both  cities  to  one  ruler,  and  him  a  man 
of  Rhegion  and  not  of  Zankle.      Anaxilas  now  ruled  in  Anaxilas  of 
Rhegion.    He  was,  we  are  told,  one  of  a  privileged  order  of 
Messenian  descent  which  held  the  chief  place  in  Rhegion  4. 
But  he  had  taken  up,  like  Panaitios  and  Kleandros,  the  part 
of  a  popular  leader,  and  he  had  in  that  character  put  his  own 
single  power  as  tyrant  in  the  place  of  the  oligarchy  among 
whom  he  was   but   one    among   many.     Ambitious   and 
unscrupulous,  he  had,  early  in  his  reign,  cast  his  eye  across 
the  narrow  sea  to  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with 
her  sickle-like  peninsula  guarding  her  landlocked  haven. 
Anaxilas  was  at  war  with  Skythes  lord  of  Zankle,  the  War 
only  Sikeliot  ruler  of  these  times  on  whom  the  name  of  Anaxilai 
king  is  bestowed  by  a  historian  who  does  not  use  words  at  g?ih*    f 
random 5.     We  do  not  know  the  ground  of  this  quarrel,  Zankld. 


B.c.493. 


1  See  above,  p.  61.  *  See  above,  p.  95. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  4  See  Appendix  IX. 

1  See  Appendix  I. 
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Dionysios 
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but  it  presently  becomes  connected  with  greater  events  in 
the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  the  world. 

For  the  days  which  we  have  now  reached  are  the 
days  of  barbarian  advance  alike  in  the  older  and  the  newer 
Hellenic  world.  We  shall  presently  see  the  barbarian 
powers  of  East  and  West  strive  by  one  united  effort  to 
crush  the  life  of  Hellas  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  old  Greece. 
We  are  all  but  on  the  eve  of  Marath&n;  we  are  almost 
within  sight  of  Salamis  and  Himera.  The  Persian,  lord 
of  the  recovered  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  is  spreading  his 
rule  over  the  islands  of  the  -SSgean  and  planting  his 
dependent  tyrannies  among  them.  In  the  very  year  in 
which  Anaxilas  rose  to  power  in  Bhggion,  Miletos,  greatest 
city  of  Hellas  on  Asiatic  ground,  fell  before  the  barbarian 
arms,  and  its  captive  citizens  were  planted  as  settlers  far 
away  by  the  banks  of  Tigris  \  Samos  was  handed  over 
to  its  native  tyrant  Aiakes ;  but  its  chief  citizens  would 
not  be  slaves  to  him  and  to  the  Medes 2.  They  sought 
homes  in  some  other  land,  and  that  land  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  Western  one.  Long  before,  when  the  troubles  of  the 
Asiatic  Ionians  were  only  beginning,  it  had  been  suggested 
to  them  to  move  in  a  body  to  Sardinia 3.  We  may  doubt 
whether  such  a  plantation  would  have  raised  Hellenic 
Sardinia  to  the  level  of  Hellenic  Sicily;  but  the  experiment 
of  a  Hellenic  Sardinia  was  never  tried.  This  time  Sicily 
itself  was  opened  to  them.  Dionysios  of  Ph6kaia,  the 
corsair  of  Pauhellenic  sympathies,  taking  with  him  the 

1  Herod,  v.  20. 

*  lb.  yi.  14,  a  a ;  "Xafdojv  rtntrl  n  l\ovai  rb  yukv  h  robs  M^fovs  I*  rw 
ffTparrn&ir  rSty  aferipojv  vottftlv  oi&a/wfo  Ijpcaie*.  Here  Herodotus  speaks, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  of  "  Modes/'  where  his  own  practice 
was  to  say  "  Persians."  In  the  words  which  presently  follow,  h  dvouclrjv 
1/nrA.cciv  fajtl  pivovTas  Mjtourt  re  teal  Aldxti  &ov\cvuvt  one  seems  to  hear 
the  words  of  a  formal  resolution.  So  Thucydides,  who  commonly  speaks 
of  "Medes,"  uses  the  word  "Persian"  in  i  16,  for  an  obvious  reason. 
Modern  translators  of  both  authors  carefully  get  rid  of  these  careful 
distinctions.  *  Herod,  i.  170. 
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last  remnant  of  the  fleet  of  free  Ionia,  had  sailed  from  lost  chap.  v. 
Asia  to  free  Sicily.     There  he  had  made  some  unnamed 
Sicilian  haven  the  centre  of  adventurous  voyages,  in  which 
he  freely  made  a  prey  of  Phoenicians  and  Tyrrhenians,  but 
did  no  harm  to  any  brother  Greek l.     His  presence  may  Proposed 
well  have  suggested  the  thought,  it  may  well  have  been  ^ffh©  °n 
actually  his  own  proposal2,  that  the  whole  body  of  *be  j^?™*21*  to 
Ionians  of  Asia  should  establish  themselves  in  Sicily. 

It  was  the  king  of  Zankl6  by  whom  this  thought  was  Invitation 
put  into  a  definite  shape  3.  Skythes  sent  envoys  to  Asia  °  ^ 
inviting  the  Ionian  body  to  come  and  form  one  settle- 
ment, one  great  Ionian  city,  on  that  northern  coast  of 
Sicily  where  Hellas  had  as  yet  made  so  few  settlements. 
Between  Himera  and  the  Zanklaian  outpost  of  Mylai 
were  many  sites  on  which  a  new  Greek  city  might  well 
arise.  One  specially  fitting  spot,  then  in  Sikel  possession, 
the  modern  Marina  di  Caronia  between  Cefalil  and  Patti, 
bore  the  inviting  name  of  the  Fair  Shore 4.     Kale  AMe,  Kale  Akt$. 

1  Herod,  vi.  17  ;  Aiovvaios  6  ♦awracvs  .  .  .  ftrAoM  h  Xnctkbpr  6piA*&fuvos  ft 
Wcvrcr,  krjicrifi  tcartirHJKtt,  'RWJpKW  jAv  ovfavds,  Kapxq^ov(<uv  t\  Mat 
Tvffipwr. 

*  See  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  198. 

*  It  is  plain  that,  unless  Herodotus  strangely  forgot  in  one  place  what  he 
had  said  in  another,  this  Skythea,  king  or  tyrant  of  Zankld,  cannot  be  the 
same  person  as  Skythes,  father  of  Kadmos  of  Koe  spoken  of  in  vii.  163. 
Nor  does  it  really  prove  anything  that  Skythes  of  Zankle  in  one  place  (vi.  24) 
and  Kadmos  in  the  other  are  both  praised  for  the  same  virtue  of  Hucauxrvyrj. 
Yet  there  is  something,  perhaps  the  oddness  of  the  name  Skythes,  which 
puts  the  two  together  in  one's  mind.  And  the  fact  that  Skythes  of  Zankld, 
when  set  free  from  prison  in  Sicily,  at  once  flees  to  Asia  (vi.  24),  dimly 
suggests  some  connexion  with  Eastern  parts.  See  Bunbury,  Diet.  Biog., 
art.  Scythes. 

*  Herod,  vi.  a  a  ;  Zaytckcuoi  ol  dw6  SuctXJijs  rbr  abrhv  \pbvov  tovtov  W/i- 
worn*  h  rip  *Iwririv  ayyikovt,  lir*Ka\4orro  robs  Iswaf  h  Ka\^y  'Airr^K, 
fkwkon*v<H  avr69t  v6kir  ktUhu  'tijvotv.  1)  8}  KaX^  qCtij  'Atcrij  Maktoftivrj, 
Itfn  phr  SurcA&v,  wpdf  dl  TvparivlTp  rtrpa^ibnj  rijs  XutcXlrp.  Mark  how 
Herodotus,  doubtless  after  the  settlement  by  Ducetius,  speaks  of  Kald  Aktd 
as  Sikel.  It  is  a  little  perverse  to  translate  "  in  the  country  of  the 
Sicilians"  but  one  joins  none  the  less  in  the  translator's  wonder  at  the 
commentator  who  confounded  Kald  Aktd  and  Zankld. 
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Calacta,  came  to  have  a  history,  a  specially  Sikel  history, 
in  later  times;  it  is  as  yet  memorable  only  as  the  spot 
where  the  great  Ionian  settlement  in  Sicily  was  not 
planted.  There  SkythSs  invited  the  whole  Ionian  body  to 
fix  themselves ;  but  the  more  part  of  them  chose  bondage 
in  their  native  land  rather  than  freedom  so  far  away. 
Only  the  discontented  of  Samos  and  a  small  remnant  of 
Milesian  exiles  who  had  escaped  Persian  transplantation 
set  forth  on  the  enterprise1.  And  with  them  went  a 
single  man  from  another  Greek  island  whose  name  and 
story  make  us  wish  to  hear  more  of  him.  Kadmos  son  of 
Skythes  had  been  tyrant  of  Eos.  He  had  not  raised 
himself  to  power;  he  had  inherited  the  lordship  of  the 
island,  a  flourishing  and  undisputed  dominion,  from  his 
father.  No  revolt  at  home,  no  invasion  from  abroad,  had 
threatened  his  power ;  but,  like  Lydiadas  in  days  to  come, 
he  felt  that  tyranny  was  an  evil  thing.  Of  his  own  sense 
of  right,  he  laid  down  his  power;  he  gave  back  freedom  to 
his  people,  and — we  are  not  told  why — sought  a  home  for 
himself  elsewhere  2.  Such  is  the  portrait  of  Kadmos,  the 
one  Dorian,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  who  took  part  in  the 
enterprise.  If  that  enterprise  had  been  carried  out  on  the 
scale  which  Skythfis  of  Zankle  had  proposed,  it  must  have 
seriously  affected  the  relations  of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian 
cities  in  the  later  course  of  Sicilian  history. 

Never  was  a  man  more  disappointed  in  a  well-meant 
scheme,  never  did  a  man  more  thoroughly  receive  hatred 
for  his  good  will,  than  the  king  or  tyrant  of  Zankle.     The 


1  Herod,  vi.  aa ;  rofowr  oZr  ivucdktoiUvw,  ol  Xtyuot  povrot  rw  *lhvw 
loT&krjaav,  <rvv  94  <T<fH  MiXrjalow  ol  tarc^ciryoYc*. 

*  This  story  of  Kadmos  (K&S/wt  6  X*vOtw,  ivifp  Ems)  is  told  incidentally 
by  Herodotus  in  another  place  (vii.  164),  where  he  has  to  say  something 
more  of  him  personally ;  6  52  KAB/xos  ovtos,  vpSrcpov  roirrajv  vapatef&ptvos 
wapcL  warpos  rip  ruparvida  VUpwv  cu  fitfitficwdy,  kminr  re  cfrcu  tea)  tuvov 
lwt6mos  otforfc,  &KK&  &w6  tuauoavrTjs,  h  fiicor  KyoiCi  icaraBth  r^v  &pxh"» 
o%x*ro  h  "XutOdip, 
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men  to  whom  he  offered  a  Sicilian  home  were  indeed  to   chap.  v. 

find  one ;  bat  they  were  not  to  find  it  at  Kale  Akte,  they 

were  not  to  find  it  at  the  cost  of  barbarians.     The  Samians 

and  Milesians  and  the  ex-tyrant  of  Kds  had  gone  as  far  in 

their  voyage  as  the  Italian  Lokroi.     There  a  message  came 

to  them  from  the  lord  of  Rhegion.     Skythes,  with  the  Skythds 

whole  force  of  Zankle,  was  at  that  moment  besieging  agyte]war( 

Sikel  town,  surely  with  some  view  to  the  proposed  Greek 

settlement l.     Anaxilas  seized  on  the  coming  of  the  Samians  Ananias 

as  a  chance  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  Zanklaians  and  their  ™  tiL 

prince,  and  that  by  the  hands  of  others.     He  told  the  new-  ^^* 

comers  to  think  no  more  of  their  settlement  at  Kale  Akte,  Zankld. 

where   they  would   have   to   found  a  new  city.     There 

was  a  ready-made  city  waiting  for  them,  of  which  they 

had  only  to  take   possession.     Through   the  absence  of 

Skyth£s  and  his  army — most  likely  in  the  service  of  the 

Samians  themselves — the  town  of  Zankle  was  undefended  ; 

they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  in  2.     They  took  the 

hint;  they  were  guilty  of  the  first  of  those  treacherous 

occupations  of  cities   which  are   so   common  in  Sicilian 

history,   and  to  which   both   the   town   which    now  was 

Zankle  and  Rhegion  itself  seem   to  have  been  specially 

exposed.     Worse  than  Campanians  or  Mamertines,  these 

Greeks  fleeing  from  barbarian  bondage  felt  no  scruple  at  a 

deed  from  which  barbarians  might  have  shrunk.     The  men  They  seize 

.  .  .  Zankld 

whom  SkythSs  had  invited  in  all  friendship,  in  all  Pan- 

hellenic  good  will,   were  not  ashamed  to  seize  upon  his 

city  in  his  absence.     We  know  not  what  protests  were 

uttered  by  the  righteous  man  from  Kos ;  at  any  rate  he 

did  not  refuse  to  take  his  share  in  the  settlement  which 

1  Herod,  vl.  23 ;  Xapioi  tcofu(6fuyoi  Is  2uc€klrjvt  tylvovro  lv  Aotcpotcrt  rottrt 
*Rvi{c<pvploi<Tt,  Ktu  ZaytcXdioi,  ahroi  rt  tccd  6  j9<urtAcfc  airrarr  t$  oCvo/m  ty 
JU&hp,  wc/x€*aWaTO  *6\tv  tw  2<*cA&y,  i£*\uv  0ovk6/ievot. 

*  lb. ;  cvfi^as  rouri  Xafdoioi,  dvawt($ti  a*  XP^V  «fy  KaXtjv  i&v  'Amt^v 
iv*  ty  IwXcor  kav  xalf"iy*  *&  &  ZdycXjjv  <rx***t  ^ovcay  ipfjfwv  dvtipwr. 
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cbap.y.  was  now  made1.  Zankle  was  seized  and  occupied2.  The 
Skythk  news  reached  Skythes  and  his  army  while  engaged  in  their 
Hippo-       Sikel  warfare ;  they  marched  back  to  recover  their  homes, 

and  Skythes  called  on  his  powerful  ally  the  lord  of  Gela  to 

come  to  his  help  3. 

Action  of       Hippokrates  came  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  found 
Hippo-  . 

kratesM     Skythes  and  the  Zanklaians  in  their  own  territory,  but 
over  or       ^^  ^  o£  ^eir  own  cjj.y#     jje  ^fa  distinctly  as  over- 
lord, but  as  an  overlord  whose  sense  of  duty  towards  his 
dependents  was  not  very  strict 4.     In  his  eyes  Skythes  was 
an  officer  who  had  failed  in  his  charge ;  he  had  lost  a  city 
in  which  Hippokrates  had  an  interest.     For  such  neglect 
Skythes     he  must  pay  the  penalty.     He  and  his  brother  Pythogenes 
at  Inykon.  were  accordingly  sent  as  prisoners  to  Inykon5,  ancient 
city  of  Kokalos.     It  was  a  distant  prison,  far  nearer  to 
Akragas   than   to   Zankle,   nearer   most   likely   than    to 
Gela.     It  is  not  likely  to   have  been  part  of  the  im- 
mediate  dominion  of  Hippokrates;    but  the  thought   is 
suggested  that  he  may  have  had  the  same  kind  of  influence 

1  Herod,  vii.  164  ;  fitrci  'Xayuajv  tax*  re  teat  Karoimjfft  v6\tv  ZdyxXrjy. 

•  lb.  vi.  23;  vufofiivw  82  rS»  2a/*W,  teal  <rxf*vroav  rijv  Z&y *\rjv. 
So  Thucydides,  vi.  4 ;  M  taydonf  teal  <£AA<w  *\6jvojv  Itcniirroviriv,  o\  Wfiow 
<pcvyorr<s  vpocrtfUaXor  Xiicckia.  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  3.  11)  has  a  somewhat 
different  story;  ZaytcXcuoi  5£  lajxlovs  {nro&€£apcvoi  ifls-cow  KaXahrol.  Grote 
(v.  384)  truly  says ;  "  his  brief  notioe  is  not  to  be  set  against  the  perspicuous 
narrative  of  Herodotus."  It  is  just  the  difference  which  is  likely  to  be 
between  one  who  is  directly  telling  the  story  and  one  who  simply  catches 
at  it  as  an  illustration. 

8  Herod,  vi.  33  ;  IffCJtaAiorro  'IwiroKpdrta,  rbv  Tiktjs  rupawor   rfv  yty  ty 

<T<pl  O&TOS  ffV/lfMX09' 

*  The  word  <r6ppaX°*  naturally  takes  in  both  parties  to  an  unequal 
alliance.  But  the  relation  of  superior  and  dependent  is,  as  Grote  (v.  383) 
truly  says,  marked  in  Hippokrates'  treatment  of  Skythes. 

5  Herod,  u.  s. ;  XkvOtjv  fiiv  rbw  fwvrapxoy  r^v  Zayxkaicay,  dwofia\6vra 
ri)v  t6\iv,  6  'Imrotcpdrrp  «-c&}<hk,  KaX  rbv  &fe\<p*bv  airrov  UvBoybtcL,  it 
Irtwov  v6\iv  &v4vtftif/c.  It  illustrates  the  carelessness  of  the  later  writers 
that  iElian  (Yar.  Hist.  viii.  17),  telling  the  story  of  Skythes  almost  in  the 
words  of  Herodotus,  calls  him  XkvOtjs  6  Iwxivot  6  rw  ZcryxAcuoir  p6vapxot. 
He  saw  the  word  *bntKw  in  his  book,  and  that  was  enough.  On  Inykon,  see 
vol.  i.  pp.  118,  495,  496. 
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with  those  who  then  held  the  rale  of  Akragas   which   chap.  ▼. 
his  successors  had  some  years  later.     If  so,  a  spot  so  far 
away  from  his  own  city  may  have  been  thought  a  safer 
prison-house  for  the  deposed  lord  of  Zankle. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  Skythes,  Hippokrates  had  no 
thought  of  supporting  or  avenging  the  rest  of  the  Zan- 
klaians  against  the  men  who  had  done  them  so  great  and  so 
treacherous  a  wrong.    Hippokrates  deemed  that  his  interests  Hippo- 
lay  the  other  way,  in  making  terms  with  the  Samian  in-  treaty 
traders.     A  treaty  was  made,  and  confirmed  by  oath  on  ^J^^ 
both  sides1.    The  Samians  were  to  keep  the  city;  but  they 
were  to  give  up  to  Hippokrates  half  the  moveable  property, 
goods  and  slaves,  within  the  walls.    Under  the  head  of  slaves 
we  must  doubtless  understand  both  the  slaves  whom  the 
Samians  had  found  in  the  city,  and  such  of  the  unwarlike 
population  of  ZanklS  as  they  had  made  slaves  of  for  them- 
selves *.     Outside  the  walls  all  that  could  be  taken  away 
was  to  be  the  spoil  of  Hippokrates,  his  wages  or  bribe  for 
the  favour  which  he  had  shown  to  the  actual  possessors  of 
Zankle  8.    Among  this  booty  was  the  Zanklaian  army  who  The  Zan- 
had  come  back  with  Skythes.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  A^^m9^e 
resistance  on  the  part  of  men  who,  one  would  have  thought,  ?^*veg  b? 
would  have  fought  to  the  death  against  the  fate  which  was  kratea. 
actually  in  store  for  them.     The  mass  of  the  Zanklaians 
were  made  slaves ;  three  hundred  of  the  chief  among  them 

1  Herod,  o.  s. ;  tovs  &«  koivobs  ZayicXcuovs,  Kotvokoyrja&fMros  rotai  2a/iiot<rt, 
Mat  Bpieovs  8ofc  Kai  5«£d/«vo*  vpot&wtcf.  Elsewhere  (vii.  154)  Herodotus 
■peaks  of  Hippokrates  as  besieging  Zankld  among  other  towns;  wo\top- 
tUarros  'Ivwotfpdrcos  KakkiwoXirat  tc  teai  Naflovt  «cri  ZayicXaiovs  tc  kou 
Atovrlvovt.  In  the  story  of  his  present  dealings  with  Zankle  we  fail  to  see 
any  siege.  But  Herodotus  may  have  written  laxly,  or  it  may  have  been 
by  a  siege  that  Hippokrates  first  gained  the  overlordship  over  Skythes 
which  he  seems  here  to  exercise. 

9  Who  these  were  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  question  whether 
the  new-comers  had  brought  women  with  them.  The  Samians  were  not  un- 
Hkely  to  have  done  so,  but  hardly  the  Milesians. 

*  Herod,  u.  s. ;  fturtos  tii  ol  1)r  tlpij pivot  55c  ford  rwv  Xa/stw. 

VOL.   H.  I 
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chap.  v.   were  given  up  by  Hippokrates  to  the  Samians  to  be  put 

to  death.     He  could  hardly  have  had  any  personal  spite 

against  them.    The  slaughter  must  have  been  designed  on 

some  ground  of  policy.     It  may  have  been  because  the 

leading  men,  who  might  be  able  to  find  friends  to  ransom 

them,  might  some  day  disturb  the  state  of  things  agreed  on 

The  between  Hippokrates  and  the  Samians1.     The  Samians, 

Samians  . 

refuse  to     though  not  over-scrupulous,  were  not  ready  to  go  this 

the^hree    kngth»     They  had  turned  the  men  of  Zankle  out  of  their 

hundred     cfty ;  but  they  did  not  feel  called  on  to  murder  them  as 

klaians.      well 2.     The  lives  of  the  three  hundred  were  spared ;  but 

Skythes      we  do  not  hear  what  became  of  them.     Skythes,  by  some 

Darius!       means  or  other,  escaped  from  his  prison  at  Inykon.     He 

made  his  way  to  Himera,  where  he  took  ship  for  Asia,  and 

went  straight  to  the  court  of  the  Great  King.     Darius  was 

used  to  such  visitors;   but  he  pronounced  Skythes  to  be 

the  most  righteous  of  all  the  Greeks  who  had  ever  come 

up  to   him.     For,   unlike   D&mokedSs   of  Kroton,  when 

Skythes  had  by  the  King's  leave  gone  once  more  to  Sicily 

on  some  errand,  he  came  back  again  to  Persia3.     There 

he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  all  honour  4. 

The  Samians  who  had  seized  on  Zankle  thus  refused  to 

sink  to  the  yet  lower  depth  of  baseness  which  Hippokrates 

had  proposed  to  them.     We  are  not  told  whether  they 

thereby  drew  on  themselves  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 

the  lord  of  Gela.     It  is  certain  that  they  did  by  some 

1  Thii  is  Grote*B  probable  suggestion,  v.  384. 

9  Herod,  vii.  154;  rote  &  icopwpalovs  (wtwv  rpirjicooiovs  Ifaurc  rotffi 
Xa/Aoicn  Kara<r<p&[cu'  oh  pkv  toi  d  yt  Idfuot  tToirjaav  ravra. 

1  The  contrast  with  Ddmokddes — the  part  of  his  story  that  concerns  us 
comes  in  Herod,  iii.  126-7 — not  m*de  by  Herodotus  here,  is  made  by 
iElian,  Yar.  Hist.  viii.  17;  AaptTos  imlp  airrov  [Arj^otcffdovs]  <p\avp<vs 
(Xtyfv,  &waT€CJva  kiyw  kc&  drtparwor  k6mhjtov.  Of  Skythes  Herodotus  says ; 
xal  fu  y  ivSfu  f c  Aapuos  ttforw  dv&pwv  Zucat&rarov  tlvcu  foot  I*  rrjs  'EAAdfos  trap' 
ianrrbv&a>40Ticray.  Mark  that  'EW&s  here  takes  in  Sicily,  which  in  the  seventh 
book  it  does  not.  One  would  like  to  know  on  what  errand  he  went  into  Sicily. 

*  Herod,  u.  s. ;  yfjpcu  fiiya  6k&iot  kwr  h€\(vrrj<j€  tv  Ulpayoi. 
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means  or  other  draw  on  themselves  the  ill  will  of  the  lord  chap.  v. 

of  RhSgion,  the  man  who  had  stirred  them  up  to  their  first  ■£**• . 

wrong-doing.     At   some  unfixed   time  during   the  next  tamed  oat 

seventeen  years,  Anaxilas  found  that  it  suited  his  purposes  \^ 

to  drive  the  Samian  population  out  of  the  city  which  he  B*^  493~ 

might  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  given  them.     He  planted  He  settles 

Zankle  afresh  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  inhabitants,  of  z!^*    „ 

'        afresh  and 

whom  we  are  not  even  told  whether  all  were  Greek.     But  keeps  it. 

he  kept  the  dominion  of  the  town  in  his  own  hands,  and 

reigned  in  his  later  years  as  tyrant  both  of  EMgion  and 

of  Zankle.     For  the  first  time  but  not  the  last,  a  lord  of 

the  Italian  mainland  ruled  on  Sicilian  ground l.     Accord-  Change  of 

ing  to  one  statement,  of  the  highest  authority  and  yet  Messana. 

perhaps  not  absolutely  decisive,  he  changed  the  name  of 

the  town  from  Zankle  to  Messana.     The  motive  assigned 

is  a  singular  one.     Anaxilas  gave  to  the  city  the  name  of 

the  land  of  his   remote  forefathers  in  Peloponnesos.     It  Question 

is  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  name  really  belongs  to  a 

later  time,  when  it  might  have  been  bestowed  on  the  city 

by  settlers  direct  from  the  Peloponnesian  Mess£ne  2.     In 

either  case  the  name  goes  along  with  that  of  the  Sicilian 

Euboia  3  as  the  name  of  a  land  transferred  to  a  town.     The  Use  of  the 

Sicilian  Messana,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  oldest  Mi^ny. 

city  of  the  name.     It  was  not  till  the  next  century  that  a 

city  so  called  arose  in  Peloponnesos.     It  is  hard  to  find 

a  parallel  in  modern  colonial  nomenclature.     More  than 

one  town  in  the  United  States  bears  the  name,  not  of  an 

English  town,  but  of  an  English  shire  or  other  district. 

Cleveland  \n  Ohio  is  so  far  a  parallel  to  the  Sicilian  Euboia 

and  Messana.     But  to  make  the  parallel  with   Messana 

exact,  a  new  town  of  Cleveland  ought   to  arise   in  the 

Northumbrian  district  of  that  name. 

The  action  of  Hippokrates  towards  Zankle  had  brought 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  24.  ■  See  Appendix  IX.  s  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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chap.  v.  him  in  a  plentiful  booty  at  the  expense  of  humanity  and 
good  faith.     The  sale  of  his  captives  and  of  the  rest  of  his 
spoils  went  doubtless  to  fill  the  hoard  whence  came  the 
pay  of  the  tyrant's  mercenaries.     At  their  head  he  went  on 
Design  of   conquering.     The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  win 
kraX"on    Syracuse.     It  is  hard  to  say  what  was  the  exact  state  of 
Syracuse.    Q&t  c£ty  at  this  moment.     Not  long  after  we  see  the 
Was  his      banished  Gamoroi  at  Kasmenai *;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the*  tfa-      the  war  waged  by  Hippokrates  against  Syracuse  was  waged 
*f*^hOId    against  them  in  the  last  days  of  their  power  or  against  the 
mocracy?    democracy  which  stepped  into  their  place.     In  the  former 
case  the  result  of  the  war  may  have  been  among  the  occa- 
Battleof    sions  of  their  fall.     The  Syracusans  were  defeated  in  a 
ros.  battle  by  the  river  Hel6ros.     So  much  we  read  in  plain 

b.  o.  49a.  pjQ^  2#  jjj  foe  songs  which  told  the  praises  of  victors  in 
Chrouiioe.  the  Sikyonian  games,  a  youthful  warrior,  Chromios  son  of 
Agesidamos,  fighting  in  the  Geloan  ranks,  was  said  to 
have  won,  by  the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  stream,  by 
the  ford  of  Ares,  fame  no  meaner  than  Hektdr  had  won 
Scene  of  by  the  banks  of  Skamandros8.  The  site  of  this  battle 
of  the  Heloros  can  hardly  be  where  the  Helorine  Tempe, 
too  wide  to  be  so  called,  are  crossed  by  the  bridges, 
old  and  new,  of  the  Helorine  way4.  We  must  look 
further  inland,  and  a  spot  which  better  answers  the 
poet's  description  may  be  found  where  the  stream  is 
crossed  by  the  road  leading  westward  between  the  modern 
towns  of  Noto  and  Rossolino.  Here,  most  likely,  Hip- 
pokrates, with  Gel6n  and  Chromios  in  his  army,  over- 
threw the  forces  of  the  city  where  Geldn  was  presently 
to  reign  with  Chromios  as  his  chosen  friend  and  kins- 
man. 

1  See  above,  p.  39. 

9  Herod,  vii.  154 ;  Xvprjjcovatovs  .  . .  ft&xD  IwuQkvras  M  wora/x^  'EAi^xp. 

*  See  Appendix  X. 

*  See  above,  p.  18. 
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The  victor  of  the  Heldros  now  made  his  way  into  the  chap.  ▼. 
road  which  took  its  name  from  the  river  which  was  the  V^iy  of 

Hippo* 

scene  of  his  victory.     That  road  led  him  straight  to  the  krate*. 
Polichna,  the  outpost  of  Syracuse  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour,  where  the  columns  of  Olympian  Zeus  still  look 
down  upon  the  hollow  way.     First  of  a  crowd  of  invaders  Hippo- 
whose  coming  those  hoary  columns  have  outlived,  Hippo-  the  oiym- 
krates  pitched  his  camp  in  or  near  the  holy  place  *.     But  Pieion- 
he  carefully  abstained  from  any  damage  to  the  temple  or 
its  ornaments.     We  are  at  this  point  privileged  to  see  the 
inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  tyrant.     By  keeping  his 
hands  clean  from  sacrilege,  the  lord  of  Gela  hoped  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds.     Engaged  in  so  great  a  warfare, 
he  would  avoid  drawing  on  himself  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
and  he  would   fain  win  for  himself  a  good   reputation 
among  men.     Above  all,  he  would  fain  win  a  good  reputa- 
tion within  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  so  lead  the  people 
to  look   more   favourably  on  him   than   on  their  actual 
rulers  2.     If  we  can  trust  such  an  isolated  story  as  this,  Were  the 
we  might  think   that   this   war  was   waged  while    the  in  poesee- 
Gamoroi  were  still  in  possession,  but  when  their  power  was  rion  ? 
already  threatened  by  discontents  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
cluded people.      And   Hippokrates   did    something  more 
than  himself  abstain  from  sacrilege  ;  he  proclaimed  himself 

1  Thii  oomes  from  a  fragment  of  the  tenth  book  of  Dioddros ;  'ImroKp&rrjt 
&  TcAfW  rovs  Xvpatcovcrlovs  ytvucrjKun  /caTcaTparovifavcrw  tit  rb  rod  Aids 
Uf>6r. 

9  lb. ;  ainbs  til  tojv  &va$t]fi&TW  Av{crx*TO,  <f>iko9o£7J<T<u  ${\qjv  feed  po/ilfvr 
Zuv  rbv  TtjKucovTov  Ivaycupovfuvov  v6\cfiov  fuj6lv  If-apapravciv  th  rb  Otior 
&fta  &  vofu(wv  Sia&dWuv  rovs  wpo€<rrwras  tojv  iv  Xvpatcovacus  spayfi&Tow 
wpfe  rd  vKfj&r),  bid,  rb  boittiv  avrovs  v\coP€«Ti«nw,  d\\'  oh  thjfWTiKun  oub"  toon 
dpx^tv.  If  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  this  curious  setting  forth  of  motives 
came  from  Antiochos  or  even  from  Philistos,  we  might  safely  say  that 
the  driving  out  of  the  Oamoroi  came  later  than  this  war.  But  would  not 
either  of  them  have  spoken  more  distinctly  of  the  Oamoroi,  and  not 
vaguely  of  ol  vpotaronts  rSrr  h  Xvpatcovcrcus  vpayfi&Twl  Hippokratea 
may  have  tried  to  raise  a  feeling  against  the  magistrates  of  the  new 
democracy. 
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chap.  v.   as  the  avenger  of  that  crime,  on  those  above  all  in  whom 

Allied      that  crime  was   most  sinful.     The  story  goes   that  the 

sacrilege  of  #  "    ° 

the  priest    invader  found  several  Syracusans,  and  among  them  the 

priest  of  the  temple,  engaged  in  carrying  off  the  golden 
offerings,  above  all  the  robe  of  Zeus  himself,  thickly 
wrought  with  gold1.  The  pious  wrath  of  Hippokrates 
was  kindled;  but  we  only  hear  that  he  threatened  the 
robbers  of  the  holy  things  and  bade  them  go  back  into 
the  city2.  What  became  of  their  spoil  is  not  recorded. 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  other  side  of  this  story  from 
the  mouth  of  the  priest  of  Zeus.  One  is  a  little  reminded 
of  the  orders  that  went  forth  from  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
the  first  Lord  Russell  to  try — and  hang — Abbot  Whiting 
for  robbing  the  plate  of  Glastonbury. 

Syracuse   in  after  days  outlived   the  encampment  of 
several  enemies  on  or  near  the  Olympieion.     But  the  first 
appearance  of  an  enemy  so  close  at  her  gates  seems  to  have 
Mediation  brought  her  very  near  to  overthrow  or  bondage.     She  was 
and  Kor-    saved  by  the  stepping  in  of  mediators  whose  unselfish  work 
kyr**  illustrates  the  brightest  side  of  Greek  political  life.     Syra- 

cuse had  a  metropolis  to  which  she  did  not  stand  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  Eamarina  stood  to  herself,  a  metro- 
polis which,  not  claiming  to  be  a  mistress,  was  all  the 
more  truly  a  mother.  She  had  a  sister  who  could  forget 
bitter  enmities  with  the  head  of  the  household  to  join  in 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  save  its  threatened  member. 
The  daughter-city  was  saved  by  the  help  of  her  mother 
and  her  sister.  This  is  the  first  act  in  a  long  tale  of 
kindly  intercourse  between  Syracuse  and  her  mother 
Corinth.     It  is  also  one  of  the  much  rarer  cases  of  the  like 

1  Diod.  x. ;  «arfoa/9c  &  abrbv  rbv  Upia  Kat  rwv  2vpaxov<ricjv  Tiros  KaOai- 
povvras  avaO^/MiTa  xpvoa  teal  /tdXiffra  Ijx&Tioy  rov  Aids  nptaipovfUvovs  Ik 
voAAov  K<XT£crK(vacrfiivov  xpvalov. 

•  lb. ;  ro&rots  iikv  Ivivkftat  <fc  Upo<ri\ots,   kalXwatv  dvtXdttv  *ls  rip 
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good  will  being  shown  to  her  by  her  twin-sister  Korkyra.   ohap.  v. 
Only  once  again  did  Corinth  and  Korkyra  step  in  together 
to  bring  about  any  end  on  Sicilian  soil l.     It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  Hippokrates,  victor  at  the  Heloros,  eager  for  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse,  holding  his  camp  by  one  of  her  most 
venerated  sanctuaries,  did  not  make  the  most  of  his  victory. 
It  seems  strange  tHat  he  did  not  push  on  to  the  coveted  Peaoe 
city,  but  allowed  time  for  negotiations  with  distant  powers.  Syracuse 
But,  as  the  tale  is  told  to  us,  Syracuse  was  delivered  from  "^Sf" 
her  danger  by  a  treaty  concluded  under  the  joint  mediation 
of  Corinth  and  Korkyra  2.     Syracuse  was  spared  by  Hippo- 
krates, and  the  captives  taken  at  the  Helftros  were  restored. 
But  it  was  only  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  a  valuable 
piece  of  Syracusan  territory.     The  site  of  the  rebellious  Cession  of 
Kamarina,  swept  from  the  earth  by  wrathful  Syracuse  as  n*' 

the  punishment  of  her  rebellion 3,  was  ceded  to  the  lord 
of  Gela4.  With  it,  we  may  suppose,  passed  the  whole 
territory  of  Kamarina  as  far  as  the  boundary  stream  of 
Hyrminos6.  By  this  loss  of  territory  Syracuse  was  not 
wholly  cut  off  from  that  southern  sea  for  a  hold  on  which 
she  had  so  long  striven,  but  her  hold  on  it  was  made  far 
weaker.  Kamarina,  once  her  outpost  against  Gela,  now 
became  an  outpost  of  Gela  against  her.  In  the  hands  Kamarina 
of  Hippokrates  the  site  of  Kamarina  no  longer  remained  by  Hippo- 
desolate.     It  became  again  an  inhabited  town,  no  doubt  a  krat6i- 

1  Plut.  Tim.  8. 

*  Herod,  vii.  154  ;  ^vprjKowriovs  &  KopivBioi  *a2  K(p/cvp<uoi  Ippvffavro. 
Never  did  one  more  hopelessly  wish  for  details. 

*  See  above,  p.  37. 

4  Herod,  u.  s. ;  ipptoavro  52  o&rot,  M  rota fo  KaTaW&£avT*t,  It'  $t* 
1wvoKp6.ru  Kaftapivav  XvprjKovolovt  wapatovvai,  "Xvpr)Kov<riojy  82  Tjv  Kapaplva 
rb  Apxaior.  Thucydi<les  (vi.  5)  mentions  the  cession  of  Kamarina  and 
adds  the  release  of  the  prisoners ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  the  mediation ; 
Xp6>V  *IwwoMpdrrjs  Ccrnpov  Tfkas  rvpayvot,  \vrpa  &v&pan>  tvpaxoolMr  aixpaAaV. 
tot  \a0QJV  rip  yrjv  KapapivaiQfl'. 

*  See  above,  p.  37. 
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chap.  v.  dependency  of  Gela  and  her  master1.     The  renewed  city 

had  many  ups  and  downs  in  store  for  her.     Kamarina  was 

before  long  to  perish  again  and  to  rise  again ;  but  in  all 

the  changes  of  Sicilian  history  she  never  again  became  an 

outpost  or  a  dependency  of  a  Syracusan  commonwealth. 

Sikel  wars       The  last  years  of  Hippokrates  were  spent  in  enlarging 

of  Hippo- 

krates.       his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Sikels.     At  some  time 

after  the  restoration  of  Kamarina,  he  is  said  to  have 
planned  an  enterprise  against  the  inland  Sikel  town  of 
Ergetium.  This  place  lay  among  the  hills  somewhat 
east  of  the  modern  Aidone,  nearly  west  from  Catania 
and  south-west  from  Castrogiovanni,  by  the  river  known 
as  Fiume  delle  Oabelle.  But  Hippokrates  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  his  plan,  inasmuch  as  among  his 
Sikel  mercenaries  were  many  from  Ergetium  itself.  Still 
a  tyrant  was  never  lacking  in  resources  and  was  seldom 
His  deal-  troubled  by  scruples.  Hippokrates  showed  the  greatest 
the  men  of  favour  to  the  mercenaries  from  Ergetium ;  he  honoured 
Br8et"mL  them  as  his  best  soldiers,  and  gave  them  higher  pay  and 
a  greater  share  of  plunder  than  the  rest2.  His  service 
became  popular  in  Ergetium ;  all  the  military  population 
flocked  to  his  banners  and  left  Ergetium  itself  defenceless. 
By  a  trick  on  his  march  he  contrived  to  isolate  his 
Ergetine  troops  at  a  disadvantage  8.  He  then  sent  horse- 
men to  occupy  the  town;  he  next  by  a  herald  declared 
war  against  Ergetium,  a  ceremony  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  justified  him  in  any  dealings  towards  the  men  of 
that  town.     At  a  given  signal  the  men  of  Gela  and  of 

1  Thuo.  vi.  5  ;  abrbs  obuarfji  ytvSucvos  /caryicicrt  KapAfuvav. 

*  Polyainos,  v.  6 ;  tcovs  'Epycrivoxn  c?xc  fu<r$o$6povtt  to  to*s  Ivc/tcr  del 
rrjs  \(las  rd  v\uov  fUpot  leal  fuaO  i>.  pfi£ovas,  inrcpiwaivS/r  owrdj  cfc  wpoOv/to- 
t&tovs  icaJL  fi&ktffra  xo/mC^M"'0** 

8  lb. ;  Ivci  ft  &v«pp&x&V<r*1'  *pfc  rats  fax'"11*  rwv  kv/*6.tw  ol  *Epy€rft'oi. 
This  sounds  as  if  it  came  from  some  minute  local  account,  which  would 
have  said  whereabouts  on  the  coast  this  happened,  which  Polyainos 
refuses  to  tell  us. 
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restored  Kamarina — the  latter  doubtless  eager  to  do  the   chap.  v. 
bidding  of  their  founder — fell  upon  the  Ergetine  soldiers 
and  slaughtered  them  all  *. 

This  tale,  though  coining  from  a  late  writer,  can  hardly  niustra- 
be  sheer  invention,  and  it  curiously  illustrates  the  way  in  q^£ 
which  a  purely  formal  religion  found  means  to  excuse  any  religion, 
baseness.     Hippokrat^s*  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
his  own  soldiers  is  of  a  piece  with  the  oath  of  the  founders 
of  Lokroi,  the  oath  that  was  to  be  kept  as  long  as  they 
stood  on  this  earth  and  had  heads  on  their  shoulders2. 
And  we  know  from  better  authority  that  Hippokrates  was  Hippo- 
waging  war  against  Sikels  in  nearly  the  same  quarter  of  riege  *f  the 
Sicily  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.     He  died  while  5ejjj*n 
he  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Hybla,  that  is  Hig  death, 
the  Least  Hybla,  the  Heraian  Hybla,  the  town  at  the80-^1, 
meeting  of  the  rocky  combes,  the  Lower  Ragusa  of  modern 
days3.     His  deeds   show  us   to  what  a   depth  of  cruel 
treachery   a   Greek   tyrant   could    sink.      Even   without 
bringing  in  this  last  story  of  the  Ergetine  mercenaries,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  blacker  piece  of  wickedness  than 
the  treatment  of  the  king  and  people  of  Zankle  by  the 
tyrant  of  Gela.     Hipt  okrates  was  doubtless  honoured  at 
Kamarina ;  his  victories  may  have  won  him  some  measure 
of  good  will  at  Gela ;  but  the  men  of  his  own  city  seem- 
ingly grew  weary  of  his  rule.     When  his  vigorous  hand  Gel* 
was  taken  away  by  death,  they  would  have  no  more  of  his  ^t^. 
house.     A  tyrant  always  made  his  power  hereditary  if  he  ledse  h» 

1  Polyainos,  y.  6;  tccd  rbv  tcqpvKa  w6\€fwv  avrois  Trpotiwuv  {*&cv<rc  teal 
ffvv&rjfjta  rf\tp<HS  teal  Ka/iaparaioK  (dean*  fcrtivfiv  dfc&r  'Epycrirovs  &wavras. 
The  special  mention  of  Kamarinaians  looks  as  if  the  anecdote-monger  had 
got  the  story  from  some  trustworthy  source,  perhaps  Antiochoe. 

The  declaration  of  war  sounds  like  the  Spartan  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Helots. 

*  Polybios,  ▼.  6. 

*  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  <2*  82  Kal  'InvottpaTta,  rvpavvtvaayra  taa  trta  r$ 
dftf&^cf*  KAcrfyfyy,  /raWAa/9c  d.wo$avur  wpds  v6\i  "T/SAp,  arparfwrdfifyoy  M 
Toht  Xiiakotis.    On  Hybla,  see  vol.  i  pp.  162,  517. 
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chap.  v.  could,  and  the  sons  of  Hippokrates,  Eukleides  and  Klean- 
dros,  looked  on  the  lordship  of  Gela  as  their  right.  They 
were  seemingly  young  or  feeble,  not  able  to  act  without 
a  protector.  The  Geldans  would  have  none  of  them ;  for 
a  moment  Gela  was  again  a  free  commonwealth1.  The 
oligarchy  which  the  elder  Kleandros  had  swept  away  could 
hardly  have  been  set  up  again.  Gela  doubtless  became 
a  democracy,  but  a  democracy  which  was  very  soon  to 
yield  to  the  renewed  rule  of  one. 

Historic  The  place  of  Hippokrates  is  now  taken  by  a  far  more 

Gkl6n.       memorable  man,  Gelon  the  son  of  Deinomenes.     He  is  the 
first  man  in  Sicilian  history  of  whom  we  can  get  a  distinct 
personal  idea.     Tyrant,  perhaps  king,  lord  of  many  cities, 
coming  nearer  to  being  lord  of  Sicily  than  any  man  before 
him,  destroyer  here,  founder  there,  founder  above  all  of 
that  enlarged  Syracuse  which  so  far  outstripped  the  ancient 
city  on  the  Island,  but  before  all  things,  champion  of  Hellas 
Hii  mixed  and  Europe  against  Canaan  and  Africa,  Gel&n  did  great 
c  tflc    *   things  both  for  good  and  for  evil ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
a  memory  in  which  the  good  thrust  the  evil  out  of  sight. 
He  came  of  a  stock  honourable,  and  even  holy,  among  the 
His  citizens  of  Gela.     He  was  the  descendant,  we  are  not  told 

from  by  h°w  many  generations,  of  that  Telines  who  had  won 

Telinds.  over  ^  gecederg  at  Maktdrion  by  the  mysterious  rites 
of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth2.  He  was  himself 
doubtless  clothed  with  the  same  ghostly  office  as  his  fore- 
father; but  in  Greek  ideas  the  ministry  of  the  gods  did 
not  shut  a  man  out  from  the  fullest  share  in  the  toils  and 
honours  of  government  and  warfare.  Gel6n  was  one  of 
four  brothers,  sons  of  Deinomenes.  The  story  went  that 
his  father  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  as  to  the  fates  of 

1  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  rotail'lmrotcpirtos  wmal  E6xAcftp  t*  «oi  KAc&fy?  oh 
povXofUvojr  ran?  mokifjriw  KaTTjic6ojv  in  *Tvcu. 
*  lb.  154.    See  »bove,  p.  10a. 
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his  children.     He  got  for  answer  that  three  of   them,   chap.  v. 
Gel&n,  Hierdn,  and  Thrasyboulos,  should  all  in  their  turn  P.1*?16,*0 
be  tyrants.     In  what  city  they  were  to  rule  does  not  come  Deino- 
into  the  story,  nor  do  we  hear  whether  anything  was  fore- 
told as  to  the  lot  of  the  fourth  brother  Polyzelos.     When 
the  sons  of  Deinomenes  were  young  at  Gela,  their  father 
certainly  did  not  picture  them  to  himself  as  lords  of  Syra- 
cuse.    But  to  the  loyal  citizen  of  a  Greek  commonwealth 
the  prospect  of  his  sons  being  tyrants  anywhere  was  not 
pleasing;    Deinomenes  expostulated  with  Apollon  on  the 
doom  to  which  he  had  sentenced  his  house  \     Whether  he 
kept  the  prophecy  hidden  from  those  who  were  concerned 
we  are  not  told. 

Our  first  distinct  mention  of  Geldn  sets  him  before  us, 
along  with  a  comrade  called  AinSsidamos  son  of  Pataikos, 
one  of  the  tyrant's  body-guard,  as  a  soldier  winning 
eminent  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  earlier  tyrants. 
We  cherish  a  hope  that  he  may  have  borne  a  part  in 
warfare  against  the  Phoenician  2.  It  is  more  certain  that, 
on  the  death  of  Kleandros,  something  happened,  some- 
thing in  which  both  Gelon  and  Ainesidamos  took  a  part, 
which  commended  Gelon  to  the  special  favour  of  the 
Geloan  people.  Presently  the  valiant  deeds  of  Gelon, 
combined  with  the  popular  good  will,  raised  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  cavalry  of  Hippokrates  3.  In  that 
character  he  was  foremost  in  every  struggle  against 
Greeks  and  Sikels.  As  leader  of  the  Geloan  horse,  he  He  com- 
played  no  small  part  in  the  battle  which  Hippokrates  cavalry, 
waged  against  Syracuse  by  the  banks  of  Heloros.  In 
that  fight  he  most  likely  noticed  the  valour  of  the  young 
Chromios,  whom  we  find  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and 
to  whom  he  gave   his   sister  in   marriage4.     With   his 

1  The  story  is  told  by  Plutarch,  Pyth.  Or.  19. 
*  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
s  See  Appendix  XI.  *  See  Appendix  X. 
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chap.  v.  comrade  Ainesidamos  he  seems  to  have  been  on  friendly 

terms;  but  Geldn  had  the  start  of  him  in  an  enterprise 

Geldn  and  which  was  framed  in  the  minds  of  both.     Each  of  these 

mo8#  favoured  officers  of  HippokratSs  sought  to  succeed  to  the 

dominion  of  their  master;   but  what  Ainesidamos  simply 

dreamed  of  Gelfin  won  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  both 

Geldn         craft  and  force  K    When  Gela  refused  to  receive  the  sons 

the  cause    of  Hippokrates  as  her  lords,  Geldn,  commander  of  the  late 

of  ffippch8  rukr's  cavalry,  put  on  the  character  of  a  Mayor  of  the 

kratds.        Palace.     He  proclaimed  himself  the  guardian  and  defender 

of  Eukleides  and  Kleandros,  and  made  war  on  the  revolted 

He  seizes    city  in  their  name.     At  the  head,  we  may  suppose,  of  the 

at  Gel*,      mercenary  forces  of  the  late  tyrant,  helped  perhaps  by 

b.  0.491.     kanjsne(i  partisans  of  the  tyranny,  Geldn  overcame  the 

citizens  in  battle,  and,  once  in  possession  of  the  city,  he 

put  aside  the  sons  of  Hippokrates  and  openly  seized  the 

supreme  power  for  himself  2. 

Estimate  of     A  modern  reader,  on  hearing  such  a  story  as  this,  is 

tempted   to  think  first  of  the   seeming  wrong  done  to 

Eukleides  and  Kleandros.      He  is  tempted  to  look  upon 

them  as  lawful  princes,  deprived  of  their  rights  by  a  dis- 

1  This  seems  implied  in  the  story  told  by  Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  12) ;  &trvcp 
\4ytTcu  Alv€<ri1h]no$  rikarpt  W/x^cu  Korrapua  ivtipawoSKjantvy  .  .  .  Sri 
$<p$a<T€vt  &s  real  a&rbs  plXkw.  Some  name  has  clearly  dropped  oat  after 
Avtpavotiaapivq/.  One  can  hardly  foil  to  supply  Tf\av.  Perhaps  drS/xi- 
vo&i(o/uu  is  hardly  the  word  to  express  Geldn's  occupation  of  Gela ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  in  what  later  exploit  of  Geldn's  Ainesidamos  could  have 
thought  of  forestalling  him,  while  the  scheme  of  succeeding  Hippokratds 
might  easily  suggest  it  elf  to  two  of  his  officers. 

*  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  6  Y{\wy  t£  \6yqr  Ttfjuopiojv  rotai  'Imroiep&Ttos  waioi  .  . 
TV  *P7V»  to  **«*  dnjac  f"*XV  T^v  r«A$Wt  ijpx€  afr'ta,  &*o<rrcpfi<rat  rovt 
'Imrotcp&Ttos  mtta  .  The  date  is  fixed  by  Dionysios,  vii.  1,  and  Pausanias, 
vi.  9.  4.  It  is  clear  that,  as  Clinton  and  Grote  (v.  286)  say,  Pausanias  got 
hold  of  the  date  of  Geldn's  occupation  of  Gela  and  transferred  it  to  his 
occupation  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  singular,  as  Grote  points  out,  that  Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos 
(vii.  1),  while  blaming  those  who  confounded  Geldn  and  Dionysios,  him- 
self fell  into  the  blunder  of  mistaking  Geldn  for  a  brother  of  Hippo- 
krates. 
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graceful  trick  of  their  own  officer.  And  no  doubt  the  chap.  v. 
conduct  of  Gelon,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  was  base  enough.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  his  real  crime  was  done,  not  against  the  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  but  against  the  people  of  Gela.  The  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  sons  of  a  tyrant,  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  dominion  in  Gela,  and  the  people  of  Gela  had  refused 
to  receive  them.  Then  their  own  citizen  Gel&n  wages  Geldn's 
a  civil  war  against  them,  under  pretence  of  establishing  ^J^t  the 
others  in  an  unlawful  power,  but  really  with  the  object  of  co™j^n" 
winning  the  unlawful  power  for  himself.  The  splendour 
of  Gelon's  position  in  the  history  of  the  world  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  power  at  Gela 
and  elsewhere.  Those  means  were  certainly  not  worse 
than  those  commonly  employed  by  Greek  tyrants,  but  they 
were  in  no  way  better,  except  that  we  nowhere  hear  of  any 
actual  massacre  of  his  doing.  We  must  remember  further 
that  Gelon,  a  born  Geloan,  not  only  overthrew  the  freedom 
which  his  native  city  had  just  won  back,  but  sadly  lessened 
the  position  of  Gela  in  Sicily  and  in  the  world.  He  found 
her  the  first  of  Sikeliot  cities ;  he  took  that  position  from 
her  and  gave  it  to  another. 

"With  the  dominion  of  Hippokrates  in  Gela,  Gelon  seems  Geldn 
to   have   inherited   his  external  dominion   over  so  many  J^K! 
towns,   Greek    and    barbarian,   in   short    over   nearly  all B*0, 49x~ 
eastern  Sicily  except  the  territory  of  Syracuse.     As  lord 
of  Gela  he  reigned  for  six  years,  and,  while  still  described  His 
as  a  man  of  Gela,  he  dedicated  his  offering  of  a  chariot  0f^^. 
to  Zeus  of  Olympia x.     If  we  are  to  infer  from  this  that 

1  The  evidence  for  this  is  very  curious.  It  comes  from  the  passage  of 
Pausanias  just  referred  to.  The  offering  was  made  in  the  seventy-third 
Olympiad  (B.C.  488-485);  Iwiypajifia  fikv  ty  horiir  airry  Tikwva  Auvo- 
pjrovs  dvaOuvai  r*\$ov.  Pausanias  argues  that  this  must  have  been  some 
other  Gelon,  son  of  some  other  Deinomends,  for  that  Gelon,  in  the  seventy- 
third  Olympiad,  would  have  called  himself  a  Syracusan.  That  is,  Pausanias 
has  made  the  mistake  in  the  date  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 
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chap.  v.  Gel&n  forestalled  the  Olympic  victories  of  Hierdn,  he  found 
no  Simonidee  or  Pindar  to  sing  his  praises.     Presently  a 
greater  prize  than  Gela  and  than  all  the  dominions  of  Hip- 
pokrates offered  itself  to  him.     Syracuse  was  the  one  city 
which  Hippokrates  had  striven  to  seize,  and  had  failed  in 
his  striving.    What  Hippokrates  had  not  done  was  to  be 
state  of     the  work  of  Gel6n.     However  we  arrange  the  dates  of  the 
Syracuse,    internal  and  external  events  of  Syracusan  history,  what- 
ever party  we  take  to  have  been  in  power  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Hippokrates,  by  this  time  at  least  Syracuse 
The  Oa-     was  a  democracy.     The   Gamoroi  were  in  their  exile  at 
yq^n^fri   Kasmenai.     There  they  seem  to  have  established  a  com- 
monwealth in  opposition  to  that  of  Syracuse;    or  rather, 
in  their  eyes,  the  true  Syracusan  commonwealth  was  now 
at  Kasmenai.     They  were  like  the  Athenian   democrats 
at  Samos  when   the  city  had  revolted  from  them1,  or 
like  the  Athenian  oligarchs  when  Eleusis  became  a  separate 
commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  Thirty2. 
Of  the  condition  of  things  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse 
The  first     we  have  no  certain  account.     A  single  vague  allusion  of 
democracy.  Aristotle  seems  to  speak  of  the  new  democracy,  the  first 
democracy,  by  that    name,  in    Syracuse,  as   unruly  and 
disorderly8;  but  that  is  the  common  way  of  speaking  of 
all  democracies  among  those  who  stand  aloof  from  practical 
politics.     Yet  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  an  excluded  class 
who  had    suddenly   sprung    to    power,   strengthened   by 
emancipated  villains    or    bondmen  who   were    not    even 
Greeks,  would  not  at  once  learn  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 

1  Thuc.  viii.  76 ;  06  8cf  dtfv/wiV  0V1  ij  ir6kis  avrojv  tylarrjitc. 

*  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  a4. 

9  Arist.  Pol.  v.  a.  6  ;  tv  rats  brjfWKpariais  ol  ciwopoi  Ka-nupporfjiTayTtt  rrjs 
&Ta£ia$  teat  avapxtaSt  °t°v  *°^  *y  ®^#»«  /tcrct  r^v  h  Olvo<pvrois  ^Xlv  taicSn 
wokiTCvoubfonr  1}  faifw/cparla  ii«pOdprj  ttai  4j  M*yaplojv  Si*  ara£Uw  *al  avapyiap 
•fyrrqOivrojv,  ttai  iv  'Xvpajcovaats  wpo  rrjs  Tikcavos  rvpawiHos,  This  is  clearly 
a  hasty  reference,  not  thought  out  with  much  care.  Still  I  cannot  follow 
Grote's  note  in  vol.  v.  p.  286.  I  cannot  think  that  Aristotle  has  confounded 
Geldn  and  DionyBios. 
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the  new  commonwealth  with  quite  such  regard  to  rule  chap.  v. 
and  order  as  the  democracy  of  Athens  under  Perikles  or 
that  of  Achaia  under  Aratos.  It  is  hard  in  all  ages  to 
persuade  those  who  are  not  themselves  put  to  the  trial  that 
the  virtues  of  freemen  can  be  gained  only  by  the  practice 
of  freedom. 

What  followed  is  told  us  only  in  the  fewest  words.    The  The 
banished  Gamoroi  craved  help  from  Gelon ;  he  engaged  to  Mk  help 
lead  them  back  from  Kasmenai  to  Syracuse.     When  he^^** 
drew  near  to  the  city,  the  new  democracy  at  once  sub-  Submiwion 
mitted,  and  Gel6n  became  lord  of  Syracuse l.     Whatever  l^J^ 
were  the  details  of  the  process,  with  whatever  objects  or 
motives  any  other  person  or  party  acted,  we  may  be  sure 
that  to  become  lord  of  Syracuse  by  any  means  that  came 
in  his  way  was  the  one  object  in  the  mind  of  Geldn.     The 
banished  oligarchs  would  catch  at  any  chance  of  restoration 
to  home  and  power,  and  Gelftn  would  be  glad  to  support 
oligarchs  against  democrats  or  democrats  against  oligarchs, 
if  by  either  course  he  was  brought  nearer  to  obtaining 
a  dominion   over  both.     Neither  oligarchs  nor  democrats  Motives  of 
could  really  wish  to  submit  to  the  tyrant  of  another  city ;  eJ^Jnr' 
but  either  party  might  hold  such  submission  to  be  a  less  P*^68- 
evil  than  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  other  party.     In 
this  state  of  things   it  is  not  very  wonderful  if  Geldn 
undertook  the  restoration  of  the  Gamoroi,  and  if  the  people 
of  Syracuse  submitted  to  him  without  resistance.     That 
they  submitted  thus  easily  implies  that  Gelon  came  against 
Syracuse  with  an  overwhelming  force,  the  force  of  all  the 
cities  under  his  rule,  his  mercenaries  Greek  and  barbarian, 
all  strengthened  by  the  Syracusan  oligarchs  and  any  force 
that  was  at  their  disposal.     Against  such  a  power  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  single  city  might  seem  hopeless.    But 

1  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  rob*  yap6povt  .  .  .  riKa*  xarayayifw  tovtovs  I*  Ka<r- 
lUvrp  n6\tos  h  tcU  XvprjKovaas,  fo\*  *°l  ravra$.  6  y&p  Hrjpos  6  rSw 
XvpjjKovaiojr  im6vrt  T4\am  wapaMdi  ri)v  w6\iv  koX  kwn6v. 
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chap.  v.   the  democracy  might  further  hope  that  somewhat  better 
terms  might  be  gained  by  submission  to  Geldn  personally 
than  if  the  Gamoroi  came  back  by  force  and  without  con- 
ditions.    On  the  whole  the  new  commonwealth  was  not 
disappointed.     We    are    not    directly  told  whether  any 
terms  were  made  or  whether  Geldn  bound  himself  by  any 
His  treat-  promises.     But  he  certainly  treated  the  popular  party  in 
the  Syra-    Syracuse  far  more  favourably  than  we  shall  presently  find 
cuaans.       ^.j^   he  treated  the   popular    party  in  other    conquered 
cities.     And  this  may  be  held  to  point  to  some  kind  of 
compact  between  him  and  them.     The  restored  oligarchs 
were  perhaps  the  more   disappointed  of  the  two,  when 
Geldn,  instead  of   setting  up  again   the   ascendency  of 
either  party  over  the  other,  simply  made  himself  master 
of  all. 

Geldn  lord       The  establishment  of  Geldn  at  Syracuse  is  one  of  the 
^ug/  foremost  events  in  the  whole  history  of  Sicily.    A  power 

b.  o.  485-    wag  now  f Qunded  g^h  ag  the  island  had  never  seen  before. 
Hippokrates  had  gathered  together  a  dominion  which  was 
far  more  than  the  lordship  of  a  single  city.     Geldn  had 
inherited  that  dominion,  and  he  had  enlarged  it  by  the  ad- 
dition of  that  one  city  after  whose  possession  Hippokrates 
Effect*  of    had  striven  in  vain.     But  the  acquisition  of  Syracuse  was 
aionof       something  more  than  the    acquisition    of    another  city, 
Syracuse.    however  valuable.     The  body  which  had  been  growing  up 
found  a  head.    Since  the  career  of  Hippokrates  had  begun, 
Gela  had  held  the  first  place  among  Sikeliot  cities;  but 
the  place  came  to  her  by  a  kind  of  accident ;  to  Syracuse 
it  came   by  a  kind   of   natural   selection.      Hippokrates 
may  have  all  along  marked  this  course  of  things ;  Geldn 
Syracuse     assuredly  did.      His  native   city  was   in  no  way  suited 
to  be  the  head  of  such  a  dominion  as   had  grown   up 
there  under  Hippokrates.     Still  less  was  it  suited  to  be- 
come the  head  of  a  dominion  which  took  in  Syracuse  as 
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one  of  its  members.  Gela,  on  the  south  coast,  with  its  chap.  v. 
face  turned  towards  Africa,  could  not  compare  in  its 
geographical  position  with  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast, 
looking  towards  Italy,  Greece,  Asia,  and  the  civilized 
world  in  general.  Nor  could  Gela  in  any  way  compare 
with  Syracuse,  its  harbours,  its  island-city,  with  the  hill 
beside  it  inviting  almost  boundless  expansion,  everything 
in  short  that  was  needed  for  the  growth  of  a  mighty 
capital.  For  we  may  fairly  apply  that  name  to  Syracuse 
under  her  tyrants.  She  became  the  head  of  a  great  Position  of 
dominion  ruled  by  a  single  man,  a  man  who  had  hissyracwe. 
dwelling-place,  who,  we  may  almost  say,  kept  his  court, 
within  her  walls.  This  dominion  was  something  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  earlier  tyrant.  Geldn  rose  far 
above  the  position  of  a  mere  local  lord  like  Phalaris  or 
Peithagoras.  He  came  far  nearer  than  any  one  before 
him  to  the  position  of  a  king  of  Sicily.  As  such,  he  had 
his  viceroys  or  satraps.  To  the  lord  of  Syracuse  Gela  Hieron  at 
seemed  but  of  small  account.  Tt  became  a  secondary  city, 
the  rule  of  which  he  entrusted  to  his  brother  Hierdn1. 
Syracuse  became  the  home  of  Gelon's  power ;  and  under 
his  rule  the  city  entered  on  a  time  of  growth  in  extent 
and  population  which  a  hundred  years  later  made  it  the 
greatest  city  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe. 

In  carrying  out  his  object  of  making  Syracuse  great, 
Gel6n  was  not  greatly  troubled  with  scruples  as  to  the 
rights  of  men  out  of  Syracuse.  In  Syracuse  itself  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  changes  with  regard  to  the  existing 
population,  beyond  the  return  of  the  banished  oligarchs. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Gamoroi,  Demos,  and 
emancipated  Kyllyrioi  all  kept  the  citizenship  of  Syracuse, 

1  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  bl\  tirci  re  vap4\a&t  rdr  XvprjKovaas,  TiXtp  /ilr  Ivuepa- 
rlanr  \6yov  l\daaa)  IvoiUro,  tvirptypas  aitr^v  'Upo*i  &fck<ptf>  lanrrov'  6  9k  r&s 
XvpqKovcas  ttepdrw*  ical  ijcav  ivturrd  ol  Xvp^KOwrcu. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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chap.  v.   such  as  citizenship  was  tinder  Gelon's  rale.     But  Gel6n 

9^fB      aspired  to  be  lord  of  a  city  far  greater  than  any  of  which 

plantations  these  should  be  the  only  inhabitants.     To  carry  out  this 

end,  many  settlers  were  brought  to  Syracuse  against  their 

will,  and  many  came  of  their  own  free  will.     Gelon  seems 

to  have  been  the  first  Sicilian  ruler  to  begin  those  great 

transplantations  of  men  from  one  city  or  land  to  another 

which  had  long  been  familiar  among  Eastern  kings,  and 

which  became  common  in  Sicily,  both  among  later  tyrants 

and  among  Norman  princes1.     The  affairs  of  the  newly 

restored  Kamarina  gave  him  an  excuse  for  action  of  this 

Glaukos  at  kind.     The  story  goes  that  on  the  death  of  Hippokrates 

'  Gel6n  entrusted  Kamarina  in  some  shape  or  other  to  the 

his  death,   care  of  the  famous  wrestler  Glaukos  of  Karystos.     The 

men  of  Kamarina,  either  wishing  for  freedom  or  attached 

to  the  house  of  their  second  founder,  instead  of  submitting 

quietly  to  Geldn's  lieutenant,  sentenced  him  to  death  a.     It 

is  characteristic  of  this  class  of  rulers,  with  whom  neither 

mercy  nor  vengeance  counts  for  anything  when  weighed 

against  policy,  that  it  was  the  stones  of  Kamarina,  and 

not  the  men,  that  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  this  resistance 

Geldn  de-    to  Gelon's  authority 8.     In  the  revolt  of  Kamarina  Gelon 

marina  and  s^  chiefly  an  excuse  and  an  opportunity  for  an  enlargement 

m?Ve8ife>  of  the  population  of  Syracuse.     The  newly  rebuilt  town 

Syracuse,    was  a  second  time  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction ; 

but  the  men  of  the  commonwealth  which  had  put  Glaukos 

to  death  were  carried  in  a  body  to  Syracuse  and  there 

admitted  to  citizenship  4. 

More  remarkable  still  were  the  dealings  of  Geldn  with 

1  This  is  the  remark  of  Grote,  v.  307.  Both  Anazilas  and  Hippokrate* 
had  done  something  of  the  kind  but  Geldn,  and  after  him  Hierdn,  did  it 
on  a  much  greater  scale. 

9  See  Appendix  XII. 

*  Cf.  on  the  other  hand  the  remarks  in  Ihne's  History  of  Borne,  vol.  ii. 

P.  343. 

*  See  Appendix  XIT. 
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his  own  city.     Gela  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  place  chap.  v. 
where  his  family  held  so  honourable  and  sacred  a  post,  the  ?**  ^^ 
city  which  had  been  the  first  in  which  he  had  exercised  g5*#»  balf 
lordship,  and  where  his  brother  exercised  a  deputed  lord-  moved  to 
ship  still.     In  the  teeth  of  all  these  ties,  the  greatness  ^ncxue- 
and  prosperity  of  Gela  were  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  new  capital.     More  than 
half  the  citizens   of   Gela,  his   brother-in-law  Chromios 
among  them,  willingly  or  unwillingly  removed  to  Syracuse 
and  received  Syracusan  citizenship1.     The  Lindian  akro- 
polis  and  the  holy  place  of  Apollon  must  have  looked  down 
on  a  city  sadly  shrunk  up  within  walls  perhaps  of  no 
great  age. 

At  Kamarina  we  are  distinctly  told  that  all  the  inhabitants 
were  transplanted ;  the  removal  must  have  been  made  with- 
out distinction  of  rich  or  poor.    On  what  principle  the  emi- 
grants from  Gela  to  Syracuse  were  chosen  we  are  not  told. 
But  in  two  other  cases  of  transplantation  Gelftn  is  recorded 
to  have  acted  on  a  very  clear,  though  somewhat  unexpected, 
principle.   Two  years  after  his  establishment  at  Syracuse,  he  War  with 
had  to  wage  a  war  with  Megara,  a  town  within  easy  sight  B.0^483. 
of  the  Syracusan  hill.     The  government  of  Megara  was 
oligarchic,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ruling  class  had 
provoked  the  war  against  the  will,  or  at  any  rate  without 
the  consent,   of  the  commons.     Gelon  marched  against  Surrender 
Megara  and  besieged  the  city,  which  presently  surren-  °     egar* 
dered.     The  oligarchs,  authors  of  the  war,  trembled  for  treatment 
their  lives.     The  commons,  conscious  of  no  wrong  towards  oligarch* 

Geldn.  feared  no  harm :  they  may  even  have  looked  on  him  and  the 

^         J  commons. 

as  a  deliverer.  But  the  treatment  of  the  men  of  Megara 
at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  was  fixed  by  some  other 
rule  than  that  of  their  merits  or  demerits  towards  him- 
self.   The  oligarchs  were  surprised  at  the  mildness  of  their 

1  Herod,  vii.  155;  rcAffar  bw€fn}fd<Jtas  tw?  &<ttwv  Touvrdrotat  Kcyiapaxuois 
Iwoitjat, 

K  % 
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chap.  v.   doom,  when  they  were  led  to  Syracuse  and  there  admitted 
as  citizens.     The  commons  were  no  less  surprised  at  the 
harshness  of  theirs,  when  they  too  were  taken  to  Syracuse, 
not  to  be  received  as  citizens  or  as  inhabitants  of  any  class, 
but  to  be  sold  in  the  slave-market,  with  the  further  con- 
Megaraan  dition  that  they  were  to  be  taken  out  of  Sicily1.     Megara 
Syracuse,    from  this  time  sinks  out  of  the  list  of  Sikeliot  common- 
wealths ;  its  territory  was  merged  in  that  of  Syracuse,  and, 
when  we  next  hear  of  it,  it  is  not  named  as  a  city.     Some 
part  of  it,  doubtless  its  akropolis,  served  as  a  military  out- 
post of  the  Syracusan  territory.     In  after  times  it  was  an 
out-post  towards  Leontinoi2.     Just  now,  while  Leontinoi 
was  part  of  the  dominions  which  Gelon  had  inherited  from 
Hippokrates,  it  was  hardly  needed  in  that  character ;  the 
conquest  of  Megara  must  have  filled  up  a  gap  in  Geldn's 
Deetruc-     dominion  on  the  east  coast.     But  the  Leontine  colony  of 
Euboia ;     Euboia,  most  likely  north  of  Naxos  3,  must  have  kept  its 
^lf  wlt8    dependence  longer  than  its  metropolis.    It  remained  to 
tants.         be  subdued  by  Gel6n  after  he  had  become  lord  of  Syracuse. 
He  dealt  with  it4  exactly  as  he  had  dealt  with  Megara; 
he  drew  the  same  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
its   inhabitants,  and  in   the  like  sort  he   destroyed  the 
town  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  never  again  spoken  of  in 
history. 
Gddn's  Three  cities  of  Hellenic  Sicily  had  thus  utterly  perished, 

citizenship,  and  a  fourth  had  been  seriously  maimed,  in  order  to  swell 
the  greatness  of  Syracuse  and  her  master.  But  Gel6n  had 
other  ways  of  enlarging  the  population  of  his  capital. 
Either  now  or  at  some  later  stage,  he  granted  Syracusan 
citizenship  to  ten  thousand  of  his  mercenary  soldiers,  many 
of  whom  were  likely  to   have  been   Sikels  rather  than 

1  See  Appendix  XII.  •  See  Appendix  XII. 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

4  Herod,  vii.  156 ;  r&nrrl  8i  rovro  ko1  B6/fo&r  robs  Iv  2t*cA/p  tvoiija* 
Hiaicpivas. 
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Greeks l.     On  the  other  hand,  he  drew  from  Old  Greece  chap.  v. 
itself  men  who  served  him  in  war  and  peace,  men  who 
grew  rich  in  his  service,  but  who  must  have  been  of  a 
higher  stamp  than  the  ordinary  mercenary.     Where  we 
hear  of  three  such  by  name,  there  must  have  been  many 
others.     We  have  already  seen  Glaukos  of  Karystos  ruling  Settlers 
in  Gelfin's  name  over  restored  Kamarina.     The  Arkadian  Greece, 
land   too,  whence  Alpheios  sprang  to  make  his  way  to 
Ortygia,  now  sent  its  tribute  of  men  to  find   homes  by 
the  fountain  of  Arethousa.      Goodly  gifts  at  Olympia  Phonnis  of 
and    at   Delphoi,   statues   of   men  and   horses,   a   statue 
of  Phormis  himself  as  a  warrior  in  battle,  preserved  the 
name  of  Phormis  and  of  his  friend  the  Syracusan  Ly- 
kortas.     And   they   preserved  it  with   the  addition  that 
Phormis   had   once  been   an   Arkadian   of  Mainalos,  but 
that  he  now  dedicated  his  gifts  to  the  gods  as  a  man 
of    Syracuse2.      Phormis   came    across    the    sea   in   the 
time  of  Gelfin;    he  did  many  acts  in  war  under  Gel6n 
and  his  successor   Hieron — let  us  picture  him  doing  his 
part  on  the  day  of  Himera  and  on  the  day  of  Kyme — 
and  in  their  service  he   doubtless  won  the  wealth  which 
enabled  him  so  richly  to   adorn  the  holy  places  of  the 
mother-land3.      Another   settler   came   of  a  sacred  stock  Agesias of 
like  Gel6n  himself,  sprung,  by  his  mother's  side  at  least,  io/mp  *" 
of  that    Iamid   race  of  whose  prophetic  gifts   we  have 

1  Diod.  xi.  72 ;    Tikwvot  wktiovas  rSrv  fwpiojv  vokiToypcufyfjcravros  £4vovs 

1  Pausanias  (y.  27.  1 )  describes  the  gifts  of  Phormis,  one  of  which  bore 
the  inscription, 

'A/vrcb  Maiv&Xios,  vvv  82  Xvpcu<6aios. 
He  adds  the  names  of  the  artists,  Dionvsios  of  Argos  and  Simdn  of  Aigina. 
He  tells  a  most  wonderful  story  about  one  of  the  horses.     The  statue  of 
Phormis  set  up  by  Lykortas  comes  in  v.  27.  7. 

3  lb. ;  Itc  Matv6\ov  &a/9A*  h  Zuctkiav  wapd  NA<wa  rbv  Attvoptvovt,  teal 
liciivqt  re  avr$>  seal  'Upon  ti<rrtpov  d8cA^$  rod  Tikoavos  h  ras  ffTpartlas 
&vo&€t*vvp(vos  kapirp&  tpya,  h  roaovro  vpofjkOtv  <&tai/iov(as  its  &va$tivai  p\v 
ravra  cfo  'Okvpirlay,  dralctVcu  82  ry  'AvuWwvt  dkka  h  Ackfovs. 
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chap.  v.  already  heard1.  This  was  that  Agesias  whose  memory 
is  preserved  to  us  by  an  Olympic  victory  commemorated 
in  one  of  Pindar's  most  striking  odes  2.  When  the  mules 
of  Agesias  won  the  prize,  Hierdn  reigned  in  Syracuse  and 
Agesias  was  his  subject.  But  we  seem  to  see  in  the  dark 
words  of  the  poet  that  their  master  had  come  to  Syracuse 
from  his  native  Stymphalos,  and  that  he  had  some  special 
share  in  that  enlargement  of  the  city  which  caused  Gel6n 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  second  founder.  The  poet  dwells  spe- 
cially on  his  two  homes  with  the  sea  between  them.  Agesias 
had  not  so  completely  severed  himself  from  Stymphalos  as 
Phormis  had  from  Mainalos.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Hierdn  that  Syracuse  became  a  great  intellectual  centre, 
the  chosen  resort  of  poets  and  philosophers  from  the  whole 
Greek  world.  But  these  examples,  types  no  doubt  of  a 
class,  show  how  anxious  Gel6n  was  at  once  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  and  the  population  of  his  capital,  and  to  draw 
thither  men  of  mark  who  might  serve  him  in  various  ways. 
Geldn's  Of  the  distinction  drawn  by  Geldn  between   the  two 

his  deal-  classes  of  citizens  in  Megara  and  Euboia,  of  his  gentleness 
t^eom-  *°  h*8  ^nemie8>  hi8  harshness  to  those  who,  if  not  his 
mons  of  the  fiends,  were  at  least  not  his  enemies,  we  have  his  own 

conquered 

cities.  explanation.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  looked  on  the 
commons  as  a  most  unthankful  neighbour  8.  It  is  credit- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia 
that  the  man  who  thus  thought  of  them  should  deal  with 
them  as  he  did.  He  must  have  held  that  his  safety  called, 
not  only  for  their  bondage,  but  for  their  bondage  in  some 
part  of  the  world  where  they  were  not  likely  to  disturb  his 

Aspect  of    dominion.     But  the  words  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of 

his  saying 

about  the    Geldn  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.     They  must 

commons. 

1  See  above,  p.  80.  'See  Appendix  XIV. 

*  Herod,  vii.  156;  trace  &  rovra  rovrovt  d/uportpovs,  ro/tlaas  tffuv 
cfoou  cwoixrj/M  &xaLPir&TaT01'*  One  is  reminded  of  the  language  of  Walter 
Map  about  villains.    See  Norman  Conquest,  v.  888. 
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surely  be  a  bit  of  genuine  tradition ;  no  one  could  have  chap.  v. 
thought  of  inventing  such  a  saying  at  any  later  time. 
And,  as  a  genuine  setting  forth  of  Gel6n's  feelings,  they 
are  most  remarkable.  They  are  words  which  we  should 
expect  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  an 
oligarchy  in  bitter  dispute  with  the  local  commons.  They 
are  hardly  words  which  we  should  look  for  from  the 
mouth  of  a  tyrant  in  full  possession  of  power  over  both 
oligarchs  and  commons.  The  tyrant  often  rose  to  do- 
minion by  the  help  of  the  commons;  he  often,  even 
as  tyrant,  kept  a  certain  measure  of  their  good  will  as 
the  man  who  had  given  them  one  master  instead  of  many. 
Geldn  owed  no  such  obligations  as  this  to  the  commons 
anywhere;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  commons  any- 
where were  his  special  enemies ;  they  assuredly  were  not 
so  at  Megara  or  Euboia.  Yet  these  recorded  words  of  his 
breathe  the  full  spirit  of  that  fearful  oath  which  bound  the 
oligarchs  of  some  Greek  cities  to  be  evil-minded  to  the 
commons1.  They  would  have  a  more  natural  sound  in 
the  mouth  of  a  mediaeval  lord  than  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Greek  tyrant.  As  such,  they  fall  in  with  one  side  of  the 
kind  of  princely  position  which  the  lord,  not  only  of  Syra- 
cuse but  of  so  large  a  part  of  Sicily,  was  silently  taking. 

Whether  Gelon  ever  took  or  received  the  kingly  title  is  Princely 
a  question  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  look  to.  It  is  o^011  ° 
plain  that,  in  any  case,  he  felt  rather  as  a  king  of  Sicily  than 
as  a  mere  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Himself  sprung  of  a  house 
ancient,  famous,  and  even  sacred,  he  would  have  his  court 
around  him,  a  court  of  nobles,  Gamoroi,  Eupatridai,  all  that 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  the  nobility  of  the  time  2. 

1  Arist.  Pol.  v.  9.  10;  vvv  yXv  y&p  h  kvims  bXiyapxlait  bpvvovai-  tccd  r$ 
&IWf  kojcSvovs  icroyxu  icaX  fiovktvooj  trri  Ak  txw  ***&*•     Of.   Theognis, 

845. 

*  What  the  oligarchs  thought  of  and  called  themselves  we  see  in  every 
page  of  Theognis.  They  are  ocrfxppovts,  dyadol,  narol,  anything  else.  All 
perhaps  is  summed  np  in  the  ica\bs  icdya$6t,  the  perfect  gentleman. 
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chap.  v.  The  restored  Oamorai  of  Syracuse,  owing  their  restoration 
to  him,  formed  the  kernel  of  such  a  class.  He  would  wel- 
come men  of  the  same  class  from  Megara,  from  Euboia, 
from  any  other  conquered  or  allied  city  of  Sicily.  He 
His  quasi-  would  welcome  also  men  from  more  distant  parts  of  the 
Greek  world,  men  like  Phormis  and  Agesias,  men  devoted 
to  himself  personally,  who,  in  Sicily  at  least,  owed  every- 
thing to  him,  and  whose  best  hopes  were  in  his  favour. 
All  these  he  could  afford  to  receive,  to  promote,  and  to 
enrich.  So  he  could  afford  to  promote — for  to  such  men 
the  citizenship  of  Syracuse  was  promotion — adventurers  of 
a  lower  class,  the  mixed  multitude  of  mercenaries,  Greek 
and  barbarian,  who  had  served  in  his  wars  and  those  of 
HippokratSs.  But  an  independent  commons  would  not 
HisreU-  suit  his  purpose.  And  it  is  again  to  be  noticed  that  the 
oommons  treatment  of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia  and  the 
cuieT*"  reason  for  it  assigned  by  Gelon  himself  clearly  point  to 
some  compact  between  Gel6n  and  that  Syracusan  people 
who  had  admitted  him  so  easily.  He  was  surely  bound  to 
them  by  some  tie  which  he  shrank  from  breaking.  He 
would  not  enslave  them  as  he  did  their  fellows  from  other 
cities.  But  he  would  not  strengthen  them  by  admitting 
other  citizens  of  their  own  class,  while  he  did  all  that 
he  could  to  strengthen  the  other  classes  as  a  balance 
against  them.  In  this  way  the  slavery  and  banishment 
of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia  was  in  some  sort 
the  price  of  the  toleration  granted  to  the  commons  of 
Syracuse. 
Character  On  the  whole  then  we  see  in  Gelon  a  man  not  much 
govern-  troubled  with  scruples  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
compassed  his  ends,  but  one  who  did  shrink  from  the 
breach  of  a  solemn  compact,  and  who  was  certainly  not 
inclined  to  any  oppression  or  harshness  beyond  what  was 
needed  to  compass  his  ends.  Every  notice  of  him  sets  him 
before  us  as  a  tyrant  of  the  better  kind.    Even  as  lord  of 


ment. 
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Syracuse,   without    looking   to    his  higher  character  as  chap.  v. 
Hellenic  and  European  champion,  Gel&n  was  popular  in  His 
life  and  was  honoured  in  death  by  all  classes  of  the  po-  Similarity, 
pulation  of  Syracuse.     For  all,  the  Gamoroi  of  Syracuse 
whom  he  brought  back,  the  Gamoroi  of  other  cities  whom 
he  brought  in,  the  mercenaries  whom  he  led  to  victory 
and  its  rewards,  even  the  commons  of  Syracuse  who  com- 
pared their  lot  with  that  of  the  commons  of  Megara,  all 
alike  owed  him  much.     As  to  his  formal  position  among 
and  above  them  all,  it  is  as  hard  to  say  what  it  was  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  tyrant.     No  man,  we  may  be  sure, 
ever  called  himself  tyrant  in  any  formal  act,  and,  at  this 
stage  at  least,  Gel&n  left  it  to  others  to  call  him  king. 
With  Gelon,  as  with  Phalaris,  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  GelAn 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  was  simply  the  vague  but  irresistible  £JJ^JJJ.  * 
power  of  one  who  could  bring  physical  force  to  bear  at  any  ™f>  • 
moment,  or  whether,  like  the  power  of  the  early  Emperors 
at  Rome,  it  was  veiled  under  the  title  of  some  office  known 
to  the  law.     It  is  very  strongly  suggested,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  quite  proved,  by  the  confused  statement  of  a 
late  writer  that  Gelon  ruled  at  Syracuse  under  cover  of  the 
office  of  general  with  full  powers1.     But  however  names 
and  forms  may  have  run,  we  see  what  Gelon's  power  was. 
He  commanded  the  resources  of  all  south-eastern  Sicily,  Extent  of 
from  his  own  Gela  at  least  to  the  peninsula  of  Naxos  and    8  powe  * 
the  hill  of  Tauros.     If  there  was  any  exception  to  this  No  men- 
rule,  it  must  have  been  at  Katane,  a  city  which  we  hear  j^ne. 
nothing  of  in  his  story,  and  whose  name  is  never  mentioned 
by  our  chief  authority 2.     "We  do  not  wonder  at  hearing 
that  Gel6n  became  a  mighty  tyrant 3,  that  his  power  far 


1  See  Appendix  XIII. 

*  We  shall  come  to  Katand  again  in  the  days  of  Hieron.  See  Diod.  xi. 
49.  It  was  clearly  a  commonwealth  distinct  from  Syracuse ;  but  it  may 
have  been  either  dependent  or  independent. 

*  Herod,  vii.  156 ;  roiovry  rp6my  rvpawo*  ly*y6vt*  t^yos  6  rltas*. 
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chap.  v.  surpassed  any  other  power  in  the  Hellenic  world1,  and  that 
under  him  Syracuse  above  all,  the  capital  of  his  great 
dominion,  waxed  great  and  flourished  2. 

Gel6n  These  last  phrases  are  emphatically  true,  no  less  as  a 

0f  the        matter  of  Syracusan  topography  than  as  a  matter  of  Sicilian 

S^a^w     politics.     As  Archias  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Syracuse 

in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  so  Gelon  was  no  less  the  founder 

of  the  enlarged  Syracuse  which,  from  his  day  onwards, 

went  on  growing  greater  and  greater.     We  have  seen  that 

up  to  this  time  the  proper  Syracuse  was  still  only  the 

Island.     It  was  by  no  means  the  only  place,  or  the  only 

*         fortified  place,  inhabited  by  Syracusan  citizens.     But  it 

Ortygift      was  the  home,  the  centre,  the  meeting-place,  of  all.     The 

outposts,     system   of  outposts,  nearer  and  more  distant,  which  we 

have  seen  grow  up  in  the  former  period,  gave  Syracuse 

a  character  of  its  own.     It  was  a  city  made  up  of  many 

cities;   it  was  at  all  events  a  central  city  surrounded  by 

several  detached  towns.     The   Syracusan  territory  must 

have  been  something  like  Attica,  after  the  merging  of  the 

other  Attic  towns  in   the  one  Athenian  commonwealth. 

But  at  Syracuse,  far  more  than  in  Attica,  all  the  other 

settlements  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  central  Island;  all 

may  be  said  to  have  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  central 

Island.     Distant  Akrai  and  Kasmenai  stood  as  the  guards 

of  the  Syracusan  territory.     Neaiton  kept  the  hills  and 

Heloron  the  coast ;  neighbouring  Polichna,  Temenites,  and 

Achradina,  were  the  immediate  sentinels  of  the  Syracusan 

Beginning  city  itself.     But  even  in  the  case  of  these  nearer  outposts, 

of  the         large  spaces,  which,  whether  inhabited  or  not,  were  cer- 

outpoete.     tainly  unfortified,  parted  them  from  the  Island  and  from 

1  Herod,  vii.  145 ;  ra\  TiKtuvos  wpfyyftaTa  pcydAa  Mytro  ttvai,  oOtafwv 
'EWrjfiiewv  rwv  ob  wKKbv  /tlfu. 

f  lb.  1 56 ;  al  SI  [Xvfrfjitovaat]  wapavrlica  dy<£  r*  iZpapw  leak  a*40kaorov. 
Not  ill-chosen  words  to  set  forth  the  climbing  up  of  the  city  from  Ortygia  to 
the  height  of  Achradinft. 
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one  another.      The  time  was  now  come  for  the  union  chap.  v. 
with  the  Island  city  of  those  among  them  whose  union 
was  possible. 

Among  the  nearer  outposts,  Polichna  was  so  placed 
that  it  was  fated  in  the  nature  of  things  to  remain  an 
outpost;  the  swamps  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the 
hill  could  not  be  inhabited  or  built  over.  But  Achradina 
and  Temenites  came  near  enough  to  the  Island  and  to 
one  another  to  suggest  the  union  which  in  the  end  took 
place.  Of  that  union  Gelon  was  the  beginner;  under 
him  Syracuse  began  to  deserve  the  epithet  given  to  it 
by  the  poet  as  the  great  city  made  up  of  many  cities l. 
The  great  additions  which  he  had  made  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  called  for  a  physical  extension  of  its 
borders ;  at  least  if  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  or  the  great 
mass  of  them,  were  to  dwell  within  a  single  city  and  a 
fortified  city2.  Gelon's  work  then  was  to  make  the  nearest  Gelon 
and  greatest  of  the  nearer  outposts  no  longer  an  outpost  Achra- 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  city  itself.  It  was  he  who  ^**  *?d 
joined  Achradina  to  Ortygia.  We  have  seen  that  both 
the  occupation  and  the  fortification  of  Achradina  were 
older  than  Gelon's  day  8.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
low  ground  between  Achradina  and  the  Island,  though  not 
fortified,  was  at  least  not  uninhabited.  It  must  surely 
have  begun  to  put  on  the  character  of  an  open  suburb 
between  the  two  defended  posts.  This  seems  implied  in 
the  fact  that,  before  the  time  of  Gelon,  the  Island  had 
ceased  to  be  an  island;  it  was,  as  Thucydides  says,  no 
longer  surrounded  by  the  waves  4. 

We  have  distinct  evidence  that,  somewhere  about  the  Making  of 

middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  a  mole  of  cut  Ortygia. 

b.o.  c.  540. 

1  MtyaXowoXits.     See  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

1  Thuc.  vi.  3 ;  ticrtpov  l\  xpoVy  *°*  4  *£w  wpoorux**0*ticra  wokv&*$poawos 
lyirero.     See  Appendix  V. 

*  See  above,  p.  43,  and  Appendix  V. 

4  Thuc.  u.  8. ;  4  rijerot,  hfvvr  o6Wn  vcpucXvfo/jlrp  1}  w6\is  1j  lwr6s  i<mv. 
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chap.  v.  stones  was  made  which  joined  Ortygia  to  the  mainland. 

The  ground  has  been  so  often  changed,  last  of  all  by  the 

cutting  of  many  channels,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 

fix  its  exact  site1.     The  making  of  the  mole  may  well 

have  been  a  further  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  fortified 

city.     The  Island,  now  become  a  peninsula,  had  lost  one 

source  of  strength,  and  needed  some  new  bulwark   on 

Geldn  con-  the  mainland.     Such  a  bulwark  it  found  in  the  new  wall 

wall  of       which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Geldn  built  from  the 

dowJTto11*  soutliern    m(L   °*  the    waU   of    Achradina  down  to   the 

the  Great    6hore  of  the  Great  Harbour.     To  the  west  it  commanded 
Harbour. 

the    marshy    inlet,   so   to   speak,   which   the  outpost   of 

Temenit&s  commanded  from  above2.     Thus  the  height  of 
Achradina,  and  the  lower  ground  between  its  base  and  the 
Island,  were  now  both  taken  within  one  fortified  enclosure 
with  the  Island.     Syracuse  thus,  under  her  first  tyrant, 
sprang  at  once  to  the  position  of  a  great  city:   she  was 
even  now  the  greatest  city  of  Greek  Sicily,  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  whole  Greek  world. 
The  Island      The  space  thus  taken  within  the  walls  was  many  times 
anAakro-     greater  than  the  original   Island.      But  the  Island  still 
P°l18-  kept  its  position,  oddly  but  strikingly  expressed  by  the 

misapplied  name  of  a&rqpoli*3.  It,  and  not  the  height 
that  rose  above  it,  became  the  practical  akropolis,  the  head 
and  stronghold  of  the  enlarged  city.  From  the  practice  of 
all  later  rulers  of  Syracuse,  we  may  infer  that  the  Island 
was  already,  under  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  tyrants.  But  the  centre  of  the  civic  life  of 
Syracuse  was  moved  elsewhere.  The  city  must  have  had 
an  agora  from  the  beginning;  and  while  the  Island  was 
the  whole  city,  the  agora  must  have  been  in  the  Island. 

The  new     But  the  only  agora  of  Syracuse  that  we  know  lies  in  a 
agora. 

1  See  Appendix  XV. 

'  See  above,  pp.  42,  43,  and  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  35a. 
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place  much  better  suited  to  be  the  centre  of  public  and  chap.  v. 
private  business  for  the  enlarged  city.  A  large  void  space, 
marked  by  a  single  column  of  far  later  days,  now  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  low  ground  between  the  still  inhabited 
Island  and  the  forsaken  parts  of  the  city.  Here  was  the 
meeting -place  of  enlarged  Syracuse,  the  scene  of  many 
famous  events  in  Syracusan  history.  There  arose  the 
buildings  which  commemorated  the  good  deeds  of  Timo- 
leon;  there  the  Sikel  king  Ducetius  took  refuge  at  the 
altar;  there,  in  after  days,  a  second  Olympieion  arose1, 
bringing  Zeus  nearer  to  the  men  of  enlarged  Syracuse 
than  he  was  in  his  elder  home  at  Polichna.  As  the 
agora  was  certainly  here  fifty  years  later,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  was  established  here  by  Gel6n 
when  he  made  its  soil  part,  and  the  central  part,  of  his 
enlarged  city. 

One  result  of  these  changes  was  that  now,  if  not  before,  The  lower 
the  name  of  Achradina,  which  must  once  have  belonged  to 
the  height  only,  was  spread  over  the  low  ground  between 
the  hill  and  the  Island 2.  The  later  Achradina  thus  took 
in,  as  has  been  already  hinted3,  much  that  we  are  surprised 
to  find  within  the  walls  of  a  great  city,  much  that  must  have 
had  a  strange  effect  when  that  city  did  not  yet  sit  solitary, 
but  was  full  of  people.  The  Latomiai  still  yawned  in  the 
midst  of  human  dwellings ;  sometimes  a  narrow  road,  where 
ancient  wheel-tracks  are  to  be  seen,  passed  over  a  narrow 
isthmus  between  one  deep  quarry  and  another.  Holes  in 
the  rock  of  all  kinds,  natural  caves,  tombs  of  past  times, 
were  all  left  in  the  midst  of  enlarged  Syracuse,  a  wilder- 
ness with  the  hum  of  busy  life  around  it,  and  assuredly  a 
contrast,  then  as  now,  to  the  closely  packed  buildings  of 
the  Island.     Some  notion  of  the  strange  effect  of  such  a 

1  For  the  Olympieion  of  King  Hieron,  see  Diod.  xvi  83 ;  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  119. 
1  See  Appendix  V.  *  See  above,  p.  45. 


,  Achradina. 
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chap.  v.  contrast  may  be  seen  in  the  deep  ravines  of  Henna  and  of 
the  Heraian  Hybla.  There,  as  has  been  already  said1, 
primaeval  holes  and  modern  houses  divide  the  hill-side 
between  them  in  a  strange  sort.  But  it  is  a  sort  which 
must  have  been  very  like  the  state  of  a  large  part  of 
Syracuse  from  the  days  of  Gel6n  to  the  days  when  Achra- 

Thegmteof  dina  was  forsaken.  In  Gelon's  wall,  the  wall  that  fenced 
it  so  much  both  old  and  new,  stood  the  gate  of  Achradina, 
the  chief  outer  gate  of  Syracuse,  which  is  constantly 
marked  as  being  near  the  agora*.  It  was  the  approach 
to  the  Island  from  two  of  the  great  roads,  the  road  to 
Heloron  and  the  road  to  Akrai,  the  road  guarded  by 
Polichna  and  the  road  guarded  by  Temenites.  So  placed, 
the  gate  of  Achradina  naturally  plays  its  part  in  many 
stirring  scenes  of  our  history. 

We  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  it  is  to  Geldn  or  his 
successor,  or  to  the  democracy  that  followed  the  overthrow 
of  his  house,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  some  great  works 
which  are  older  than  the  Athenian  invasion  and  later  than 

Water-       the  enlargement  of  the  city.     What,  for  instance,  are  we 

to  say  to  the  elaborate  system  of  underground  waterworks 

by  which  water  was  brought  to  Syracuse  from  Mount 

Thymbris,  the  present  Criniti 3  ?    These  works  supplied  the 

various  parts  of  the  hill ;  they  even,  it  would  seem,  bored 

under  the  waters  of  the  Little  Haven  and  appeared  in  the 

Island4.   One  can  hardly  fancy  such  works  older  than  Geldn; 

they  seem  a  natural  part  of  his  schemes.     His  time  seems 

also  the  most  likely  for  the  making  of  the  great  naval 

arsenal  of  Syracuse.     Under  him  Syracuse  was  greater,  in 

the  sense  of  power  and  external  dominion,  than  she  had 

ever  been  before,  or  than  she  ever  was  after,  as  a  republican 

1  See  toI.  i.  pp.  151, 163, 173. 

'  See  the  story  of  Hennokrates  in  Diod6ros,  xiii.  75,  and  that  of  Diony- 
sios,  xiii.  113. 

'  All  this  is  elaborately  dealt  with  in  Schnbring's  Betc&sserung. 
*  Sehnbring,  Bewanernng,  p.  607.    See  toL  L  p.  354. 
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state.    Geldn  made  Syracuse  a  naval  power,  and  the  making  chap.  v. 
of  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour,  a  work  which  clearly  7*1*. Docka 
stood  in  close  connexion  with  the  walling  in  of  the  lower  Groat 
Achradina,  is  most  likely  to  be  set  down  as  his  doing.     It  the  work 
is  a  work  which  seems  naturally  to  follow  on  the  enlargement of  Gel6n- 
and  strengthening  of  his  capital  by  a  mighty  prince.     The 
docks  were  made  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Harbour,  on 
the  shore  of  the  low  ground  between  the  new  wall  and  the 
Island.     The  water  here  is  deeper  than  it  is  further  west, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sea  has  encroached  on 
the  land  at  this  point,  so  that  the  place  where  the  ships 
would  be  drawn  up  on  land  is  now  covered  with  water. 
Here  was  the  haven  for  the  war-ships ;  the  merchant-ships 
had  their  place  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island 1.     All  this 
may  be  fairly  set  down  as  the  work  of  Gelon.     Jt  is  less  The  Little 
clear  whether  he  had  any  hand   in  the  other  haven  of 
the  war-ships,  in  the  Little  Harbour  on   the  other  side 
of  the  isthmus.     It  was  certainly  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  Athenian  invasion  2;  but  it  was  only  by  Dionysios  that 
it  was  brought  to  perfection. 


§  4.    The  Emmenid  Dynasty  at  Akraga*. 
B.C.  488-472. 

Besides  Syracuse  and  its  dependencies  other  Sikeliot 
cities  at  this  time  were  under  the  rule  of  tyrants.  Two  of 
these  rulers  fill  an  important  place,  though  in  wholly 
different  characters,  in  the  great  drama  to  which  we  are 
now  drawing  near.  One  of  them  has,  partly  by  his  share 
in  that  work,  partly  through  the  laureate  strains  of  Pindar, 
won  for  himself  a  name  second  only  to  that  of  the  lords  of 
Syracuse.    We  shall  soon  come  across  Terillos  tyrant  of 

1  See  Schubring,  Achradina,  p.  31. 
*  See  Thucydides,  vii.  22,  25. 
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chap.  v.   Himera  as  the  betrayer  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe.     Thfirdn 

tyrant  of  Akragas  appears  in  the  first  rank  of  their  de- 

Terillos       fenders.     Of  Terillos  personally  we  know  next  to  nothing  ;^ 

Himera.     neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  his  rise  to  power  is 

His  alii-     recorded ;  but  he  is  marked  as  being  in  close  alliance  with 

AnaxSlAB.    Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  and  Zankl6,  to  whom  he  gave  his 

Theron,      daughter  Eydippe  in  marriage1.     Thepdn,  on  the  other 

Akragu.     hand,  appears  as  in  no  less  close  alliance  with  the  ruling 

B-°3*488~    house  of    Syracuse.      Gelon    had    married   his  daughter 

His  alii-     Damareta,    and    ThSrdn    himself    took,    evidently    in    a 

Geto™**1    second  marriage,  a  daughter  of  Gel&n's  brother  Polyzelos  8. 

Descent  of  Therdn  came  of  the  great  house  of  the  Emmenids,  the 

Therdn.      house  0f  that  T£lemachos  who  had  overthrown  the  power 

of  Phalaris  8.    The  poet  who  sings  of  the  Olympic  victories 

won  by  Therdn  at  a  later  time  does  not  fail  to  tell  of  the 

Rhodian  settlers  who  came  from  their  old  home,  to  dwell 

in  the  holy  house  by  the  river,  to  be  the  eye  of  Sicily,  and 

to  be  the  forefathers  of  one  who  was  to  be  the  bulwark  of 

Akragas,  the  man  than  whom  none  on  earth  was  more 

gracious  in  spirit  and  more  bountiful  of  hand4.     They 

dwelled  in  a  lofty  city,  and  their  bounteous  gifts  to  the 

1  Herod,  vii.  163. 

*  Sohol.  Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  6  (10).    He  refers  to  Timaios  for  the  mar- 
riages. 

'  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  6  (10).    He  sings  of  Therdn  as 

&kiv  Zitccuov  £ivojrf 

tpttfffi    'AtcpdyavTos, 

tfonriftwr  r<  vartpcjr  Aorrov  6p$6ro*j*. 

Kafi6vT*f  o\  voAAcl  0v/i$ 

Upbv  foxov  otmjfia  wotq/aov,  2**«Aia»  r   1<sqm 

6<p$aXft6s. 
(The  Soholiasts  have  a  vast  deal  to  say  about  them.)    And  in  102  ; 

rc*ffV  frtj  ny*  knar6¥  y€  Mow  w6\ir 

tplkoi*  fctpa  /wiAAov 

titpytra*  wpani<nv  &Q0ori<rrtp6v  rt  x^P° 

effpoavos. 
So  also  at  the  end  of  the  third  Olympic,  also  in  his  honour.    Cf.  the  frag- 
ment (Bergk,  i.  416)  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  01.  ii  16. 
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gods  were  rewarded  by  the  ever-flowing  cloud  of  wealth  chap.  v. 
that  followed  them l.     The  wealth  of  Akragas,  above  all  Fame  and 
the  wealth  of   the  Emmenid    house,   stands  out  in  all^e£mme. 
accounts,  and  makes  us  less  inclined  to  believe  our  one*"*8* 
story  of  the  path  by  which  Theron  rose  to  power.     The 
beginning  of  his  reign  comes  between  Geldn's  occupation 
of  Gela  and  his  occupation  of  Syracuse.     Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  elevation  we  have  only  one  of  those  later 
accounts  which  become  suspicious  through  their  likeness  to 

one  another.     Therftn,  like  Phalaris,  gets  for  himself  or  for  Story  of 
9  .  &  Thdron's 

his  son  the  contract  for  building  a  temple,  and  employs  rise  to 

the  money  in  hiring  men  to  act  as  his  body-guard,  and  so  ^488. 

makes  himself  tyrant 2. 

All  these  stories,  coming  over  and  over  again,  about  a  Value  of 

man  making  his  way  to  the  tyranny  by  misuse  of  a  public 

trust,  above  all  by  means  of  money  designed  for  a  sacred 

use,  while   they  make  us  doubt  as  to  the  literal  truth 

of  each  particular  case,  still  have  a  certain  value.     They 

point  to  tricks  of  the  kind  attributed  to  Phalaris  and 

ThSron  as  being  a  likely  path  by  which  men  might  rise 

to  power.     And  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Phalaris,  the  Local 

colouring, 
tale  has  a  good   local  colouring.     The  temple  is  that  of 

Athend.    We  are  still  in  the  akropolis.    Dwelling-places  of 

man  have  no  doubt  already  begun  to  spread  themselves  far 

down  the  hill ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  ThSron's  power, 

the  old  city,  girt  with  the  wall  of  Phalaris,  is  still  the 

place  where  the  great  temples  of  the  gods  are  rising. 

1  Pindar,  Encom.  2  ; 

Iv  &  *P&p  .  .  .  KaryKiffOtr 

Miv&  &poppa9irrt$  tyrjX&y  *6\w  AfjufavfiuvTm, 

w\uara  /t£r  ZS>p'  Maardrots  d*ixovr€s> 

tffwrro  8*  dtvdov  wXovrov  v4<pos. 
*  This  ttory  it  told  by  Polyainoe,  vi.  51.  The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that 
Thteta,  before  he  gets  the  contract,  hat  got  his  body-guard  ready,  but  is 
not  able  to  pay  them ;  9opv+6povt  fAv  lx**  I*  dwopp^r^  vapia/ctvaff pivot, 
Xptip&rw  &  oim  ibropwv  wpbt  fiurtotoalat.  All  this  happens  rrjs  v6\*wt 
'A0ijvQ  /uydKavptirij  radw  &y*ipov<rrp. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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chap.  v.   The  temple  is  still  there ;   as  at  Athens,  as  at  Syracuse, 

The  temple  ag  a^   Kamarina.  so  at  Akragas  also,  the  Parthenon  re- 

of  Athend  ^ 

at  Akra-     mains  a  Parthendn.     Within,  and  under,  a  church  of  the 

^  Panagia,  we  still  trace  large  fragments  of  the  basement, 

the  columns,  the  walls,  of  the  temple  of  Therdn's  elder 
Santa  day.  By  a  happy  accident,  though  the  ritual  of  the 
Creci!  East  has  now  passed  away  from  its  altars,  the  church 
still  bears  the  name  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Greeks.  Far 
below,  in  the  later  city,  we  see  the  works  of  Ther&n's 
days  of  power,  the  days  of  his  better  fame.  Here,  in 
the  upper  city,  we  see,  it  may  be,  a  monument  of  the 
way  in  which  he  rose  to  power.  Yet  the  story  is  not  a 
Character  pleasant  one.  It  seems  unworthy  of  the  character  which 
Therdn  bears  in  his  later  days,  a  character  which  does  not 
come  only  from  the  poet  who  was  bound  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  prince  who  paid  and  feasted  him.  Th6r&n 
is  set  before  us  as  highest  in  birth,  first  in  wealth,  not 
only  of  the  men  of  Akragas  but  of  the  men  of  all  Sicily, 
as  surpassing  them  all  in  bounty  and  mildness  of  rule1. 
We  might  believe  that  such  an  one  rose  to  dominion  by  a 
blow  struck  in  some  party  strife;  we  would  rather  not 
believe  that  a  dominion  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  exercised  for  good  began  in  so  base  a  cheat  as  that 
attributed  to  him  in  our  only  story  of  his  path  to  power. 
Therdn  There  is  somewhat  singular  in  the  comparison  between  the 

PhalariB.  later  fame  of  Therdn  and  that  of  Phalaris.  In  dealing 
with  Phalaris,  while  we  had  no  kind  of  consecutive  narra- 
tive, while  we  had  hardly  an  ascertained  and  dated  fact  to 
record  of  him,  we  were  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of 
casual  references  to  him  in  all  manner  of  writers  in  later 
ages.     Therdn  holds  a  real,  an  important,  and,  from  one 

1  Diod.  Fr.  i.  io  ;  Bifpcav  6  'AKpayavrTros  yb>€t  teal  vkovrtp  «ai  rg  wpds  rd 
wXijBos  <pt\av$pcawla  irokb  wpO€ix**  oh  p6vov  rw  mXtrwy,  AWkcL  aal  w&vranr 
tut  XtKtXxorrw.  This  character  throwi  great  doubt  on  the  story  in 
Polyainot. 
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side  at  least,  an  honourable,  place  in  the  history  of  Sicily  chap.  v. 
and  of  Europe.  But  not  only  has  no  forger  taken  the  No  stories 
trouble  to  invent  letters  in  his  name;  the  dictionary- 
makers  and  anecdote-mongers  of  later  times  have  hardly 
treasured  up  a  single  saying  or  story  of  the  most  bountiful 
of  mankind.  Our  only  casual  source  of  knowledge  tells 
us  that  Therdn  had  enemies,  and  enemies  in  his  own 
household.  A  brother,  Xenokrates  by  name,  won  glory 
for  Akragas  and  for  the  house  of  Ainesidamos  by  the 
victory  of  his  chariot,  not  indeed  by  the  banks  of  Al- 
pheios  but  on  the  humbler  field  of  the  Isthmos l.  Other  Kapys  and 
kinsfolk,  Kapys  and  Hippokrates,  stirred  up,  we  are  told,  c&u£ 
by  envy  at  Ther&n's  merits,  rose  and  levied  war  against 
him,  only  to  feel  defeat  at  his  hands  by  the  banks  of 
Himeras  2.  A  victory  of  Himeras  won  by  ThSron  in  civil 
strife  sounds  almost  like  a  mockery  of  the  great  day  of 
his  life.  It  was  in  a  song  in  Theron's  honour  that  the 
poet  was  stirred  up  to  the  loveliest  picture  of  the  pagan 
world  of  spirits.  To  him  Pindar  told  of  the  home  in  the 
happy  island,  with  its  Ocean  breezes  and  its  golden 
flowers,  the  dwelling  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
tread  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of  Kronos3.  There 
dwelled  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  old;  there  dwelled 
the  chief  of  the  Achaians  who  smote  down  the  pillar  of 
Troy  and  the  iEthiop  son  of  the  Morning4.      And,  if 

1  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  The  story  of  Kapys  and  Hippokratgs,  not  very  clear  in  any  version, 
has  got  mixed  up  with  the  relations  of  Therdn  and  Hierdn  at  a  somewhat 
later  time.    See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  See  the  wonderful  passage,  64-84. 

*  lb.  79(142); 

*Ax«AX^o  t'  t¥*tK    l»«l  Zrpfbs  Ijrop 
AiraTf  tvuo*t  pArrjpr 
bs  *Eirrop'  ta<pa\*,  Tpoias 

d/rnxov  AffTpafirj  xlova,  Kv/cvov  rt  $av6.Tcp  v6p*v 
'Aovf  t«  muff  AlBiova. 
Hektdr  is  Tpolas  kIqjt,  as  Therdn  himself  is  iptia/A  'Axp&yarros. 

L  % 
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chap.  v.  the  lays  of  Athens  could  claim  a  place  in  that  happy 
company  for  the  slayers  of  a  tyrant,  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
might  claim  a  place  beside  them  for  the  tyrants  them- 
selves. For  the  warfare  in  which  the  lords  of  Syracuse 
and  Akragas  played  their  part  was,  as  Herodotus  has 
taught  us,  the  same  warfare  as  that  which  Achilleus  and 
Agamemnon  had  waged  before  them. 


§  5.    Early  Poetry  and  Philosophy  in  Sicily. 

Share  of         ThsAi  Greek  Sicily  should  play  its  part  in  the  poetic,  as 

Sicily  in 

Greek        well  as  the  political,  world  of  Hellas  might  seem  to  be 

poe^r*  foreshadowed  in  the  presence  of  the  cyclic  Eumelos  among 
the  earliest  Corinthian  settlers  at  Syracuse1.  Such  an 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Sicily  contributed  its 
fair  share  to  the  general  choir  of  Greek  minstrels,  and  in 
some  particular  branches  of  the  poetic  art  men  who  be- 
longed to  Sicily  by  birth  or  adoption  took  the  lead  and 
passed  for  inventors.     Of  lyric  poetry  Sicily  can  hardly 

Arirto-       claim  to  be  the  birth-place.     Aristoxenos  of  Selinous,  said 

Selinous.  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  iambics  along 
with  Archilochos  and  the  elder  Simdnid&s,  was,  if  his  date 
be  rightly  given,  a  Selinuntine  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Eumelos  was  a  Syracusan.     Selinous  must  have  had  a  poet 

The  lyric  among  her  colonists2.  But  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
lyric  poets  belonged  more  fully  to  Sicily  than  Eumelos  or 
Aristoxenos.  Terpandros  and  Alkman  come  earlier  than 
her  Stesichoros,  and,  though  the  island  has  its  share  in 
the  history  or  legend  of  Sapphd,  the  songstress  of  Lesbos 


poets. 


1  See  toI.  i.  p.  344. 

'  If  the  date  in  Jerome's  Chronicle,  01. 19  (B.C.  664),  be  right,  "  Archi- 
lochus  et  Simonides  et  Aristoxenus  illustres  habentur,"  Aristoxenos  can 
have  been  a  Selinuntine  in  no  sense  but  that  of  being  one  of  the  Megarian 
colonists  in  6a8. 
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appears  in  Sicily  only  as  a  guest.     In  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid  chap.  v. 
Sicily  and  its  women,  Sapphd's   rivals  for  the  love  of  |fPPh6in 
Phaon,  have  no   small  share1.     The  grave  chronicle  of 
Paros  sends  her  in  person  to  Sicily,  seemingly  as  the  result  b.o.  595. 
of  a  political  revolution  in  Mytilen*  2.     But  in  her  extant 
fragments  the  only  possible  reference  to  Sicily  is  where  she 
couples  a  Panormos,  which  may  be  our  Phoenician  All- 
haven,  along  with  Cyprian  Paphos  as  a  seat  of  Aphrodite  8. 
An  Aphrodite  of  Panormos  could  hardly  fail  to  be  near 
akin  to  Aphrodite  of  Eryx. 

Stesichoros,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  Sicily  more  than  stesichoros 
a  guest.     He  was  perhaps  a  native;  he  was  at  any  rate  a  B.c.64^ 

colonist  in  early  childhood.    He  was  Stesichoros  of  Himera,  54<>.  °' 

.  B-c-  632- 

and  the  city  was  so  closely  connected  in  men's  minds  with  55a. 

the  poet  that  the  description  of  "  the  man  of  Himera  "  was 
sometimes  enough  to  mark  him4.      The  most  probable 
reckonings  of  his  birth  and  death  make  his  birth  come  not 
long  after  the  foundation  of  Himera,  which  would  suggest 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  original  or  early  settler.     His  His  de- 
father  bears  several  names ;   one  wild  version  makes  him  aoe   ' 
the  son  of  the  poet  H£siod ;   but  the  consent  seems  to  be 
pretty  general  in  favour  of  EuphSmos.     His  family  came 
from  the  Lokrian  Matauros  on  the  west  coast  of  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  Italy,  which  shows  that,  as  usual, 
settlers  from  various  parts  took  a  share  in  the  foundation 
of  Himera.     His  true  name  is  said  to  have  been  Tisias ;  Hit  name 
he  was  called  Stesichoros  from  his  being  the  first  to  set  in 

1  Ep.  Her.  xxi.  51-58.     One  is  not  surprised  to  hear  the  presiding 
goddess  addressed  as 

"Tu  quoque  qus  montes  oelebras,  Erycina,  Sicanos;" 
but  why  does  Sapphd  call  on  the 

"Nisiades  matres  Nisiadesque  nuras" 
to  send  back  the  runaway?    Surely  Nisa  (see  vol.  i.  p.  iaa),  if  it  existed  at 
all,  was  the  most  obscure  of  Sikan  or  other  towns. 
'  See  Appendix  II. 

*  Bee  toL  i.  p.  250. 

*  See  Appendix  XVL 
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chap.  v.  order  the  lyric  chorus.  If  so,  his  surname  as  thoroughly 
displaced  his  original  name  as  Plato  did  that  of  Aristokles. 
Whatever  was  his  birth  or  his  parentage,  his  fame  as  a 
poet  was  prefigured  from  the  very  moment  of  his  birth. 
Before  the  babe  had  uttered  his  first  cry,  a  nightingale 
settled  on  his  mouth  and  lifted  up  her  voice  in  song. 
His  That  he  had  a  brother  named  Helianax,  lawgiver  of  some 

unknown  place,  we  need  neither  affirm  nor  deny.    A  brother 
Hit  parable  Mamertinus  is  a  harder  trial  of  faith.     That  he  kept  up 
LokrUns.    some  connexion  with  the  elder  land  of  his  house  is  implied 
in  a  story  preserved  by  Aristotle,  in  which  he  warns  the 
Lokrians  in  a  dark  saying  of  the  coming  harrying  of  their 
lands1.     And  the  man  of  Himera  was  no  less  at  home 
at  Katane.     There  he  died,  and  there  seemingly  he  was 
His  tomb    buried.     Himera  had  a  monument  for  him  also,  but  his 
'  most  famous  tomb  was  that  at  Katane.     If  we  rightly 
understand  the   somewhat  dark  account,  his  ashes  were 
sheltered  in  an  octagon  surrounded  by  eight  columns,  out- 
side a  gate  that  bore  his  name.     His  memory  abides  in 
the  nomenclature  of  modern  Catania.     It  is  more  to  be 
noticed  than  all  that,  after  his  native  Himera  had  perished, 
his  memory  was  cherished  by  statues  and  on  the  coinage, 
in  the  city  of  the  Himeraian  Thermai  which  kept  on  its 
traditions. 
His  alleged      It  is  only  in  Italy  that  we  see  the  poet  of  Himera 
Phalark     P^y111?  ^^7  P^  m  practical  politics.     We  need  not  dis- 
cuss his  alleged  relations  to  Phalaris,  as  they  appear  in  the 
forged  letters.     And  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
warning  against  that   tyrant  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  the  men  of  Himera  must  belong  to  another  sage, 
another  tyrant,  or  another  city,  perhaps  to  all  three  at 

1  Aristotle  tells  this  story  twice  in  the  Rhetoric,  ii.  21  and  iii.  11.  The 
first  time  he  warns  them  trt  oh  ftcf  vppiar&s  clvcu,  ovws  pi)  ol  rirrtytt 
Xap6$€v  fowtrtv.  This  is  explained  to  mean,  lest  the  enemy  should  come 
and  cut  down  their  trees. 
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once  \  In  his  extant  fragments  and  in  the  various  refer-  chap.  v. 
ences  made  to  him  there  is  little  indeed  that  directly  bears 
upon  Sicily.  He  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
doctrine  that  his  own  Himeras  flowed  from  the  same 
fountain  as  the  southern  stream  of  the  same  name 8 ;  and 
when,  in  a  mutilated  passage  of  a  late  writer,  he  appears 
as  decking  some  city  with  his  praises,  a  loyal  editor 
assumes  that  it  must  have  been  his  own  Himera.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  one  at  least  of  his  famous 
mythological  poems  Sicily  must  have  had  no  small  place. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  legends  of  the  Sicilian  exploits  His 
of  HeraklSs  to  which  we  have  had  already  to  refer8  we  w* 

have  largely  been  listening  to  echoes  of  the  Geryon&s  of 
Stesichoros.  His  tale  carried  the  hero  to  the  stream  of  His  legend 
Tartessos  and  beyond  it,  to  the  stream  of  Ocean  and  nea. 
beyond  it,  to  Erytheia  and  the  fountains  that  flowed 
with  silver,  and  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  sun- 
god  in  his  golden  cup.  He  surely  told  of  his  journey 
back  again,  of  the  wrestling-match  by  Eryx,  and  of 
the  birth  of  the  hot- waters  of  Himera4.  One  thing  at 
least  he  did  for  the  hero,  be  he  Theban  Herakles  or 
Phoenician  Melkart.  The  Herakles  of  the  older  Greek 
song  was  a  civilized  warrior,  with  the  arms  and  dress  of 
any  other   Hellenic  hero.     Was  it  under  any  barbarian 


1  See  above,  p.  66. 

*  Vibius  Sequester,  p.  II  ;  "Himera  oppido  Thermitanorum  dedit 
nomen  Himera  [very  indirectly].  Hoc  flumen  in  duas  findi  partes  ait 
Stesichorus,  nnam  in  Tyrrhenum  mare,  alteram  in  Libycum  decurrere." 
See  toL  i.  p.  8i. 

'  See  toI.  i.  pp.  209,  544.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Gdryones  had 
(Suet.  Tib.  14)  an  oracle  somewhere  near  Patavium.  This  is  not  very 
near  to  Amprakia,  but  it  is  nearer  than  Tartdssos. 

4  See  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  210.  Cf.  Athen.  xii.  6,  where  Herakles  is  painted 
as  a  votary  of  the  filot  AwokawrrucSs.  *H  &ct  ri  ret  0«/>/id  Aovrpct  ret  <pcuv6- 
fupa  I*  Tfjt  yfjt  w&tu  'Bpa*\4ovt  <paa\v  ttvtu  UpA. ;  ^  5«t  rt  ret*  /laAeurcU 
ar/M/ads  tBpaic\4ovt  xoirxu  tld&urt  xaXtir,  cf  mrctyoVct  rwr  tyiwt  (torvr. 
Cfc  Aristoph.  Clouds,  1033. 
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ohap.  v.   teaching  that  Stesichoros  was  the  first  to  dress  him  in 

the  lion's  skin  and  to  give  him  the  clnb  and  the  bow 

for  weapons?    A  less  renowned  poem  on   Skylla  might 

well  contain   Sicilian   matter,  and  it  has  been  thought 

that  he  told  the  tale  of  the   Sicilian  Daphnis1.     But 

it  is   hard  to  see  from  the   existing  fragments  of  his 

poem  on  the  Fall  of  Troy  that  Stesichoros  was  the  special 

prophet  of  the  tale  that  brought  Aineias  into  the  Western 

lands. 

Story  of         Next  to  the  tale  of  the  warning  given  to  the  men  of 

new.  Himera,  St&ichoros  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  story 

of  the  blindness  which  fell  on  him  by  the  vengeance  of 

the  deified  Helen.     The  blind  poet  suggests  Homer;   it 

suggests  also  Sicilian  Daphnis.     The  version  of  the  story 

which  most  concerns  us  is  one  which,  as  late  as  the  days 

of  Pausanias,  was  fully  believed  at  Kroton  and  at  the 

Thermal  which  had  taken  the  place  of  Himera.     In  the 

battle  of  the   Sagras  between  Krotdn  and  Lokroi2,  the 

Lesser  Aias  of  the  Iliad  took  his  place  in  the  Lokrian  ranks, 

to  defend  those  who  were  his  kinsfolk  by  the  spindle-side. 

Lednymof   The   Krotoniat   general   Lefinymos,   fighting  opposite  to 

Lesser        the  post  of  the  hostile  hero,  was  smitten  with  a  wound  in 

Aia8,         the  breast;   we  should  surely  have  been  told  whether  the 

arm  that  dealt  it  was  seen  or  unseen.    The  wounded  man 

The  Island  went  to  Delphoi ;  the  Pythia  bade  him  go  to  the  isle  of 

LeukS  by  the  mouth  of  Ister,  where  Aias,  like  some  of  his 

fellow-heroes,  would  heal  the  wound  that  he  had  given. 

There,  not  in  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  beyond  the  Ocean, 

the  heroes  dwelled.     There  was  Achilleus ;  there  were  the 

Greater  and  the  Lesser  Aias.     Odysseus  is  not  spoken  of; 

the  old  feud  perhaps  was  still  unhealed.     But  Achilleus 

had   with  him  his  Patroklos   and  his  Antilochos;    and 

Deidameia  and  Bris&s  had  passed  away  to  make  room  for 

1  See  Appendix  XVI. 

*  Justin,  xx.  2,  3 ;  Strabo,  vi.  I.  io ;  Grote,  ir.  35a. 
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a  lawful  wedlock  with  Helen  herself.     In  her  indeed  Paris  chap.  v. 
and  Deiphobos  had  no  rights  to  plead;  but  what  had  become 
of  the  claims  of  Menelaos,  promoted  to  his  place  in  the 
Elysian  field  on  the  special  ground  of  being  son-in-law  of 
Zeus  7     From  this  heroic  gathering  Le&nymos,  healed  by 
the  hand  that  smote  him,  went  back  to  the  company  of 
men  of  his  own  day.     But  he  bore  with  him  the  bidding  Menage 
of  Helen  herself  to  sail  to  Himera,  and  to  tell  the  blind  to  Stent en 
bard  Stesichoros  that  the  stroke  had  come  upon  him  from  ohoror 
Helen's    wrath.      Once    had   he    sung    that  Tyndareds, 
sacrificing  to  the  other  gods,  made  no  offering  to  the 
goddess  of  Cyprus.     Aphroditg  in  her  wrath  decreed  that 
the   daughters   of  Tyndareds,   twice  and  thrice -wedded, 
should  leave  their  husbands  for  other  men.     But  now,  as 
far  as  one  of  them  was  concerned,  he  sang  his  Palintidia 
to  her  who  had  smitten  him.     Once  he  had  told  a  false 
tale ;  now  he  sang  that  Helen  had  never  gone  in  the  well- 
benched  ships  or  come  to   the   Pergama  of  Troy.     The 
atonement  now  was  made,  and  the  man  of  Himera  saw 
once  more. 

One  is  carried  away  by  the  famous  tale.  What  then  Helen  of 
shall  we  say  to  a  version  which  denied  the  blindness  of 
Stesichoros  as  strongly  as  he  denied  the  voyage  of  Helen 
to  Troy  ?  For  some  said  that  in  the  true  tale — the  (rvfios 
\6yos — Stesichoros  maligned  no  daughter  of  Zeus,  but 
merely  played  the  part  of  Archilochos  towards  Lykambe 
and  her  father.  The  Helen  whom  he  libelled  was  but  a 
mortal  maid  of  Himera,  whose  father's  name  is  given  as 
Mikythos.  She  scorned  the  poet  as  a  lover,  and  pre- 
ferred a  rival  named  Boupalos1.     We   should  at   least 

1  Photios  (Bibl.  149,  Bekker)  quotes  the  Kairl)  'laropla  of  Ptolemy 
Hephaistidn  for  thii  very  dull  itory;  'ApxiXno*  82  6  Kxhrptos  Xrqrt- 
xtyov  <pr)<rl  rod  vottyrov  'EXlvrpr  'I/upalay  ipvfibnjv  y€v4<r$<ut  MikIjOov 
Ovyaripa'  dwoffraffav  91  'XrrjtJix^pov  tccd  vpfo  Boi/raAov  wopivQuoar  &pw6fitvov 
rijs  bwcpctftat  rbr  wottpip  yptyat  a*  'EXivrj  licovem  drfjpf.  ^c  v8Q  &  rbv  »c/rt 
rijs  vrjp&fftwt  tlvat  \6yov.    Bat  may  there  not  have  been  at  Himera 
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chap.  v.  have  been  told  how  the  story  of  the  poet's  blindness  came 
about. 


His  Much  more  might  easily  be  found  to  say  about  the  bard 

the  eagle,  of  Himera;  but  most  of  his  other  remains  concern  the 
general  historian  of  Greek  literature  rather  than  the  special 
historian  of  Sicily.  His  parable  of  the  grateful  eagle 
saving  the  life  of  his  benefactor  by  a  seeming  damage  is 
one  of  a  class1.  It  points,  like  the  other  stories  of  his 
warnings,  to  the  old  sententious  Hesiodic  vein  of  wisdom 
living  on  alongside  of  those  more  modern  forms  of  song  of 
which  St£sichoro8  was  deemed  so  high  a  master  as  to  be 
coupled  with  Homer  himself,  whose  soul  was  sometimes 
said  to  have  passed  into  him 2.  In  the  story  of  the  next 
poet  of  whom  we  have  to  speak  a  tale  of  the  same  kind 
is  brought  in,  not  as  a  parable,  but  as  an  alleged  fact. 
Ibykos  of  Ibykos  of  Rhegion,  one  of  the  Messenian  stock  in  that 
B.C.C  540.  city8,  having,  according  to  one  tale,  refused  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  city4,  lived  much  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant 
Polykrates  of  Samos.  But  he  touches  Sicily  also.  It  was 
on  a  journey  between  Himera  and   Katane  that  he  fell 

»  quick*et-hedge  with  the  same  virtues  as  the  one  which  we  all  know  to 
have  grown  in  Theesaly? 

1  iElian,  Hist.  An.  xvii.  87.  It  was  sang  (w  rm  votJjfuiTi  061c  kiapoirfj- 
cavri  wov  h  woWofa.  The  story  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  adder.  Bat  somehow  the  eagle  reminds  one  of  the  fate  of 
iEschylus. 

•  See  Appendix  XVI. 

3  Souidas  in  "10VKot ;  *1&vkvs  twrtov  (of  8J  UokvirjKov  rov  Mtaarjylov 
laroptoypoufHw,  ol  82  KipSarro$),  ybru  'Prjyuros.  Here  is  evidently  some 
confusion,  and  one  would  like  to  have  the  writings  of  an  leropioyp&pot 
of  so  early  date.  What  is  meant  must  be  that  Ibykos  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Messdnian  families  in  Rhegion.  See  above,  p.  107,  and  vol.  i. 
p.  393.  He  goes  on  to  confuse  the  dates  of  Croesus  and  Polykrate* ;  but 
he  must  mean  that  Ibykos  was  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  Samian 
tyrant. 

*  If  one  can  make  out  anything  from  the  proverb  preserved  by  Aposto- 
lios,  iii.  84;    'Apxcu6r*pos  'Ifivieov.     M  runt  finjOa/v,  cfrros  yip  Tvparvuv 
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from  a  carriage  and  hurt  his  hand ;  he  then  dedicated  his  chap.  t. 
lyre  to  Apolldn l.     And  it  is  perhaps  more  likely,  if  not  Ibykos  in 
in  Sicily  yet  at  his  own  RhSgion  rather  than  at  Corinth,       y* 
that  we  should  place  the  story  of  his  death  and  the  ven- 
geance that  followed  it.     He  was  slain  by  robbers  in  a  His  death ; 
desert  place ;  his  last  words  were  that  the  cranes  that  he 
saw  flying  over  his  head  would  be  his  avengers.     The  dead 
man  was  missed,  and  was  long  sought  for  in  vain.    At  last, 
on  the  day  of  a  public  spectacle,  the  murderers  or  some  of 
them  were  seated  unsuspected  among  the  other  lookers-on. 
A  flight  of  cranes  passed  over  them.     Urged  by  their  fate, 
they  said  merrily  one  to  the  other,  There  are  the  avengers 
of  Ibykos.     The  words  were  heard;  suspicion  was  awakened;  avenged 
inquiry  was  made,  and  the  justice,  be  it  of  Corinth  or  of  cranes. 
Rhegion,  came  upon  the  slayers  of  the  poet 2. 

We  have  already  had  to  refer  to  Ibykos  as  our  earliest  His 
direct  authority  for  the  topography  of   Syracuse 8.     We  Herakl^s. 
are  told  also  that  he  had  his  own  version  of  the  Sicilian 
exploits  of  Heraklfis,  which  points  to  a  poem  on  some- 
what the  same  subject  as  the  GSryon&d  of  Stesichoros.     It 
was  not  any  nymphs,  but  Hephaistos — may  we  say  Sikel 
Hadranos? — that  sent  up  the  hot  springs  to  refresh  him4. 
This  slight  difference  still  allows  us  to  keep  within  the  true 
range  of  Sicilian  mythology.    Ibykos  must  have  touched  on  His  legend 
another  point  in  the  story  of  Stesichoros,  when  he  found  ieuB#° 
a  home  for  Achilleus,  not  in  Leuke,  but  in  the  Elysian 
plain,  and  gave  him  for  a  wife,  not  Argeian  Helen  but 

1  Himerins,  Orat.  xxii.  5  ;  "I0v*or  &  «aWx"  Myot  dwokurttir  piv  4£ 
fy/iarof,  «(f  'I/i/pa?  &*6  Karirrjs  6xo6p*vor  trvrrpifitlafjs  &  airry  rrji  X€lP^ 
<rvxy6v  rira  xp&rw  d«pdo>  y*vi<rtai,  rip  \vpay  9k  &va$*ivcu  'Av6k\<vrt. 

*  The  story  is  told,  among  other  writers,  by  Plutarch,  Do  Garrul.  14. 
The  city  is  not  mentioned.  The  murderers  are  sitting  in  the  theatre ; 
«o2  ytpdpwr  wafxupay(i(Tamt  &pa  yikorrt  wpfo  dAA^Xovt  if/i$vpi(orr*s,  cfc 
of  10vmov  fc&jroi  vtyticw.  Sonidas  mentions  only  one,  cZt  4v  rg  *6ku 
Btac&iurot. 

8  See  above,  p.  151. 

4  Schol.  Arist.  Clouds,  1050 ;  Fr.  46. 
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chap.  v.  barbarian  MMeia1.  From  the  favourite  subject  of  his 
poems  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fitting  laureate  for 
the  founder  of  Syracuse9.  He  too  had  his  fable  to  tell, 
how,  by  the  misapplied  gift  of  Zeus,  the  serpent  came  by 
his  power  of  renewing  youth,  coupled  with  the  counter- 
balancing evil  of  unceasing  thirst 8. 

Ibykos  seems  to  have  appeared  in  Sicily  only  as  a  guest. 

Aridn.        So  did  Aridn,  to  whom  a  dweller  in  the  deep  did  a  yet 

greater  service  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  did  to  Ibykos. 

The  wealth  with  which  he  set  forth  from  Taras  had  been 

gathered  in  Sicily  as  well  as  in  Italy,  no  doubt  by  the 

Theognis.    practice  of  his  art4.     It  must  have  been  other  motives 

480/ 5       which  led  Theognis,  the  poet  of  oligarchy,  to  leave  his 

native  Megara  by  the  Isthmus  to  become,  perhaps  a  citizen, 

certainly  a  visitor,  in  its  Sicilian  colony6.     He  himself 

records  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  the  island6;  but 

1  Apolldnios  (iv.  811)  makes  HSre  tell  Thetis, 

ttr   Ak  If  'HKvcriov  wtZiov  rlos  vlbt  txrjrai 

♦  *  *  «  ♦ 

Xfc<6  fuw  KoCpqs  w6aty  £/i/i*rcu  AMp-ao 
Mrjfeirji. 
The  Scholiast  adds,  Sri  8)  'Ax<AA.cfa  «tr  rb  'HXvciov  vttlor  vapayev6ft*vos 
tyrjH*  M^Sciar,  Tp&ros'lfiwtot  tlprjitu  /m0'  bv  XtfMwvUhjt. 

*  See  his  character  in  Souidas  and  Cic.  Tusc  iv.  39.  But  could  he  have 
outdone  Theognis,  or  Solon  himself! 

9  JELUto,  Hist.  An,  vi.  51. 

*  Herod,  i.  24.  So  we  have  his  own  epigram  in  JElisn,  Hist  An.  xii.  45, 
where  the  dolphin  saves  him  I*  Xuctkov  wtk&yovs,  and  the  alleged  frag- 
ment (see  Bergk,  iii.  79), 

of  /*'  clr  n^Xowoj  yap  M  Tcuvaplav  dteraw 
kwofxvcar*  T\a(6/A*rcv  XuctKf  hi  worrQ. 

•  Plato,  Legg.  i.  630;  eioyrar,  woKlripr  rSaw  *r  ZurcAi?  MtyapU*' 
whence  the  confused  statement  of  Souidas  (eloyvis),  making  him  Mtyaptbt 
rww  kv  TuKtXly  Mcyaptojy. 

•  Theog.  783  (Bergk,  iii.  187); 

9A0or  ptv  ydp  tyanryc  ical  h  JUxtkffr  wort  yatav 
****** 
teal  fi   l<pl\<w  wpotydvan  v6rr*s  kmpx^vw- 
He  also  visited  Euboia  and  Sparta ;  but  he  must  have  gone  home ;  for  he  adds, 
4AA*  otnit  /juh  rip^is  M  <f>p4ras  1j\0€V  Ucivw, 
ofrran  oMr  dp'  j)r  <plkT<pov  &XKo  varprjt. 
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beyond  that  his  extant  verses  contain  no  Sicilian  matter,   chap.  t. 
But,  if  we  can  believe  a  late  writer,  Theognis,  if  all  his  ^J**m 
writings  had  survived,  would  have  been  the  most  precious  deliverance 
of  all  the  poets  for  Sicilian  history.     He  is  said  to  have  cuieT* 
composed  an  elegy  on  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse  from 
Hippokrat£s  \  a  piece  of  contemporary  history  for  which 
we  would  gladly  exchange  a  large  part  of  his  extant 
writings.     The  subject  suggests  many  questions.     How 
did  Theognis  fare  when  a  few  years  later  the  city  of  his 
adoption  perished  at  the  hands  of  Geldn?     So  stanch 
an  oligarch,  if  he  were  then  in  Megara,  would  assuredly 
have  been  among  the  favoured  ones  who  received  the 
citizenship  of  Syracuse.     On  the  whole  one  is  tempted 
to   believe  that  his   Sicilian  stay  had  come  to  an   end  His  return 
at  an   earlier  time.      Very  soon  after  the  event  which  Megara. 
formed  the   subject  of  his   Sicilian    poem,  he   seems  to 
have  been  again  in  his  own   Megara,  praying  that  his 
native   city    might    escape  the    hands   of  the  invading 
Mede*. 

The  gap,  if  in  this  age  there  was  any,  between  poets  Xeno- 
and  philosophers  is  bridged  by  Xenophanes  of  Koloph&n.  Colophon. 
Banished  from  his  Asiatic  home,  his  later  dwelling-place  B*  °- c'  568~ 
was  the  Italiot  Eleia ;   but  he  visited  Sicily  also,  and  his 
presence  was  remembered  at  Zankle  and  Katane3.     He 
lived  to  a  great  age ;  for  he  himself  witnesses,  in  an  elegy 
composed  sixty-five  years  afterwards,  that  his  banishment 

1  Sonidai ;  lypcuf>*v  tXcyclav  tls  rovs  ovBirras  rwv  Xvpcucootcar  h  rg 
vokiopxltt.  See  above,  p.  1 10.  However  confuted  the  report,  this  can  refer 
to  nothing  else. 

*  Theog.  775.  How  long  did  Theognis  live  f  The  verses  seem  to  refer 
to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes ;  but  it  may  have  been  written  some  years 
before  480  B.  0. 

8  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  a.  I  ;  ovrot,  ttnrtaajv  rrjt  warp/Sot,  kv  ZtfycXp  rtjs 
ZitctKias  9i4rpi0€  mi  Ik  Kardvy.  The  use  of  the  name  Zankl6  is  fsvourable 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  story. 
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chap.  v.   was  at  the  age  of  twenty-five l.     He  may  therefore  really 
have  lived  on,  as  one  version  makes  him,  to  be  one  of  the 
brilliant  circle  that  gathered  round  the  happy  hearth  of 
His  expert-  Hier&n  8.     He  had  dealings  with  tyrants  of  some  kind,  as 
tyrants,      appears  from  his  saying  that  a  man  must  either  keep  away 
from  their  company  or  conform  to  their  will s.     This  piece 
His  of  practical  wisdom  came  most  likely  from  Sicilian  experi- 

ence, and  it  concerns  our  history  more  than  his  specula- 
Pythago-    tions  about  the  One  and  the  Many.     A  pleasing  fragment 
of  another  of  his  elegies  brings  us  across  the  more  famous 
name  of  Pythagoras,  and  puts  the  mysterious  sage  and 
his  doctrine  in  an  amiable  light.     His  belief  that  the  souls 
of  men  passed  into  other  bodies  enabled  him  to  plead  on 
behalf  of  the  beaten  dog  that  he  heard  in  his  bowlings  the 
voice  of  a  departed  friend4.     But  though  the  followers 
of   Pythagoras    will    often    come    across    our    path,   the 
historian  of  Sicily  is  happily  relieved  from  any  specula- 
tions as  to  the  great  master  himself.     No  trustworthy 
TalesofPy  witness  carries  him  into  Sicily.     Those  who  take  him  to 
in^fieity.     Tauromenion  at  once  consign  themselves  to  the  same  fate 
as  the  forgers  of  letters  of  Phalaris5.     And  it  is  hardly 

1  Diogenes  preserves  the  fragment  (7.  Bergk,  iii.  115). 

*  Jerome  places  him  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad  (b.  0.  540-536) ;  "  clarus 
habetur."  In  the  fragment  of  Timaioe,  9a  (C.  M tiller,  i.  215),  oV 
[U*vo<l>6yif\  <pri<Ti  T//4cuos  «ar«t  'Upoava  rbv  SurcAia?  twaffrrjir,  *al  'Evtxapfior 
rhv  Totrjiijv  yeyovivcu.  'Avok\6fa>pos  &i  «or«t  tt^  TcacapaKocrip  'Okvpvia&a 
ytv6fi(yort  waparrrcuchcu  A\pi  rGrv  Aapclov  r«  teal  Kvpov  xp6vo#.  A  man 
born  about  B.  0.  640  could  hardly  have  lived  into  the  time  of  Darius ; 
but  a  man  who  was  writing  verses  at  ninety  might  have  been  famous 
in  536,  and  still  alive  in  478.  Epicharmos  was  as  long-lived  as  Xeno 
phanes;  but  if  a  contemporary,  he  must  have  been  a  much  younger 
one.  Diogenes  Laertius  makes  him  discourse  with  Empedokles,  which 
can  hardly  be. 

8  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  a.  3;  rofr  rvpdwois  krrvyx&rtir  4  <**  4*(0Ta  4  ** 
ffliora. 

4  The  fragment  is  preserved  by  Diogenes,  viil.  1.  ao  (Bergk,  H.  115). 
See  Grote,  iv.  538. 

*  I  cannot,  with  Holm  (i.  410),  let  off  the  author  of  this  anachronism  on 
the  chance  that  by  Tauromenion  he  may  have  meant  Naxos. 
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easier  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  in  person  commanded  the  chap.  v. 
army  of  Akragas  in  a  war  with  Syracuse,  and  that,  so  far 
as  anything  can  be  made  out  of  the  story,  he  perished 
by  a  strict  observance  of  one  of  his  own  most  mysterious 
precepts.  He  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  by  refusing 
to  march  across  a  bean-field1.  By  the  side  of  this,  the 
exploits  of  his  pupil  Mildn  as  the  comrade  of  Ddrieus 
may  seem  historical9.  The  political  influence  of  Pytha- 
goras and  his  sect  at  Kroton  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  Italy;  it  hardly  touches  us  in  our 
island. 

A  faint  interest  is  raised  by  a  certain  Ekphantos  of  Ekphantos 
Syracuse,   described  as    a  follower   of  Pythagoras,  who^L    *" 
wrote  a  treatise  in  praise  of   kingship,  of  which  some 
passages   have  been  preserved3.      They  may  have  been 
acceptable  when  Pindar  was  dreaming  of  Deinomenes  as 
constitutional  king  of  iEtna  4.     Ekphantos  had  also  views 
about  the  earth,  which  concern  us  less,  though,  as  being 
far  beyond  the  science  of  his  time,  they  may  win  him 
more  credit 6.     And  it  may  be  that  the  philosophic  impulse 
spread  beyond  the   bounds  of  Hellas  in  the  island.     APetrdn. 
certain  Petr6n,   described  as  of   Himera,  whose  date  is 

1  So,  according  to  Diogenes  (viii.  I.  ai),  witnessed  the  philosopher  Her- 
mippos  in  the  third  century  before  Christ ;  <pr)ffl,  *o\*hovvto}v' Ajcpaya*Tlvo# 
ical  Xvpcucoaiarr  tfcAletV  rbv  Uv0ay6par  ftcrd  rojv  owtjOqjv  /ecu  vpoarijvcu  tSjv 
'AKpayayrivajv'  rpomjs  &  ycro/jUyrjs,  vcpucApwrovTa  airrdv  rf)v  raw  kv&iwv 
X&pvv,  frr^  r&K  XvpaxoffUnr  AyaipfOrjfcu.  Then  follows  a  story  how  those 
who  escaped,  305  in  number,  were  burned  at  Taras ;  Blkwras  dvriiroKiTtv- 
«t$cu  roTf  vpo€<FT&<rt.  This  is  another  version  of  the  burning  of  the 
(pporrKT-rfifHov  at  Kroton. 

*  See  above,  p.  89. 

3  John  of  Stoboi,  among  his  collections  on  a  thesis  Srt  k&Whjtov  1) 
fiorapxia,  has  (xlvii.  33,  xlviii.  64)  two  extracts  from  Ekphantos,  some 
of  whioh  come  twice  over.  There  are  some  pleasant  bits  of  dialect,  but  the 
arguments  would  hardly  have  convinced  either  an  Athenian  democrat  or  a 
Corinthian  oligarch.  On  the  name,  see  Ebert,  Dissertations  Siculte, 
119. 

*  Pind.Pyth.i.  60(116). 

*  Plut.  de  Plao.  Phil.  iii.  15. 
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chap.  v.  older  than  that  of  our  first  historian  Hippys  of  Rhdgion, 
had  numbered  the  worlds,  and  found  the  tale  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three 1.  His  name  is  perhaps  of  greater 
interest  than  his  philosophy.  Petr6n  must  have  come,  by 
some  path  or  other,  from  Sikel  Petra  * ;  he  is  fellow  to 
Geldn  and  to  the  older  Hybldn  3. 

Union  of        From  questions  like  these  we  have  now  to  turn  to  the 

barbarians  

against  great  realities  of  the  history  of  the  world.  We  now  come 
**""'  to  the  days  when  Hellas  was  threatened  at  once  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  The  whole  barbarian  world  seemed 
leagued  against  her.  On  one  fateful  day — so  the  next 
generation  at  least  believed — the  hopes  of  all  times  to 
come  were  jeoparded  at  once  on  the  waters  of  the  Sala- 
minian  gulf  and  on  the  ground  below  the  hills  of  Himera. 
In  the  common  danger,  in  the  common  victory,  we  may 
forget  that,  while  at  Salamis  the  barbarian  was  beaten 
back  by  the  captains  and  the  seamen  of  free  common- 
wealths, at  Himera  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  tyrants. 
On  that  great  day  Ekphantos  might  have  got  a  hearing 
Position  in  the  agora  of  Syracuse  or  of  Akragas.  If  the  men  of 
tyrants,  both  those  cities  marched  forth  at  the  bidding  of  a  master, 
it  was  a  master  who  was  at  least  their  countryman,  and 
in  many  a  later  year  Sicily  might  indeed  have  welcomed 
another  despot  of  the  kind  of  Gel6n  or  of  Ther6n.  In  the 
tale  of  Sicily,  the  tale  of  Sicily  as  part  of  the  tale  of 

1  Pint,  de  Def.  Or.  23 ;  Avpubs  dwo  JUm*\Ios,  Mpot  'Ifitpalov  robroym 
Ulrpo/yor  oJbrov  fihr  kxtlvov  0i&\i9iov  obit  dviyvw,  obol  ofta  k<urm{6 furor, 
"Iftw  ok  6  Tijytvos  (0$  fii/AvrjTcu  *ar(as  6  'Itytciot)  loroptt  M(ojr  «Zrai  rcrf- 
Ttjw.  The  writings  of  Hippys  seem  to  hare  perished  before  Plutarch's 
day.    See  toI.  i.  p.  454. 

a  See  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

8  Holm,  i.  40a ;  "  Reiske  hielt  den  Namen  nieht  ftbr  grieohisoh  and 
wollte  deshalb  Hieron  lesen.  Es  ist  aoht  sioilisoh ;  Petron  von  Petra,  wie 
Gelon  von  Gela,Theron  von  Thera,  Hieron  von  Hiera,  Hyblon  von  Hybla, 
Krison  von  Kriaa."  Hybldn  of  Hybla  (see  voL  i.  p.  389)  is  the  one  who 
most  concerns  us. 
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Europe,  theirs  are  the  first  names  that  we  can  with  full  chap.  v. 
certainty  inscribe  on  the  bede-roll  of  the  men  who  won 
their  choicest  laurels  in  the  Eternal  Cause.  As  worthy 
forerunners,  they  handed  on  the  torch  to  those  who  should 
come  after  them,  to  Timoledn  and  to  Pyrrhos,  to  Maniakes 
and  to  Roger. 


vol.  n. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   PIEST  WAES  WITH   CAETHAGB  AND   ETEUEIA  l. 
B.C.  480-472. 

Character  AiTE  have  now  reached  a  time  when  the  great  question 
with  the  *  *  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  with  all  that  that 
'  question  carries  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  to* 
become,  for  one  moment  of  surpassing  interest,  the  leading 
fact  in  local  Sicilian  history.  Greek  and  barbarian  have 
already  met  in  arms  alike  on  the  soil  of  Attica  and  on  the 
soil  of  Sicily.     Miltiades,  defending  the  land  of  the  Greek, 

1  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  something  more  than  scraps  and 
casual  notices.  In  the  eleventh  book  of  Dioddros  we  come  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  continuous,  though  not  contemporary,  narrative  of  Sicilian 
affairs  which  remains  our  chief  guide  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  We 
always  lament  that  we  have  only  Dioddros  and  not  his  sources.  We  often 
lament  that  Dioddros  did  not  make  a  better  use  of  his  sources.  Still  we 
feel  the  gain  at  every  step,  as  compared  with  the  times  through  which  we 
have  thus  far  gone,  and  to  make  easy  sneers  at  a  writer  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  is  a  sign  of  a  very  feeble  grasp  of  Greek  history  and  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  If  Dioddros  represents  Ephoros  and 
TimaioB,  he  also  represents  Antiochos  and  Philistos.  But  we  have  also, 
for  parts  of  our  story,  much  nearer  approaches  to  contemporary  narrative. 
Herodotus  helped  us  in  our  last  chapter  ;  he  helps  us  Btill  for  the  battle 
of  Himera  and  the  embassy  to  Geldn.  These  are  events  nearer  to  his 
own  time,  and  more  closely  related  to  his  general  narrative,  than  those 
with  which  he  was  dealing  at  an  earlier  stage.  And  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  valuable  in  the  last  chapter,  become  of  tenfold  value  now.  If 
not  a  contemporary  narrator,  he  is  at  least  a  contemporary  commentator 
on  events.  And  we  still  have,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
days  of  Phalaris,  a  large  crop  of  references  in  various  casual  sources,  from 
the  fragments  of  Simdnidds  onwards. 
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has  beaten  back  the  barbarian   for  a  season.      Dorieus,   chap.  vi. 
invading  the  land  of  the  barbarian,  has  been  himself  more 
than  beaten  back  in  his  daring   enterprise.     What   dis- 
tinguishes the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  is  that 
the  enemy  of  Miltiades  and  the  enemy  of  Dorieus  appear 
joined   in   a    common    undertaking.      The    day   of    bar-  The  bar- 
barian advance  has  already  begun ;    it  began,  if  at  no  advance, 
earlier  time,  when  Croesus  brought  the  Greek   cities  of 
Asia  under  barbarian   supremacy.     And  we  must  again 
recall  the  great  paradox  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
story.    While,  from  one  point  of  view,  we  are  entering  Greece  on 
on   the  most  brilliant   time  of  the   story  of  the  Greek  declining, 
people,  we  are,  from  another  point  of  view,  entering  on 
the  time  of  its  decline.    The  literature,  the  art,  the  science, 
of  Greece,  are  all   in  their  vigorous  growth ;    so  is  the 
political  developement  of  her  cities,  the  developement  of 
democratic  Athens  above  all.     But,  from  another  side,  the 
old  age  of  Greece  has  already  begun.     The  long  tale  of  Rule  of 
Greece  under  Foreign  Domination1,  the  tale  which  stretches  over 
from  the  advance  of  the  Lydian  to  the  betrayal  of  Parga,  Greeks- 
has  already  had  its  first  chapters  written.     In  our  common 
conception,  from  many  points  a  true  conception,  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  the  most  splendid  pages  of  that  history 
are  those  which  record  the  beating  back  of  the  Persian 
from  the  soil  of  Europe,  the  winning  back  of  what  the 
Persian  had  conquered  from  Hellas  on  the  soil  of  Asia. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  an  enemy  had  to  be  beaten  back,  character 
that  lands  had  to  be  freed  from  his  grasp,  shows  that  the  p^^ 
enemy  was  in  some  sort  the  stronger,  that  he  was  at  least  waf in 
the  advancing  power  which  had  to  be  beaten  back.     With  Greece, 
the  great  strife  against  Persia  begins  the  long  struggle 
which  in  our  own  day  is  not  yet  ended,  the  struggle  of 

1  I  most  once  more  pay  my  tribute  to  the  great  work  of  Fin  lay,  from 
whom  I  first  learned  to  understand  this  side  of  Greek  history.  Strange  as 
it  seems,  we  are  now  entering  on  his  period. 

M  2 
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chap.  vi.  the  Greek  to  win  back  what  the  barbarian  has  torn  away 
from  him.  Themistokl£s  and  Kanares  waged  a  warfare 
of  exactly  the  same  kind,  a  warfare,  not  of  advance  and 
conquest,  but  of  recovery  and  deliverance.  Theirs  was 
not  the  warfare  of  Caesar  and  Trajan,  but  the  warfare 
of  Stilicho  and  Belisarius,  the  warfare  of  every  lord  of 
the  New  Rome  who  won  back  any  spot  of  his  Empire 
from  the  grasp  of  Saracen  or  Bulgarian.  It  is  the  sur- 
passing brilliancy  of  the  Greece  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  before  Christ  which  makes  us  forget  that  the 
Greece — the  scattered  as  well  as  the  continuous  Hellas — 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  held  in  one  sense  a  greater  place 
The  in  the  world.     When  men  carved  the  grotesque  shapes 

andthe  °*  Medousa  and  the  Kerk6pes  on  the  metopes  of  the  Seli- 
fifth  cen-  nun  tine  temple,  Hellas  could  still  make  the  boast  that  all 
her  sons  were  free,  that  no  inch  of  Hellenic  ground  obeyed 
a  barbarian  master.  When  men  carved  the  deathless  forms 
which  filled  the  same  place  on  the  Athenian  akropolis,  the 
highest  boast  of  Hellas  was  that  she  had  driven  out  the 
barbarian  from  that  very  akropolis,  and  there  were  still 
spots  in  the  world  which  had  been  Hellas  over  which  the 
barbarian  ruled. 
European        There  are  few  more  touching  tales  in  the  whole  story 

WbaW* of  the  Greek  P^P16  than  that  which  told  how  the  men 
of  Poseid&nia — that  Psestum  where  the  works  of  the  old 

Hellenic  days  have  outlived  the  rule  of  every  conqueror — 

after  they  had  fallen  away  from  their  Hellenic  speech  and 

Hellenic  life,  still  kept  one  holy  day  of  mourning  in  each 

year,  to  weep  and  wail  for  what  once  had  been,  for  the 

change  which  instead  of  Hellenes  had  made  them  Luca- 

nians  or  Romans 1.     Yet  to  become  Lucanians  or  Romans 


1  See  the  account  copied  from  Arutoxenoe  of  Tarae  in  Athenaioi,  xiy. 
31.  He  speaks  of  the  Poaeidoniats ;  oh  owi&r)  ret  plr  $(  &pxv*  mE\kr)<riv 
oZciw  iiefa&apfiapStoiku  Tvppqvots  fj  'Pw/iafotr  ytyovfot,  «a2  nfy  rt  <po*Ji* 
fi€rafit0Kffie4yai  rd  re  Xoiwd  rojv  lirin/Scv/i^reir,  &i*w  re  /dap  rird  airrovs 
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did  not  wholly  cut  them  off  from  the  great  fellowship,  chap.  vi. 
It  did  not  hinder  them  from  having  their  part  in  Europe; 
it  did  not  hinder  them  from  one  day  haying  their  part 
in  Christendom.  It  was  to  ward  off  a  darker  fate  that 
Old  Greece  and  Greek  Sicily  had  to  strive  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  last  years  of  the  second  decade  of  the  fifth 
century.  And  Greek  Sicily  had  to  strive  to  ward  off  a 
darker  fate  than  any  that  threatened  Old  Greece.  Had 
the  Persian  won  the  day  at  Salamis  and  Plataia,  Athens 
and  Sparta  might  have  been  forced  to  become  what  Thebes 
had  made  herself  willingly.  They  would  have  become  the 
dependents  and  tributaries  of  the  Great  King ;  they  would 
hardly  have  sunk  lower.  But  had  the  Carthaginian  won 
the  day  at  Himera,  Syracuse  and  Akragas  would  surely 
have  undergone  a  sterner  doom  than  this.  From  what 
Gelon  and  Th6ron  saved  their  cities  we  best  know  by  the 
fate  which  lighted  on  Selinous  and  Himera  seventy  years 
later. 

Another  point  not  to  be  left  out,  at  least  in  local  Sicilian  Position 
history,   is  that  it  is   now  that  the  first  and  second  of  cus/and 
Sikeliot  cities  distinctly  come  to  their  place  as  first  and  Akra«ft«- 
second.     Syracuse  is  not  strictly  the  head  even  of  Greek 
Sicily;  but  it  is  drawing  near  to  that  character.     If  not 
the  head,  it  is  distinctly  the  foremost.     Akragas  too  is  so 
distinctly  marked  as  the  second  that  it  feels  some  call  to 
reckon  itself  as  the  first.     Syracuse  now  begins  to  play 
her  characteristic  part  in  history.      Her  calling,  it  was  said,  Mission  of 
was,  when  she  was  herself  under  tyrants,  to  rule  over  other   *racuse- 
cities ;  when  she  was  herself  set  free,  it  was  to  set  free  those 
who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  barbarians1.     Yet  this 

rSnr  loprnry  tw¥  'EAAiputw  hi  *ai  rvv,  br  p  <nm6rr*t  d^afufa^fff/covrai  tSjy 
tyxalanf  i/ceinvy  6ro/uSrM'  tc  koI  ropujMajv,  *ai  &woko<pvp6fitvoi  wpos  dWJjKovs 
/eai  dwoHaxpfoams  &w4pxorrtu.  Aristoxenos  wm  a  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  should  be  noticed.  Bat  his 
Tyrrhenians  should  surely  be  Luoanians. 
1  Strabo,  vi.  a.  4;   of  &r&p*s  Jfytfwvitcol  Kariorrjaa^,  «a2  awifitf  Jvfw- 
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chap.  vi.  account  is  hardly  adequate ;  it  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
time  or  the  men  with  whom  we  are  just  now  dealing.  The 
picture  is  drawn  from  later  tyrants  and  later  deliverers. 
We  have  to  speak  of  men  who  were  tyrants  and  deliverers 
in  one.  The  enslaved  Syracuse  of  Dionysios  ruled  over 
other  cities.  The  free  Syracuse  of  Timole&n  set  free  en- 
slaved cities.  The  Syracuse  of  Geldn,  certainly  not  free, 
but  hardly  to  be  called  enslaved,  could  do  its  work  in  both 
ways. 


§  1.    The  Carthaginian  Invasion  and  the  Death  of  Geldn. 
B.C.  480-478. 

Alliance  of  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the 
Carthage,  statement  of  more  than  one  ancient  writer  that  the  Persian 
attack  on  Old  Greece  and  the  Carthaginian  attack  on  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  parts  of  a  joint  enterprise 
planned  in  concert l.  The  motive  for  a  joint  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  two  great  barbarian  powers  of  East  and  West 
is  obvious.  Wherever  the  Greek,  the  independent  Greek, 
had  settled,  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  barbarian 
neighbours,  as  his  barbarian  neighbours  were  a  thorn  in  his 
side.  If  powers  like  Persia  and  Carthage  were  to  flourish 
and  advance,  the  Greek  states  that  severally  came  in  their 
way,  if  not  actually  swept  away  or  brought  down  to  bond- 
age, must  at  least  be  brought  under  tribute.  It  was  the 
growth  of  powers  like  Persia  and  Carthage  which  made  a 
Their  new  general  barbarian  league  of  this  kind  possible.  The  great 
kingdom  of  the  East,  the  great  commonwealth  of  the 
West,  were  barbarian  powers  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.  They  were  vigorous,  advancing,  powers,  they 
were  active  enemies  of  Europe  in  a  way  that  no  barbarian 


position. 


Kovalois  Tvpavyovpivois  r«  $€<J*6(ta'  rwv  dEXAwr,  koX  t\€v$ffxu$<i<jtv  IXcv- 
Btpovy  robs  xnrb  rStv  fiapfiipwv  /caTa&wcHTTtvopivovs, 
1  See  Appendix  XVII. 
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powers  had  been  before,  because  no  barbarian  powers  on  chap.  vi. 
the  same  scale  had  ever  before  come  into  the  same  con- 
tact with  Europe.  And  they  were  dangerous  beyond  all 
earlier  barbarian  powers,  because  both  had,  in  different 
ways,  something  of  kindred  with  Europe.  The  Aryan 
Persian,  though  he  had  turned  aside  and  become  part  of 
the  Asiatic  world,  had  not  lost  all  traces  of  his  origin. 
His  born  superiority  to  the  mere  Asiatic  races  around 
him  is  shown  in  that  strong  and  abiding  national  life  of 
the  Persian  people  which  has  lived  through  all  conquests 
and  led  captive  all  conquerors.  And  if  the  Persian  had 
not  wholly  lost  all  traces  of  earlier  brotherhood,  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  Eastern  settlers  in  the 
Western  world,  had  in  some  sort  become  part  of  the  Western 
world.  No  other  barbarian  power  had  developed  a  political 
constitution  like  that  of  Carthage1. 

Two  great    powers    of   this  kind,   having  a  common 
interest    in   checking  Hellenic    growth,   but   which    had 
not  yet  come   near   enough   to   one   another   to    become 
direct  rivals,  were  surely  likely  to  combine  for  the  object 
which   both   had  at  heart.      The   Persian  kings   kept  a  Inter- 
watchful  eye  on  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  of  the  West,  between 
We  have  come  across  not  a  few  cases  of  intercourse  between  tkJ^JJJ 
Persia  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy2,  and  we  have  seen  the 
Persian  court  chosen  as  the  most  obvious  place  of  shelter 
on  the  part  of  a  fallen  Sikeliot  prince  8.    Between  Carthage 
and  Old  Greece  we  have  less  signs  of  intercourse;    but 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  289. 

1  Take  for  instance  the  whole  story  of  Demokedes,  Herod,  iii.  125  et 
seqq. 

•  As  in  the  case  of  Sky  thee  of  Zankld.     See  above,  p.  114. 

The  opposite  notion  of  Sicily  as  an  obvious  place  of  shelter  from  Asia 
comes  out  in  a  wild  story  of  Konon  (Narr.  38 ;  Photios,  158,  Bekker)  which  is 
akin  to  the  Letters  of  Phalaris.  A  man  of  Miletos,  at  a  time  which  is 
described  as  rijs  warpi&os  a&r$  Irrb  'Apvdyov  tov  Kvpov  [an  odd  genealogy] 
kv  Ktittfoy  o\nrqs,  flees  to  the  as  yet  unfounded  Tauromenion  («{?  t6  Ir  2</r«Afy 
TavpofUnor  Ivalfxi),  and  there  puts  his  money  with  a  banker. 
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cjhap.  vi.  the  great  city  of  Africa  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 

the  Greek  mind,  and  two  generations  later  it  could  find  its 

place  in  dreams  of  Athenian  ambition1.     The  East  and 

the  West  had  quite  knowledge  enough  of  one  another  for 

Persia  and  Carthage   to  know  that   they   had  a  joint 

interest  in  the  attack,  and  for  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  to 

know  that  they  had  a  joint  interest  in  the  defence. 

Carthage        At  the  same  time  there  is  no  need  to  think,  as  has  been 

pendent  on  inferred  from  some  passages  in  ancient  writers,  that  the 

Persia.       advance  of  the  Persian  arms  along  the  coast  of  Libya  had 

been  so  successful  that  the  Great  King  could  not  only 

deal  with  Carthage  as  an  ally  but  could  command  her 

as  a  master  s.     The  joint  interest  of  Persia  and  Carthage 

in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Greece  everywhere  were 

enough  to  bring  the  two  powers  into  harmony,  and  the 

Persian  king  had  his  agents  for  such  a  negotiation  ready 

at  hand.     The  supremacy  over  the  old  Canaan  which  he 

had  inherited  from  earlier  Asiatic  powers  does  not  seem 

to  have  been  harshly  exercised  or  to  have  called  forth  any 

Position  of  special  discontent 8.     The  cities  of  the  old  Phoenicia  still 

Phoenician  kept  their  separate  being,  their  untouched  Phoenician  life, 

cities.        an<j  theij-  relations  to  the  younger  cities  of  their  own  stock. 

Tyre  was  no  less  the  metropolis  of  Carthage,  it  was  no  less 

visited  and  honoured  as  such,  its  renowned  temples  of  the 

national  gods  were  none  the  less  places  of  pilgrimage, 

because  the  fleets  of  Tyre  now  sailed  at  the  bidding  of  the 

lord  of  Susa  and  Ekbatana.     Indeed  Persian  naval  action 

Old-PhoB-  commonly  meant  Phoenician  naval  action  4.     The  shipmen 

mediation.  °*  Tyre  and  Sidon  fought  gladly  against  Hellas,  and  when 

1  Thuc.  vi.  9a  *  See  Appendix  XVII. 

*  See  the  honourable  position  held  by  the  Sidonian  and  Tynan  kings  in 
the  military  council  of  Xerxes ;  Herod,  viii.  67. 

4  This  comes  out  strongly  in  the  poems  of  Simomde* ;  see  96  or  157 ; 

mi  M^dovt  Up&y  *EKktia  fiwr&/A*$a. 
So  107  or  167,  and  the  more  famous  14a ;  Bergk,  1168. 
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Xerxes  wished  to  open  communications  with  the  Shophetim  chap,  vi- 
and senate  of  Carthage,  there  were  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
ever  ready  to  act  as  his  envoys.  And,  if  those  communi- 
cations tended  to  the  damage  of  Greek  interests,  those 
envoys  were  sure  to  discharge  their  errand  the  more  faith- 
fully and  zealously.  Phoenician  representatives  of  the 
Persian  king  appeared  at  Carthage  to  arrange  a  scheme  of 
joint  operations.  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  were  to  be  at-  Treaty 
tacked  at  the  same  time.  If  the  Carthaginians  should  pe«ia,  and 
have  done  their  work  in  Sicily  soon  enough,  they  were  Cartha8e- 
to  sail  to  the  help  of  the  King  in  PeloponnSsos,  to  be 
fellow-workers  with  the  men  of  the  elder  Phoenicia  in  the 
strife  against  the  common  enemy  everywhere l.  That  the 
Persian  attack  on  the  Greeks  of  old  Hellas  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian attack  on  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  was  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Carthaginian 
commonwealth,  if  not  asserted  by  the  very  best  evidence 
of  all,  is  a  statement  at  once  probable  and  uncontradicted. 
It  was  one  of  the  supreme  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  life  and  civilization  of  Europe,  as  yet  con- 
fined to  a  single  nation,  was  threatened  in  its  two  chief 
seats  by  two  such  powers,  each  of  them,  from  different 
points  of  view,  such  really  worthy  adversaries,  as  those 
which  now  combined  to  sweep  Hellas  from  the  earth. 

The  warfare  which  the  Greeks  had  now  to  wage  with  Advantage 

to  Carthage 

Persia  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Carthage  on  the  other  had  0f  her 
some  special  characteristics  in  each  of  its  two  fields  of  '^J^ 
action.  The  Phoenician  enemy  was  in  every  way  nearer  to 
the  Greek  of  Sicily  than  the  Persian  was  to  the  Greek  of 
Attica  or  Peloponnesos.  Carthage  was  an  actual  neighbour; 
she  had  her  dependencies  on  the  soil  of  Sicily  itself,  from 
whence  she  could  at  any  moment  pour  her  forces  into  the 
Hellenic  territories.  The  position  of  the  Sikeliots  had  in 
1  See  Appendix  XVII. 
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chap.  vi.  truth  more  likeness  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  than  it 
had  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Greek  mainland  and  the 
islands.     Syracuse  was  as  Athens  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  three  powerful  Persian  settlements  in  Aitolia, 
and  if  weaker  and  less  dangerous  barbarians  had  dwelled 
in  Phokis  and  Lokris.     In  comparing  the  two  stories,  the 
quasi -continental  character  of  Sicily  must  never  be  forgotten. 
But  this  quasi-continental  character  touched  only  the  great 
advantage  which  the  Carthaginian  drew  from  his  abiding 
possession  of  part  of  Sicily  itself.   The  Persian  had  no  such 
hold  on  Greece  as  the  Carthaginian  had  on  Sicily  through 
March  of    his  dependencies  at  Motya,  Panormos,  and  Solous.    But,  as 
armie8°      regarded  the  gathering  and  the  march  of  his  main  forces, 
the  Persian  had  the  easier,  though  the  longer,  path  of 
the  two.     He  could  march  from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  to 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  Posei- 
don beyond  a  strait  which  could  be  yoked  with  a  bridge. 
Gathering  But  the  whole  Carthaginian  power,  bating  the  forces  of 
Cartha-      the  Phoenician  cities  in   Sicily  itself,  had  to  be  brought, 
armies        together  by  sea.      From  the  shores   and   islands   of  the 
western  Mediterranean  men  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
trysting-place  at  Carthage,  and  thence  carried  again  to 
the   seat   of  war  in   Sicily.     Picked  men    doubtless    all 
of  them,  the  flower  of  the  barbarian  warriors  of  Western 
Europe,  they  were    brought   together  with   more  pains, 
and  they  had  to  be  sent    on    their   watery  path  with 
greater   care,  than    the    multitudes    that  marched  from 
Length  of  Asia  into  Europe  under  the  Persian  lash.     No  wonder 
Sonst"*"     then  that,  far  nearer  as  Carthage  was  to   its  intended 
scene  of  action,  the  preparations  of  the  Phoenician  com- 
monwealth  took  as  long  as  the  preparations  of  the  Persian 
king. 
Different        On  the  other  hand,  when  the  strife  was  over,  then  the  quasi- 
the  warfare  continental  character  of  Sicily,  its  analogy  to  Asia  rather  than 
in  Sicily     to  Old  Greece,  came  to  light  again.    The  victories  of  Salamis 
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and  Plataia  cleared  the  old  Greek  lands  of  Medes  and  Persians  chap.  vi. 
for  ever ;  it  cleared  them  of  barbarians  of  any  kind  for  some  ff d  "* ow 
ages.  The  victory  of  Himera  did  not  clear  Sicily  of  Phoe- 
nicians ;  the  victories  of  Mykale  and  Eurymedon  did  not 
clear  Asia  Minor  of  Persians.  In  both  cases  the  barbarian 
was  simply  weakened,  not  rooted  out.  He  was  shut  up 
within  certain  bounds,  in  Sicily  within  the  bounds  of  his 
old  corner.  In  both  cases  he  was  to  come  forth  again 
with  fresh  power,  to  win  back,  by  arms  or  by  policy, 
more  than  he  had  held  before.  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
freed,  as  far  as  the  Persian  was  concerned,  for  ever ; 
Thebes  was  even  freed  against  her  own  will.  So  Miletos 
and  Selinous  were  freed,  but  not  for  ever.  A  hundred  years 
later  Miletos  was  again  a  tributary  of  the  Persian ;  seventy 
years  later  Selinous  was  a  far  more  lowly  tributary  of  the 
Phoenician. 

The  agreement  between  Persia  and  Carthage  provided  Prepara- 
for  a  joint  attack  on  Old  Greece  and  Greek  Sicily  at  the  allies, 
same  time.  The  effort  in  both  cases  was  to  be  on  the  very 
greatest  scale ;  the  dominions  both  of  the  Eastern  king  and 
of  the  Western  commonwealth  were  to  be  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  provide  all  that  was  needed  for  an  expedition 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen.  The  tale  of  the  King's 
preparations  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  shape  which, 
prose  as  it  is,  we  instinctively  place  alongside  of  the  songs 
which  hand  down  to  us  the  tale  of  Ilios.  Of  the  three 
years'  preparations  of  the  wise  men  of  Carthage l  we  have 
no  such  life-like  picture ;  but  we  know  that  the  whole  bar- 
barian world  was  stirred  at  both  ends  to  strike  a  blow 
which  was,  if  not  to  root  out  Hellas  for  ever,  at  least  to 
put  Greeks  everywhere  under  the  supremacy  of  barbarian 
masters.  Six-and-forty  nations,  reckoning,  if  we  believe 
the  reckoning,  their  contingents  by  myriads  and  millions, 

1  Diod.  xi   I  ;   rcAot  8i   Tpterij  \p6vov  vtfl  rds  wapaaxtvas  &<rxo*lm 
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chap.  vi.  marched  at  the  bidding  of  Xerxes l.  We  have  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  dress  and  the  arms,  of  the  home  and  the 
manners,  of  each.  He  who  has  painted  for  us  this 
picture  has  given  us  the  mere  names,  speaking  names 
indeed  some  of  them,  of  the  nations  which  went  to  swell 
the  motley  host  of  Carthage.  Prom  Iberia  and  Gaul, 
from  Liguria  and  Italy2,  from  the  great  islands  that 
lie  between  Sicily  and  those  lands,  came  the  men  who 
No  Etrus-  made  up  the  tale  of  her  thirty  myriads  3.  One  thing  is 
'  plain;  those  who  came  from  Italy  came  simply  as  mer- 
cenaries; while  we  do  see  signs  of  joint  action  between 
Carthage  and  Persia,  we  see  no  signs  of  any  joint  action 
between  Carthage  and  Etruria.  In  truth  nothing  but 
a  most  dangerous  common  foe  could  ever  have  brought 
those  two  powers  into  partnership,  and  there  is  no  sign 
Rivalry  of  that  they  ever  were  so  brought.  Carthage  and  Etruria 
and  Etru-  were  rivals  in  a  way  in  which  Carthage  and  Persia  never 
could  be  rivals,  rivals  for  the  dominion  of  the  western 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  one  account, 
the  joint  schemes  of  Persia  and  Carthage  marked  out 
Italiots  as  well  as  Sikeliots  for  Carthaginian  conquest. 
And  no  people  of  Italy  could  have  endured  Carthaginian 
settlement  in  any  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Gelon 
was  threatened  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Persia  and  Carthage ; 

1  Cf.  Herod,  ix.  26,  27,  with  the  famous  list  in  vii.  61.  But  there  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  contingents  of  all  forty-six  at  Marathdn. 

*  That  the  'EXfovtcot  of  Herodotus,  vii.  165,  were  Volscians  used  to  be 
accepted  (see  Grote,  v.  296)  as  a  happy  guess  of  Niebuhr.  But  Holm  (L  415) 
and  Buwlt  (ii.  263)  quote  the  explanation  of  'EXlavtcoi  as  tOvos  Aiywuv 
given  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  from  Ephoros  (p.  20).  This  is  unlucky 
for  the  etymology;  but  Diodoros  (xi.  1),  reckoning  up  the  Carthaginian 
force,  says  distinctly  fuo0o<p6povs  cvvrjyov  Ik  re  rrp  'lraXlas  teed  fuyveri- 
ktjs  In  92  TaXarlat  teal  l.Brjplas.  And  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  set 
aside  by  saying  with  Busolt  that  Ephoros  changed  the  tradition  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  his  own  age,  when  Campanian  mercenaries  were 
common.  Why  should  not  Carthage  in  480  hire  Volscians  or  any  other 
Italians? 

*  Died.  xi.  5.     But  we  have  the  same  figures  in  Herod,  vii.  165. 
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it  was   Hier6n  who  was    threatened  by  the    power  of  chap.  vi. 
Etruria  after  Carthage  and  Persia  had  withdrawn  from  the 
field. 

The  Carthaginians  then  were   making  ready  for  the  March  of 
invasion  of  Sicily;  Xerxes  was  beginning  his  march  for 
the  invasion  of  Old  Greece  *.   Old  Greece  itself  was  divided. 
Some  of  her  commonwealths  had  given  earth  and  water  to 
the  barbarian.     Others  were  making  ready  to  withstand 
him  to  the  death,  if  only  they  could  bring  about  enough  of 
unity  among  themselves  to  enable  them  to  withstand  him 
at  all.    The  representatives  of  the  Greeks  who  kept  the  TheGreeks 
better  mind2   were  gathered  at  the   Isthmus  to  devise  igthmut. 
means  for  the  common  deliverance.     They  sought  how  all  Ba  ^8o* 
the  Greek  folk  everywhere  might  be  as  one,  how  they 
might  join  together  in  the  same  work,  and  so  escape  the 
danger  that  was  hanging  over  all3.     To  that  end  they  Their  em- 
sent  their  envoys  hither  and  thither;  among  others  they  Geldn. 
sent  them  to  the  mightiest  power  of  the  whole  Greek 
name ;  for  none  was  there  so  great  as  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse4.    In  such  an  embassy  we  should  have  looked  for 
the   mother-city  of  Syracuse  to  take  the  lead;   but  of 
Corinthian  envoys  we  hear  nothing;   the  speakers  whose 
alleged  words  have  been  preserved  are  the  Spartan  Syagros 
and  a  nameless  Athenian6.     It  may  deserve  a  passing 
thought  whether,  now  that  Syracuse  was  under  the  rule 
of  a  man  of  Gela,  the  tie  between  metropolis  and  colony 

1  See  Appendix  XVII. 

9  Herod,  vii.  145;  ol  wfpl  r^v  'EXAdfa  'EXX^vojy  of  rd  dptivoj  <ppowt- 
orr«. 

8  lb. ;  cf  mws  tv  tc  ytvotro  t6  'EXXrpntcbv,  teed  tl  evymfyavrcs  r&vrb  vpija- 
aottv  wforts,  &s  teivwv  Ivi6vtojv  dfioion  rraai  'EWrjat.  The  lesson  of  all 
ages,  once  carried  out  in  our  century,  and  then  called  "an  untoward 
erent." 

4  lb. ;  tA  &  TiKojyos  wp^y/mra  pey&\a  Ikiyero  *Tvai,  ob&aftwv  'EAAqyur&r 
rw  06  woXKbv  ptfa. 

8  lb.  157  ;  tv*itipav  fffUas  Acurcfai/ioVcol  rt  tccd  ol  'A&rjvcuot,  itcd  ol  rohrwv 
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chap.  vi.  could  have  been  so  keenly  felt  as  it  assuredly  was  both 

earlier  and  later.      But  the  reported  dialogue  between 

Geldn  and  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  envoys  is  one 

The  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  Grecian  history.     The  un- 

Herodotns!  lucky  thing  is  that  to  accept  the  speeches  recorded  by 

Herodotus  as  reports  of  anything  that  was  actually  said 

is  to  cast  aside  all  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  is  to  attribute  to  the  representatives  of  Athens  and 

Sparta  a  measure  of  empty  boastfulness  and  a  lack  of  the 

most  ordinary  prudence  which  seems  to  pass  all  belief1. 

When  men  in  great  danger  ask  for  help  of  a  powerful 

kinsman,  they  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  elaborately  to 

insult  him. 

Help  from       As  the  story  stands,  Gel6n  is  prayed  to  give  help  to  Old 

possible.     Greece  against  the  Persian,  exactly  as  if  he  were  free  to 

devote  the  whole  power  of  his  dominions  to  that  end. 

Yet,  as  the  course  of  events  is  conceived,  and   no  doubt 

rightly  conceived,  by   Herodotus  himself,   Geldn  had  a 

perfectly  good  answer  to   any  such  appeal2.     He  could 

no  more  help  those  who  asked  his  help  than  they  could 

help  him.     The  barbarian  confederacy  was  aimed  at  both 

alike;    if  Athens  and    Sparta  were  threatened   by    the 

Persian,  Syracuse  and  Akragas  were   equally  threatened 

First  by  the  Carthaginian.     The  envoys  are  made  to  set  forth 

theenvoys.  *°  Geldn,  as  one  in  high  place  among  the  powers  of  Hellas 

— ruler  of  Sicily  they  call  him  3 — the  danger  which  hangs 

over  Hellas  everywhere.     If  the  Persian  should  overcome 

Old  Greece,  he  will  assuredly  come  on   to  Sicily  also. 

Answer  of  Geldn  is  made  to   answer,  in  words  on  which  we  have 

Geldn.        already  had  to  comment 4,  that  the  Greeks  of  Old  Greece 

hud  refused  to  give  him  any  help  when  he  had  fought 

1  See  Appendix  XIX. 
9  See  Grote,  v.  292,  and  Appendix  XIX. 

8  Herod,  vii.  157  ;    3&  &  Jhv&fiiSs  r*  Ijkm  /ity6\ijs  koL  funpa  rot  -rijs 
'EW&Sos  obtc  IXax^Tiy  /Ura,  Apxovrl  y€  liiccKirp. 
4  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
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against  the  barbarian  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ddrieus.  chap,  vl 
They  had  left  him  to  fight  the  battle,  while  they  had 
shared  in  the  commercial  advantages  which  his  success 
had  won  for  all  Greeks  everywhere.  For  all  that  the 
Greeks  of  Old  Greece  had  done  to  hinder  it,  the  spot 
whereon  their  envoys  now  stood  might  be  a  barbarian 
possession ,.  It  was  only  when  danger  touched  themselves 
that  they  thought  of  Gelon  2.  Yet  he  would  return  good  His  offers 
for  evil ;  he  was  ready  to  help  them  with  a  mighty  force,  mands. 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed,  two 
thousand  horse,  two  thousand  light  horse,  two  thousand 
bowmen,  and  two  thousand  slingers.  He  will  further 
provide  food  for  the  whole  armament  as  long  as  the  war 
might  last — the  ruler  of  Sicily  could  make  such  a  promise 
less  rashly  than  other  men.  But  all  must  be  on  one  con- 
dition ;  the  lord  of  Syracuse  must  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  forces  of  united  Hellas. 

A  demand  like  this  might  be  startling;  but  it  was  Exclama- 
surely  in  no  way  unreasonable  in  one  who  could  offer  help  Syagros. 
on  such  a  scale.  The  only  question  is  whether  any  offer 
of  help  could  then  and  there  have  been  made  at  all.  In 
any  case  we  are  surely  in  the  land  of  romance  when  the 
Spartan  envoy  is  made  to  answer,  with  a  scrap  of  Homer 
pressed  into  his  service,  how  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon 
would  mourn  if  the  command  were  taken  away  from  Sparta 
and  given  to  Gel6n  and  the  Syracusans  3.     The  appeal  to 

1  Herod,  vii.  158  ;  rh  tik  icar  vfiias}  r<£8c  Svavra  {nib  fap&dpoiai  vt- 
/icreu. 

*  lb. ;  vvv  &,  IvtiMi  wtpitktjkvOc  6  v6ktfws  teal  dwtirrau  is  h/xias,  ofrrw  5^ 
Tiktavos  fiyrjarts  y4yovc, 

8  lb.  159  ;  fj  *€  fUy'  ot/i^cffv  6  Tltkoufatp  'AyafUfivw,  Tv$6p*vos  2nap- 
TrfjTas  rj)r  fyy*novir)V  &vapaiprj<j(ku  vwb  Tikwvfo  re  tccd  Zvprjtcovalojv.  The 
obvious  reference  is  to  II.  i.  255  ; 

ij  tctr  yrj^aai  Ilpiapof  Tlptdpod  re  rafter 
aad  more  directly  in  words,  though  with  less  point,  to  II.  vii.  125  ; 

ij  *€  ^7*  oln&£ti€  yipcau  IwwrjXdra  Tlrjkcbs. 
We  may  notice  the  cadence  of  the  hexameter  which  is  clearly  aimed  at, 
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chap,  yl  the  Pelopid  Agamemn&n  in  mouth  of  a  Dorian  of  Sparta 

speaking  to  a  Dorian  of  Syracuse  or  Gela  was  really 

about  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  an  appeal  to  the  shade 

of  British  Arthur  would  be  in  the  mouth  of  an  envoy  from 

Mythical    England  speaking  to  a  President  of  the  United  States.    Yet 

the  thing  is  possible ;  we  know  how  often  Greek  diplomacy 

turned,  or  was  expected  to  turn,  on  arguments  drawn  from 

legendary  times,  and  we  know  the  strange  confusions  of 

thought  which  had  come  about  through  the  rule  of  Hera- 

kleid  princes  over  a  Dorian  army.     But  what  follows  passes 

belief  in  any  case,  unless  the  threats  of  Agamemnon  to 

Achilleus  were  taken  as  a  model  by  his  votaries.     Let 

Gelon  not  talk  any  more  of  the  command  for  himself;  if 

he  chose  to  help  Greece,  he  must  be  under  the  command  of 

the  Lacedaemonians ;  if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  under  their 

Compro-     command,  he  had  better  not  send  any  help  \    The  tyrant 

offered  by  appears  throughout  as  a  miracle  of  patience.     After  some 

Geldn.        moral  sentiments  and  reflexions,  he  says  that,  as  the  other 

side  are  so  hard  to  deal  with,  he  will  abate  somewhat 

of  his  demand.     He  will  be  satisfied  with  the  command 

either  by  land  or  by  sea  only,  whichever  they  may  think 

good;  if  he  is  refused  both,  they  must  go  without  his 

help2. 

Speech  At  this  stage,  when  the  Spartan  is  silenced,  the  Athenian 

Athenian    **  ms^e  to  chime  in  with  a  speech  of  no  less  folly  than 

envoy.        that  of  his  colleague.      He  too  has  his  quotation  from 

Homer;  but  he  keeps  it  till  the  end  of  his  speech,  and 

though  the  metre  is  not  perfect,  like  the  "scoffing  anapaestic  cadence'* 
of  the  oligarchic  oath  quoted  in  p.  135. 

Perhaps  the  confusion  of  land  and  folk  (kith  and  kin)  was  never  carried 
further  than  in  this  notion  of  Agamemnon  caring  for  Dorian  Spartans. 
Still  we  must  remember  the  Achaian  origin  of  the  kings  (of.  Herod, 
v.  7a). 

1  Herod,  vii.  159  ;  *l  V  Spa  /$  tit/ccuots  &px*<rtou,  <r&  &i  M  fiorfiUiv. 

'  lb.  160 ;  teal  4  TovTouTi  ttfUas  xp{°JV  for*  dpiaictc$ait  4  amiiw  wppa- 
Xpn>  Towvlk  tpfjfwvs.  Every  word  in  this  most  curious  dialogue  is  worth 
notice. 
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refers  to  his  author  by  name.  Whether  in  mockery  or  chap,  vl 
from  any  other  cause,  he  is  made  to  give  Geldn  the 
royal  title.  The  King  of  the  Syracusans  is  told  that 
Hellas  had  sent  to  ask,  not  for  a  general  but  for  an  army. 
He,  Gel&n,  had  said  nothing  about  sending  an  army, 
unless  he  were  to  be  himself  the  chief  captain  of  all 
Hellas  l.  As  long  as  he  had  spoken  of  claiming  that 
headship,  it  was  for  the  Athenian  to  hold  his  peace,  know- 
ing that  the  envoy  of  Lacedsemon  could  speak  for  both. 
But  now  that  Gel&n  spoke  specially  of  a  command  by  sea, 
he,  the  Athenian,  must  tell  him  that,  even  if  the  Spartans 
agreed  to  yield  it  to  him,  his  own  fellow-citizens  would  not. 
The  command  by  sea  the  Athenians  would  yield  to  a 
Lacedaemonian,  but  to  none  other.  It  would  be  in  vain 
that  they  had  brought  together  the  greatest  naval  force  in 
Greece,  if  they,  Athenians,  were  to  yield  the  command  of 
it  to  Syracusans.  The  Athenians  were  the  most  ancient  Athenian 
people  of  Greece ;  they,  alone  among  the  Greeks,  had  never 
changed  their  dwelling-place.  They  were  not  ashamed  to 
make  their  boast,  for  it  was  an  Athenian  of  whom  Homer 
in  his  verse  had  spoken  as  the  best  of  all  men  to  marshal 
and  drill  an  army.  The  patience  of  Gel6n  at  last  changed  Final 
into  wrathful  sarcasm.  He  told  the  Athenians  that  they  Geion. 
seemed  to  be  well  off  for  commanders,  but  not  to  be  so 
rich  in  men  for  them  to  command  a.  If  they  still  claimed 
all  for  themselves  and  would  yield  nothing,  they  would  do 
well  to  get  them  home  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  to  tell 
Greece  that  the  spring  was  taken  out  of  her  year  3. 

So  outrageous  a  form  of  outspoken  folly  as  is   here 

1  Herod,  vii.  161 ;  <fc  82  <TTpaTtjy^ff«ts  aMjs  f  E\A<£8ot]  y\lx*<u.  On  the 
phrase  &  /faaiAcv  Zvprj/covaioiv  see  Appendix  XIX. 

*  lb.  l6a ;  f*tv*  'AOijrcut,  tfuts  ofearc  robs  filv  dpxorras  lx€tvt  T0^*  & 
dpfo/Uvovt  oiitc  t£*tv. 

9  lb. ;  &yy4k\orr*s  rf  '£A\4&  tri  itc  rov  htavrov  rd  tap  aflrg  leaped- 
njrai.  Herodotus  need  hardly  have  spent  so  many  words  as  he  has  to 
explain  this  pithy  saying. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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chap.  vi.  attributed  to  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  envoys  passes  all 

Character   belief.     But  one  may  be  inclined  to  see  in  these  famous 

speeches     speeches  a  certain  element  of  satire.     The  speeches  are  a 

grotesquely  exaggerated  expression  of  certain  traditional 

feelings  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country 

which  could  hardly  fail  to  show  themselves  in  a  oomic 

Peeling      light  to  any  Sikeliot  of  a  sarcastic  turn.     We  can  well 
between  .  .  .  . 

Old  Greece  believe  that  in  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  there  was  a  certain 
colonies,  feding  of  jealousy  towards  a  colonial  power  like  Syracuse 
which  had  just  made  such  a  sudden  start  in  the  world.  To 
Spartans  and  to  Athenians  Syracuse  would  be  simply  such 
an  upstart  power.  Neither  of  them  was  its  metropolis; 
they  would  have  none  of  the  kindly  home  feeling,  the  feel- 
ing of  parental  pride,  which  Corinth  might  still  bear  to  a 
daughter  that  had  become  so  great,  even  under  the  rule  of 
a  stranger.  Something  of  condescension  might  even  un- 
wittingly show  itself  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  old  states 
towards  the  younger.  It  was  a  tyrant  too  to  whom  they 
had  to  make  their  petition,  and  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Athens  the  hatred  of  tyrants  was  still  lively.  Even  the 
last  form  of  address  to  Geldn,  the  giving  him  the  name  of 

Position      king,  might  be  a  sarcastic  outburst  of  this  feeling.     And 

of  Athens. 

we  must  remember  that  Athens  herself  was  really  some- 
what of  an  upstart  power.  Her  greatness  was  almost  as 
new  as  that  of  Syracuse ;  her  position  in  Greece  was  not 
acknowledged  like  that  of  Sparta ;  she  had  to  be  always 
asserting  her  antiquity,  to  be  always  quoting  Homer, 
sometimes,  her  enemies  said,  falsifying  him l.  She  is  well 
conceived  as  the  power  which,  by  no  means  with  general 
consent,  claims  the  second  place,  and  whose  policy  it  is  to 
profess  for  the  moment  an  almost  ostentatious  submission  to 
the  power  that  holds  the  first  place.  In  all  these  ways, 
though  the  exaggeration  is  manifest,  the  position  is  well 

1  See  the  dispute  about  SaUmis  in  Strabo,  ix.  I.  JO,  and  Plutarch, 
Solon,  10. 
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caught.     The  whole  reads  like  a  piece  of  Syracusan  satire  chap.  yi. 

which  was  passed  off  on  Herodotus  as  a  report  of  speeches  p?>baMe 

origin  of 
actually  made.     He  was  further  told  in  Sicily  that,  after  the  rtory. 

all,  Gel&n  would  have  given  help  to  Greece,  if  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  had  not  hindered  him.  But  the  certainty 
that  the  Carthaginian  invasion  was  coming  must  have 
equally  hindered  him  from  offering  help.  Even  setting 
aside  exaggeration  and  satire,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  believe  the  most  meagre  outline  of  the  speeches  to 
be  historical  would  be  if  we  could  fancy  Gelon  playing  the 
dangerous  game  of  making  demands  so  great  that  he  felt 
sure  that  they  must  be  refused.  That  was  the  game  which 
Nikias  played  just  before  the  Athenian  invasion  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  with  him  it  was  not  lucky. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  speeches  and  the  NomencU- 
whole  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  allied  Greeks  with  o^niai 
Gelon  is  highly  instructive.     The  language  used  illustrates  ^J"!***611* 
the  abiding  difficulty  of  finding  a  befitting  nomenclature 
between  a  motherland  and  its  colonies,  dependent  or  inde- 
pendent.    We  find  the  difficulty  in  our  own  experience.  Use  of  the 
The  word  "  English "  has  now  been  for  a  good  while  op-  English. 
posed  to  the  word  "  American " ;  it  has  latterly  come  to 
be  opposed  to  the  word  "  Australian."     Those  words  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  each  case  meant  the  savages  of  America 
and  Australia,  not  the  English  settlers  in  those  lands. 
Now  they  are  applied  to  the  English  of  America  and  the 
English  of  Australia  to  distinguish  them  from  the  English 
of  Britain.     And  yet  ever  and  anon   there  come  times 
when  it  is  hard  to  avoid  applying  the  English  name  to  all 
the  sharers  in  English  blood  and  speech.     So  in  this  narra- 
tive the  word  Hellas  and  its   derivatives  are  sometimes 
used  so  as  to  take  in  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  sometimes  so 
as  to  shut  them   out.      Envoys  of  the  Greeks  come  to 
Gelon1.      Gel6n  is  asked  to   help  Hellas  as   something 

1  Herod,  vii.  157  ;  ol  SyytKot  rSrv  'EAA^w. 
N  2 
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chap,  vl  which  he  himself  stands  outside  of1.  He  addresses  the 
^huZm  env°y8  M  Hellenes,  as  by  a  name  in  which  he  has  no 
and  Hel-  share  2.  He  bids  them  go  back  to  Hellas,  as  to  a  land  of 
which  the  spot  where  they  are  standing  forms  no  part 8.  Yet 
Geldn  and  his  power  are  spoken  of  as  part  of  Hellas,  and  no 
Incongis-  mean  part 4.  He  and  his  people  are  Hellenes,  threatened  by 
in  the  the  same  dangers  as  other  Hellenes.  If  the  whole  Hellenic 
speeches.  f0j^  ^q  ^  jom  together,  Geldn  and  his  people  must  join  as 
well  as  the  rest 6.  That  is  to  say,  Hellas  is  the  land  of 
the  Hellenes  wherever  they  settle ;  England  is  the  land  of 
the  English  wherever  they  settle.  Yet  the  two  names  have 
become  so  specially  attached  to  that  seat  of  the  Hellenic  or 
the  English  folk  where  possession  is  both  oldest  and  most 
complete,  they  have  gone  so  far  towards  putting  on  a  sense 
purely  geographical,  that  in  both  cases  it  needs  some  effort 
to  extend  the  name  from  its  geographical  to  its  national 
use.  But,  by  a  happy  accident  of  language,  Hellas  re- 
mained an  adjective ;  it  was  therefore  easier  to  speak  of  the 
younger  Naxos  and  the  younger  Megara  as  cities  of  Hellas 
than  it  is  now  to  speak  of  the  younger  Boston  and  the 
younger  Melbourne  as  cities  of  England.  By  another 
happy  accident,  the  Greek  tongue  could  distinguish  the 
Sikel  and  the  Sikeliot,  while  we  have  no  such  power  of 
coining  endings  to  distinguish  the  native  savage  of  America 
or  Australia  from  the  English  settlers  in  his  land.  And 
again,  Sikelia  had  the  good  luck  not  to  bear  any  arbitrary 
fancy  name  like  America  and  Australia,  but  to  be  called 
after  the  national  name  of  the  chief  among  her  elder 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  metropolis  had, 
till  it  cast  it  away,  an  advantage  in  nomenclature  over  the 

1  Herod,  vii.  159 ;  cf  fiovKteu  porflUtv  tJ  *E\A<£oi. 
9  lb.  158.    He  begins  his  speech  with  4»bp*s0EWr]V€s. 
9  lb.  1 6a  ;  dwaWacaSfKvoi  teal  AyytXXovrts  rjj  'EXAd&t. 
4  lb.  157  ;  potpA  rot  r$t  <EWdfos  obc  lXa\umi  fUra. 
•  lb. ;  0o4j$tt  8k  rota  tKtv$€powri  rip  'EW&ta  koX  <rw€\(v$4pov.    6kijs 
y&p  ytvo/tivrf  waaa,  4  'EXAdr,  x«fy>  A**7^7  owfycrcu. 
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elder  one.     For  a  long  time  the  word  opposed  to  "  Ame-  chap.  vi. 
rica  "  was  not  the  national  name  "  English,"  but  the  geo-  SnglUh 

sod 

graphical  name  "  British."     An  American  Gel6n   might  British. 
have   told  British   envoys  to  go  back  to  Britain,  while 
asserting  himself  to  be  a  very  important  member  of  the 
English  folk.     But  the  general  analogy  is  a  near  one ;  in 
both  cases  we  see  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  nomenclature  per- 
fectly accurate  and  consistent.     At  all  events,  none  of  the  "exa^c r 
disputants  looked  forward  to  a  day,  a  day  which  we  shall  •<Soo5*^o/ 
come  across  before  our  Sicilian  story  is  fully  told,  when  the 
name  Hellen  had  put  on  a  meaning  wholly  theological, 
when  the  name  Hellas  had  put  on  a  meaning  wholly  geo- 
graphical, and  when  men  who  spoke  no  tongue  but  that  of 
Hellas  had  to  distinguish  the  people  of  the  local  Hellas  by 
the  newly-coined  name  of  Uelladikoi  \ 

The  notion  that  Gelon  had  any  serious  thought  of  send- 
ing help  to  the  allied  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  envoys  went  away,  may  be  dismissed  as 
inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the 
question  had  really  arisen,  he  might,  as  Herodotus  sug- 
gests, have  been  disinclined — and  perhaps  not  wholly  un- 
reasonably disinclined — to  go  to  PeloponnSsos  merely  that 
he,  tyrant  of  Sicily  as  he  is  called,  should  act  under  Lace- 
daemonian orders  2.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  the  same  writer 
also  suggests,  he  expected  that  the  Greeks  would  in  any 
case  be  defeated3.  At  any  rate,  what  he  really  did  with  Baal  action 
regard  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece  was  to  be0 
ready  for  the  chance  of  that  invasion   being  successful. 

1  See  the  revolt  of  the  Orthodox  'EWa&tcoi  against  the  Iconoclast  Em- 
peror Leo,  in  Theoph.  i.  623,  ed.  Bonn. 

*  Herod,  vii.  163 ;  fctybv  not  ohic  6yaaxtr^y  woiTja&fiwos  ikO&r  h  n«Xo- 
v6rvr)<Tov  &px*<r$ai  inrd  AaKifcupovio*  l&v  StxcA/ip  rtipavrot. 

*  lb. ;  dcfoar  wcpl  roifft  'EXkrjai  pi)  oC  tiwtonmu  rbv  06p(ktpor  farcpjBaXi- 
<r0ai.  The  witness  of  Herodotus  is  of  immeasurably  greater  strength  for 
actual  fact  than  for  these  surmises  and  speeches. 
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chap,  vl   Had  either  Carthaginians  or  Persians  succeeded  in  their 
immediate  share  of  the  enterprise,  the  victors  were  to  go 
on  to  the  help  of  their  allies  in  Old  Greece  or  in  Sicily  as 
Different    might  happen.     It  was  therefore  possible  that  Gelon  might 
Ipertria  and  nave  t°  %n^  n0^  only  against  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
Carthage.    a]]ie8  m  Sicily,  but  also  against  the  great  Persian  host  or 
some  large  detachment  of  it,  flushed  with  victories  in  Attica 
and  Peloponnesos.     Against  such  a  joint  attack  he  doubt- 
less felt  that  he  could  not  bear  up.     He  therefore  took 
means  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  one  of  his  foes,  the  foe 
who  was  the  more  distant  and  the  less  certain  to  come 
against  him.   The  Persian  again,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
success,  was  not  likely  to  aim  at  more  than  a  supremacy 
over  Syracuse  and  all  Greek  Sicily;  the  Phoenicians  were 
likely  to  aim  at  utter  bondage  or  destruction. 

Gel?n~  ,       When  Gelon  therefore  heard  that   Xerxes  had  really 
■endi  Kad-  * 

moB  to        crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a  trusty  agent  to  Delphoi 

e  p  01 '  to  watch  the  course  of  affairs.  This  was  the  righteous 
man  Kadmos,  son  of  SkythSs  of  Kos,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  first  lay  down  the  tyranny  of  his  native 
island  and  then  bear  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  very 
unrighteous  men  at  Zanklg1.  By  this  time  his  Samian 
comrades  had  been  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  mixed 
multitude  planted  in  Zankle  by  Anaxilas2,  and  Kadmos 
had  seemingly,  like  so  many  others,  entered  the  service 
of  Gelon,  and  had  doubtless  received  the  citizenship  of 
Syracuse.  He  was  now  sent  by  Gelon,  with  three  ships 
of  fifty  oars  and  a  great  treasure,  with  orders  to  wait 
hi*  policy,  and  see  what  might  happen.  If  the  Greeks  were  vic- 
torious, he  was  to  do  nothing  and  to  come  back  again. 
If  the  Great  King  had  the  better,  he  was  to  offer  him  the 
treasure  in  Geldn's  name,  and  withal  to  give  earth  and 
water  as  a  sign  of  the  submission  of  all  Gel&n's  dominions  8. 

1  See  above,  p.  no.  *  See  above,  p.  115. 

8  Herod,  vii.  163  ;  v4pwu  KaS/iw  .  .  .  Kapatoxfiaovra  rtjv  paxVy  $  **<?&*• 
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By  that  means,  if  the  war  with  Carthage  was  still  unde-   chap.  vi. 
cided,  or  decided  in  favour  of  Geldn,  the  further  advance 
of  the  Persians  would  most  likely  be  stayed.     Gelon  would 
have  acknowledged  the  Persian  as  his  lord ;  but  the  supre- 
macy of  a  lord  at  such  a  distance  was  likely  to  be  little 
more  than  nominal.     But,  as  all  the  world  knows,  things 
took  another  turn.     Kadmos  waited  till  after  the  battle  Kadmos 
of  Salamis,  and  went  back  to  Syracuse  to  hail  his  master ^Geldn. 
as  victor  of  Himera.     And  it  was  set  down  as  a  sign  of 
his  exceptional  righteousness  that  he  did  go  back  and  took 
the  money  with  him.     It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
the  more  obvious  course  would  have  been  for  Kadmos  to 
go  off  to  some  other  part  of  the  world  with  the  treasures  of 
Geldn  and  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use 1. 

Meanwhile  Gel6n  and  his  ally  Ther6n  were  doing  their  Occasions 
share  of  the  work  of  Hellas  and  Europe.  Though  prepara-  **  ca™e8* 
tions  had  long  been  making  at  Carthage,  the  immediate 
attack  was  brought  about  by  an  event  which  was  its  occa- 
sion and  not  its  cause.  Most  of  the  great  wars  and  revo- 
lutions of  Sicily — and  not  of  Sicily  only — were  immediately 
brought  about  by  the  appeal  made  by  some  discontented 
person  or  party  in  the  island  to  an  enemy  who  was  simply 
watching  his  opportunity.  So  disloyal  Christians  brought 
in  the  Saracen;  so  disloyal  Mussulmans  brought  in  the 
Norman.  In  each  case  all  that  the  immediate  petition  for 
help  really  did  was  to  fix  the  immediate  time  and  place  of 
an  invasion  which  was  already  planning.  The  blow  would 
before  long  have  assuredly  fallen  in  some  other  time  and 

rcu,  «.r.A.    The  mission  of  Kadmos  is  doubtless  a  fact,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  question  its  alleged  object 

1  Geldn  sent  him  (Herod,  vii.  164)  &<1  &oecuo<rvv7]v  r^v  of  aMs  dXXrjy 
aw  fie*  kowra*.  (See  above,  p.  1 10.)  His  coming  back  with  the  money  is 
thus  described ;  M  rotffi  AAAourc  bicalotai  roict  l£  kowrov  IpyafffUvouri  teal 
to*5c  oinc  i\A\nrTW  tovtwv  iAcftrcro.  tcparfrras  7<ty>  fieydkwy  xW^Ta*  ™* 
ol  NXa*'  IwtTp&wcTo,  waptbv  *aTacrx^0cu,  obtt  IfliXqu*. 
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chap.  vi.   place.     So  it  was  now.    An  application  from  Sicily  for 
Carthaginian  help  in  local  warfare  brought  the  fleet  of 
Carthage  at  the  particular  moment  when  it  came,  and  led 
it  to  the  north  side  of  the  island,  instead  of  to  the  south. 
It  cannot  have  done  more. 
Treason  of      The  immediate  traitor  to  Hellas  in  this  case  was  Terillos 
Himera.  °    °^  Himera,  the  forerunner  alike  of  Euphemios  and  of  Ibn- 
Thimna,  the  man  who  plays  in  the  West  the  part  which 
Hippias  of  Athens  plays  in  the  East.     In  each  case  it 
Terillos      is  a  banished  tyrant  who  calls  in  the  barbarian.     Terillos 
byTheron.  na(l  keen  driven  out  of  Himera  by  the  lord  of  Akragas. 
Whether  ThSrdn  had  simply  annexed  Himera  to  the  do- 
minions of  Akragas,  or  whether  he  had  been  called  in  by  a 
Himeraian  party  as  a  deliverer  from  a  local  master,  we 
Hisrela-     have  no  means  of  judging1.     But  Terillos  had  ties  of 
Hamilkar.  hospitality  with  the  Carthaginian  Hamilkar  son  of  Hann&n, 
who  then  held  the  post  of  Shophet,  and,  as  such,  is  spoken 
Hamilkar's  of  by  the  Greek  writers  as  king  2.   Hamilkar  was  the  son  of 
kindred."1  a  Syracusan  mother 8.     This  may  or  may  not  imply  that, 
in  the  days  when  the  Phoenician  powers  were  not  yet 
dangerous  to  eastern  Sicily,  the  right  of  connubium  had 
Action  of   been  established  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage.     Terillos 
was    zealously   supported   by  his    father-in-law  Anaxilas 
of  Rhegion  and  Zankl6.     The  lord  of  two  Greek  cities 

1  Herod,  vii.  165  ;  bvb  Bfjpwvos  rov  AlvijviWmov  'Axpayavrivojv  pow&pxov 
JfcXcurlcfc  If  'Ipipys  TfjpiKXos  6  Kpiviwwov,  tv  parrot  iarv  'IfUprjs.  Grote  (v. 
295)  and  Holm  (i.  205)  both  suggest  the  action  of  a  party  in  Himera. 

*  The  great  host  of  Carthage  had  <rrparrjybv  abrStv  'AftUocar  rlv" Kwqjvoi, 
Kapxrjfovlw  I6vra  &a<Ji\ia  (Herod,  vii.  165).  He  adds  (i66)}fiaci\*v<ravra 
tear  &y&paya$irjv  Kapxrj^oviojr. 

Should  his  name  be  written  JZomilkar  or  .Anilkar?  Movers  (i.  615) 
and  others  make  the  name  mptaiar,  like  Obadiah,  Obed-edom,  Abd-ul* 
Hamid,  like  (Ttfchrist,  "XpurrdiovKos,  or  the  Persian  Tahnasp-lTouZt  Khan. 
In  English  transliteration  the  y  is  commonly  left  out,  and  I  have  written 
.4*drubal  for  Vramr,  like  JzariAh.  But  I  have  surely  seen  the  name 
somewhere  connected,  not  with  iar,  but  with  nan,  like  HannibeA. 

*  Herod,  vii.  166;  Kapx*)Myioy  I6rra  vpbs  varpds,  yayrpiAtr  l\  Zvprj- 
k6oiqv. 
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earnestly  pressed  Hamilkar  to  an  expedition  against  Sicily:   chap.  vi. 

he  went  so  far  as  to  give  his  children  as  hostages  for 

his  own  faithfulness  to  the  Phoenician  cause l.     We  thus  Compari- 
son with 
find  the  same  kind  of  division  in  Sicily  which  we  find  old  Greece. 

in  Old  Greece.     The  part  of  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the 
other  patriotic  cities   is   played  by  Syracuse   and  Akra- 
gas,  while  Anaxilas  represents  the  medizing  states  of  the 
motherland,  as  Terillos  represents  the  banished  Peisistra- 
tids.      There  is  indeed  one  difference.      Hippias  came  to 
Marathon,  and   Thebes   gave  active  help  to   Xerxes  at 
Plataia;  but   we   hear   nothing  of  any  share  taken   by 
Terillos  or  Anaxilas  in  the  campaign  of  Himera.      But 
Selinous,  most  likely  as  a  dependency  of  Carthage,  was 
either  ready  or  was  constrained  to  give  help  to  the  ruling 
city.     It  was  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  Gelon  and  Th£r6n,  Pre- 
with  the  other  cities  over  which  Gel&n  and  Th6r&n  ruled,  0f  q^i^ 
on  whom  at  this  time  fell  the  championship  of  Hellas  in  ^^n 
the  West. 

The  fleet,  with  the  motley  host  that  it  bore,  set  forth  from  Numbers 
Carthage.     The  figures,  no  more  trustworthy  than  figures  Punic 
in  general,  speak,  besides  the  three  hundred  thousand  fight-  army* 
ing  men,  of  perhaps  two  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  three 
thousand  vessels  of  burthen,  carrying  the  stores  of  the  host, 
and  also  the  horses  and  the  war-chariots  2.    The  use  of  these  The  war- 
last  Carthage  would  seem  to  have  inherited  from  Jabin 
and  the  other  warriors  of  the  elder  Canaan.     Their  men- 
tion now  and  in  later  times  is  perhaps  a  little  startling ; 
but  they  were  seemingly  used  in  the  earlier  Carthaginian 

1  Herod,  vii.  165 ;  pAktara  &d  r^y  *Ava{l\€w  .  .  .  vpoBvfdrjv,  ts .  .  .  tA 
Unrrov  riicva  Ms  dpffpovs  'Anl\x<f,  lirjyl  par  M  t^v  SurfAiip',  rumple* 
r$  vtvQ<p$. 

*  In  Diod.  zi.  20,  for  baxiXlwv,  as  the  number  of  the  paxpaX  rijcf,  most 
modern  writers,  as  Busolt  (ii.  267),  seem  silently  to  correct  SccucooiW.  The 
larger  number  is  clearly  exaggerated;  but  one  might  have  looked  for 
something  greater  than  the  smaller.  On  the  chariots  see  Judges  i.  19, 
iv.  3. 
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CHAP.  TL 


Direction 
of  the 
fleet 


The  fleet 

atPun- 

ormee. 


Saying  of 
Hamilkw. 


campaigns  before  the  elephants  had  been  brought  into  use,  as 
the  chief  means  of  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
suppliant  from  Himera  is  not  spoken  of  at  this  stage,  bat 
it  was  surely  he  who  directed  the  course  of  the  voyage. 
The  fleet  of  Hamilkar  did  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, sail  straight  to  the  nearest  side  of  Sicily,  and  at 
once  strike  a  great  blow  by  an  attack  on  Akragas  in  com- 
pany with  the  Greek  allies  of  Carthage  at  Selinous.  When 
Selinous  was  hostile,  the  grandson  of  Hamilkar  made 
Lilybaion  his  landing-place1;  but  Selinous  itself  would 
seem  the  most  obvious  head-quarters  for  an  attack  on 
Akragas  with  Selinuntine  help.  But  the  cry  for  help  had 
come  from  the  fallen  lord  of  Himera.  His  city  was  there- 
fore chosen  as  the  first  point  of  attack.  The  campaign 
was  to  be  waged  on  the  northern,  not  on  the  southern, 
coast  of  Sicily.  Theron,  and  through  him  Gelon,  could 
be  attacked  on  either  side. 

This  point  being  fixed,  the  obvious  landing-place  and 
centre  of  warfare  was  the  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  power 
in  the  island.  The  fleet  set  sail  for  Panormos.  On  the 
voyage  a  storm  arose  which  sank  the  vessels  that  carried 
the  horses  and  chariots  2.  Though  weakened  in  this  arm, 
the  main  body  sailed  safely  along  the  western  coast  of 
Sicily.  It  passed  under  the  height  of  Eryx,  and  by  the 
shore  of  inland  Segesta.  As  Hamilkar  entered  the  two- 
fold haven  of  Panormos,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  war  was  over.  His  fear  had  been  that  the  sea,  which 
had  thus  far  fought  for  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  should  alto- 
gether decide  the  struggle  in  their  favour 3.  After  three 
days  spent  at  Panormos,  the  host  set  forth  for  Himera. 
The  land  force  marched  along  the  lower  ground  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea,  while  the  fleet  sailed  in  concert 
along  the  coast.     Neither  force  seems  to  have  met  with 

1  Diod.  xiiL  54.  *  lb.  xi  ao. 

*  lb. ;  f*bvoT€  $  06Xarra  robt  Xuc€\i&rrat  ^iKrjrcu  w  kiMvojt. 
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any  opposition  till  they  came  close  to  the  town  of  Himera,   chap.  vi. 

to  which  they  at  once  laid  siege  on  two  sides.  Landing  at 

*  Himera. 

Himera,  as  we  have  already  seen  *,  lay  on  the  left  bank  p^^  0f 

of  the  northern  river  of  its  own  name,  the  modern  Fiume  Himera. 

Grande,  between  its  mouth  and  that  of  the  smaller  stream 

of  the  Fiume  Torto.     It  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  higher 

ground    skirted    by  the   present   road  from   Palermo  to 

Cefalu,  with  about  a  mile  of  flat  ground  between  the  town 

and  the  sea.     The  town  was  now,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pos-  Th6r6n  at 

session  of  the  lord  of  Akragas,  and  Theron  in  person  was    unera* 

within  its  walls,   in  command  of  a  large  force2.     His 

presence  at  Himera  shows  that  he  knew  what  was  the 

intended  point  of   Carthaginian   attack;    yet  it  may  be 

that  at  the  actual  moment  of  Hamilkar's  coming  the  attack 

was  unexpected.      Here  was  the  main  difference  between 

the  Persian  invasion  of  old  Greece  and  the  Carthaginian 

invasion  of  Sicily.     Xerxes  could  not  strike  a  sudden  blow. 

All  his  doings  on  his  long  march  could  not  fail  to  be  known 

to  the  whole  world,  and  those  whom  he  threatened  could 

be  ready  for  him  at  every  point.     But  though  the  Sicilian 

Greeks   had   long  known    that    a    Punic    invasion    was 

coming,  they  could  not  tell   the  exact   time   and  place 

where  the  blow  would  fall.     The  stroke  might  be  sudden, 

and  it  seems  to  have  been  so.     The  Greek  allies  of  Thfiron 

do  not  show  themselves  till  later;    the   Greek  allies  of 

Hamilkar  do  not  show  themselves  at  all.     Of  Anaxilas  we  Agreement 

hear  never   a  word;    of    Selinuntines   we    do   hear  that kar ^^ " 

Hamilkar  bade  them  by  letter — sent  perhaps  from  Panor-  tkeSeh- 

J  .  nuntine*. 

mos — to  send  their  horse  to  Himera  by  a  certain  day,  and 

that  they  sent  back  an  answer,  pledging  themselves  to  do 

as  he  bade  them  3.     Hamilkar  was  able  to  form  a  double 


1  See  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

*  Diod.  xi  20 ;  e^/wr  d  'A*/xryarrfrw  9w&<mjf  ix**  Wva/iii'  licavip  teal 
wapcupvK&rrcoy  rip  'ifUpay. 
9  lb.  31. 
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chap.  vi.  the  fact  that  he  was  at  Syracuse  and   not  at   Himera 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  looked  for  the  blow  to  fall 
Gifts  of      at  the  point  where  it  did  fall.    During  the  time  of  waiting, 
and  the      his  preparations  had  been  busy  and  vigorous ;  but  the  only 
matron*.     detail  that  we  hear  of  is  the  sacrifice  made  by  his  wife 
Damareta  and  the  other  noble  matrons  of  his  dominions. 
They  gave  up  their  ornaments  to  the  public  service,  and 
out  of  them  a  special  coinage  was  struck  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Gel6n  \ 
Numbers     His  care  had  prospered  so  well  that  he  had  a  host  ready  to 
Syraontan  march  at  the  moment  when  the  news  came  of  the  distress 
%rmJ-         of  Himera 2.     If  figures  are  to  be  trusted,  he  set  forth  at 
the  head  of  a  greater  force  than  he  had  offered  to  send  to 
the  help  of  Old  Greece.     That  last  was  doubtless  conceived 
as  only  part  of  the  warlike  strength  of  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse, while  the  army  that  marched  to  Himera  might  seem 
to  be  the  whole.     The  numbers  are  given  as  fifty  thousand 
footmen,   without  distinction    between   heavy-armed  and 
The  others,  and  five  thousand  horse.     The  great  proportion  of 

savairy.      ^^  ^^  force,  as  compared  with  the  armies  of  Sparta  or 
even  of  Athens,  marks  the  number  of  wealthy  men  in 
Syracuse  and  the   other  cities  under  Gelon's  rule,  and 
further  points  to  the  special  advantages  of  the  horse-breed- 
March  to    ing  land  of  Sicily.     He  pressed  with  all  speed  to  Himera ; 
Himera. 

1  Bu8olt  (ii.  260)  prefers,  and  I  think  rightly,  this  explanation,  that  of 
the  lexicographers,  Julius  Poll  ax  (ix.  85)  and  Hdsychios  (v.  Arjfxaphiov) , 
to  the  story  in  Diodftros,  xi.  26.  This  last  connects  the  coinage  with  the 
crown  voted  to  Damareta  after  the  victory.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
money  could  be  coined  out  of  that.  Pollux  mentions  that  other  women 
had  a  share.  See  also  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29  (purporting  to 
quote  Timaios) ;  Aijfiapirrj,  4uf>*  fy  /cat  rd  Arj/iapirioy  v6yu<xfjua  kv  TuctXlq. 
Bergk  has  found  a  reference  in  Simdnides,  Ep.  141,  as  he  has  corrected 
it  by  putting  together  the  extracts  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pyth.  i.  155,  and 
Souidas  in  Aapinov.    He  thus  gives  us  two  lines ; 

If  4#ardr  KirpStv  ttal  wfvrfjtcoyra  ra>Jarrw 
AapaptTov  -xfiwrov,  rot  ftcxAraf  teit&Tav. 
But  is  it  not  a  little  harsh  to  make  AapAperos  an  adjective  ? 

9  Diod.  xi.  21 ;  6  &  rikwy  teal  aftrfc  jrotfuutfo  ijr  lify  Zfoafuv. 
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we  should  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  the  details  of  his  chap.  vi. 
march.     If  he  took  a  straight  course,  he  would  go  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  Sikel  country  and  by  Henna 
itself.     Unluckily  we  are  told  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  No  men- 
elder  inhabitants  of  the  land.     We  are  left  to  guess  that  sikell 
they  stood  aloof  during  this  strife  for  the  dominion  of 
their  soil  between  the  two  more  fortunate  nations  which 
had  planted  themselves  among  them. 

In  the  story,  as  it  is  told  us,  a  story  which  of  course  Geton  and 
comes  from  Syracusan  and  not  from  Akragantine  sources, 
there  seems  a  certain  disposition  to  put  the  energy  of 
Gelon  in  contrast  with  the  faint-heartedness  of  Ther&n. 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Gelon  really  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  great  deliverance  that  was  coming.  He  drew 
near  to  Himera  on  the  eastern  side,  doubtless  along  the 
broad  valley  of  the  winding  river,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  the  besieged  as  they  saw  the  relieving  force  draw  near1. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  he  pitched  a  camp  of  his  Geldn's 
own,  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  palisade,  but  keeping  camp* 
up  a  close  communication  with  the  besieged  city.  Himera 
was  in  short  hemmed  in  between  two  camps,  one  of  friends, 
the  other  of  enemies 2.  The  presence  of  the  friendly  army 
kindled  again  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  and,  before  risking 
the  decisive  struggle  with  the  enemy,  Gelon  took  every 
means  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  all  on  his  side.  Till  his 
coming,  the  defenders  of  Himera  had  ceased  to  venture 
beyond  their  walls,  while  marauders  from  the  Punic  camp 
spread  freely  over  the  whole  country,  foraging  and  plunder- 
ing. It  was  a  new  thing  for  them  when  they  were  hunted 
down  by  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  carried  off  as  captives, 

1  Diod.  xi.  21 ;  kwolrjct  fappitr  robs  wpdrcpov  tearairtvXTjyfUrovs  rds  tSiy 

*  lb. ;  abrdt  arpaTonfaiav  oUctav  fia\6fuvos  rwr  wipi  rip  *6\iv  t6ww, 
rxxvrqv  fi\y  &x6(*to€f  r&fpqt  &a$tl<f  teed  xaPa*&fiaTi  ir(fnKa0wy.  The  site  it 
not  mentioned ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  where  I  have  put  it  in  the 
text. 
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chap.  vi.   to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  into  the  Syracusan  camp l. 

Ge^        It  must  have  been  now.  if  ever,  that  Geldn  practised  the 

prisoners,    device  which  is  attributed  to  him,  as  it  is  to  some  later 

Greek  generals,  of  selling  his  prisoners  naked.     Men  used 

to  the  games  of  Greece  were  to  be  shown  the  difference 

between  themselves  and  their  enemies,  above  all,  between 

themselves  and  the  swarthy  Africans 2.     We  are  told  too 

that  Therdn,  in  his  fright,  had  blocked  up  all  the  gates  of 

He  opens    Himera.     Geldn  caused  them  to  be  opened  again,  and  even 

gates         made  fresh  openings  in  the  walls3.     In  all  these  ways 

Gel6n  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men  of  Himera ;   they  had 

found  a  chief  whom  they  could  trust,  and  they  no  longer 

shrank  from  the  enemy  4. 

The  Battle      At  last  the  great  day  came,  the  day  that  was  to  decide, 

b.  c.  480.     f°r  a  season  at  least,  whether  Sicily,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 

to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  the  European  world.     We 

Himera      would  still  fain  believe  that  the  twofold  salvation  of  Hellas 

mis.  was  wrought  on  the  same  day  in  East  and  West.   We  would 

still  hope  that,  on  the  same  morning  when  the  Hellenic 

paean  was  echoed  back  from  the  island  rock  of  Salamis6, 

1  Diod.  xi.  21 ;  obroi  [of  Imrut]  icapa86£<»s  ivi<pavtvT€$  toawappivots  &tok- 
Ta>y  tcarSL  rip  \wpav. 

'  Front.  Strat.  i.  1 1. 18 ;  "  Gelo,  Syracusanorum  tyrannus,  bello  ad  versus 
Poenoa  suscepto  cum  multos  cepisset,  inhrmissimum  quemque,  precipue 
'  ex  auxiliaribus    qui  nigerrimi    erant,   nu datum  in   conspectum  suorum 

produxit,  ut  persuaderent  contemnendos."  The  "  auxiliares  "  (ivppax01) 
seem  to  be  opposed  both  to  voXitikoI  and  to  fucBarrol.  The  same  story  is 
told  of  Agtoilaos  (Xen.  Ag.  i.  28),  only  this  time  the  barbarians  were  not 
"  nigerrimi  "  but  Acwroi,  5«&  to  pfrvr*.  IMtoBai.  One  begins  to  think  of 
some  later  Greeks  and  Albanians. 

*  Diod.  xi.  a  1 ;  dwdffas  ras  trvXas,  As  &d  <po&ov  vp6r*pov  &vq>Ko96fuj<rav  of 
v€pi  Brjpojva,  ravros  Tobvavrlov  foot  t^u  *aTcupp6vrj<Ta'  t£<pK0&6fiT}<T€  gat  &X\as 
vpooKaTtoit€va<j*.  *  lb. 

0  ^Esch.  Pens.  388; 

vparrov  fiiv  fa0**  KiXaSos  'EWfyMr  tt&pn 
Hokinjtev  €hpfifju}<T£v,  SpBtov  0"  dfta 
&yn)k&\a£*  VTjvi&rt&os  wirpas 
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when  the  Hellenic  trireme,  be  she  of  Athens  or  of  Aigina  chap.  vi. 
it  skills  not,  dashed  hard  her  brazen  prow  into  the  defences 
of  the  ship  of  old  Phoenicia1,  at  that  self -same  moment 
the  horsemen  and  the  spearmen  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
were  pressing  forward  in  the  same  cause  against  enemies 
of  the  self-same  stock.  Hellas  against  Canaan,  the  elder 
Hellas  against  the  elder  Canaan,  the  younger  against  the 
younger — that  was  the  cause  to  be  judged  on  that  me- 
morable day.  Of  the  work  of  that  day  by  the  shore  of 
Himera  we  have  two  tales.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  them 
into  exact  agreement,  above  all  as  regards  the  fate  of  the 
Phoenician  leader.  Herodotus  gives  us  one  story  as  the  The  two 
Carthaginian  version,  but  implies  that  the  Syracusans  told  ^e  battle, 
another  tale 2.  That  other  tale  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  native  historian  of  Sicily.  We  have  the  two  to 
compare ;  to  reconcile  them  is  a  harder  task. 

From  the  Carthaginian  version  we  learn  no  details  of  The  Car- 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  battle.  We  hear  only  that  men  version, 
fought  on  from  morning  till  evening,  and  that  night 
closed  on  the  utter  rout  of  the  motley  host  of  Carthage  3. 
The  Greek  of  Sicily,  fighting  for  his  own  soil,  was  too 
strong  for  the  barbarian  of  Libya  fighting  at  his  master's 
bidding,  too  strong  for  the  barbarian  of  Spain  or  Gaul 
or  Italy,  selling  himself  for  the  hire  which  he  was  not  to 
handle.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Semitic  version,  a  version  which 
breathes  a  truly  Semitic  spirit  in  every  word,  the  Shophet 
of  Carthage   is  painted   after  the  likeness  of  Moses  and 

1  Compare  the  two  stories  in  Herodotus  (viii.  84)   with  the  verse  in 
MechjluB  which  most  concerns  as  (Pere.  409),  which  leaves  it  open ; 
.  .  .  7}p£(  8'  lp&o\7}$  'EWrjyuc^ 
vaah,  tc&wo$pav*t  w&vra  Qoivlinrrjs  vtwt 
/c6pv/i0\ 
9  See  Appendix  XX. 

3  Herodotus,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  160),  places  the  fight 
of  Himera  on  the  same  day  as  the  fight  of  Salamis.  On  that  day  (vii.  167), 
ol  fi\v  ptpfiapoi  rotai  "EXXtjci  kv  t§  tuctXly  4/k&xovto  if  Ijovt  &p£dfitvoi 
fUxf*  ftc£\qs  diffirjs'  M  tocovtq  ycLp  Mytrcu  IXxiwcu  r^v  cvaraaiy. 

vol.  n.  o 
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chap.  vi.   Samuel,  rather  than  after  that  of  Joshua  and  Saul.    While 

the  fight  was  waging,  Hamilkar  abode  in  his  camp  by  the 

The  saori-   shore.     He  had  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to  Baal,  a  sacrifice 

Hamilkar.  which  would  work  more  mightily  for  the  cause  of  the 

worshippers  of  Baal  than  aught  that  he  could  do  in  the 

fight  with  his  single  arm.     A  huge  fire  was  kindled,  and, 

hour  after  hour,  Hamilkar  kept  on  making  his  offerings 

to  the  gods  of  Carthage.     On  such  a  day  as  this  it  was 

not  enough  to  give  to  the  heavenly  powers  some  small  part 

of  the  victims'  flesh,  while  their  worshippers  feasted  on 

the  rest.    Whole-burnt-offering  upon  whole-burnt-offering, 

bodies — were  they  of  man  or  beast?  were  they  alive  or 

dead  ? — cast  without  stint  into  the  flame,  were  the  devout 

offerings  of  the  Judge  of  Carthage.     And  hour  after  hour 

the  gods  of  his  race  seemed  to  smile  on  him ;   lucky  omens 

steadily  showed  themselves  to  the  inquiring  soothsayers x. 

Defeat  of    But  Zeus  on  the  hill  of  Akragas,  Athene  in  the  island  of 

thaginians.  Syracuse,  were  that  day  too  strong  for  Baalim  and  Ash- 

taroth.     At  the  moment  when  Hamilkar,  after  so  many 

gifts  to  the  flames,  was  pouring  forth  his  drink-offering, 

he  looked  from   his  camp,  and  saw  his   army  scattered 

before  the  pursuit  of  victorious  Hellas.     Then  he  made 

Self-  yet  one  more  offering,  and  one  more  costly  than  all.     The 

Hamilkar.  life  of  the   Shophet  of  Carthage  was  due  to  Carthage; 

Hamilkar  threw  himself  into  the  fire  and  was  seen   no 

more2.     Search  far  and  wide  was  made  for  him  at  the 

bidding  of  the  conqueror,  but  nowhere  on  earth  was  the 

Punic  leader  to  be  found  living  or  dead  3.     But  the  gods 

1  There  is  something  wonderfully  striking  in  the  picture  drawn  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  167) ;  6  8i  *Afd\»ca$  iv  rovr?  ry  xp6vy  yfow  \v  r$  OTparo- 
Wfy  i$v€TO  teal  tfeaWicpitTo,  Iwl  wv/rijs  pcyAXrjs  cupara  h\a  §carayi(wy.  On 
the  ff^/mra  6\a  see  Grote,  v.  297. 

*  lb.  166 ;  fc  if  ovpfiokfj  re  lyivero  /cat  dn  kaaovro  rr\  I*&XV  tywioitijvai 
TW0&VO/UV  o$tc  ycip  {Grvra  otfrc  diro$ay6vra  <payrjyai  ov&aftov  7§r  rb  way 
ya\p  lvc£t\0itv  htff"vor  r&owa.    See  Appendix  XX. 

8  lb.  167 ;  Ib&v  &  rpowifv  run?  ianrrov  ywontvrjv,  cfc  J?rvx«  twurwbtov 
rotai  Ipoiai,  to*  tovrov  is  rb  wvp-  o&rw  Ify  KarajcavOivra  d<pavi<r0rjv€u. 
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whom  he  served  gave  him  his  reward.    The  city  which  chap.  vi. 
might  have  nailed  him  to  the  cross  if  he  had  come  back 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  army's  overthrow  could  honour  the 
man  who   so  strangely  gave  his  life  for  her.     In  every  Honours 
colony  and  dependency  of  Carthage  memorials  were  raised  {2m# 
to  Hamilkar  son  of  Hann6n ;   in  Carthage  itself  arose  the 
proudest  memorial  of  all.     He  who  had  so  bountifully 
served  the  gods  himself  received  the  offerings  due  to  a 
hero 1  j  and  seventy  years  later  his  grandson  offered  a  richer 
offering  still  to  avenge  Hamilkar's  death  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  died. 

The  tale  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  is  so  over-  Estimate 
whelmingly  grand  in  itself  that  it  is  a  comfort  that  it^^ 
suggests  no  hard  questions  of  topography.     It  happened, 
or  it  did  not  happen.    It  might  have  happened  anywhere. 
If  it  happened  anywhere  at  Himera,  it  certainly  happened 
on  the  low  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.     TheSyracnaan 
tale  which  was  told  at   Syracuse  goes  into  far  greater 
detail,  and  it  needs  some  pains  to  adapt  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ground.     The  Syracusan  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian version  cannot  be  reconciled;   yet  the  two  have  a 
common  element  in  this,  that  a  great  sacrifice  offered  by 
Hamilkar  forms  a  leading  feature  in  each.    As  the  tale 
was  told  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  Shophet  of  Carthage 
made  ready,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  seas  of  Hellas, 
to  sacrifice  with  all  pomp  and  costliness  to  the  Hellenic 
ruler  of  the  waters.     A  day  was  announced  for  a  great  Hamilkar's 
sacrifice  to  Poseid&n2.    In  this  version  the  place  of  offering  powiddn. 
would  seem  to  be  the  temple  of  which  the  remains  still 
exist  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Himeras  8.     The  day  fixed 

1  Herod,  vii.  167  ;   RapxyMvioi  rovro  piv  ol  Ovovoi,  rovro  &  fjvfu*ara 
Iroiijvav  iv  wdurpai  rp<n  v6\i<ti  rSw  dwoiieibcavt  h  avrp  T€  plyiarov  Kapx^6vi. 

*  Diod.  xi.  21  ;  rov  'KfdKiea  Ziarpi&ovros  fAv  tearcL  t^f  vavruc^v  arparovt- 
fclav,  wapa<r*tva£ojUvov  &  Bvtiv  r$  Uoatibwvi  fuyaXoTpcvws, 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  415,  416. 

O   2 
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chap.  vi.   for  this  act  of  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  enemy  was  the 

The  day  on  which  the  horsemen  of  Selinous  had  promised  to 

horsemen 

expected     show  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.     The  Greek 

Seltaous.  S0^  could  n°fc  be  worshipped  in  due  order  unless  men 
familiar  with  the  Hellenic  religion  were  there  to  guide 
his  Phoenician  worshippers  in  the  unaccustomed  rites  of 

Letters       Hellas.     But  that  day  the  teachers  were  lacking.     The 

by  Geldn.  letters  sent  from  Selinous  to  Hamilkar  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gel6n  *.     The  lord  of  Syracuse  knew  how  to  improve  such 

His  stra-     a  chance.     He  sent  out  horsemen  of  his  own  by  night. 

tftgem. 

They  were  bidden  to  show  themselves  before  the  camp 
as  the  expected  contingent  from  Selinous.  Once  within  the 
wooden  wall,  they  were  to  slay  Hamilkar  and  to  set  fire  to 
the  ships  that  had  been  drawn  on  shore.  Scouts  were  set 
on  the  hills.  When  they  saw  the  Greek  horsemen  within 
the  Phoenician  camp,  they  were  to  raise  a  concerted  signal 
from  the  heights.  The  difficulty  in  this  account  is  that, 
though  there  are  neighbouring  heights  to  the  south  higher 
than  the  town,  yet  there  are  none  from  which  the  ground 
between  the  town  and  the  sea  can  be  seen.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  odd  as  the  phrase  sounds,  that  the 
heights  spoken  of  are  those  of  the  town  itself,  as  com- 
pared with  the  camp  of  Gel6n  pitched  below  in  the  dale  of 
the  Himeras.  When  the  time  came,  when  the  horsemen 
had  made  their  way  into  the  sea-camp  of  the  enemy,  Gel6n 
himself  was  to  lead  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  attack 
their  other  camp  on  the  low  western  hills. 
TheSyra-  The  scheme  was  successfully  carried  out.  The  night 
horsemen  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  coming  of  the  Seli- 
thePuxdc°  nun^mes>  Syracusan  horsemen,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
camP-         ness,  made  a  roundabout  march,  most  likely  by  an  inland 

1  Diod.  xi.  21  (see  above,  p.  187) ;  Ijkw  &wb  rrp  x&P05  ***«*  dycwrts  vpbs 
rbv  Y*\ojva  0ifi\uuf>6povt  IviaroXcis  Kopl(ovTa  vapci  'Xikivowriojv,  iv  at*  Ijv 
ycypappivov  tin  wpbs  ffif  iypeapcv  %/iipav  'Afuktcas  diroorciXcu  roin  bnrut, 
wp6s  afaijv  kKwifafovciv, 
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course  south   of  the   city,  which   brought  them  to  the  chap.  vi. 
western  side  of  the  Punic  sea-camp.     The  morning  came ; 
and,  when  the  sun  rose,  the  horsemen,  not  of  Selinous  but 
of  Syracuse,  were  ready  before  the  gate.     None  suspected 
the  trick.     Dorian  Greeks  were  looked  for,  and  Dorian 
Greeks  were  there ;  the  keepers  of  the  gates  welcomed  the 
contingent  of  the  faithful  dependency.     Once  within  the 
walls,  the  work   began.     Hamilkar  was,  it  would  seem, 
standing  ready  for  the  pious  duties  of  the  festival,  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  his  Greek  allies  to  offer  his  victims  to 
Poseidon  with  the  dawn  of  day.     But,  instead  of  allies,  Death  of 
the  destroyer  was  upon  him.     The  enemy  was  within  the  an(j  |,UI^ 
camp;   the  Shophet  himself  was   slain  before  the  altar ;  j??  °* the 
fire  was  set  to  the  ships;  the  signal  from  the  hills  told 
Geldn  that  one  part  of  the  work  was  done,  and  that  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  take  that  share  in  it  which  he 
had  allotted  to  himself  \ 

Gelon  was  waiting  for  the  call,  whether  in  his  camp  on  Geldn 
the  right  bank  of  the  Himeras  or  at  any  point  nearer  to  land-camp, 
the  expected  scene  of  action.  The  most  obvious  path  from 
that  camp  to  the  land-camp  of  the  Carthaginians  would 
be  by  the  landward  side,  over  the  isthmus,  so  to  speak, 
which  parts  the  western  valley  from  the  dale  of  the 
Himeras.  At  whatever  point,  Gelon  was  ready  with  his 
host  marshalled  for  battle;  and,  by  whatever  course,  he 
made  his  way  with  all  the  speed  in  his  power  to  the  Punic 
land-camp.  The  officers  left  there  in  command  led  out  their 
troops  to  meet  him,  and  the  stout  barbarians  of  Europe 
and  Africa  fought  manfully  from  the  small  vantage- 
ground  which  was  given  them  by  the  low  hills  on  which 
they  were  encamped.  The  great  struggle  of  the  day  was 
now  come,  on  the  ground  westward  of  the  city. 

1  Diod.  xi.  22  ;  «v0vs  vpo(rtpap6vT*$  r$  'AfilXxq  vtpl  r^v  Overlay  yivofUvqt 
tovtw  p\v  drtiXov,  rds  8}  vavs  kviirpTjvav,  frctra  tw  ckot&v  dpavrwv  to 
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chap.  vi.       The  battle  is  described  to  us  with  much  life,  but  only  in 
The  battle,  general  terms.     The  trumpets  sounded  on  both  sides ;  the 
war-shouts  went  up;   Greek  and  barbarian  strove  which 
should  rend  the  skies  with  a  mightier  cry1.     The  con- 
tending hosts  swayed  backwards  and  forwards;   victory 
was  long  uncertain 2.     This  general  picture  is  all  that  we 
have ;  but  the  fight  of  Himera  must  have  been  one  of  no 
Contrast  of  small  moment  in  the  history  of  warfare.    It  must  have  been 
weapom.     a  ^^  ^  tactics  and  weapons;  it  must  even  have  been 
in  some  sort  a  forerunner  of  the  days  of  Kynoskephalai 
and  Pydna.     The   men   of  the  Greek  phalanx,  not  yet 
marshalled  with  the  full  skill  that  was  to  come  in  after 
days  in  Thebes  and  Macedon,  but  already  practising  the 
Dorian  tactics  of  shield  and  spear,  had  to  strive,  perhaps 
against  the  claymore  of  Gaul,  certainly  against  the  short 
stabbing-sword  whose  use  the  Iberian  taught  to  the  Roman. 
The  day  was  undecided  when  the  flames  from  the  burning 
ships  rose  to  their  height,  and  when  men  came  from  the 
Suocew  of  sea-camp  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Hamilkar.     The 
hearts  of  the  Greeks  were  stirred  and  quickened.     Strong 
in  the  hope  of  victory,  they  pressed  on  more  fiercely8.    The 
barbarians  gave  way  and  took  to  flight.    It  was  now  perhaps 
that  for  a  moment  fortune  seemed  again  to  turn  to  the  side 
of  Carthage.     The  Greeks  burst  into  the  camp ;  it  seemed 
an  easy  prey;  they  were  scattered  after  the  rich  plunder  of 
The  bar-     the  Carthaginian  tents.     But  the  stoutest  of  barbarians, 
rally  in      the  Spanish  swordsmen,  had  either  not  given  way,  or  had 
the  camp.    formed  again.     They  fell  on  the  disordered  Sikeliots,  and 

1  Diod.  xi.  22.  Wherever  Diodoros  got  his  picture,  whether  from  Timaios 
or  from  any  one  earlier,  it  is  at  least  a  vigorous  one ;  dpov  &  reus  ca\wiy(tr 
kr  dfuportpois  Toff  <rrparow49ois  i<riji*cuvov  rb  wo\*/uicdr  teal  Kpavy^  rvv 
tiwapivwv  IvaXX&t  kyivero,  QtXoTi/wufUvtnr  dfuportpctv  r$  p*y4$u  rip  0cQt 
(nrtpapai  robs  dyrtrtrayfUrovs, 

1  lb. ;  rrft  p&xn*  tevpo  K&*cufr*  TdKtwTtvoftlvrp. 

*  lb. ;  &prot  tt}s  kcltcL  t&s  vavs  <p\oyfo  &p$tl<rr)s  tit  fyos,  «a2  nvwr  dway- 
yttXfarTonf  rbv  rod  CTparrjyov  $6vovt  of  ply  "EWjjrts  iOdpprjaav. 
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slew  not  a  few.     And  now  came  the  turn  of  Therdn  and  chap.  vi. 
the  men  of  Akragas  to  play  their  part  in  the  day's  work l.  T^J^fJ0 
Perhaps  they  had  been  left  to  guard  the  city;  at  any  rate  There's 
they  are  spoken  of  as  acting  as  a  separate  division  of  the 
army.     The  lord  of  Akragas  fetched  a  compass  to  the 
further  west,  and  came  upon  the  camp  behind  the  spot 
where  Greek  and  barbarian  were  still  struggling,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  barbarian.     Therdn's  men  set  fire  to  the 
tents ;  even  the  brave  Iberians,  attacked  on  both  sides,  now 
lost  heart,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  ships  which  were  still 
afloat 2. 

Those  who  found  such  a  shelter  as  this  were  the  ex-  Slaughter 
ceptionally  lucky  ones  in  the  defeated  army.     The  great  J^^t 
mass  fled  hither  and  thither ;  the  orders  of  Gelon  were  to 
spare  none.     Figures  again  are  dangerous;   but  the  men 
of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  boasted  that  half  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barbarians  of 
every  race,   were  slaughtered  in   the  flight  and  in  the 
pursuit.     A  body  of  those  who  escaped  sought  shelter  on 
a  rocky  height  among  the  hills,  and  there  for  a  while 
strove  to  defend  themselves.     The  spot  has  been  looked 
for  on  the  height  of  Calogero,  between  the  site  of  Himera 
and  its  Baths.     Wherever  the  spot  was,  the  height  was 
waterless;   thirst  soon  drove  its  defenders  to  surrender3. 
Others    were    scattered    hither    and    thither,    and    were 
gradually  brought  in  by  the  victors  as  part  of  the  plunder. 
The  few  who  reached  the  ships  that  were  at  anchor  strove  News 
to  sail  to  Africa.    It  is  perhaps  a  legendary  addition  which  Carthage. 
tells   how  the    sea    again    fought    for    Sicily — Poseidon 
had  at  least  not  hearkened  to  his  alien  worshipper — how 
the  ships  on  their  voyage  were  broken  by  another  storm, 

1  See  Appendix  XX. 

s  This  comes  out  in  o.  24;   woWovt  rw  ftvytrrur  &*a\afiov<Tai  [ai 

1  Dioddros  (xi.  21)  says  only  M  ran  r6wo¥  lpvpy6v.    Holm  (i.  207) 
suggests  Calogero  with  much  likelihood. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Salamis 

and 

Himera. 


and  how  the  news  of  the  day  of  Himera  was  brought  to 
Carthage  by  a  few  men  in  a  small  boat  *.  That  boat  is 
clearly  the  fellow  of  that  other  boat  in  which  Xerxes  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  Such  a  tale  is  hardly  needed  to  swell  the 
greatness  of  either  of  the  twin  victories  of  that  great  day. 
At  Himera,  as  at  Salamis,  Hellas  had  won.  And  in  one 
way  Himera  was  more  than  Salamis;  no  Flataia  was 
needed  to  finish  the  work.  For  seventy  years  from  the 
day  of  that  great  deliverance,  the  Phoenician  settlements 
in  Sicily  remained,  with  the  slightest  exceptions,  harmless 
neighbours  of  the  Greeks. 


Rewards 
of  the 
army. 


Hellas  had  vanquished  Canaan ;  and  Hellas,  so  much  at 
least  of  her  as  had  gone  to  make  a  new  Hellas  on  Sicilian 
soil,  had  now  to  pay  her  duty  of  thanks  and  offerings  to 
the  gods  and  the  men  who  had  fought  for  her.  First 
and  foremost  among  mortal  deliverers  were  the  Syracusan 
horsemen  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  camp  of 
Hamilkar,  and  who  had  dyed  the  altar,  whether  of  Moloch 
or  of  Poseid&n,  with  the  blood  of  his  chief  worshipper.  For 
them,  and  for  all  who  had  done  good  work  in  the  fight, 
Geldn  had  fitting  gifts  and  badges  of  military  prowess 2. 
But  all  the  allied  troops  received  their  share  of  the  spoil; 
the  countless  captives  were  meted  out  as  not  the  least 
Gifts  to  precious  part  of  it 3.  No  small  share  of  the  trophies  were 
at  Himera  na^e(l  UP  m  *he  chief  temples  of  Himera  as  an  offering  to 

1  Diod.  xi.  24 ;  dXiyoi  M  nvts  to  fu*PV  a*4upu  kaauBhrts  tit  Kap^Uvay 
fota&pTjcrav  rots  voklrcus,  etivropov  vottiodptrot  rijy  &v6<pa<riv,  tn  *6vr€s  ol 
9tafidjms  tls  rijv  XuctXiav  &vo\&\a<riv.  So  in  the  parallel  case  (iEsch. 
Pers.  254)  the  &v6\paais  is  aforopos  enough  ; 

.  .  .  6jr&yinj  wav  dvawrvfcu  w&$os, 
Uipcrcu,  arparbs  yo\p  was  #XwAc  £a/>£a/w. 

2  Diod.  xi.  25  ;  toi/s  tc  imrciV  robs  6\vck6vras  rbv  'AplXxar  bwpecus  Mpajct, 
*ai  tSjv  aWow  robs  ^vdpaya$rjic6ras  &piar*lois  Mfffajfft.  Seemingly  all  the 
horsemen  and  some  of  the  others. 

8  lb. ;  r&  82  Aoivd  [ran?  \cupvpcw]  /i*r&  ran?  alxjio\&rwv  IktfUpiff*  rots 
avpnt&xois. 
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the  gods  who  had  kept  the  walls  of  their  city.     But  the  chap.  vi. 
greatest  and  most  brilliant  share  of  the  captive  shields  and  at  Syra- 
weapons  was  carried  home  to  Syracuse,  to  enrich  the  holy 
places  of  the  Island  and  the  Olympieion,  and  of  the  newer 
city  that  was  springing  up  at  Gelon's  bidding l.     With  Return  of 
the  spoils  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  Syracuse. 
the  lord  of   Syracuse  marched  back  to  his  capital.     He 
entered,  doubtless  by  the  gate   in  the  wall  of  his  own 
building,  in  all  the  glory  of   the   deliverer  of   Hellenic 
Sicily. 

On  that  solemn  day  of  triumph,  the  victor  of  Himera,  His  appeal 
tyrant  as  he  was,  could  afford  to  bear  himself  as  other  peopi©. 
than  a  tyrant.     At  such  a  moment  he  could  venture  to  call 
together  the  whole  folk  of  Syracuse,  doubtless  in  the  wide 
agora  between  the  hill  and  the  harbour,  which  he  had  made 
the  meeting-place  of  the  enlarged  city.     Thither  pressed 
the   mixed  multitude  who  owed  their  citizenship  to  his 
gift;    thither  pressed   those  older  citizens,  patrician  and 
plebeian,  to  each  of  whom  he  had  at  least  given  freedom 
from  the  rule  of  their  immediate  rivals.     On  that  day,  the 
Corinthian  sprung  from  a  comrade  of  Archias,  the  enfran- 
chised Sikel  who  had  helped  to  drive  him  forth  to  Kas- 
menai,  the  last  mercenary  from  whatever  land  whose  stout 
blows  dealt  at  Gelon's  bidding  had  won  him  a  place  on  the 
burgher-roll  of  Syracuse — all  would  join  with  one  heart 
and  with  one  soul  to  welcome  the  deliverer  of  all.     On 
that  day  Gelon  could  trust  them  all.     He  bade  each  man  The  armed 
come  to  the  assembly  girded  with  his  weapons ;  he  alone  G  . 
stood  among  them  unarmed,  in  no  pomp  of  military  or  armed, 
civic  command,  in  the  simplest  garb  of  a  citizen's  daily 
life  2.    Our  thoughts  are  carried  on  to  that  armed  assembly 

1  Diod.  xi.  25;  rw  &  Xwpx/fxav  rd.  KaWiaTtiovra  *ap«p{/\a(i  0ov\6- 
ptvos  robs  kv  roTf  ZvpcucowJcus  vtats  *<xr/fl}<r<u  toTs  okvKois'  t&v  V  dWtw  rd 
v-oAAcfc  iAv  Iv  'Iftlp?  vpo<rfikoMTc  rots  ivupavtffT&Tois  r&y  Up&v.  We  mourn 
the  Iom  of  all  the  temples  of  Himera,  save  our  one  fragment. 

*  lb.    26;    cvrfaayw  iiucXiplar  wpoar^as  &wayras  iwavray  /xcrci  twv 
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chap.  vi.  which  welcomed  returning  Godwine  beneath  the  walls  of 
London,  or  rather  to  the  crowds  which,  on  the  day  of 
Lepanto  and  the  day  of  Vienna,  greeted  the  man  sent 
His  de-  from  God  whose  name  was  John.  Before  that  multitude 
Gel&n,  like  Sulla,  made  his  full  defence,  his  apologia  pro 
vita  ma  l.  His  later  days  needed  no  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence ;  but  one  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  hear  him 
cross-examined  either  by  a  son  of  HippokratSs  or  by  a  man 
of  Megara  who  had  escaped  from  the  slave-market.  But  in 
that  hour  of  victory  and  thankfulness  there  was  no  accuser. 
Each  action  of  Gelon's  life,  as  he  described  it,  was  listened 
to  with  admiring  shouts.  The  tyrant  stood  before  them,  an 
easy  mark  for  a  Syracusan  Melanippos  or  Harmodios ;  but 
Acclama-  the  tyrant  was  forgotten  in  the  deliverer.  With  one  shout 
assembly,  of  joy  men  greeted  Gel6n  with  the  titles  which  men  gave 
to  the  immortal  gods,  titles  which  in  after  days  were  more 
freely  lavished  on  mortal  princes.  They  hailed  him  as 
benefactor,  as  saviour,  and  as  king  8. 

Question         Now  are  we  in  this  last  name  to  see  a  formal  vote  of  the 

of  Geldn s 

kingship.    Syracusan  commonwealth  bestowing  a  definite  rank  and 

authority  on  the  victorious  general  of  the  commonwealth  3  ? 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.     From  this 

moment  the  writer  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  follow  in  these 

times  changes  his  mode  of  speech.     From  henceforth  he 

always  speaks  of  Geldn  and  his  successors  as  kings,  and 

of  their  dominion  as  a  kingdom4.     Nor  can  we  forget 

the  traces  of  abiding  or  restored  kingship  which  we  have 

seen   in  other  Sikeliot   cities  and  elsewhere  among  the 

scattered  settlements  of  Greece5.     Still,  on  the  whole,  it 

SvXwv.  abrbs  &  oh  p6vov  rm  SwXmv  yup»6t  tfc  rip  ItcMkrjvlav  $A0cr,  dAAd 
teal  &\Itojv  br  l/tarty  vfxxr(\0ojvt  tc.r.K 

1  Diod.  xi.  26  ;  dvtXoyfjcaTo  *cpl  varrfc  rod  fiiov  icai  rwv  wewpaytUvwv 
a&rf  9p6s  robs  Zvfxucociovs. 

9  lb.;  roffovrov  dircTxc  rod  ft^  tvx*Tv  ri/uapiat  &t  rvpavros,  fan*  fu$ 
<pcjyrj  frarras  dwoxakw  *v*pyirtpr  teal  oernjpa  teal  (kurikia. 

*  See  Appendix  XIII.        *  See  Appendix  XIII.        °  See  Appendix  I. 
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seems   safer  not  to  look  on  Gelon  as  clothed  with  any  chap.  vi. 
formal  kingship  over  Syracuse  or  over  any  other  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface.     We  may  rather  conceive  him  as  for  Probable 
the  moment  lifted  up  altogether  above  mortal  men  by  thetiSe.  ° 
titles  which  he  shared  with  Zeus  and  the  other  dwellers 
on  Olympos.     Men  would  then  hail  a  victorious  chief  as 
Euergetet,  S6tery  Ba* ileus y  as  in  other  times  they  might 
have  hailed  him  as  Imperator.     There  was  at  least  none 
on  earth  greater  than  he.     When  Belisarius  in  later  days, 
and  when  Roger  in  days  later  still,  came  to  Syracuse  in 
Geldn's  steps,  titles  had  so  far  stiffened  by  usage  that  to 
have  hailed  them  as  men  now  hailed  Gelon  would  have 
been  treason  against  an  absent  sovereign  or  overlord. 

The  somewhat  theatrical  element  in  this  otherwise 
striking  story,  the  appearance  of  Gelon,  unarmed  and 
lightly  clad,  before  the  armed  multitude,  was  the  part 
which  most  struck  men's  fancies  in  later  times.  It  has  Legendary 
put  on  more  than  one  variety  of  legendary  shape.  In  ^  gtory. 
some  of  the  tales  no  reference  at  all  is  made  to  Gel&n's 
position  as  victor  at  Himera.  In  one,  at  which  we  have 
already  glanced,  the  appeal  becomes  the  mere  trick  of  a 
candidate  for  power  by  which  Geldn  the  general  is  able 
to  turn  himself  into  Gelfin  the  tyrant l.  Here  the  circum- 
stances are  wholly  misunderstood.  In  another  version 
Gelon  is  already  tyrant,  but  a  mild  tyrant.  Hearing  of  a 
plot  against  his  power,  he  calls  together  the  citizens  to  an 
armed  assembly,  and  himself  comes  before  them  in  full 
armour.  He  tells  them  what  he  has  done  for  them;  he 
tells  them  also  of  the  plot  against  him.  He  then  strips  off 
his  armour;  he  stands  defenceless  before  them,  and  bids 
them  deal  with  him  as  they  may  think  good2.     They 

1  See  abore,  p.  137,  and  Appendix  XIII. 

1  This  story  comes  from  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  37.  Gelon  rip  rip  Apxrjs 
Kordaraatw  wpq&rara  cTx«  ;  but  <rraCi<L>&*is  nrct  plotted  against  him.  Then 
oomes  the  scene  in  the  assembly,  winding  up  with  the  words,  ftto/u 
Xpqo9<u  5  ri  $o4kte$*. 
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Statue  of 
Geldn. 


Tales  of 
Geton's 
designs  to 
give  help 
to  Greece. 


confirm  his  power  by  a  formal  act l.  They  also  give  over 
his  enemies  to  him,  and  he  gives  them  back  to  the  citizens 
for  their  own  judgement2.  In  a  third  version,  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  Gel&n,  victor 
at  Himera,  master  of  all  Sicily,  comes  unarmed  into  the 
assembly,  and  offers  to  give  up  his  power  8.  The  citizens 
refuse  the  offer ;  they  had  found  him  no  monarch,  but  a 
popular  ruler4.  In  neither  of  these  two  latter  stories  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  title  of  king.  But  they  both 
seem  to  point  to  some  tradition  of  a  formal  act  of  some 
kind  following  the  great  victory,  an  act  by  which  the 
power  of  Gelon  was  put  on  a  more  legal  footing  than 
before.  And  it  is  said  that  the  appearance  of  Geldn  in  his 
undress  was  commemorated  by  a  statue,  perhaps  that  which 
in  Timoledn's  days  was  picked  out  for  special  honour,  when 
the  forms  of  other  Syracusan  rulers  were  defaced.  For 
men  still  knew  and  reverenced  the  name  of  him  who  had 
smitten  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  6. 

But  even  that  praise  did  not  seem  enough  for  some  of 
the  Sicilian  admirers  of  Gel6n.  That  the  lord  of  Syracuse 
had  no  share  in  the  fight  of  Salamis  was  no  blame  to  him ; 
yet  men  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  have  been  there,  that,  in  his 

1  ^Elian,  V.  H.  xiii.  37;  rip  <&/>xJ}r  linear. 

7  lb. ;  roirrovs  efcure  r$  tyfiy  "rifiwp^caa$cu. 

8  This  is  in  the  tame  collection,  vi.  11  ;  Tt\<w  kv  'I/*lp?  vitcf]<ras  robt 
Kapxr)hovlo\n}  vcUray  kf  lavrdv  t^v  Xi/cfklav  liro<^<raro.  *lra  ik$&v  is  rip 
dyopcLv  yvfivds  l<paro  dvodiMvcu  rots  woXirais  rijv  &pxflv> 

*  lb. ;  ot  &  ov/e  f}0t\ov,  hjkovSri  -rtmpafUvoi  avrov  tyfioTitcantpov  fj  icard, 
r^v  rStv  fwvdpxojv  t(ovaiav, 

*  The  statue  is  mentioned  in  both  the  stories  in  JEl\&n.  In  the  one  he 
is  yvfo>6s ;  in  the  other  kv  &(<Lmjt<i>  xi™yt-  But  in  Dioddroe  he  is  &xlrw  kv 
Ifiariqf.  According  to  one  tale  the  statue  is  set  up  kv  t£  rrjs  2iK€\lasmKpas 
v($  (see  Holm,  Topografia  di  Siracusa,  186).  The  story  in  Plutarch,  Tim. 
23,  speaks  only  of  Ttkovos  dvtyias  rov  wakcuov  rvpdwov.  They  spared  him, 
&y&p€voi  Kat  rifiSnrrts  rbv  &r&pa  rip  yiterjs  4jr  vpds  'Iptfty  Kapxi&oviovs 
hitcqafv. 

On  one  of  his  stories  .ASlian,  or  the  writer  whom  he  copied,  makes  the 
comment ;  if*  rovro  rijs  tynaywylas  airrov  vw6fMyrjfta  /col  rofs  *h  rdv  /«crd 
tovto  alSjya  piWovciv  &pxuv  $fo*YA*tt. 
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own  phrase,  the  year  of  Hellas  was  not  perfect  without  its  chap.  vj. 
spring.  Tales  therefore  arose  that,  even  after  he  had  sent 
away  the  envoys,  he  was  still  minded  to  send  help  to  the 
Greek  allies,  if  the  coming  of  the  host  of  Hamilkar  had 
not  hindered  him l.  And  this  no  doubt  is  true  in  a  sense. 
Geldn  might  likely  enough  have  taken  his  part  at  Salamis, 
if  he  had  not  been  needed  at  Himera.  Another  tale  is 
told  how,  after  Himera,  when  his  own  land  was  safe,  he 
was  minded  to  help  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  was 
making  ready  for  the  new  enterprise,  his  fleet  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  when  news  came  from  the  mother  city  of 
Syracuse  that  his  help  was  no  longer  needed  a.  Tales  like 
these  do  not  get  beyond  the  region  of  surmises;  they 
simply  show  what  men  thought  that  the  ideal  course  of 
history  would  have  been.  The  true  light  in  which  to  look  Historic 
on  the  victors  of  Salamis  and  the  victors  of  Himera  is  that  the  victory 
in  which  they  themselves  claimed  to  stand,  that  in  which  of  Hlmera- 
the  men  of  their  own  day  placed  them.  The  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Greeks  were  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
cause,  working  to  free  Hellas  in  both  her  seats  from  the 
attacks   of  barbarian   enemies.      Well   did   the  verse   ofye"e«of 

Simdnides 

Sim6nid£s,  graven  on  the  votive  tripod  of  Geldn,  tell  how  and 
the  four   sons  of   Deinomenes,  victorious   over  barbarian     n    r* 
nations,  gave  a  helping  hand  to  the  freedom  of  Hellas 3. 

1  Herod,  vii.  165 ;  A^ycTcu  5i  ical  rdSt  Irwb  rSrv  h  SixcA/p  olKrjplvw,  &s 
&l*0Jt  Kat  fitWojv  dpx«r$cu  vwd  Aajcf^cufioviojy  6  Tikojv  ifiorjOrjat  Av  rotoi 
ILMtjgi,  tl  /ii),  K.T.A.  It  i§  in  this  oddly  casual  way  that  Herodotus  brings 
in  the  whole  story  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  beginning  with  the 
driving  out  of  Terillos  by  Thdrdn. 

*  According  to  those  whom  Diodoros  (xi.  26)  followed,  Geldn  vap*aic€v6.- 
(tro  ffoAAjj  tvyafiKt  vKuv  Ivl  tt)v  'EW&tia  teal  <jvnna\*iv  roiai  'EAAt/cri  tcard 
rwv  Tlffxrww.  1j9rj  bk  ro&rcv  /ttWwros  voittaOou  rijv  dvaywy^v  icaritrKtwrdv 
riyts  U  KopivGov.  The  news  was  of  the  fight  of  Salamis  and  the  flight 
of  Xerxds ;  yet  surely  the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  have  been  useful 
atPlataia. 

*  The  lines  of  Simdnides  on  the  tripod  offered  by  the  brothers  (Schol. 
Pyth.  i.  155,  Bergk,  iii.  485)  have  been  already  referred  to  (see  p.  190) 
in  their  financial  aspect.  The  four  brothers,  Geldn,  Hierdn,  Polyzdlos,  and 
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chap,  vl  Well  did  Pindar  sing  the  common  praise  of  all  who  had 
rescued  Hellas  from  heavy  bondage.  Of  Athens  and  her 
glory  he  would  sing  at  Salamis ;  of  Sparta  he  would  sing 
at  the  foot  of  Kithair6n,  where  the  Median  bowmen  fell. 
And  to  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  the  hymn  should  rise  by 
the  well-watered  coast  of  Himera,  to  tell  how  by  their 
deeds  of  arms  the  foemen  perished x.  And  we  may  notice 
that  it  is  Syracuse  and  her  lord,  her  lord  and  all  his 
brethren,  who  stand  forth  as  the  champion  princes  of  the 
champion  city2.    Akragas  and  Ther&n  pale  before  them. 

Geldn  and  Geldn  is  the  deliverer ;  Therfin  is  simply  delivered.  We 
have  ventured  to  liken  the  lord  of  Syracuse  to  the  prince 
who  delivered  Vienna ;  we  are  sometimes  almost  tempted 
to  liken  the  lord  of  Akragas  to  the  prince  whom  he  de- 
livered. Such  a  comparison  would  be  unfair;  Therdn  and 
his  people  have  clearly  received  less  than  their  due  share  of 
honour.  Yet  in  the  one  tale  which  has  come  down  to  us 
to  show  that  the  men  of  Akragas  had  a  real  share  in  the 
work,  though  they  have  their  part  in  the  battle,  though 
they  even  turn  the  scale,  yet  their  part  is  distinctly 
secondary  to  that  of  Geldn  and  his  Syracusans  by  whom 
the  fight  had  been  begun  and  kept  on.     In  the  laureate 

Thrasyboulos,  join  to  record  the  deliverance  of  Hellas  by  their  hands.    The 
whole  poem,  as  arranged  by  Bergk,  stands  thus ; 

<prjfd  T4\cov*9  'Itpowa,  llo\vfy\ov,  Spaav0ov\or} 

vcutias  AtivopUvtvs,  rhv  t/m*45'  4y$4pevcu, 
?£  iiearbv  kirpwv  teat  TttvrqKovra  roXhnww 
Aaftapirov  xpwxov,  ras  htie&ras  d*K&rarf 
Qapfiapa  vtKJjaayras  I9vr\'  voXA^v  h\  jtapaa\<iiv 
avfifJtaxov  "EXXrjatv  x**p'  t*  tk€V$tpltjr. 
1  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  146 ; 

.  .  .  dp4opuu 
v&p  pilv  XaXapuvos  'Afyvalow  y&ptv 
puc$dv,  h  2wdpr<j.  8*  Ipiw  wp6  KiBcupwvos  fi&x^t 
rcucri  M^Scioi  icdfiov  dytcvkSro^or 

irapcL  bl  rcLv  ttvipov  farfar  'IpUpa  mifacaiv  tppov  ActvopUveos  rlXtffmt, 
ray  kM£<&T   &puf>   dpcr$,  wokepdew  dvBpwy  xapMirrw, 
*  Diod.  xi.  35. 
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strains  of  Pindar  all  the  references  to  the  day  of  Himera  chap,  vl 

and  to  other  warfare  on  behalf  of  Hellas  come  in  theTh6ron'1 

work  at 
Syracusan  odes.     Therdn  is  the  most  bountiful  of  men,  Himera  not 

Akragas  is  the    most  beautiful  of    mortal   cities * ;    in  £y  Pindar 

Therdn's  honour  the  loftiest  notes  of  poetry  and  the  richest 

stores  of  legendary  lore  are  lavishly  poured  out ;  but  the 

sons  of  Ainesidamos  nowhere  stand  alongside  of  the  sons 

of  Deinomen£s  as  equal  fellows  with  the  warriors  of  Salamis 

and  Plataia.     Let  Therdn  have  his  due;   but  Gel6n  was 

clearly  the  master  spirit. 

The  analogy  between  the  champions  of  Hellas  and  the  GeWs 

later  champions  of  Christendom  would  be  nearer  still  if  we  ^^tto^ 

could  believe  one  report  as  to  the  nature  of  the  treaty  with 

Carthage  which  ended  the  war  of  Himera.     It  is  hardly 

needful  to  accept  every  detail  which  we  read  in  Greek 

writers  as  to  the  utter  despair  into  which  Carthage  was 

thrown  by  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  great  host  of  Hamil- 

kar.     It  is  certain  that,  within  a  very  few  years,  Carthage 

was  again  looked  on  as  dangerous  to  Greek  Sicily8.     The  Alarm  at 

picture  of  all  Carthage  watching  day  and  night  lest  the  Cartha6e ; 

exaffgera- 
fleet  of  Gel6n  should  appear  before  the  harbour  is  possibly  tions. 

the  imagining  of  one  who  wrote  after  the  exploits  of  Aga- 

thokles  8.     We  need  not  even  believe  that  the  envoys  of 

Carthage  came  to  Gelfin  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  praying 

him  to  deal  with  them  as  a  man  with  men  4.     This  appeal  to 

common  humanity  was,  according  to  one  version,  answered 

in  a  way  which  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for.    Gel&n, 

1  Pyth.  xii.  1.    See  vol.  i.  p.  43a  *  Cf.  Grote,  t.  299. 

*  Diod.  xi.  24;  &trrt  r&s  vvtrras  faavras  tiaypxrrvuv  <pv\arrovrat  tip 
w6\iv,  dts  tov  TtXavos  *&<rp  tJ  tiw&pu  vapaxpfjpa  ktyvajtcdros  irActV  Ivl  r^v 
Kapxytem*  And  presently,  $o0o6p€vot  fifj  <p$day  8ia£cfcr  (h  \t0vrjv  TtKvv. 
Butolt  (i.  266,  267)  knows  that  this  comes  from  Timaios,  and  in  this  ease 
it  is  likely  enough ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  for  Busolt's  "  Brand- 
schatzungen  "  and  "  Kapereien  "  on  the  part  of  Syracuse. 

*  lb.  26 ;  wapay€VOfAiiw  wp6s  avrbv  t«  rrjs  KapxyMvos  roxv  dwtaTakpivwv 
Tp€<T0iwv,  Kai  /icrct  bcucp4<ov  feofxivanr  dvOpoiwiyax  airrots  xpii<raa$ai. 
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chap.  vi.   it  was  said,  made  it  a  condition  of  peace  that  the  Cartha* 
f^b^Ldl      S^n^aLlxs  should  forswear  the  special  abomination  of  Semitic 
of  human    idolatry,  that  they  should  no  longer  make  either  their  own 
children  or  strangers  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch1. 
Simply  as  a  poetic  conception,  the  tale,  one  to  which  I 
have  already   referred2,  is    ennobling.     It    shows   that, 
already  in  pagan  days,  there  were  men,  be  it  Gelon  in  his 
deeds  or  his  panegyrist  in  his  thoughts,  who  could  forestall, 
Estimate     not  only  the  crusader  but  the  missionary.     They  could 
oTthir1*0     deem  it  the  highest  duty  of  the  conqueror  to  use  his  power 
story.         for  ^ne  gQQ^  0f  men  below  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
mightier  powers  above.    Gelon  is  painted  as  the  Frankish 
kings  calling  on  the  vanquished  heathen  to  accept  the  faith, 
but  not,  as  the  Frankish  kings,  calling  them  to  accept  it 
at  the  sword's  point.     The  victorious  Greek,  worshipper  of 
the  kindlier  gods  of  Hellas,  calls  on  the  vanquished  bar- 
barian, as  the  price  of  his  favour,  to  put  away  the  blackest 
practice  of  his  own  law,  and  to  sin  no  more  against  the 
common  humanity  shared  by  Greek  and  barbarian  alike. 
The  tale,  true  or  false,  shows  a  full  feeling  of  all  that  was 
meant  by  the   strife  of   the  great  day  of  Himera,  how 
truly  it  was  a  strife  of  light  and  darkness,  of  good  and 
evil.     Next  to  the  deed  of  Gelon,  if  such  a  deed  he  really 
did,  comes  the  thought  of  the  man  to  whom  it  seemed  that 
so  to  do  was  the  fitting  thing  for  Geldn  in  his  hour  of 
victory. 
Uniikeli-         Such  a  tale  we  would  gladly  believe  if  we  could ;  but 
the  story,    the  authority  for  the  story  is  weak.     The  same  tale  which 
is  told  of  Gelon  is,  strangely  enough,  told  also  of  Darius  8 ; 
and  such  an  interference  with  the  internal  laws  and  the 
national  worship  of  an  independent  power  would  be  wholly 
without  precedent  or  analogy.    The  tale  is  hard  to  believe ; 
yet  it  is  honourable  to  Geldn  that  it  should  ever  have  been 

1  See  Appendix  XXI.  9  See  vol.  i.  pp.  2a,  305. 

1  See  Appendix  XXL 
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told  of  him.     And  some  foundation  it  surely  must  have.   chap.  vi. 
Could  Gel&n,  for  instance,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  Ite  prob- 
almost  entitled  to  act  as  the  lord  of  all  Sicily,  have  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  peace  with  the  Phoenicians  of 
Sicily,  that  no  such  deeds  should  be  done  on  the  soil  of  his 
own  island  ?  Could  he  have  required  that  even  in  Carthage 
itself  Moloch  should  have  no  Hellenic  victims  ?    Anyhow  Story  of 
the  existence  of  the  tale  is  remarkable,  and  that  a  like  0f  Darius, 
tale  is  told  of  Darius  does  not  go  so  far  to  shake  its  autho- 
rity as  if  the  like  tale  were  told  of  another  Greek  tyrant. 
How  easily  the  name  of  one  Sicilian  prince  may  be  put  for 
another  we  have  seen  many  times  and  shall  see  many  times 
again ;  but  a  Persian  king  and  a  lord  of  Syracuse  are  not 
persons  whose  names  naturally  get  confounded.     And  the  The  Greek 
position  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the  Persian  towards  the  Persian 
evil  rites  of  Carthage  were  utterly  unlike  one  another.  P081*1011- 
Each  would  abhor  them,  but  on  wholly  different  grounds. 
If  the  Greek  stepped  in  to  quench  the  fires  of  Moloch,  it 
could  be  from  no  motive  but  that  of  a  feeling  of  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man.    If  a  Carthaginian  Shophet  gave 
the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul,  it  mattered  not 
to  Geldn  in  his  island;    it  did  no  wrong  to  Athene  in 
Ortygia  or  to  Zeus  in  the  Olympieion.     The  Persian,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  step  in,  not  on  behalf  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  on  behalf  of  his  own  special  creed  and 
worship.      To  the  votary  of  Ormuzd  the  profanation  of 
the  earthly  symbol  of  Ormuzd  would  be  a  sin  against  the 
heavenly  powers  than  which  none  could  be  blacker l.     It 
would  be  his  duty  to  preserve  by  every  means,  by  arms  or 
by  treaty,  the  pure  and  holy  element  from  the  pollution  to 
which  it  was  doomed  in  the  worship  of  the  men  of  Canaan. 
The  story  of  Gelfin  then  and  the  story  of  Darius,  be  either 

1  Herod,  iii.  16 ;  U4p<rai  $*bv  vofd(ovfft  ttvcu  vvp  .  .  .  TllptrQOi  . .  .  0c$ 
oft  Ukcuov  *1vcu  \4yorrts  fl/tcir  v*tcpdv  dy$p4/wov.  Would  a  living  body 
have  been  any  better  f 

VOL.  II.  P 
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chap.  vi.  of  them  true  or  false,  may  well  be  independent  of  one 
another.  Each  is  well  conceived  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  man  of  whom  the  tale  is  told.  With  Darius  we  have 
no  further  concern;  of  Gel&n  we  cannot  assert  the  tale 
with  any  confidence;  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  is  sheer  invention. 
Greek  It  rests  on  better  authority  that,  if  Gel6n  did  not  step 

Carthage.  i*1  *°  forbid  the  national  ritual  of  the  Semitic  gods,  he 
at  least  acted  as  a  missionary  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  on 
Semitic  soil.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  bound  the 
Carthaginians  to  build  two  temples  in  which  the  stones  on 
which  the  treaty  was  graven  should  be  laid  up x.  These 
could  not  fail  to  be  temples  to  Greek  deities ;  we  may  say 
almost  with  certainty  that  they  were  temples  to  the  goddesses 
of  Sicily,  the  special  patronesses  of  Geldn  and  his  house,  Di- 
meter and  the  Kore.  A  payment  of  two  thousand  talents  was 
further  laid  upon  the  Carthaginians  for  the  costs  of  the  war  2. 
Geldn  and  Tffe  %&  told  that  they  so  gladly  accepted  these  terms  that 
of  Sicily,  they  voted  a  crown  of  gold  to  Damareta,  who  pleaded  their 
cause  with  her  husband3.  In  all  such  tales  we  suspect 
exaggeration;  we  remember  that,  not  very  long  after, 
Phoenician  attack  was  again  dreaded.  Still  that  the  treaty 
between  Gel&n  and  Carthage  was  a  treaty  dictated  by  the 
conqueror  to  the  conquered  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt. 

It  is  harder  to  see  the  exact  relations  now  established 
between  Geldn  and  the  other  Sikeliot  powers.  We  hear  of 
the  cities  and  lords  who  had  opposed  Gel&n,  how  their  envoys 
pressed  around  him,  craving  his  pardon  and  promising  obedi- 
ence to  his  will.  All,  we  are  told,  were  received  with  favour 
and  were  admitted  to  his  alliance4.    Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see 

1  Diod.  li.  26 ;  Zvo  vaovs  fpochaftv  otKO&o/ajaai,  icatf  otis  fttt  tAj  cvvHjkos 
Avar($rjy<u.    This  sorely  meant  at  Carthage. 
1  lb. 

*  lb. ;  dhtj  i&p  (nr*  alnSnr  dfioriuffa  avrffpyrj^f  w\u<rrov  tit  ity  (rMtav 
tjJs  tlpfivtit. 

*  lb. ;  *i0vs  &  teal  rwr  wp6rtpor  ivarriovfi4vw  w6\*&r  re  tcai  tiwaorSnr 
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to  what  cities  and  lords  this  description  can  apply.      Greek  ohap.  vi. 
Sicily  will  supply  only  Anaxilas  in  his  character  of  tyrant  of  Ananias. 
Zankle,  and  Selinous,  whatever  was  its  form  of  govern- 
ment.    No  other  Greek  power  that  we  know  of  had  acted 
against  Gelon  in  the  late  war.     Anaxilas  was  held  to  have 
received  some  benefit  from  Geldn  which  entitled  Geldn  to 
his  thanks ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  to  what  this  can  refer 
except  to  favourable  treatment  in  the  negotiations  after 
Himera l.    Selinous,  which  may  likely  enough  have  been  an  Salmons, 
unwilling  enemy,  whose  horsemen,  after  all,  seem  never  to 
have  come  to  the  Punic  camp,  was,  we  may  be  pretty  sure, 
set  free  from  all  dependence  on  Carthage.   In  the  next  Car- 
thaginian invasion  she  is  treated  by  Carthage  as  an  enemy 
indeed.    The  only  other  Sikeliot  city  which  is  not  mentioned 
as  coming  under  the  rule  of  Gel&n,  Th6r6n,  or  Anaxilas,  is 
Katane,  of  which,  oddly  enough,  we  never  hear  through  Katane. 
the  whole  history  of  Gel6n.     One  can  hardly  fancy  Sikel 
communities  referred  to  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  Segesta. 
relations  may  have  been  entered  into  with  Segesta.     The  Carthage 
dominion  of  Carthage  over  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the  pendencies, 
north-west  was  clearly  left  untouched.     Still  Gel&n,  with  Great  pod- 
so  many  cities  under  his  immediate  rule,  with  Thfirdn  as  Gelon. 
his  willing,  and  Anaxilas  most  likely  as  his  unwilling, 
ally,  held  a  higher  position  than  any  one  man  had  ever 
before  held  in  Sicily,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  Greek 
world.     It   was   a  pardonable   exaggeration  to   speak  of 
him  as  lord  or  tyrant  of  the  whole  island.     But  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  his   dominion  extended  be- 
yond the  strait  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  Anaxilas. 

wapcyivovTo  *pbs  airbr  wpfaficu,  M  ftiv  rots  ^yvorjfUrois  alrovncvot  ovy- 
yv&iupr>  *k  &  T^  koivdv  kTarfy*XX6p*vot  *ov  »«^<r«iv  rb  9poirrarr6/iwov. 
6  tit  wafftv  Ivitiirifc  xwakptvot,  cvpiuxyfav  awerlBrro  teal  rip  *{rrvxUnr 
Mpmwivvt  fytpcr. 

1  Diodoros  (xi.  66)  makes  Hierdn  remind  the  sons  of  Anaxilas  rrjs 
rlAwros  ytvofiirqs  vpds  rov  v  ark  pa  airrShr  rtcpytoias.  It  was  now  perhaps 
that  Hieron  married  the  daughter  of  Anaxilas. 

P  % 
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chap.  vi.  A  single  notice  which  would  seem  to   attribute  to  him 
i*°  de^tk    an  ■"■*a^n  dominion,  or  at  least  Italian  possessions,  is  most 
Italy.         likely  due  to  the  process  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many 
instances,  that  of  putting  the  name  of  one  Sicilian  tyrant 
for  another  *. 
Thank-  The  thankofferings  of  Geldn  to  the  gods  of  Greece  in 

of  GeWn ;    whose  cause  he  had  fought  and  conquered  were  on  a  lordly 
scale,  alike  in  his  own  island  and  in  the  common  sanctuaries 
atDdphoi;  of  the  whole  nation.     To  Delphoi  he  sent  the  golden  form 
of  Nik6,  and  the  golden  tripod  which  bore  the  verses  which 
told  how  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  fought  for  the  freedom 
at  Olym-     of  Hellas  2.     At  Olympia  he  had,  while  still  described  as  a 
man  of  Gela  only,  dedicated  a  chariot8;    he  now  com- 
memorated his  victory  by  the  building  of  a  treasury,  called 
in  proud  scorn  the  treasury  of  the  Carthaginians.     There 
he  dedicated  three  breast-plates  of  linen  as  trophies  of  his 
victory,  and  a  vast  statue  of  Zeus  himself  as  a  thank- 
at  the        offering  to  him  who  gave  it 4,     Rich  too  was  the  gift  which 
pi«on.        ne  g*Ye  *°  ^e  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  in  his  own  Olym- 
pieion  by  the  Syracusan  harbour.     A  mantle  of  gold,  per- 
haps renewed,  perhaps  enriched  5,  was  Gel&n's  tribute,  a  gift 

1  Athdnaios  (xii.  59)  quotes  Douris  of  Samoi  for  the  story  that  Geldn 
made  a  beautiful  garden  near  Hippdnion  in  Italy;  vXrjtrlov  'Imrariov 
vrfAcft*  d\aos  re  faiicvvafhu  itakku  ti&popor  real  Karappurov  CHacrir,  h  $  icat 
r6nw  rivd  ttvai  tca\ovn*vov  *A/taX6tias  ittpas,  ft  rbv  TlXojva  Karoo Ktvacau. 

*  Athenaios  (vi.  20)  quotes  Theopompos  for  these  offerings,  coupling 
the  name  of  Hierdn  with  that  of  Geldn.  Dioddros  (xi.  26)  mentions  the 
tripod  as  made  dw6  rdkavrwv  ktcKaltetca.  On  the  verses  see  above,  p. 
206. 

9  See  above,  p.  125. 

4  Paus.  vi.  19.  4 ;  l<t*(r}*  82  t$  SimieW  1<jt\v  6  Kapxrjtiovlw  Orjcravp&s, 
UoOaiov  rix*1!  **&  'Avrt<piKov  r€  tccd  M<ycuc\iovs.  avaBfifuiTa  82  kv  ahrw  Zchs 
fityiBu  fiiyas  leal  Bitptuces  AivoT  rp*u  &pi$pbv,  T4\ojvos  82  dyd&tjfia  teal  tvpa- 
Kociojv  Ifolvucas  ijroi  Tfn^pfffir  ff  not  ir*Q  paxV  KpaTrpavrw.  The  linen 
0&paK€s  are  in  that  case  characteristic  of  barbarian  against  Greek.  Pau- 
sanias  seems  a  little  in  the  dark  about  the  fight  of  Himera.  Cf.  Athenaios, 
vi.  20,  where  the  date  is  given;  tea$*  otis  XP^V0W  Biptl*  Iwcarp&Tcv*  tJ 
'EAAdSi. 

8  See  above,  p.  118. 
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which  a  later  tyrant  took  away  in  mockery,  as  too  hot  in  chap.  vi. 

summer  and  too  cold  in  winter  \    But  foremost  among1  his  Temple  of 

Demdtdr 
gifts,  foremost  perhaps  among  all  his  works,  were  the  twin  and  Per- 

temples  of  the  patron-goddesses  of  Sicily,  the  powers  of 8ep  on  * 

which  he  was  the  special  hierophant,  temples  which  arose  at 

his  bidding  on  the  mainland  of  Syracuse.     Had  the  city  as 

yet  left  the  special  goddesses  of  Sicily  unhonoured  ?    If  so, 

there  was  no  man  by  whom  the  fault  could  be  so  well  made 

up  as  by  a  lord  of  Syracuse  who  was  more  than  a  lord  of 

Syracuse,  who  had  some  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  lord  of 

Sicily,  and  who  was  truly  the  deliverer  of  all  the  votaries 

of  the  goddesses,  Sikel   and  Sikeliot.     The  house   of  a 

worship  not  locally  Syracusan  but  common  to  all  Sicily 

was  placed  by  Gelon  outside  the  bounds  of  his  enlarged 

city 2.     It  stood  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  Its  rite. 

lower  terrace,  looking  down  on  the  fount  and  stream  of 

Kyana  which  had  doubtless  already  found  their  place  in 

the  great  Sicilian  legend.     It  stood  by  the  road  leading 

to  the  Sikel  hills,  inviting  worshippers  of  the  elder  stock 

to  make  it  a  place  of  pilgrimage.     And  it  did  in  truth 

draw  to  itself  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  holiness  which 

belonged  to  the  twin  gods  and  the   twin  fountains  of 

the   Sikel.     The  Great  Oath,   sworn   in  the  precinct  of  The  Great 

Oath 

D&netSr  and  the  Kor6,  with  the  purple  robe  of  the 
goddesses  thrown  around  the  swearer  and  the  burning 
torch  held  in  his  hand,  was  as  binding  in  Syracusan 
eyes  as  the  oath  by  the  Palici  themselves.  Party-leaders 
and  budding  tyrants  were  taken  to  the  holy  place  to 
purge  themselves  by  that  oath  of  all  evil  purposes.  But 
the  oath  by  the  Palici  was,  we  are  told,  never  broken ;  the 

1  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  33  (83).  It  was  in  M  fanum  JoviB  Olympii,"  doubt- 
less the  Olympieion.  The  robbery  oomet  among  other  doings  of  Dionysios. 
Valerius  Maximo*  (i.  1.  Ext.  3)  telli  the  story  of  Hieron,  bat  later  editors 
have  BnbstitQted  Gelon.  All  goes  on  the  great  principle  that  one  Sicilian 
tyrant  is  as  good  as  another. 

*  See  Appendix  XXII. 
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chap.  vi.  oath  by  D&neter  and  the  Kor6  proved  but  a  slight  bond 
when  men  used  it  to  fetter  the  ambition  of  Kallippos  and 
Agathokles  l. 

But  the  devotion  of  Gelon  to  the  two  great  goddesses 
did  not  stop  with  the  temple  outside  the  gate  of  Achradina. 
It  was  perhaps  not  even  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own 
Temple  by  dominions.   Another  temple  of  D6m£t6r  was  begun  by  him 
at  the  foot  of  JEtna,  a  work  which  might  imply  authority 
over  the  land  of  KatanS ;  but  to  bring  that  work  to  per- 
Deathof     fection  was  not  granted  to  him2.     Gel6n  died  of  dropsy, 
B.eo.478.    within  two  years  after  his  great  victory8.     His  life  is  so 
crowded  with  stirring  incidents  that  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  his  whole  time  of  rule,  in  Gela  and  in  Syracuse, 
was  less  than  twelve  years,  and  his  time  of  rule  in  Sy- 
Suoceuion  racuse  less  than  eight4.     His  last  wishes  were  that  his 
n*  brother  Hierfin  should  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom,  lordship, 
tyranny,  whatever  we  are  to  call  a  dominion  which  un- 
doubtedly began  in  wrong,  but  which  seems  long  before 
his  death  to  have  been  willingly  accepted  by  all  his  sub- 
Guardian-  jects  5.     He  left  a  young  son,  under  the  personal  guardian- 
Gefdn'B       sn*P  °f  n*8  friends  and   brothers-in-law,  Aristonous  and 
8on-  that  Chromios  of  whom   we  have  already  heard.     Some 

share  in  his  bringing  up  may  possibly  have  belonged  to 
his  Arkadian  friend  Phormis 6.  Politically  the  child  was 
doubtless  safer  as  a  subject  of  bis  uncle  than  if  he  had 
been  left  in  the  position  of  a  prince  under  the  wardship 

1  See  Appendix  XXII.  >  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

8  For  his  death  see  Diod.  xi.  26.  Plutarch  (De  Pyth.  Or.  19)  says 
that  hhpwwvbv  krup&yvrjav.  So  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  89 ;  &&/>? 
vocrfjUaTi  rhw  @Lov  re Acvri?<rai. 

*  On  the  exact  chronology  see  Clinton.  It  is  clearly  by  an  odd  slip 
that  Dioddros  (xi.  23)  makes  Gelon  iyyijpdacu  tJ  &acri\(lq. 

•  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

6  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Phormos  or  Phormis  of  Sonidas 
(fSppos),  who  was  obctios  Ttkuvi  r#  rvp&wy  XuctXlas  teal  rpo^cfc  tSjv  vailknr 
abrov,  is  meant  for  Phormis  of  MainaloB  (see  above,  p.  133)  rather  than 
for  the  comic  poet  Phormos.    See  Lorenz,  Epicharmos,  85,  86. 
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of  one  who  had  an  interest  in  his  death  or  dethrone-  chap.  vi. 
ment.  As  it  was,  it  is  significant  that  Damareta,  daughter 
of  Therdn,  widow  of  Gelon,  entered  at  Geldn's  bidding 
into  a  second  marriage  with  her  first  husband's  brother 
Polyzelos.  He  alone  of  the  Deinomenid  brethren  shared  Position  of 
in  the  glories  of  Himera,  but  had  no  share  in  the 
tyranny  of  Syracuse.  The  will  of  Geldn  moreover,  while 
putting  Hierdn  in  the  first  place,  named  Polyzfilos,  the 
more  energetic  soldier  of  the  two,  for  the  command  of  the 
Syracusan  armies.  We  shall  presently  see  what  came  of 
this  attempted  division  of  power.  Great  rulers  constantly 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  smaller  men  than 
themselves  will  be  able  to  work  a  system  which  they  have 
successfully  worked  by  dint  of  their  own  personal  qualities. 
Sometimes,  when  they  doubt  the  power  or  the  will  of 
the  smaller  man  so  to  do,  they  strive  to  control  or  to 
strengthen  him  by  checks  and  props  which  be  has  at  least 
energy  enough  to  cast  aside.  Polyzelos  would  seem  to  have 
been  better  fitted  than  Hierdn  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Gelon.  But  then  it  should  have  been  Polyzelos  alone; 
Polyzelos,  as  a  check  on  Hierdn,  was  worthless. 

The  will  of  Gelon  perhaps  failed  to  be  carried  out  in 
another  point  through  the  universal  reverence  felt  for 
Geldn  himself.  The  law  of  Syracuse,  a  law  of  his  own  Burial  of 
enacting,  forbade  all  lavish  expenditure  on  funerals,  and 
Gelfin  ordered  that  his  own  burial  should  be  carried  out 
strictly  according  to  the  law 1.  This  order  is  said  to  have 
been  obeyed2;  if  so,  the  law  must  have  dealt  only  with 

1  Diod.  xL  38.  The  law  forbade  woXvrcXcfy  ktc<popds  v6py  iwmxXeAv- 
k6twv  Kcd  rctr  clojOvlas  Zaviwas  els  robs  TtXtvTwvras  and  vavrck&s  rds  kvra- 
<pituv  cvov&is.     Cosily  tombs  are  not  directly  mentioned. 

a  lb. ;  6  (kuriKtin  TiKcuv  .  .  .  rbv  wtpl  rrjs  ra<prjs  vSfxov  k<p'  iavrov  fSi&aiov 
iTTjprjCtv.  (His  motive  was  rijy  rov  typov  avovtijv  iv  Sutaa  lkouf>v\j&rr€tv.) 
And  directly  after ;  w€pl  rrjs  iavrov  ra<pijs  to ctc&oto,  &iaTc\\6p*vos  dxpi&wt 
TT)pT}<rcu  rb  v6/upov.  (This  looks  as  if  Dioddros  were  copying  two  different 
accounts.)  And  he  adds  that  Hierdn  r^v  hctyopto  *otA  rijv  iwayytXlav  abrov 
cvrertktatv.    Yet  see  Grote,  v.  50a. 
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chap.  vi.  the  actual  ceremonies  of  burial,  and  have  said  nothing  as 
to  the  amount  that  might  be  spent  on  the  monument 
marking  the  spot.  The  burial-place  of  Geldn  was  on  some 
spot  not  ascertained  in  the  flat  land  to  the  west  of  the 
Great  Harbour,  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  his  wife  Damareta,  and  in  which  she  was  after- 
wards buried  herself1.  The  whole  people  of  Syracuse, 
pressing  to  do  honour  to  their  late  ruler,  formed  the  long 

His  tomb,  funeral  procession  2.  A  stately  tomb  was  reared  for  him, 
surrounded  by  nine  lofty  and  massive  towers  3,  which  in  the 
view  from  the  Island  must  have  grouped  with  the  columns 
of  the  great  temple  as  they  shone  in  the  morning  light. 
Nor  could  the  tomb  of  Gel6n  have  been  far  from  the 
fountain  and  shrine  of  Kyana,  famous  in  the  legends  of 
those  powers  below  the  earth  of  whom  Geldn  was  the 

HeUwor-  chosen  minister.     There,  welcomed  as  it  were  to  a  place 

a  hen?  among  the  gods  of  the  land,  the  victor  of  Himera,  the 
second  founder  of  Syracuse,  the  man  who  had  freed  Greek 
Sicily,  her  people  and  her  temples,  from  barbarian  inva- 
sion, the  man  who  had  made  the  city  that  he  had  won  the 
greatest  city  of  Sicily  and  of  Hellas,  received  the  worship 
of  a  hero  4. 


Career  and      The  first  of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  is  a  man  of  whom 
of  Geldn.    we  should  gladly  know  more.    There  is  such  a  marked  con- 
trast between  his  beginning  and  his  ending.     That  a  man 
should  gain  power  wrongfully  and  should  yet  make  a  wise 

1  Diod.  xl.  38.  He  was  buried  tcarcL  rbv  dyp&v  rrjt  ywaitcfc,  iv  tow 
KoXovfthcur  'Ervia  Ti>pc*<Jiv.  He  makes  it,  by  some  mistake  or  other,  two 
hundred  stadia  from  the  city,  which  is  corrected  by  Holm,  i.  418.  His 
own  account  (xiv.  63)  of  the  destruction  of  the  tombs  of  Geldn  and 
Damareta  by  the  Carthaginians  shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  far  from 
the  Olympieion. 

9  lb. ;  6  82  #x*OT  **  TS*  *6\tws  Unas  <rwi)Ko\ov$ijC(v. 

9  lb. ;  ovaaus  r$  fidpti  rwv  tpyanr  Oavfunrrait. 

4  lb. ;  6  filv  bfjpos  rtyov  &£i6koyw  iviarfjaas  jjpoauccut  n fiats  iriprjat  rbv 
TiXjara. 
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and  beneficent  use  of  it  when  he  has  gained  it,  is  a  contra-  chap.  ti. 
diction,  if  contradiction  it  be,  which  has  many  parallels. 
But  in  the  case  of  Geldn,  the  shortness  of  time  over  which  Shortness 
his  reign  is  spread  makes  the  feeling  towards  him  more         relgn' 
remarkable.     The  generation  which  remembered  the  pro-  Compari- 
scription  of  the  triumvirs  had  well  nigh  died  out  long^jJ^j^ 
before  the  rule  of  the  first  Augustus  came  to  an  end.     In 
his  latter  days  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  had 
known  him  from  their  childhood  as  a  master  and  a  kindly 
master.     But  Gelfin's  coming  to  Syracuse  could  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  had  passed  the  age  of  childhood.     The 
remembrance  of  his  wrong-doings  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  the  mass  of  those  who  followed  him  to  his 
grave.     Those  to  be  sure  who  had  suffered  most  bitterly 
and  wantonly  at  his   hands,  the  betrayed  and  enslaved 
commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia,  would  not  be  there  to 
mar  the  general  homage  to  his  memory  by  the  tale  of 
their  own  wrongs.     Of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  Causes  of 
at  the  death  of  Gelon,  a  great  number  really  owed  much  ^t^pu" 
to  him,  and  the  rest  might  easily  have  fared  far  worse 
at  his  hands  than  they  did  fare.     Both  classes  of  the  elder 
inhabitants  of  Syracuse  had  been  in  some  sort  betrayed  by 
him;  still  each  had  something  to  thank  him  for.     The 
Gamoroi  had  been  restored  to  their  homes,  if  not  to  their 
dominion,  and  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  the  hated  commons.     The  commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  undoubtedly  be  better  pleased  with  the 
dominion  of  Gelon  than  with  that  of  their  old  masters,  and 
they  might  think  themselves  well  off  as  compared  with 
their  fellows  at  Megara  and  Euboia.     And   the   former 
oligarchs  of  those  cities  were  well  pleased  to  be  as  they 
were,  when  they  had  looked  for  a  much  worse  fate.     So  it 
would  doubtless  be  with  the  men  of  Kamarina,  who  might 
have   looked  for   some  far  heavier  punishment   for  the 
death  of  Glaukos  than  actually  fell  to  their  lot.    Even 
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chap.  vi.  any  men  of  Gela  who  had  come  to  Syracuse  against  their 
will  might  have  easily  become  reconciled  to  their  position 
as  citizens  of  so  mighty  a  city  under  so  renowned  a  prince 
of  their  own  stock.  To  the  other  classes  of  settlers,  to  the 
men  of  various  kinds  whom  he  had  invited  to  Syracuse  or 
who  had  chosen  Syracuse  as  their  abode,  above  all  to  the 
crowd  of  mercenaries  whom  he  had  raised  to  Syracusan 
citizenship,  Gelon  was  a  father  and  founder  in  the  strictest 
sense.  All  classes  must  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  his  reign ;  the  citizens  of  such  a  city  as  he  in  so  short 
a  time  had  made  Syracuse  must  have  felt  themselves  lifted 
up  among  men.  And  when  to  all  this  was  added  the 
glory  of  his  crowning  mercy,  the  thought,  still  so  fresh 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  that  it  was  by  his  hand 
that  the  gods  of  Hellas  had  brought  the  great  salva- 
tion of  Himera,  every  other  thought  would  give  way  to 
one  overwhelming  feeling  of  admiration  and  thankfulness. 
With  such  a  claim  as  that  on  men's  honour,  worse  wrongs 
than  any  man  in  Syracuse  had  suffered  at  the  bands  of 
Geldn  might  well  have  been  forgiven  x. 
Character  Whatever  was  the  exact  nature  of  Geldn's  power, 
dominion,  &s  king,  tyrant,  or  general,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice,  still  went  on. 
It  is  certain  that  his  dominion  was  not  practically  op- 
Hisoare  pressive.  We  hear  of  his  care  to  practise  the  men  of 
^^^  Syracuse  in  military  exercises.  We  hear  also  of  his  care 
ture-  that  they  should  not  be  idle,  but  should  employ  themselves 

1  Plutarch  (De  Sera  Numinia  Vindicta,  6)  puU  Geldn  with  Hierdn— 
could  he  have  been  thinking  of  the  second  Hieron? — and  Peisistratos, 
as  tyrants  who  gained  power  badly,  but  used  it  well ;  vovtjpiq.  lerriadptvot 
rvpawitiat,  ^xM<rayT0  *P&*  &p*Ti}r  avTcuV,  ical  wapaySfxon  M  rb  &px(tv 
lk66vT€s,  kyivovro  fUrpiOi  teal  89/ia^cA.cff  dpxorrtr  of  f&v  fhvo^iay  rt 
voMty  teal  yrjs  iwtpiktiar  irapacrxoVTcr,  afoofo  rt  crdxppovas  rovt  voXiras 
koL  <f>i\tpyovs,  i*  rrokvytXwy  /cai  XdXajy  KarcuTKCvdoayrts.  What  does  this 
last  mean  f    Is  there  a  lurking  pun  ? 
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in  agriculture,  to  the  improvement  of  the  land J.  The  fall  chap.  vi. 
of  the  Gamoroi,  the  rise  to  citizenship  of  so  many  of  their 
former  subjects,  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  so  many 
men  of  all  kinds  by  Gelon  himself,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Syracusan  territory  by  the  lands  of  Megara,  Kamarina,  and 
perhaps  Euboia,  must  have  caused  no  small  change  in  the 
disposition  of  landed  property.  Many  new  landowners 
must  have  come  into  possession.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
mercenaries  admitted  to  citizenship,  may  have  had  no  great 
experience  in  the  tilth  of  the  ground  or  in  any  peaceful 
pursuit.  No  wonder  then  that  the  thoughts  of  Geldn  were 
largely  given  to  making  his  people  at  once  skilful  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  gallant  defenders  of  it  against  any  enemy. 
In  another  story  Gelfin  appears  as  something  like  a  consti-  Story  of  his 
tutional  sovereign.  He  asks,  evidently  of  an  assembly,  for  ud  loan, 
money  for  a  war,  the  great  Phoenician  war  or  any  other. 
The  people  cry  out  against  the  demand ;  he  then  asks  for 
the  money  as  a  loan,  and,  when  the  war  is  over,  he  repays 
it a.  Still,  even  if  the  forms  of  the  constitution  went  on, 
democratic  freedom  must,  under  Gelon's  rule,  have  become 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  though  in  his  day  there  were 
many  things  to  fill  men's  minds  and  to  call  their  thoughts 
off  from  its  loss.  But  the  position  of  Gelon  was  after  all  a 
difficult  and  a  precarious  one.  We  see  by  the  history  of  his 
successors  how  hard  it  was  for  any  other  man  to  keep  it  as 
he  had  kept  it.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  his  own  fame  that 
he  died  so  soon  after  the  greatest  day  of  his  life,  while  the 
wreath  of  Himera  was  still  fresh. 

Of  Gelon's  personal  character  and  habits  only  a  few 
notices  have  been  preserved.     One  legend  told  how  he  was  Legend 
marked  out  for  great  things  from  his  childhood.      The  childhood. 

1  Plot  Apophth.,  rikwos,  2  ;  l£rjy*  woteAtus  rotot  Xvpcucociovt  in  M  crrpa- 
Ttbw  teal  (pvrtlav,  Smn  4  re  X&f*1  /J«XtW  ytvrjrai  ytwpyovfUvyj  xal  /*t)  x*tpov*s 
avrol  <Txok&(orrcf.    So  we  have  the  yfjs  kwifUkuaw  in  the  last  extract. 

9  lb. ;  ali-fir  xp^nara  robs  voKhus,  Iwti  t0opvfitf<yay,  alrci?  cTrtF  dn  dvo- 
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chap.  vi.  boy  Gelon  was  sitting  in  a  school  with  his  writing-tablet ; 
a  wolf  came  and  carried  it  off ;  the  boy  followed  the  beast, 
and,  before  he  came  back,  the  school-house  fell  in,  and 
crushed  the  master  and  a  crowd  of  boys1.  This  story 
might  seem  to  belong  to  a  rather  later  stage  of  Greek 
manners  than  the  days  of  Geldn.  And  another  tale  sets 
him  forth  as  lacking  in  the  ordinary  accomplishments 

Gelon  at     of  a  polished  Greek.     One  day  at  a  convivial  gathering 

qoet.  "  where  he  was  present,  the  lyre  was  passed  round,  and 
the  guests  sang  and  played  in  turn.  Geldn's  skill  was  of 
another  kind;  when  his  turn  for  the  lyre  came,  he  called 
for  his  horse,  and  showed  the  company  how  lightly  he 

His  lack  of  could  spring  on  its  back  2.  Later  tradition  contrasted  the 
uncultivated  Geldn,  who  recked  nothing  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  art,  with  the  brother  and  successor  who 
gathered  all  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  Greek  world  around 

Hw his  rich  and  happy  hearth8  at  Syracuse  4.     It  was  enough 

to  leave  a  memory  behind  him  as  the  model  prince  in 
a  city  which  came'  to  have  large  experience  of  princes. 
It  was  more  than  the  faint  praise  of  being  the  best  of 
tyrants  when  it  was  said  that  men  put  trust  in  Dio- 
nysios  because  Gelon  had  reigned6.     His  last  days  were 


1  J.  Tsetses,  Chil.  iv.  270  (just  after  the  story  of  the  dog  below) ; 

tovtov  ificwri  totc  teal  kv/cos  l«  Ocw&rov. 
He  ends; 

r«v  wai&w  &  to>  dpiOfibv  ol  cvyypwptts  fioStai, 
Tlftcuoi,  Atovvcioi,  Ai&tajfKM,  teal  Afar 
vAcfo  T€\ovrra  Itcarfo'   t6  8*  dicpifih  ofa  o75c. 
One  would  have  liked  a  reference  to  our  Dioddroe. 
9  Plut.  u.  s. ;  Ikcupp&s  ffoi  fiq&Uas  Avfrffiijcw  !r'  o6ro>. 
9  Pind.  01.1  16; 

h  bpvtdfr  IxofUrovs 
fi&xcupay  'Ufwros  tar  lav, 

4  He  appears  in  an  odd  story  in  jElian,  V.  H.  iv.  15,  as  foOpwmos  4/iowo*. 
He  sets  the  standard  of  dypouda. 

9  For  Geldn  as  a  stock  subject  in  Syracusan  rhetoricians  see  Diod.  xiii. 
2  a,  xiv.  26.  There  is  something  more  emphatic  in  the  story  in  Plutarch, 
Dion,  5,  where  we  get  the  epigram  addressed  to  Dionysios ;  «oi  pip  <rt> 


culture. 


memory. 
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indeed  the  days,  not  of  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  but  rather  of  chap.  vi. 
a  king  of  Sicily.     And  if  the  gods  watched  over  his  child- 
hood, they  watched  over  his  maturer  years.     The  dumb 
beasts  served  him,  the  tame  as  well  as  the  wild.     The  Story  of  his 
gravest  historian  of  Sicily,  who  made  history  as  well  as   °*' 
wrote  it,  thought  it  not  scorn  to  set  down  the  tale  of  the 
faithful  dog  that  kept  guard  over  the  slumbers  of  the  victor 
of  Himera l. 

One  more  mention  of  Gel6n  remains.     A  story  was  cur-  Did  Geldn 
rent  at  Rome  of  a  prince  of  Syracuse  in  the  early  days  of  Rom/ with 
the  Roman  commonwealth  giving  or  selling  a  great  quan-  corn  * 
tity  of  corn  to  the  hungry  Romans  in  time  of  famine. 
The  tale  has  drawn  to  itself  special  notice  by  being  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  famous  legend  of  Gaius  Marcius 
of  Corioli.     To  the  legend-maker,  as  to  most  other  people, 
all  Sicilian  tyrants  were  alike,  and,  in  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  oldest  form  of  the  story,  the  name  brought  in  was  that 
of  the   most   renowned    of    Sicilian   tyrants,   Dionysios. 
More  critical  writers,  who  knew  that  Dionysios  lived  after  Story  of 
the  time  assigned  to  Gaius  Marcius,  as  they  knew  that andGai* 
Pythagoras  lived  after  the  time  assigned  to  Numa  Pom-  Marcius 
pilius,  changed  the  name  of  Dionysios  into  the  more  pos- 
sible name  of  Gelon  2.     It  was  perhaps  a  waste  of  critical 

Tvpawth  fed  Yl\uva  wiffrtvOtir  &d  a\  tk  o&tcls  trtpos  m<mv$r)<j(Tcu.  Yet 
Agathokles  came. 

1  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  viii.  61)  merely  tells  us  that  Philistos  made  mention 
of  Pyrrhos  the  dog  of  Geldn.  What  he  told  about  him  we  find  in  two 
places  of  jElian,  Hist.  An.  vi.  6a,  Hist,  Var.  i.  13,  So  J.  Tsetse*,  ChiL 
iv.  366.  Gelon  has  a  dream  that  he  is  smitten  with  a  thunderbolt.  He 
screams  for  fear.  The  dog  wakes,  goes  round  him  and  gently  barks,  till 
he  is  awake  and  quieted.  The  former  Torsion  adds  the  fitting  remark  on 
a  tyrant's  dog,  &<rri  rov  TiXuros  If  IvtjSovAip  wBuv  Kivbvvtvwros.  Julius 
Pollux  (v.  4a)  has  the  same  story,  but  he  confounds  dog  and  man,  and  tells 
it  of  a  dog  of  King  Pyrrhos. 

'  Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos  (Vii.  1)  rebukes  Licinius  and  Gellius  for 
their  chronological  blunder.  Plutarch  (Cor.  16)  takes  care  to  be  accurate. 
The  corn  was  wokfo  fikv  brrjrbs  if  IraXias,  o</k  IAottout  8c  toftyrfc  U  Xvpa- 


Ui 
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chap.  vi.  power  to  try  to  reconcile  a  poetic  legend  with  the  Fasti. 
That  Gel6n  may  have  supplied  Rome  with  corn  no  one  can 
deny.  The  fact  is  possible,  and  even  likely.  Those  who 
accept  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  will 
assuredly  not  dispute  the  likelihood  of  commercial  dealings 
between  Rome  and  Syracuse.  But  there  is  no  such  dis- 
tinct evidence  for  them  as  there  is  for  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  story  would  most  likely  arise  in 
days  when  Sicily  was  already  beginning  to  be  the  granary 
of  Italy.  If  corn  was  brought  from  beyond  sea,  it  was 
in  Sicily  that  it  must  have  been  sought,  and  Dionysios,  the 
best  known  of  Sicilian  names,  must  have  been  the  sender. 
It  is  hardly  safe  to  set  down  the  feeding  of  hungry  Rome 
among  the  authentic  acts  of  Geldn. 


§  2.    The  JTorh  of  ThSrSn  at  Akragas. 
B.C.  480-472. 

Later  days  The  lord  of  Syracuse  thus  went  down  to  his  grave  with 
the  honours  of  the  greatest  day  of  his  life  fresh  upon  him, 
before  he  had  had  the  chance  or  the  temptation  to  do  aught 
to  tarnish  the  fame  of  the  deliverer  of  Hellas.  His  fellow- 
worker,  the  lord  of  Akragas,  outlived  him  by  six  years, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  The- 
r&n  follows  the  day  on  which  he  and  Geldn  fought  side 
by  side.  And  in  the  local  history  of  Akragas  the  effects 
of  the  day  of  Himera  make  themselves  more  distinctly 
Works  of  seen  than  they  are  at  Syracuse.  We  speak  of  Geldn 
Tharon.  **  ^e  second  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  the  man  who  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  the  city  itself  no  less  than  the  bounds 
of  the  dominion  of  which  he  made  her  the  head.     But 

kovcSjv,  TiXuvos  rod  rvp&rvov  vifafarros.    Livy  (ii.  34)  does  not  mention 
either  name. 
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his  great  works  must  have  been  mainly  done  before  the  chap.  vi. 

Carthaginian  invasion ;  it  was  as  the  lord  of  the  enlarged 

Syracuse  that  he  stands  forth  before  the  envoys  of  Old 

Greece.     There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Thgron  was 

in  the  same  sense  the  second  founder  of  Akragas ;  but  it  is 

clear  that  his  greatest  works  were  done  after  the  victory 

of  Himera  and  as  the  direct  result  of  that  victory.     That  Prosperity 

the  most  brilliant  season  of  Akragantine  prosperity  now    AS:nsgwl* 

began  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The   explanation  that  is 

given   us  is  doubtless   true  as   far  as   it  goes;    but  it 

is  surely  inadequate.     We  have  already  marked  the  vast  Number  of 

number  of  barbarian  slaves  which  came  into  the  hands  captives. 

of  the  victors  of  Himera*     They  were  in  fact  the  most 

valuable  part  of  the  spoil     These  bondmen  were  divided 

among  the  cities  which  had  a  share  in  the  battle,  and 

were  by  them  employed  in  the  public  works  which  were 

going  on   in  each1.     The  only  powers,  to  use   modern 

language,  which  had  shared  in  the  war  were  Syracuse  and 

Akragas,  Gelon  and  Theron.     But  as  Gelfin  and  Ther&n 

had  warred  with  the  full  force,  not  only  of  Syracuse  and 

Akragas,  but  of  their  whole  dominions,  we  may  suppose 

that  each  of  their  subject  or  dependent  cities  received  some 

share  of  this  human  booty.     But  in  any  case  more  than 

full  measure  fell  to  the  lot  of  Akragas.     Of  those  soldiers 

of  the  defeated  army  who  did  not  at  once  fall  into  the 

hands  of  the  victors,  but  wandered  about  seeking  shelter, 

the  greater  part  strayed   into  the  Akragantine  territory 

which  lay  open  to  them  to  the  south,  and  there  fell  into 

the  hands  of  new  enemies  a.     Each  man  of  Akragas  seems 

to  have  caught  them  as  he  could,  like  any  other  kind  of 

1  Diod.  xi.  35  ;  al  Z\  w6\€it  tU  Wfar  tearitrnjaav  robs  9icup€0ivTafalxpaM>- 
row,  mt  tA  9r)/Ucia  r&r  Iprptir  &d  ro&ra*  Irctfrcfcifor. 

9  lb. ;  dvrx^prj<rav  ftAkurra  cfr  rip  'AKpayavrlvwv,  Sir  Alt&vtqjv  vwb  rSv 
'AMpayayrivwv  (wyprjObTW,  tytfttv  1)  v6\is  rwr  IoXwkStojv.  Later  in  the 
ohapter  he  lays  that  the  number  throughout  Sicily  was  so  great  for*  Zokuv 
itwb  rrjs  yfyrov  yeyorbcu  rip  Aifivrjy  6\rjv  alxjubwor. 
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chap.  vi.  game.     The  city  was  full  of  captives,  not  a  few  Akragan- 

tine  citizens  owned  as  many  as  five  hundred 1.     But  those 

who  became  the  property  of  the  state  were  a  yet  greater 

They  work  number.    And  these  were  presently  set  to  labour  at  the 

buildings,    great  public   works   with  which  the   citizens  and  their 

munificent  master  began  to  adorn  the  city. 
The  tem-  Of  the  works  that  were  now  carried  out  at  Akragas 
thTdraino.  several  classes  are  specially  mentioned.  The  prisoners  cut 
the  stone  for  the  building  of  the  greater  temples,  and  also 
for  great  works  of  drainage  which  were  now  undertaken. 
At  the  same  time  a  large  artificial  fishpond  was  made  2. 
Here  is  no  mention  of  the  building  of  walls  or  of  any 
extension  of  the  city;  but  those  works  did  take  place  some 
time,  and  this  time  of  increased  wealth  and  increased 
energy  under  a  vigorous  chief  is  the  most  obvious  time 
The  wall ;  for  them.  As  has  been  already  argued  a,  we  cannot  believe 
that  this  vast  extent  of  wall  was  laid  out  from  the  first ; 
and  the  work  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  reign  of 
Therdn  better  than  any  time  before  or  after.  The  example 
of  his  ally  at  Syracuse  would  go  for  something;  what 
Gel6n  had  done  for  his  city  Therfin  would  do  for  his,  and 
its  relation  more  also.  And  again  the  making  of  the  wall  at  this 
temples,  time  is  almost  implied  in  what  is  said  about  the  building 
of  the  temples.  The  temples  here  spoken  of,  the  greatest 
temples  of  the  gods  4,  can  mean  only  the  line  of  temples 
along  the  southern  wall,  as  distinguished  from  earlier 
temples  on  the  akropolis  and  elsewhere,  among  them  from 
that  temple  of  Athene  with  which  Therdn  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  earlier  days.  The  style  of  architecture 
shows  these  temples  to  belong  to  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  Two  of  them,  those  of  Herakles  and  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  were  of  great  size;  that  of  Zeus  was  the  greatest 

1  Diod.  xi.  35.  *  See  below,  p.  331.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

4  Diod.  n.8. ;  J£  &r  06  piroy  ol  /ityttnot  rwr  0c«v  rod  jrarctfrcv&rtyffar, 

K.T.K. 
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temple  of  Akragas  or  of  Hellas.  And  they  are  clearly  chap.  ti. 
built  with  reference  to  the  south  wall  of  the  enlarged  city. 
They  follow  its  line ;  the  temples  adorn  the  wall,  and  the 
wall  protects  the  temples.  Of  course  the  temples  might 
have  been  built  in  this  relation  to  an  already  existing 
wall;  but  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  wall  and  temples 
both  formed  part  of  a  great  plan  for  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  and  beautifying  of  the  city,  such  plans  as 
we  know  to  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  men  of  Akragas  at 
this  time. 

Of  this  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wall  was  a  work  Thdrftn 
which,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  had  to  be  done  all  at  wau. 
once,  while  the  building  of  the  temples  might  be  carried 
on  more  gradually.     The  captives  of  Himera  would  not 
last  for  ever ;    but  the  wealth   for  which  Akragas  now 
begins  to   be  famous  would   find  means  for  the  works. 
That,    even   with   such    help,    the   work   was  done  but  He  be- 
slowly   we   know    in    the   case  of   the    greatest   temple  Smpies* 
of  all.    The  Olympieion  of  Akragas  was  still  unfinished 
more  than   seventy  years  after  the  battle  of  Himera1. 
Prom  this  we  may  infer  that  the  like  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  other  buildings.      We  may  therefore  say 
with  some  confidence  that  Th£r6n  made  the  whole  wall, 
but  that  he  only  began  the   temples.     Of   the  temples 
then  in  their  perfect  state,   as   part  of  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  Akragas  a  generation  or  two  later,  we  miy 
speak  in  another  chapter ;  our  present  business  is  with  the 
wall. 

The  story  of  the  enlargement  of  Akragas  is  the  same  as  Enlarge- 
that  of  the  enlargement  of  Syracuse,  with  the  differences  Akragas. 
needful  on  each  site.     Syracuse  spread  upwards,  Akragas 
downwards;   and  Akragas  seemingly  had  no  outposts  to 
take  in.     The  inhabited  area  of  the  city  now  reached  far 
beyond  the  original  fortified  inclosure ;  dwellings  were  fast 

1  See  Diod.  xili.  Sa. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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chap.  vi.  spreading  over  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill.  It  was  expedient 
to  make  this  newly  occupied  region  part  of  the  city  in  every 
sense,  and  to  fence  it  in  by  an  enlarged  walL  Therdn  did 
at  Akragas  after  a  hundred  years  what  Aurelian  did  at 
Rome  after  eight  hundred,  as  in  truth  Servius  had  already 
done  before  him.  In  choosing  his  line  of  defence  he  was 
of  course  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
The  to  defend.     And  nature  had  done  much  for  him.     He  may 

wall.  be  said  to  have  found  a  great  part  of  his  wall  ready-made. 

We  speak  of  building  the  wall,  but  in  a  large  part  of  its 
circuit  there  was  very  little  building  to  be  done.  The 
foundation  was  already  laid  almost  everywhere.  That  is 
to  say,  ThSron,  in  carrying  out  the  defences  of  his  enlarged 
Akragas,  simply  followed  the  line  of  the  natural  hill.  In 
many  parts  there  was  little  more  to  do  than  to  cut  the  cliff 
into  the  needful  shape,  and,  where  it  was  wanted,  to  raise 
it  to  the  needful  height.  In  some  parts,  where  the  ground 
was  less  rocky,  the  slope  was  scarped  and  strengthened  by 
masonry.  In  many  parts  it  was  needful  to  build  on  the 
rock;  here  and  there  it  was  needful  to  build  from  the 
foundations.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  of  Akragas  ex- 
amples of  all  these  different  kinds  of  work  will  be  found. 
Near  the  south-eastern  corner  we  see  what  a  strong  and 
lofty  defence  could  be  made  out  of  the  rock  itself ;  near  the 
south-western  corner  are  the  best  pieces  of  scarpment.  On 
both  the  east  and  west  sides,  the  cliff  in  some  parts  sinks 
.and  turns  inland.  On  the  west  side  some  grand  remains  of 
built  wall  span  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  so  to  speak,  which 
is  thus  formed 1. 
Shape  of  As  to  the  direction  of  the  wall  on  the  north,  east,  and 
cloture.      south  sides  there  is  no  question.    It  followed  the  line  of 

1  The  wall  generally  cannot  be  better  described  than  it  if  by  Polybioe, 
ix.  27 ;  <J  8i  wtpl&oXos  cMrrjp  Mai  <p4<ru  Mai  «ara<r«cvp  &iOip*p6rro»s  i)<r<£aAi<rra*. 
kutcu  y&p  rb  rcfxos  M  wirpas  ijcporhyudv  Mai  npipp&yos,  f  /Ur  a&ro+vws,  f 
&  Xcqxnrot^Tov, 
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the  main  hill.  This  is  such  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  chap.  vi. 
to  be  a  north-eastern  corner.  Where  that  corner  should  be, 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  represented  by  a  single 
curve.  There  is  no  distinctly  eastern  side  till  about  the 
point,  a  point  where  the  hill  is  specially  steep  and  rocky, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  temple  which  has  been  some- 
times assigned  to  the  goddesses  of  Sicily  and  sometimes 
to  the  river-god  Akragas  l.  Below  this  point  there  is,  as 
on  the  western  side,  a  deep  inlet  in  the  hill,  where  the  cliff 
sinks  and  seems  to  have  had  its  place  supplied  by  a  built 
wall.  Another  small  inlet  further  to  the  south  formed 
the  road  of  approach  from  Gela;  here  was  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city,  the  gate  of  Gela.  The  southern  wall  was  The  gates. 
pierced  by  the  sea-gate,  the  gate  that  led  to  the  haven, 
known,  in  later  times  at  least,  as  at  Constantinople  and 
at  Spalato,  by  the  name  of  porta  aurea.  It  is  only  on  the 
western  side  that  there  is  room  for  controversy  on  any 
point  beyond  the  naming  of  the  temples.  On  this  side  the 
hill  that  bears  the  wall  rises  above  a  steep  and  narrow 
ravine,  most  unlike  the  plain  that  stretches  below  the 
southern  wall,  and  widely  differing  from  the  broad  dale 
of  the  Akragas  with  its  tall  hills  on  the  other  side.  A  Gate  of 
western  gate,  a  gate  of  H&rakleia,  has  been  placed  on  this 
side  by  some,  and  has  been  denied  by  others  2.  The  only 
place  for  it  would  seem  to  be  where,  nearly  at  the  same 
point,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hypsas  or  Drago  with  its 
tributary  the  brook  of  Saint  Leonard,  the  main  valley 
widens  and  the  cliff  fails.  Here  it  is  that  the  built  wall  boldly 
descends  the  hill  to  span  the  mouth  of  the  small  tributary 
valley8.      Soon  after  this  point,  going  northwards,  the 

1  See  above,  p.  So. 

9  Siefert,  24 ;  Schubring,  19.  Its  existence  ii  hardly  proved  by  the 
phrase  of  Polybiot  (i.  18)  describing  the  Roman  siege ;  Baripy  **  ***€• 
arparowiUvffaw  tr  rois  wpdt  *Hp&K\*uw  *c*Ai/*lroif  ptptffi  rijs  w6\tws.  Caval* 
lari  (p.  86)  seems  to  donbt. 

1  Another  point  shown  to  the  north  seems  less  likely. 
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chap.  vi.  wall  forsakes  the  line  of  the  Hypsas.     Or  more  truly  it 
is  here  that  the  Hypsas,  flowing  from  the  north-west,  joins 
the  wall.     Here  is  a  noble  fragment  of  ancient  masonry, 
the  remains  of  a  wide  bridge  spanning  the  main  ravine 
The  Bridge  and  connecting  the  later  city  with  the  nekropolis.     It  still 
Dead!        bears  the  fitting  name  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead.     From 
that  point  northwards  the  line  of  wall  has  been  variously 
drawn.     Some  make  it  span  the  ravine  and  meet  the  wall 
of  the  akropolis  at  its  south-western  corner.     This  would 
make  the  later  city  take  in  the  steep  ground  immediately 
below  the  akropolis 1.     Others  trace  the  wall  along  the  west 
side  of  the  ravine  of  Saint  Leonard  to  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  akropolis,  leaving  the  elder  city  isolated  as 
before,  joined  on  to  the  younger  only  by  its  eastern  gate 
on  the  narrow  neck2.     This  certainly  seems  the   most 
likely  view.     It  is  hard  to  see  what  object  could  be  gained 
by  taking  the  steep  right  side  of  the  ravine  of  Saint 
Leonard  within  the  city.     It  would  seem  far  more  im- 
portant to  defend  its  other  bank. 
Nature  of       The  space  taken  in  by  the  enclosure  thus  formed  seems 
within  the  a  strange  one  to  have  been  covered  by  the  buildings  of  a 
w*u*  vast  city.    At  Syracuse  we  are  struck,  not  only  by  the 

general  desolation  of  the  forsaken  parte  of  the  city,  but  the 
wildness  of  look  which  some  parts,  say  just  above  the 
theatre  and  the  latomiai  throughout,  must  have  kept  when 
houses  had  grown  up  thickly  on  both  sides  of  them.  Still, 
after  all,  the  greater  part  of  Syracuse  lies  on  two  nearly 
flat  levels,  and,  bating  the  stoniness  of  the  ground,  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  building  on  either  of  them.  The 
forsaken  hill-side  at  Akragas  is  often  bare  and  rocky;  yet, 
cultivated  and  planted  as  so  much  of  it  is,  it  is  far  from 
having  the  same  general  look  of  desolation  as  the  hill-top 
at  Syracuse.    But  its  broken  ground,  its  hills  and  ravines, 

1  PoL  ix.  37.    See  vol  i.  p.  434. 

1  See  Cayallari,  p.  86,  and  compare  hit  map  with  that  of  Scbnbring. 
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must  have  been  far  less  suitable  for  the  laying  out  of  chap.  vi. 
continuous  streets.  The  outer  town  of  Akragas  must  have 
taken  the  shape  of  a  crowd  of  hill- villages,  each  with  its 
steep  sides  leading  up  to  its  own  little  akropolis.  That 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  within  the 
extended  walls  was  fully  occupied  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  large  remains  of  ancient  roads  and  ancient  buildings  of 
various  dates  scattered  over  its  whole  surface.  Here  we 
follow  a  wheel-track ;  here  we  light  on  a  fragment  of  wall, 
on  a  bath,  on  the  foundation  and  pavement  of  an  ancient 
house,  on  a  small  temple,  on  a  nameless  building  with  a 
rich  cornice 1.  Most  or  all  of  these  are  of  much  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Therdn.  But  all  help  to  show  how,  in  the 
days  of  Th£rdn  and  long  after,  the  vast  extent  of  Akragas 
was  covered  with  all  that  comes  of  the  crowded  occupation 
of  a  great  city. 

The  tombs  of  the  dead  are  in  these  ages  of  course  to  be  The  ne- 
looked   for  without  the  walls,  in  the  nekropolis  on  the   ropo 
western  side.     Compared  with  the  vast  store  of  primitive 
tombs  at  Syracuse,  but  few  places  of  burial  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  are  found  within  the  wall  of  Akragas.     But 
the  singular  appearances  in  the  southern  wall,  in  the  inner 
face  of  its  eastern  half,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  the  city.     Tombs   cut  in  the  native  face  of  Tombs  in 
the  rock  that  forms  the  wall  are  in  no  way  wonderful.  ern  ^  " 
But  here  we  not  only  see  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the 
ground,  and  a  special  group  partly  cut  in  the  ground  and 
partly  hewn  in  the  rock  2 ;  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
wall — the  wall    here   being   the  native   rock — has  been 
thoroughly  honeycombed  by  holes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
what  have  been  commonly  and  reasonably  thought  to  be 

1  I  mean  the  round  building  within  the  precinct  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Nioolas.  Hard  by  it  the  small  temple  which  goes  by  the  strange 
name  of  the  Chapel  of  Phalaris.    See  Dennis,  a'13  ;  Gavallari,  87. 

9  Those  known  as  the  Catacombs  of  the  Frangapani;  Cavallari,  88. 
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chap.  vi.  sepulchral,  but  about  which  other  opinions  have  been  risked. 
Specially  strange  is  the  effect  of  this  burrowing  at  those 
points  where  the  rock  which  was  used  as  a  wall  was  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  tower.  Now  these  holes  cannot  be 
older  than  the  fortification  of  the  enlarged  city;  they  are 
not  cut  in  the  untouched  rock  but  in  the  wall  that  was 
shaped  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  past  belief  that  such  tamper* 
ing  with  the  defences  of  the  city  could  have  been  allowed 

Their  late  in  times  when  these  walls  still  defended  it.  The  unavoid- 
able inference  is  that  all  these  holes  are,  what  those  which 
are  cut  in  the  ground  certainly  are,  Christian,  or,  if  any 
one  pleases,  Mussulman,  burying-places  of  later  days.  By 
those  times  Roman  Agrigentum  had  again  shrunk  up 
within  the  old  akropolis,  and  neither  Saracen  nor  Norman 
Girgenti  overleaped  that  boundary.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  city  were  no  longer  walls  in  any  military  sense; 
they  were  open  for  any  one  that  chose  to  burrow  in  them. 
A  village  population  may  well  have  nestled  under  the  for- 
saken bulwarks,  and  more  of  the  temples  than  one  may 
have  been  turned  into  churches  or  mosques  or  both  in  turn. 
The  chances  certainly  are  that  these  very  striking  cuttings 
have  nothing  to  do  either  with  Greek  Akragas  or  with 
Sikanjp/vz- Akragas.  They  most  likely  belong  to  Christian 
Agrigentum  or  to  Mussulman  Girgenti l. 

Temples  and  walls  moreover  were  not  the  only  works 
with  which  the  munificent  tyrant  of  Akragas  adorned  and 
strengthened  his  city.  Water  was  a  thing  of  special  need 
in  the  great  circuit  which  he  laid  out.  For,  unless  we 
count  the  rivulets  which  may  trickle  down  some  of  the 

Water-       ravines,  there  is  none  within  its  bounds.    At  Akragas  then, 

courses.  ° 

as  at  Syracuse,  an  elaborate  system  of  water-courses  was 
needed ;  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  of  the  extension  of  the  city.  And  we  know  for  certain 
that  that  extension  was  accompanied  by  great  works  of 
1  See  Cavallari,  p.  89. 
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drainage.     For  these  too  the  captives  of  Himera  cut  the  chap.  vt. 
stone  as  well  as  for  the  temples.     Of  these  great  drains, 
which  bore  the  name  of  their  engineer  Phaiax,  traces  are 
said  still  to  be  seen l.     And  we  can  at  least  see  the  site  of  The  fish- 
the  great  artificial  fish-pond,  seven  stadia  round  and  twenty 
fathoms  deep,  with  its  fish  and  its  swans  and  its  other 
water-fowl2,  whose   neglect   and  choking-up   the  native 
historian  of  Sicily  laments  3.    We  look  down  on  it  at  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  wall,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  western  of  the  range  of  temples.     In  short 
Theron  designed  to  make  his  city  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  world,  and  he  succeeded.     What  the  tyrant  began 
the  democracy  that  followed  him  went  on  with.     Akragas  Greatness 
became  a  city  hardly  inferior  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  at  the  °      ^Rga<,' 
time  greater  than  Syracuse,  in  extent  and  splendour,  though 
she  always  lagged  behind  Syracuse  in  point  of  external 
dominion.    And,  if  the  growth  of  Greek  colonial  cities  was 
quick,  their  life  was  often  short.     Rich  and  mighty  doubt- 
less from  the  beginning,  according  to  the  standard  of  an 
earlier    time,   Akragas,  at  the  age  of  a   hundred  years, 

1  Diod.  xi.  25  ;  aXXd  Mai  wpds  rcb  twv  iMmnr  ratv  itc  ttjs  w6\«os  Ixpo&s 
vnovofwi  K€tTtoK€v&o$Tjoar.  He  enlarges  on  their  size,  and  adds ;  iwior&Ttjs 
8)  y*v6fi*vot  iQjv  fpyw  6  wpotrayoptvofjiivos  &aia£,  Ztd  tt/K  h6[av  rov  Kara- 
CMtvdffftaros  Iwoirjcrtv  dtp*  kavrov  tcXrj$fjym  tovs  hwov6ftovs  (pcdcucas.  I  willingly 
gire  up  the  subject  of  watercourses  to  Schubring,  who  discourses  in  full 
on  the  matter  at  p.  38.  He  suggests  that  the  <palcucct  were  not  called 
after  Phaiax,  but  that  Phaiax  waa  the  epCnymoi  of  the  <palax<s.  There  is 
certainly  something  odd  in  Dioddros'  words  6  vpoaayoptvofiwos  *a/a£.  StiU 
Phaiax  is  a  real  name,  as  we  shall  find  somewhat  later  in  our  story. 

*  Diod.  xi.  25  ;  elf  Tavrrpr  IwayofUvw  woTapanr  moI  Kpqvaiwv  vtarajv, 
lx&voTpo<p*iov  lyivtro,  woKXovs  irapcx^fuw  'x^**  *'*  rpwpty  teal  dv6kawrtv. 
In  the  other  account  (xiii.  82),  where  he  calls  it  Xifanj  Uros  ttjs  w6K«vs 
X*ipovoii)Toiy  he  says  that  the  fish  were  eff  r<b  fytwaias  Ioti6.<jus.  Athd- 
naios  (xii.  59)  oddly  quotes  Dioddros  as  making  the  fishpond  a  work  of 
Geldn — can  he  mean  Therdn  ? — and  adds  that  the  fish  were  th  tt)¥  t^v^t 
koX  &*6kav<Tir  r#  r4\o*t.  The  swans  are  mentioned  in  both  accounts,  the 
other  birds  in  the  later  one  only. 

•  Diod.  xi.  25 ;  dXX'  oUny  filv  Ir  rofr  for*po*  xpfoots  dfit\rj$tt<ra  <rwf- 
X&vfy*  ««i  &A  to  wkfjBos  tov  xp6vov  KaT«p$<ifnj.  Cf.  Athenaios,  u.  s.  The 
site  is  still  plain  enough,  but  it  is  now  a  garden  without  swans  or  fish. 
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chap.  vi.  began  to  wax  far  richer  and  mightier.  Seventy-four  years 
later  she  was,  for  the  first  but  not  for  the  last  time,  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 


§  8.    The  Reign  cf  HierSn. 
B.C.  478-467. 

Dynasties       The  rule  that  a  tyranny  showed  its  worse  features  under 
<LJ£*U      the  prince  who  inherited,  as  distinguished  from  him  who 
worse.        acquired,  dominion,  did  not  fail  to  come  true  in  the  case  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Deinomenids.     In  the  case  of  a  son 
born,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  the  purple,  it  was  almost  naturally 
so.     But  Geldn  was  succeeded,  not  by  a  son  but  by  a 
brother,  a  brother  whose  fortunes  had  risen  along  with  his 
own,  and  who  had  been  his  comrade  in  the  most  glorious 
day  of  his  life.     Still  there  is  a  marked  fall  at  each  succes- 
Geldn,        sion  among  the  Deinomenid  brothers.    There  is  a  fall  from 
and  Thra-  Gel&n  to  Hier&n ;   there  is  a  fall  again  from  Hier&n  to 
syboulos.     Thrasyboulos.     Gel&n  has  nothing  of  the  tyrant  about  him 
except  the  way  in  which  he  rose  to  power.     Had  he  been 
born  to  be  a  lawful  king,  he  would  have  no  need  for  the 
crimes  of  his  early  career.     We  should  have  heard  only  of 
his  good  rule  over  his  people,  and  of  the  victory  won  by 
him   on  behalf  of  a  wider  world  than  his  own  people. 
Character    Hierdn,  who  did  not  seize  power  for  himself,  but  succeeded 
of  Hierdn.  to  an  established  dominion,  shows  in  his  internal  govern- 
ment every  characteristic  of  the  tyrant  *.    He  is  not  indeed 
charged  with  the  frightful  excesses  of  some  other  tyrants ; 
still  his  rule  is  the  rule  of  a  tyrant,  suspicious,  greedy,  and 
cruel.    He  won  his  chief  fame  by  the  same  course  by  which 
His  vie-      other  tyrants  in  later  times  have  won  theirs.     He  made 

tories  in 

the  games,  himself  a  name  by  splendid  victories  in  the  games  of  old 
Greece,  and  those  victories  were  commemorated  in  the 

1  See  above,  p.  a  18,  note. 
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laureate  strains  of  Pindar  and  other  poets.    And  he  gathered  chap.  vi. 

round  them  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  opening  intellectual  H** 

r         °  patronage 

world  of  Sicily  and  of  all  Hellas.  He  has  had  his  reward  of  poets, 
in  the  praises  of  those  who  best  knew  how  to  bestow  abiding 
praise.  The  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  the  Medicean  age  of 
Florence,  were  forestalled  in  the  few  years'  reign  of  Hierdn 
over  Syracuse  and  JStna.  The  horse-loving  king,  the 
father  of  strangers,  holy  as  being  the  hereditary  hierophant 
of  the  awful  rites  from  which  he  took  his  name l,  lord  of 
Syracuse,  founder  of  iEtna,  defender  of  Lokroi,  victor  of 
Kyme,  stands  forth  in  the  poetry  of  Greece  with  a  blaze  of 
glory  such  as  never  gathered  round  the  name  of  Geldn. 
When  the  panegyrist  goes  on  further  to  speak  of  the  ruler 
mild  to  his  citizens  and  envying  not  the  good,  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  whether  it  is  the  voice  of  simple 
flattery  or  a  voice  of  gentle  warning  taking  its  shape  2. 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  to  him.     Whatever  we  say  Hie  better 
of  the  lord  of  Syracuse  and  founder  of  JJtna,  the  defender  "^versal 
of  Lokroi,  and  still  more  the  victor  of  KymS,  fully  deserves  to**01!- 
all  the  praises  which  the  songs  of  the  poets  have  heaped 
upon  him.     Hier6n  had  fought  at  Himera ;  he  had  shared 
the  glory  of  his  brothers ;  and,  little  as  there  is  to  be  said 
to  his  honour  in  his  own  household,  in  his  own  city,  or  in 
his  own  island,  when  we  once  step  beyond  those  bounds, 
the  Hieron  of  universal  history  is  fully  in  his  place  as  the 
comrade  and  successor  of  Gelon.     Among  the  songs  of  his 
poets,  those  where  we  listen  to  the  clearest  ring  of  truth, 
those  where  we  are  least  tempted  to  suspect  some  under- 
current of  censure  or  warning,  are  the  strains  which  tell 
how  through  Hierdn's  deeds  the  maidens  of  Lokroi  could 

1  Find.  01.  i.  35;  Ivpaictoio*  Imrox&ppa*  0a<ri\r}a.  Pyth.  Hi.  125; 
Ictrott  5i  $a»t*uTT&s  wwrffp.  This  last  epithet  and  some  others  oome  together 
in  the  Hyporchema  of  Pindar  (Bergk,  i.  408)  addressed  to  him  as  fa$4anr 
Upwp  dpfarvfi*  v&rtp  tcrlarop  Alrvat.  'Upw  was  dearly  called  from  the 
ancestral  lepd. 

2  lb. ;  0mjt\€v$  wpavs  dcro*st  oh  $Ooviw  dyaBott.  See  Appendix  XXVII. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


His  Hel- 
lenic cham- 
pionship. 


Compari- 
son of 
Geldn  and 
Hieron. 


Suspicious 
nature  of 
Hierdn's 
govern- 
ment. 


His  mer- 
cenaries. 


dwell  safely  in  their  homes l,  or  that  more  stirring  voice 
which  sang  how  the  Phoenician  and  the  Etruscan  ceased 
from  troubling,  when  they  had  once  felt  the  might  of  the 
lord  of  Syracuse,  first  at  Himera  and  then  beside  the  shore 
of  KymS 2.  The  second  son  of  Deinomenes  has,  like  the 
first,  his  place  among  the  champions  of  Hellas,  the  cham- 
pions of  Europe.  As  such,  let  him  enjoy  his  honours.  And 
we  may  add  that  his  actual  recorded  misdeeds  do  not  seem 
in  number  or  in  blackness  to  have  outdone  those  by  which 
his  brother  became  lord  of  Oela  and  of  Syracuse.  But  he 
had  not  his  brother's  gift  of  making  an  unworthy  rise  to 
power  be  forgotten  in  a  worthier  use  of  it.  In  the  city 
which  he  had  made  his  by  force  and  guile  Geldn  was 
in  life  honoured  as  a  king,  and  in  death  worshipped  as  a 
hero.  Neither  the  praises  of  his  poets  nor  the  real  merits 
of  one  side  of  his  acts  can  avail  to  lift  Hieron  out  of  the 
class  of  tyrants. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  government  of  Hier&n 
was  suspicion.  His  authority  rested  on  the  spears  of  mer- 
cenaries. So  in  some  sort  had  that  of  Gel&n;  but  the 
mercenaries  by  whom  Gel&n  had  been  served  in  his  rise 
to  power  had  passed  into  the  ranks  of  citizens.  As  such, 
they  no  longer  answered  the  purposes  of  Hierfin,  who  ac- 
cordingly gathered   fresh   hirelings  from  all  parts,  as  a 


1  Pindar,  Pyth.  iL  35  ; 

<ri  8',  St  Auvofihu*  ixu,  Z«pvp[a  wpb  Z6fmnr 
Aotcpls  wapOivot  &wv*t, 
woKtfdww  Kap&rojy  If  d/iax&w 
fed  rcdr  Zvvafjuv  tpaxna'  &0<pakit. 
See  below,  p.  240,  and  Appendix  IX. 
1  lb.  i.  136  ; 

\lff<rof»at  vtvaov,  Kpovlatr,  £/icpor 

6<ppa  Mar'  dttcov  6  $ofri£  6  TvpcwrGnr  r*  dXakarbs 

$XV>  rawioTovor  vfiptw  l&ajr 

rdr  wpb  Kbpar 

ota  Xvpcucoalojv  &px$  9aitao$4*T€t  vrflor, 

incv*6pw  fab  vc&v  6  a<piv  Ir  w6rr^  £dAc0*  dAtx/or 

'EAAdft*  *£i\K<w  &ap*las  favXlat. 
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needful  support  of  his  power1.     If  the  dialogue  among  chap,  vl 
the  writings  of  Xenophon  which  bears  his  name  contains  T^^l€r^n 
any  relics  of  genuine  tradition  and  is  not  a  mere  ideal  phon. 
picture  of  tyranny,  Hieron  could  trust  none,  neither  citizen 
nor  friend  nor  wife  nor  beloved  one.     The  tyrant  could 
never  be  certain  that  any  of  these  served  him  from  love 
rather  than  from   fear 2.     He  was  guarded  by  strangers 
rather  than   by  citizens,  by  barbarians   rather  than   by 
Greeks8.     This  is,  to  be  sure, a  general  picture  of  tyranny; 
but  it  proves  something  that  Hierdn  should  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  representative  of  tyranny;  one  can  hardly 
fancy  such  a  picture  being  drawn  of  Gelon. 

On  the  purely  domestic  side  of  Hieron's  character,  there 
is  some  ground  to  think  that  this  picture  is  exaggerated. 
There  are  at  least  anecdotes  which  show  that  he  lived  on  His  wive*, 
terms  of  the  closest  confidence  with  one  at  least  of  his 
wives.  Of  these  he  had  three.  A  daughter  of  Nikokles 
of  Syracuse  was  the  mother  of  his  son  DeinomenSs  4.  She 
was  followed  by  the  daughter  of  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  6  and 

1  Diod.  xi.  48 ;  axrros  te  (troXoywv  ical  w*pl  airrdv  avcrrrjfia  £lvojv  vapa- 
(Tk€v6(ojv,  inr*\&f*0av*v  &r<pa\(vs  *a${£uv  rrjv  fta<Ti\day.  Cf.  the  proverb 
preserved  by  Zenobios  (v.  88) ;  2j«cAo?  trrparidrrrjs'  wapoipiatifs  iwd  fivoit 
l-XpStvTo  <rrpaTt&TCus,  <fa  twl  woXv  oi  irrb  'Upwvi.  I  suppose  this  means  the 
first  Hierdn ;  but  among  these  late  collectors  we  cannot  expect  2*«cA<fc  and 
XiKf\i4jrr}s  to  be  distinguished. 

*  The  whole  of  the  Dialogue  between  Hierdn  and  Simdnides  is  devoted 
to  setting  forth  the  wretchedness  of  the  tyrant  from  the  confessed  ex- 
periences of  one  of  the  class.  The  nr*t  chapter  is  largely  employed  in 
showing  how  little  the  tyrant  can  enjoy  love,  friendship,  or  anything  else, 
because,  as  nothing  can  be  denied  to  him,  he  cannot  be  sure  that  anything 
is  given  to  him  willingly.  The  name  of  Dailochos  in  c.  31  must  como  from 
some  contemporary  source.  Cf.  the  fragment  in  A  then.  x,  30  (Bergk,  i. 
425),  with  the  names  of  Chimaros  and  Agathdn. 

8  Xen.  Hier,  vi.  5 ;  hi  8i  pivots  fUv  ftaXkov  fj  woXlrats  martvuv,  $ap$dpois 
&  fxdXXor  1j0HkXffffip.    He  adds,  with  a  clear  reference  to  the  changes  of  % 
population  at  Syracuse  and  elsewhere;   Ivithfuiv  &  robs  p\v  l\tvOtpovs 
SovKovs  ?x€iyt  r°fr  &^  dovAovr  &yayK&(«rtcu  voiav  l\*v$ipovt. 

*  SchoL  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  11a.    He  quotes  Philistos  and  Timaios. 

*  See  above,  p.  an. 
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chap.  vi.  by  the  niece  of  Therdn  of  Akragas1.  But  as  regards  his 
general  government,  there  is  distinct  evidence  to  show  its 
His  spies,  specially  suspicious  character.  The  Greek  tongue  in  its 
Doric  form  was  enriched  by  new  words  to  describe  the 
spies  of  both  sexes  whom  the  lord  of  Syracuse  employed 
to  make  their  way  into  every  social  gathering  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  bring  their  report  to  their  master2.  This 
we  may  believe.  It  is  going  too  far  when  a  late  writer 
tells  us  that  Hierdn  forbade  the  people  of  Syracuse  to  open 
their  lips  at  all,  and  that  they  therefore  took  to  the  lan- 
guage of  gestures  3.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hieron's 
reign  was  a  reign  of  violence ;  the  days  of  Gel6n,  with 
his  mild  rule  and  frank  demeanour,  had  passed  away.  It 
was  also  a  reign  of  heavy  exactions.  Hierdn,  like  the 
Conqueror  of  England,  had  fallen  into  covetousness,  and 
greediness  he  loved  withal 4.  And  his  disputes  with  the 
worthiest  of  his  own  kindred  form  no  small  part  of  the 
history  of  his  time. 

Of   the    Greek    tyrant    it   is    specially  to  be  looked 

for  that  his  foes  should  be  they  of  his  own  household. 

H!rTp\      ^e  sPec^  object  of  the  jealousy  of  Hierdn  was  his 

zfilos.         own  brother  Polyzelos.     Entrusted  by  Gel&n  with   the 

charge  of  his  young  son,  the  third  son  of  Deinomenes  had 

further  won  the  love  which  the  people  of  Syracuse  refused 

1  This  is  perhaps  the  wife  of  whom  Plutarch  tells  the  story,  Apophth. 
%ltpwost  3  ;  KoihopTfBth  inr6  tivos  tls  t^k  ZwtwMa*  tov  ar6parost  friaro  rijr 
avrov  ywcutea  (Mrjtiivor*  wtpi  rofrrov  <ppd<ra<rar  ij  82  dwer  furjv  y&p  rotovror 
&wayras  robs  fc&pas  6(uv.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  same  wife  who  aski 
a  question  of  Simdnidds. 

9  Arist.  Pol.  v.  9.  3;  teal  rb  pi)  \<w$ay*iv  wupaaOai  taa  Tvyx&yu  Tl* 
\tyw  1j  wpdrrvr  rw  dpxofibw,  dXX*  ttvat  Marcurie6wovs,  otov  v*pl  Xvpa- 
kovijIovs  al  mnaywyifcs  tca\ovfi€rcu  /rol  robs  &ra*ov<rrct?,  otis  t£iw(fjjf*v  6 
'Upcw,  6itov  rts  cfy  awovffla  1j  avkkoyos.  The  names  seem  coined  for  the 
occasion,  liko  the  names  coined  to  describe  doings  of  Tiberius  of  another 
kind. 

3  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

4  Diod.  xL  67 ;  Ijv  xat  <pi\6pyvfKn  *oi  fitmos,  mt  *a06\ov  rrjt  dvkSnjros 
itai  KdKoKafxBlas  r&teXfov  dMarptAraros. 
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to  their  actual  ruler l.     The  friendship  too  of  Th6r6n  of  chap.  ti. 
Akragas  passed  on  the  death  of  Gel&n,  not  to  Gel&n's 
successor  in  the  dominion  of   Syracuse,  but  to  the  new 
husband  of  his  own  daughter  Damareta.     A  brother  who  Hierdn's 
was  dangerous  to  the  tyranny  in  so  many  ways  needed  againgt 
to  be  got  rid  of  or  to  be  made  harmless.     In  a  distant  and  hwbrother- 
dangerous  foreign  service  he  might  be  got  rid  of  easily 
and  quietly.     The  arts  by  which  the  fate  of  Uriah  had 
been  compassed  among  the  kinsmen  of  the  Phoenician 
were  not  unknown  in  the  policy  which  sought  to  find  out 
what  words  every  man  in  Syracuse  spoke  to  his  fellow. 
The  errand  on  which  Polyzelos  was  sent  marks  a  chief  Foreign 
difference  between  the  policy  of  Hierdn  and  that  of  Geldn.  Hieron ; 
Except  so  far  as  dealings  with  the  lord  of  Zankle  were  JJJJJjJ*8* 
necessarily  dealings  with  the  lord  of  Rhegion,  the  warfare  Gelon. 
and  policy  of  Gelon  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  beyond 
his  own  island.     He  guarded  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  but  he 
sought  for  no  dominion  beyond  their  waters.     He  made 
no  conquests,  he  planted  no  colonies,  beyond  their  bounds. 
He  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  no  prince  or  people  out  of 
Sicily  except  as  matter  of  sheer  self-defence.     But  the 
policy  of  Hier&n  was  that  of  later  lords  of  Syracuse,  with 
whom  one  great  object  was  the  winning  of  dominion,  or 
at  least  of  influence,  in  other  lands  than  Sicily,  and  above 
all  in  the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.     In  the  affairs  of 
that  land  he  had  at  this  moment  an  honourable  oppor- 
tunity for  interfering.     The  Krotoniats  were  carrying  on 
a  war  against   that  feeble  remnant  of  mighty  Sybaris 
which  still  kept  on  a  precarious  life  as  an  independent 
state.     Hier6n  did  at  least  take  the  side  of  the  weaker  Hieron  de- 
party,  and  PolyzSloe  was  bidden  to  lead  an  army  to  the  sprites 
defence  of  the  Sybarites.     He  was  sent,  so  men  said,  in  JgJjJJJJ 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  men 
of  Krotdn.    The  story  is  told  in  various  ways.     In  one 


See  Appendix  XXIII. 
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chap.  ti.  version  Polyzfilos  declines  or  evades  the  dangerous  com- 
mand ;  in  another  he  wages  the  war  with  such  success  as 
still  further  to  arouse  his  brother's  jealousy.     In  a  third 
tale  the  enemies  against  whom  he  is  sent  are  not  Greeks 
in  Italy,  but  Sikels  in  their  own  island  1.     In  all  versions 
the  brothers  become  open  enemies,  and  Polyzelos  seeks 
shelter  at  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law  at  Akragas. 
War  be-         The  friendship  between  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
Hierdnandwas   now  broken  for  a  season,  and  was  perhaps  never 
b^TtS-    again  restored  so  firmly  as  it  had  stood  in  the  days  of 
47<>.  Geldn.     Hierdn  at  once  declared  war  against  the  protector 

Mediation  of  his  exiled  brother.     In  one  version  Therdn  enters  the 
nides.         dominions  of  Hierfin,  and  marches  as  far  as  the  river  Gelas  ; 
but  actual  warfare  is  hindered  by  the  mediation  of  the  poet 
Kapjs  and  Sim6nid£s  8.    And  this  story  seems  to  have  got  mixed  up 
knK&r       with  a  tale  of  the  two  kinsmen  of  Therdn,  Kapys  and  Hip- 
pokrat&s,  who  are  said  to  have  revolted  against  him,  and  to 
have  joined  some  enemy  of  his,  perhaps  Hier&n,  perhaps  the 
Carthaginians  3.     In  another  account  Hierdn  is  made  to 
win  back  the  friendship  of  Thfiron  by  a  singular  deed  of 
treachery.    The  lord  of  Akragas  and  Himera,  who  left 
behind  him  so  honoured  a  memory  at  Akragas,  could 
Thrafy-      hardly  have  won  much  good  will  at  Himera,     That  city 
Himera.     could  have  gained  nothing  by  driving  out  its  former 
tyrant  Terillos  when  Therdn  entrusted  its  rule  to  his  son 
Thrasydaios.    As  usual,  the  worst   features  of  tyranny 
came  out  in  the  second  generation.     The  son  of  Therdn 
walked  not  in  the  ways  of  his  father.     His  rule  at  Himera 
was  oppressive,  and  drew  on  him  general  hatred.    Under 
the  yoke  of  Terillos  the  men  of  Himera  had  called  in 
Thferdn  as  a  deliverer;    under  the  yoke  of  Therdn's  son 
they  held  it  useless  to  appeal  to  his  father,  deeming  that 

1  On  all  these  points  iee  Appendix  XXIII. 

9  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

8  See  Appendix  XXIII,  and  above,  p.  147. 
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from  him  they  would  have  no  fair  hearing.    Was  this  a  chap.  vi. 
general  common-place  of  human  nature,  or  does  it  point  T^  Hi™e* 

&  r  '  r  raiaus  offer 

to  a  weak  side  in  Theron's  character,  the  common  weak  themselves 
side  in  the  character  of  princes  ?  Under  the  usual  de- 
lusion that  any  change  of  masters  must  be  for  the  better, 
the  men  of  Himera  betook  themselves  to  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse. They  offered  to  give  up  their  city  into  his  hands, 
and  to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  the  lord  of  Akragas. 
Hierdn,  it  would  seem,  thought  that  any  immediate  gain 
that  would  come  to  him  from  the  very  distant  possession 
of  Himera  was  of  less  moment  than  the  common  cause  of 
rulers  against  their  subjects.  He  betrayed  his  Himeraian  He  betrays 
suppliants  to  Thfirdn.  Instead  of  giving  them  any  help,  or  Theron. 
seemingly  any  answer,  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  lord 
of  Akragas  to  say  what  was  going  on.  Between  the  two 
tyrants  a  peace  was  easily  patched  up.  Hier&n,  widowed  of 
his  Syracusan  and  his  Bhegine  wife,  took  Therfin's  niece  in 
marriage1,  and  the  present  husband  of  Damareta  was 
restored  to  his  honours  at  Syracuse.  But  a  frightful  Venseance 
vengeance  fell  on  the  discontented  party  in  Himera. 
Theron,  so  mild  at  Akragas,  sent,  perhaps  went  in  person, 
to  the  city  where  he  had  won  his  highest  fame,  and  there 
let  slay  all  who  had  spoken  or  acted  against  him,  who  were 
many  in  number  *. 

In  another  version  Thrasydaios  and  PolyzSlos  are  brought  Other  ver- 
more  closely  together.  Thrasydaios,  from  what  motive  is 
not  explained,  stirs  up  Polyzelos  against  his  brother,  and 
promises  him  help  in  any  enterprise  against  him.  Simo- 
nides  steps  in  and,  in  some  way  not  very  clearly  described, 
reconciles  the  contending  princes8.  In  these  accounts 
Himera  seems  to  be  forgotten;  but  we  have  other  dark 
notices  of  disturbances  there4,  and  we  have  one  more 

1  See  above,  p.  336,  and  Appendix  XXVI. 

1  See  Appendix  XXIII.  '  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar,  OL  xii,  the  one  addressed  to  Ergoteles  of 
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chap,  vl  distinct  statement  as  to  its  affairs.  The  year  after  the 
™jT**'V  massacre,  which  seems  to  have  seriously  lessened  the  num- 
of  ffimcr*.  ber  of  the  citizens  of  Himera,  Therdn  found  it  expedient 
to  send  fresh  colonists  thither.  Himera  had  been  from 
the  beginning  a  city  of  mixed  race,  a  Dorian  element 
having  been  mingled  with  the  ChaDridian  majority l.  The 
lord  of  Doric  A  tragas,  in  inviting  settlers  from  all  parts, 
sought  specially  to  strengthen  this  Doric  element  in 
Himera1.  It  may  be  that  now  Ergoteles  of  Knossos  in 
Crete,  Ergoteles  sung  of  by  Pindar,  when  driven  from  his 
native  city  by  some  civil  broil,  received  the  citizenship  of 
Himera.  Bat  the  victory  which  Pindar  sang  belongs  to 
a  later  time  when  Emmenids  no  longer  ruled  in  Himera. 

Action  of       The  version  of   this   story  which   makes  the  quarrel 

Italy.         between  Hierdn  and  PolyzSlos  arise  out  of  warfare  in  Italy 

falls  in  with  the  other  notices  which  set  Hieron  before  us 

as  playing  an  active  part  in  Italian  affairs.     As  sometimes 

happens  with  men  of  mixed  character,  he  plays  a  far  more 

honourable  part  at  a  distance  than  he  does  nearer  home. 

He  steps  in  both  to  save  Greek  Italy — and  Sicily  too — from 

barbarian  invasion,  and  also  to  save  particular  Greek  cities 

from  oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  Greek  neighbours. 

We  have  seen  him  step  in  to  save  the  remnant  of  Sybaris 

Designs  of  from  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  Krotdn.     He  steps  in  also 

againat       to  save  the  Italian  Lokroi  from  overthrow  at  the  hands 

Lokroi.       0j  ^he  prince  who  reigned  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  affair  of  Himera,  Anaxilas  of 

Zankld  and  Rhegion  and  his  son  Kleophrdn  threatened  the 

Knossos  and  Himera,  of  whom  we  shall  hare  to  ipeak  again,  refer  vaguely 
to  disturbances  in  the  latter  city.    See  Appendix  XXIIL 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

9  Diod.  xi.  49  (it  is  a  comfort  to  get  back  to  him  after  the  Scholiast*) ; 
e4p*r,  iut*.  rip  'l/upai*v  <f<pay^t  6pvr  rip  wfoir  oUcijr6pw  teofUrtp, 
cvrtftuw  f It  TavTT}v  tow  re  Aoaptat  teat  toV  4XA«r  robs  0ov\ofUrovt  bn>- 
KiToypafrjatr. 
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independence,  perhaps  designed  the  utter  overthrow,  of  Lo-  chap,  vl 
kroi.     Anaxilas,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  since  the  battle  of 
Himera,  acknowledged  some  kind  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the   lord  of  Syracuse1.      An   embassy  from   the 
overlord  was  enough.     Chromios,  the  comrade  and  brother-  Mission  of 
in-law  of  Geldn   and  Hier6n,  was  sent  to  announce  hisdeii^Jmoe 
mighty  kinsman's  will.     Anaxilas  ceased  from  troubling  of  t^**0*- 
Lokroi,  and  to  this  interference  Hier6n  owed  one  of  the 
most  genuine  pieces  of  praise  ever  bestowed  on  him  by 
his   poets2.      This   enterprise   and  humiliation  were   the 
last  recorded  events  of  the  life  of  Anaxilas.     He  died  the  Death  of 
next  year.     His  son  Kleophrdn,  or  Leophron,  who  seems  B  0  4U 
to  have  acted  as  his  representative  in  Zankl£,  must  have 
died   before    him 3.      He   left  his    power  to    two   other  His  sons 
sons  of  tender  age  under  a  guardian   named   Mikythos  under  the 
son  of  Choiros,  a  faithful   steward,   of   whom  we    shall  5*.™°* 

'  \  Mikythos. 

hear  again,  and  .who  discharged  his  trust  better  than 
Gel6n  had  discharged  his  trust  towards  the  sons  of  Hip- 
pokrates4. 

The  wholesale  transportation  of  the  inhabitants  from  Transport- 
one  city  to  another  has,  under  the  rule  of  the  tyrants,  inhabH- 
become  as  familiar  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  as  it  had  ante* 
always  been  among  the  despots  of  the  East.     We  have 
seen  what  Gelon  did  in  this  way  in  his  own  birth-place 


1  See  above,  p.  34. 

9  The  verses  of  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  34,  have  been  quoted  already  (see 
above,  p.  231).  The  story  is  told  by  several  scholiasts.  Anaxilas  is  at 
war  with  Lokroi,  and  Chromios  is  sent  with  the  message.  In  another 
vermon  (Pyth.  i.  98)  the  designs  of  Anaxilas  seem  to  go  farther ;  \6xpovs 
{fitkricw  &p&rjw  &*o\lo<u.     (See  Appendix  X.) 

*  See  Appendix  IX,  X. 

*  Clinton  fixes  the  death  of  Anaxilas  to  B.  o.  476.  Mikythos  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  vii.  170;  0  8)  MlxvOos,  oUirrjt  far  'ArofcAlw,  Mrpowos 
"Pifyfov  Kara\4\ttwro.  Diodoros  (xi.  48)  is  fuller ;  rijr  Tvparri&a  fo*M£aro 
MimOos  m<XT*v$*U,  &<rrc  dwo&ovrcu  roh  riicrois  toS  rtk«vrff<ravrost  ohot  plots 
ri^K  jkiiciar.    Cf.  Justin,  iv.  2.  a.     See  Appendix  XXIX. 
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chap.  vi.  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  seen  what  Therftn  did  at 
Himera  after  a  deed  of  blood  such  as  is  nowhere  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Geldn.  Forced  migrations  of  this  kind, 
helped  on  by  other  migrations  which  were  not  forced,  had 
caused  not  a  few  to  exchange  the  citizenship  of  their  native 
city  for  that  of  some  other  to  which  they  belonged  only 
by  adoption.  We  have  heard  Ergotel£s  of  Knossos  de- 
scribed to  assembled  Hellas  as  Ergoteles  of  Himera,  and 
two  men  more  famous  than  ErgotelSs  were  presently  to  be 
described  in  the  like  sort  by  the  names  of  cities  which 
Hier6nof  were  not  theirs  by  birth.  Hierdn  himself,  by  birth  of 
na*  Gela,  received  the  poet's  tribute  both  as  Hieron  of  Syracuse 
and  as  Hierdn  of  JEtna  \  Chromios  too,  so  nearly  allied  to 
him  in  every  way,  once,  like  him,  of  Gela,  then  of  Syracuse, 
was  also  proclaimed  in  the  games  of  Nemea  by  the  same 
local  description  2.  The  right  of  either  so  to  describe  him- 
self, the  right  of  iEtna  to  rank  among  the  cities  of  Hellas, 
Eruption  had  been  won  in  a  strange  fashion.  The  cloud-capped 
B.o.  475!  mountain  whose  abiding  snow  struck  men  from  Old  Greece 
as  a  thing  of  wonder  was  busy  in  Hieron's  day  sending 
forth  its  rivers  of  fire  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  fruitful 
Sicily  3.  So  sang  both  Pindar  and  JSschylus,  and  Pindar's 
trade  laid  on  him  the  task  of  recording,  not  only  the 
physical  revolutions  of   the   mountain,  but  the   political 

1  On  the  dates,  see  Appendix  XXVII. 
*  See  Appendix  X. 

8  See  the  description  of  JStna  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  33,  beginning 

vvy  y€  pAv 
rai  0'  inrlp  Kvfias  dAt  «/>*«' fs  6\0ai 
SixcAia  8*  airrov  irt<(«  cripva  Xayy&wra, 
and  mark  the  skill  with  which  Kymd  is  brought  in  here  to  lead  up  to  the 
mention  of  Hiercn's  victory  at  Kyme  further  on.     Compare  the  kindred 
passage  in  iEschvlus,  Prom.  363,  of  which  see   below,  p.  279.    The  re- 
ference in  both   passages  is  clearly  to  the  great  eruption  of  475.    It  is 
clearly  fixed  to  that  date  by  Thucydides,  iii.  116.     It  was  fifty  years  before 
B.  0.  425.    The  Parian  Chronicle  (Muller,  i.  550,  Flack,  24,  25)  places  it  in 
the  same  year  as  the  battle  of  Plataia  (479) ;  rb  nvp  tppurj  x[aov,  kv  Xi*]cA/f 
w€pl  Ti)y  Afrroar  or  Atmjv,  or  whatever  is  the  right  filling  up. 
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revolutions  of  the  city  to  which  it  was  so  dangerous  a  chap.  vi. 
neighbour.     In  the  days  of  the  Pious  Brethren  it  was  the 
lands  of  Katane  on  which  the  fire-flood  spread  itself ;  they 
were  now  the  lands  of  Katane  no  longer. 

It  fell  in  short  to  the  lot  of  the  laureate  of  tyrants 
to  tell,  as  gently  as  a  laureate  could,  the  deeds  of  the  man 
who  took  to  himself  the  name  of  a  founder  on  the  strength 
of  wiping  out  the  name  of  a  Hellenic  city  and  driving 
forth  its  people  from  their  homes.  Naxos,  eldest  of 
Sikeliot  cities,  formed  part  of  the  dominion  which  had 
been  won  by  Hippokrates,  and  which  had  passed  from 
him  to  Gelon  and  to  Hieron1.  Of  Katane  we  have 
heard  nothing  during  all  these  changes;  but  it  is  now 
spoken  of  in  a  way  which  implies  that  it  too  was  among 
the  possessions  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse.  The  year  before  Hieron 
the  eruption,  Hieron  had,  in  the  full  wantonness  of  des-  the  people 
potism,  caused  all  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos  and  Katane  ^  *OUII<k 
to  transport  themselves  to  Leontinoi 2.  The  empty  -^ta*- 
Katane  he  peopled  afresh  with  five  thousand  settlers 
from  Peloponnesos  and  five  thousand  more  from  Syracuse, 
making  thus  a  city  of  a  myriad  citizens.  Among  them 
he  parted  out  both  the  former  land  of  Katane4  and  much 
other  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  rich  plain  between 
the  two  cities,  once  called  after  Leontinoi  and  afterwards 
after  Katane3.  The  sending  forth  of  colonists  from 
Syracuse  is  to  be  noted.  Widely  as  the  city  had  spread 
beyond  its  old  bounds,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  citizens  would  seem  to  have  been  in  still  greater  pro- 
portion. By  a  kind  of  fiction — a  legal  fiction  we  can 
hardly  call  it — Katane,  peopled  by  new  citizens,  was  held 

1  See  above,  p.  106. 

9  DiocL  xi.  49 ;  robs  Haflovs  ical  robs  Karavaioxn  kit  rStr  vaTpt&wv  dvaara- 
$bmu  ptrtpKiatv  elf  tovj  AcovriVovr,  «a2  /wrd  raw  iyxcapiuv  w/KHrfrafe 
Karouctiv  rfjr  w6\iv. 

*  lb. ;  t^v  x&pav  oi>  p&vw  rip  Kararalav,  dXXcL  teal  wotety  rrjs  6fUpov 
wpocOtls  tcoTi/cXrfpo^rjct,  fivplovs  wkypfams  oUcfyropas. 

B   % 
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chap.  vi.  to  have  become  a  new  city,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  new 

name.     That  new  name  it  took  from  the  great  mountain, 

and  for  a  while  Katan&  was  officially  named  JEtna.     It 

was  specially  placed  under  the  protection  of  iEtnaean  Zeus, 

Hierfa       and  an  jEtnsean  feast  was  held  in  his  honour  *.     Of  the 

jEta**  °f  ^1 thus  founded  Hierdn  was  held  to  be  the  founder.    And 

both  himself  and  his  friend  Chromios,  once  men  of  Gela, 

then  men   of   Syracuse,  took  to  themselves  yet  a  new 

description,  and  were  enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  of 

JStna. 

Policy  of        Two  motives  are  said  to  have  led  Hier&n  to  this  act. 

in  the         One  was  a  plain  motive  of  policy.     j^Btna  was  to  be  a  bul- 

tion**'       TO'k  °f  his  dominion  over  Syracuse,  a  city  of  refuge  in 

case  his  dominion  over  Syracuse  should  ever  be  overthrown. 

Hierdn  knew  well  enough  how  liable  to  overthrow  such  a 

power  as  his  always  was ;    nothing  would  strengthen  it 

better  than  to  have  a  stronghold  at  hand  peopled  by  men 

who  were  bound  to  him  by  other  ties  than  those  of  simple 

fear.     How  wisely  he  reckoned  in  this  point  of  view  we 

shall  presently  see  when  the  evil  day  did  come,  not  indeed 

on  himself,  but  on  his  house  and  his  dominion.     With  this 

politic  aim  was  joined  a  more  sentimental  feeling.     He 

longed  for  the  honours  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his 

Geldnand  brother  in  life  and  death.     Founder  of  a  myriad-peopled 

founders,    city,  he  hoped  that  he  might  one  day  receive  the  same 

heroic  worship   which   was   paid  to  Geldn  at  Syracuse2. 

But  the  two  cases  were  wholly  different.     Whatever  we 

call  Gel&n  at  Megara  or  Euboia  or  his  native  Gela,  at 

Syracuse  he  really  was  a  founder.     To  the  new  city  on  the 

mainland  and  to  its  citizens  he  was  well  nigh  as  true  a 

1  Schol.  01.  vi.  162  ;  Iv  rfj  KXtvq  Atoy  Alrvcuov  SyaXpa  ttyvrm  iced  lopri) 
Alrrcua  koXhtcu.  Could  this  hare  gone  on  at  Indesa  or  anywhere  in  the 
aoholiast's  time  ? 

*  Diotloros  (xi.  49)  couples  the  two  motives ;  tovto  V  tvpaft  cnrtvfojv  &pa 
fiir  lx<(r  fioijfiuav  irolprjv  6^t6\oyw  irpbs  reb  tmofoas  \p*fast  &pa  61  xal  tic 
ttjs  ycvofxtvrjs  fivpi&vtyov  mJAco*  rifidr  $x€ty  ipoMa. 
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founder  as  Archias  was  to  the  elder  city  in  the  island.  If  chap.  vi. 
he  had  not  called  Achradina  into  being,  he  had  welded 
Achradina  and  Ortygia  into  one  whole,  and  had  given  the 
enlarged  Syracuse  the  fresh  life  of  a  new  city.  And  he 
had  founded  the  new  without  disturbing  the  old,  save  by 
bringing  back  again  those  who  had  been  already  driven 
from  their  homes.  He  had  made  Syracuse  the  head  of 
Hellenic  Sicily,  mightier  than  any  city  of  the  older  lands 
of  Hellas.  To  his  new  iEtna  Hieron  had  given  nothing 
but  a  new  name  and  new  inhabitants,  planted  and  enriched 
at  the  cost  of  the  old  citizens  and  their  neighbours. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  this  so-called  foundation  of  iEtna 
was  looked  on  by  Hier&n  as  the  most  glorious  exploit 
of  his  life1.  His  ears  were  before  all  things  tickled 
when  his  poets  called  him  the  renowned  founder  of  an 
illustrious  city,  a  city  which  bore  the  name  of  the  fiery 
mountain  which  Zeus  had  chosen  as  his  Sicilian  throne. 
Of  that  city  he  was  founder  and  citizen,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  king  or  tyrant  in  his  own  person.  Foreseeing  perhaps  Deino- 
a  firmer  rule  for  his  house  in  his  new  foundation  than  in  jjf^tna.  g 
Gela  or  in  Syracuse,  he  ordained  iEtna,  as  we  learn  from  the 
strains  of  his  poet,  to  be  the  kingdom  of  his  son  Deino- 
men£s2.  The  royal  title  is  given  to  him  in  so  marked  a 
way  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there  was  some 
formal  proclamation  of  kingship  in  iEtna.  And  such  pro- 
clamation is  at  least  more  likely  in  the  new-founded  city 
than  in  the  elder  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.  In  iEtna  Guardian- 
the  young  Deinomenes  was  to  reign,  under  the  guardian-  chromio*. 
ship  of  his  uncle  Chromios,  as  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace  3. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet  at  least,  the  King  of  ^Etna 
was  to  be  a  constitutional  king.  Pindar  sang  of  the  god- 
built  freedom  of  the  new  city,  where  kings  and  citizens  were 
to  dwell  in  unity  by  the  banks  of  Amenanos,  where  a  king 

1  See  Appendix  XXVIL  »  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

'  See  Appendix  X  and  XXVII. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Hierin's 

alleged 

exclusion 

from  the 

Olympic 

games. 

b.c.  476. 

Speech  of 

Themii- 

toklee. 


of  the  Hylleid  tribe  was  to  reign  according  to  the  laws 
of  Hyllos,  like  his  Herakleid  fellows  in  more  ancient 
Sparta1.  But  it  would  seem  that  even  the  flatterer,  in 
looking  forward  to  the  glories  of  the  son,  could  not  wholly 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  real  deeds  of  the  father.  Father 
and  son  alike  needed  covert  warnings  and  exhortations 
to  rule  justly,  to  keep  their  hands  frdm  base  gain,  and 
to  make  Croesus  the  model  of  their  rule  rather  than 
Phalaris2.  Hierdn  himself,  having  set  his  son  on  his 
new  throne,  falls  back  on  the  Syracusan  name.  But  the 
new  creation  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  still  the  iEtnaean 
host  who  welcomes  the  minstrel  to  his  home  by  the  fount 
of  Arethousa  3. 

Our  notices  of  Hier&n  in  his  character  of  founder  of 
JEtna,  come  chiefly  from  the  odes  in  which  Pindar  sings 
the  praises  whether  of  Hier6n  of  jEtna  or  of  Hierdn 
of  Syracuse.  To  the  order  of  those  odes,  to  the  victories 
of  Hier6n  at  Olympia,  Pyth&,  and  elsewhere  we  shall  come 
presently.  But  in  connexion  with  the  Olympic  fame  of 
Hierdn  there  is  a  strange  story  which  so  oddly  forestalls  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  later  lord  of  Syracuse  that  one  is 
tempted  to. doubt  whether  the  tale  has  not  wandered  out  of 
its  place,  according  to  the  general  law  that  any  story  of  any 
Syracusan  tyrant  may  be  freely  told  of  any  other.  Yet  we  are 
told  on  fairly  decent  authority  that  at  one  Olympic  festival, 
seemingly  the  first  after  the  flight  of  Xerx£s  and  the  death  of 
Hamilkar,  the  tyrant  Hier6n  sent  horses  to  contend  in  the 
games,  and  caused  a  costly  tent  to  be  set  up  for  those  who 
had  come  on  his  errand.  But  Themistokles  made  a  speech  to 
the  assembled  Greeks,  bidding  them  tear  down  the  tent  of 

1  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

9  See  Appendix  VII  and  XXVII,  and  above,  p.  73. 

*  Pind.Pyih.iii.  iao; 

tcai  k*v  tr  ravulr  p6\ov  lorJar  ri/a^m  $6Xa<r<ray 

'AptOoveay  M  Kp&va*  wap  Almuor  $lvov, 

ts  *Xvpax6a<jaiai  vffiti  fkiaiXefo. 
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the  tyrant  and  hinder  his  horses  from  taking  their  chance  chap.  vi. 

in  the  race  \    Here  no  special  motive  is  assigned ;  it  seems 

to  be  taken  for  granted  that  to  be  a  tyrant  is  of  itself  a 

crime  to  be  punished  by  being  shut  out  from  Hellenic 

fellowship.      A  later  version  makes  Themistokles,   amid 

general  applause,  give  as  a  reason  for  the  course  which 

he  counselled  that  Hieron,  who  had  stood  aloof  from  the 

great  struggle  of  Hellas,  was  unworthy  to  take  a  part  in 

the  common  Hellenic  festival a.     It  is  hardly  possible  that 

this  particular  charge   could  have  been  brought  against 

a  man  who  had  played  his  part  against  the  Phoenician  at 

Himera,  while  the  fame  of  that  great  day  was  still  fresh. 

But  we  have  seen  from  various  accounts  of  the  embassy 

to  Geldn  that  this   is  exactly  the  kind  of  reason  which 

was  likely  to  attach  itself  to  the  story  a  generation  or  two 

later  3.      The  suggestion  of  a  modern  writer  is  far  more  Motives 

likely,  that,  if  anything  of  the  kind  happened  at  all,  the  toklGs! 

wrath  of  Themistokles  and  the  assembled  Greeks  was  stirred 

up  by  men   from  Naxos   and  KatanS,   fresh  from  their 

forced  migration,  who  could  tell  assembled  Hellas,  above 

all  its  Ionian  portion,  how  two  Hellenic  and  Ionian  cities, 

one  of  them  the  eldest  child  of  Hellas  on  Sicilian  ground, 

had  fared  at  the   hands   of  the   man  who  sought  after 

Hellenic  honours  in  so  boastful  a  guise  4.     But  the  tale  is 

so  like  a  tale  of  Dionysios  told  on  better  witness  that 

it  is  only  with   fear  and  trembling  that  we  can  admit 

1  Plat.  Theorist.  35  ;  0*6<ppaiTTot  \v  rois  Htpl  pacrikttas  laropu  rov 
&c/u<rroK\4a  wtfOparros  tls  'Okvpwiav  'Upcaros  twwovs  dywvtUTcLs  teal  aKijyjpr 
rtva  icaTHJKtvaafiiyrjv  woKvt€\G>s  (rHf<rcurrost  clircfr  kv  rois  "EAAqo-t  \6yov,  arc 
Xpj)  Tr)r  (r/crjr^y  btapndavu  rov  rvpdwov  tto2  itaikvffai  rovs  tvwovs  dyojvlaaaOcu. 
This  is  dangerously  like  the  story  of  Lysias  and  Dionysios,  Diod.  xiv.  109. 
See  more  below,  p.  270. 

*  This  comes  from  /F.I i mi,  Var.  Hist.  ix.  5  ;  eifuorotcKrjs  'Upwva  IJKorra 
*ls  'OXvfiwlay  'OXvpnfcy  dyofUvojv  Tmrovs  Syovra  €}p£*  rrjs  dyowlas,  *lm&v  rbv 
1^1  fA«TO\a06vra  rod  fitylarov  rwv  Kivtivvtuv  twv  wanjyvpicjy  pcrakapfi&vetv 
fiij  fciv  tea)  liryvi(h)  6  ec/uoroxAqr.  This  late  compiler  fancies  Hierdn  to 
have  come  in  person,  which  is  most  unlikely. 

*  See  above,  p.  343.  *  Lloyd,  pp.  12  7-1 31. 
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chap.  vi.   the  tradition  of  Hierdn's  dishonour  at  Olympia  to  even  a 
doubtful  place  in  our  history. 

Hierdn's         But  the  most  honourable  field  of   Hierdn's   personal 
Italy.         action,  as  distinguished  from  the  one  great  day  on  which 
he  was  his  brother's  comrade,  is  again  to  be  found  in  Italy. 
We  have  twice  seen  him  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  help 
Greek  cities  there  against  Greek  enemies ;  he  now  stands 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  barbarians  no  less 
Advance  of  distinctly  than  Gelon  had  stood  forth  at  Himera.     We 
n^ejj*  ve  have  come  to  the  first  mention  which  at  all  concerns  our 
Sicilian  story  of  that  form  of  barbarian  advance  which  in 
the  end  overcame  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and  which  has  to  be, 
partly  compared,  partly  contrasted,  with  the  forms  of  bar- 
barian advance  against  which  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  had 
to  strive.     The  pressure  of  the  native  races  of  Italy  on  the 
Greek  settlements  in  that  peninsula,  the  pressure  which  led 
to  the  mournful  holy  day  of  barbarized  Poseidonia  *,  had 
now  begun.     It  has  not  yet  taken  the  shape  which  it  took 
a  little  later ;  and,  according  to  some  theories,  we  ought  not 
to  speak  of  the  native  races  of  Italy  as  the  invaders  of  the 
Greater  Hellas  during  the  struggle  of  which  we  have  just 
now  to  speak.     For  the  enemies  of  Greece  against  whom 
Hieron  stepped  in  to  defend  his  Italian  allies  were  the 
Growth  of  sea-faring  Etruscans.      Kymfi,  oldest  and  most  advanced 
ym  '       outpost  of  Hellas  on  Italian  soil,  though  now  beginning 
to  draw  towards  the  term  of  its  Hellenic  being,  was  as  yet 
Haven  of   advancing  in  wealth  and  power.     The  lonely  hill-city  had 
archia.       now  won  for  itself  a  haven  on  the  gulf,  sheltered  by  the 
b.c.  538.     Misenian  headland  and  the  islands  anchored  by  its  side, 
as  yet  Greek  Dikaiarchia,  to  be  more  famous  in  after-times 
as  Latin  Futeoli 2.     It  was  the  head  of  a  group  of  Greek 

1  See  above,  p.  164. 

'  Strabo,  v.  4.  6,  calk  Dikaiarchia  Iwlvuw  Kvpafav  far'  typtfor  l&puidrw, 
and  it  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Dionysios  (vii.  3)  when  he  speaks  of 
Kymd  as  Xipbww  icparovca  r&y  wcpl  MiOTjvbv  tvixcupdrarov.    But  see  Ban- 
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cities  on  the  Campanian  gulf,  a  centre  of  Greek  influence  chap,  vl 
in  that  region,  which  marked  it  out  for  the  jealousy  of  its 
more  powerful  barbarian  neighbours. 

This  brings  us  to  a  series  of  memorable  events  in  the  early 
history  of  Italy.     In  the  first,  of  which  we  have  to  speak, 
more  strictly  Italian  nations  are  said  to  have  taken  part, 
but  it  was  essentially  an  enterprise  of  Etruscan  Campania 
against  dangerous  Greek  neighbours.     The  attack,  a  land  b.o.  524. 
attack  of  an  Etruscan  power  dominant  from  the  Campanian 
gulf  to  the  borders  of  Gaul,  was  beaten  back1,  and  the  next 
Etruscan  warfare  in  which  Kyme  played  a  part  was  one  in 
which  Greeks  and  Latins  significantly  fought  as  comrades. 
Call  it  as  we  will,  by  its  old  name  of  the  war  with  Porsena  Battle 
or  by  the  more  scientific  description  of  the  revolt  of  Latium  BC>  503. 
against  Etruscan  rule,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  that  fight  of  Aricia  in  which  the  victory  of  Kyme 
and  her  Latin  allies  broke  the  Etruscan  power  asunder, 
made  room  for  the  growth  of  the  Latin  city  by  the  Tiber, 
and  gave  the  Greeks  of  Italy  a  breathing-space 2.     Less  Tyranny  of 
happy  in  its  results  within  the  walls  of  Kyme,  the  fame  m™At  6" 
that  Aristodemos  won  as  leader  of  the  Kymaian  force  en-  Kv,n6- 
abled  him  to  rise  to  the  dominion  of  his  native  city.     He 
overthrew  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oppressive,  while  a 
vigorous,  oligarchy;  and  he  set  up  in  its  stead  a  tyranny 
which,  unless  he  be  greatly  slandered,  outdid   in   crime 
and  bloodshed  anything  that  Sicily  ever  saw,  at  all  events 
between  Phalaris  and  Agathokles  3.     At  the  court  of  Aris- 
todemos the  banished  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  found  a 

bury  (Diet.  Geog.,  Puteoli)  on  the  possible  Samian  element.  "  Samii 
Dicffiarchiam  condiderunt,  quam  nunc  Poteolos  vocant,"  *ays  Eusebius 
under  B.  a  529  or  521.  So  Steph.  By*,  in  UorioXoi-  tcrlafta  Xa/uW.  See 
Belooh,  Campanien,  p.  89. 

1  The  account,  largely  legendary,  is  given  by  Dionytios,  rii.  3,  4. 

9  lb.  5.  Cf.  Liv.  ii.  14.  Anything  beyond  the  merest  outline  of  these 
matters  I  must  leave  to  the  special  historians  of  Rome. 

*  See  the  whole  story  of  his  rise  to  power  and  his  use  of  it  in  Dionysios, 
vH.6-9. 
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ohap.  vi.   shelter,  when  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  and  the  Tusculan 

Mamilius  had  alike  failed  to  bring  him  home l. 
Naval  at-        The  tyranny  of  Aristodemos  was  overpast,  and  now,  in 
Etruscans   the  <kys  of  Hier&n,  free  Kym6  was  again  threatened  with 
£n0Kym6,   an  Etruscan  attack  2.      This  time,  since  the  day  of  Aricia, 
the  enemy  could  no  longer  march  unopposed  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  Italy.     The  invaders  had  now  to 
come  by  sea;    and  it  has  been  most  commonly  thought 
that  the  fleets  of  Etruria  and  Carthage  joined  their  whole 
No  concert  might  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hellenic  city  3.     But  the 
Carthage    f ew  words  of  prose  narrative,  the  few  words  of  exulting 
minstrelry,  from  which  we  get  our  whole  knowledge  of  the 
event  do  not  necessarily  imply  this  alliance,  otherwise  likely 
enough  in  itself,  of  the  two  enemies  of  Hellas  in  the  West. 
The  Phoenician,  even  after  the  day  of  Himera,  is  still  dan- 
gerous ;   the  Etruscan  is  dangerous  also ;    but  we  cannot 
infer  for  certain  that  they  acted  in  concert 4.     But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Kymfi,  hard  pressed  by  the  Etruscan  enemy, 
prayed  for  help  from  the  lord  of  Syracuse,  whose  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  Lokroi  and  the  remnant  of  the  Syba- 
rites may  have  gained  him  the  reputation  of  the  general 
Hierdn       defender  of  oppressed  Italiot  cities.     If  Hier&n  stepped  in 
bUlp  to       to  rescue  Greeks  from  Greeks,  how  much  more  should  he 
Kym6.       step  in  to  rescue  Greeks  from  barbarians.     The  cry  was 
theEtrus-  no*i  unheeded;  the  ships  of  Syracuse  sailed  to  join  the 
ships  of  Kym£,  and  the  invading  armada  was  overthrown 

1  Dion.  vii.  2.  12 ;  Liv.  ii.  21,  34. 

3  For  its  overthrow  see  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  9-1 1.  One  is  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  un-Hellenic  use  of  torture. 

3  See  Busolt,  ii.  275  ;  Grote,  iv.  306. 

4  It  is  certain  that  the  short  account  in  Dioddros  (xi.  52)  has  no  mention 
of  Carthaginians,  neither  has  the  votive  helmet  of  Hierdn.  The  notion  of 
an  union  of  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans  seems  to  come  from  the  words 
of  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  136  et  seqq.,  as  understood  by  his  Scholiast,  i.  137. 
But  the  poet  himself  most  likely  only  meant  to  couple  the  overthrow  of 
the  Phoenicians  at  Himera  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  at  Kyme  as  deliver- 
ances of  Hellas  from  the  barbarian.     See  above,  p.  234. 
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with  utter  overthrow l.  Not  a  detail  of  an  event  in  Hie-  chap.  vi. 
r6n's  life  second  only  to  his  presence  at  Himera  has  come 
down  to  us.  But  our  own  land  contains  a  memorial  of  it, 
which  would  find  a  more  fitting  home  at  Syracuse,  at 
Olympia,  or  on  whatever  spot  of  Campanian  ground  may 
best  claim  to  be  the  heir  of  Kyme4.  Among  the  treasures  Hierdn  s 
of  the  British  Museum  a  strange  chance  has  placed  the 
helmet  once  dedicated  at  Olympia,  which  told,  in  archaic 
speech  and  letters,  how  Hierfln  son  of  Deinomenes  and 
the  Syracusans  offered  the  gift  to  Zeus  as  spoil  won  from 
the  Tyrrhenians  before  Kyme  2. 

It  marks  the  wide-reaching  character  of  Hier6n's  policy 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  deliverance  of  Kyme  and 
with  the  heavy  blow  which  he  had  dealt  to  the  Etruscan 
power.      He  further  designed  to  plant  an  outpost,  most 
likely  of  Syracusan  dominion,  certainly  of  Syracusan  in- 
fluence, in  the  region  where  he  had  been  warring.     The  His  colony 
island  which  has  at  various  times  been  known  as  Pithe-  kousa  or 
kousa,  iEnaria,  and  Ischia,  seems  to  guard  or  to  threaten  IscWa- 
the  gulf  of  Kyme  like  a  vessel  anchored  at  its  mouth. 
Hierdn  marked  the  island  as  a  site  for  a  colony.     He  was 
not  the  first  to  plant  a  Greek  settlement  on  the  spot. 
Pith6kousa  had    been   already   occupied   by  an   Eretrian 
colony,  which  flourished  for  a  while  through  the  fruitful- 
nes8  of  the  soil  and  the  gold  mines  which  the  island  con- 

1  The  account  in  Dioddroe,  xi.  51,  is  short  but  emphatic;  ol  rSrv  vcarv 
TOturvr  iff* ports  l-waty  tcartnXtviray  th  r^¥  Kvfirjr,  teal  fitrcL  tSiv  lyxa}pt°n' 
fUr  kvavfiAxn***  *P&*  TO**  Tvfiflwobs,  woWcLs  8)  ravs  clvtqjv  hcupStipavrts  KaX 
/uydXjf  ravfiaxi<f  yue^trayrts,  robs  filv  Tvfifawobt  franilvawav,  robs  ft  Kv- 
palovt  4jk*v04poj<rav  rant  <p6&<w  «a2  ivtnktwray  M  'Xvpatcovaas.  He  does  not 
speak  of  the  colony  of  Pithekousa. 

*  The  legend  is  HIAKONOAEINOMENE02KAITOIXVBAK05IOITOI- 
Ait  v  BANAUOKVMAX  To  one  to  whom  Greek  comes  most  commonly  in 
the  form  of  modern  printed  books  there  is  something  really  startling  in  the 
look  of  such  an  inscription  as  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  shapes  of 
the  letters.  One  would  like  to  see  an  autograph  of  Pindar.  The  document 
is  useful  in  another  way,  as  the  only  instance  of  the  style  of  a  tyrant  of 
those  days.    Cf.  the  inscription  of  Alexander  in  Arrian,  ii.  16. 
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chap.  vt.   tained.     But  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  volcanic  regions,  the  outbursts  alike  of  fire 
and  of  water,  drove  them  away.    Hieron  now  sent  colonists 
Nature  of  to  the  spot  thus  left  empty.     We  are  led  to  think  of  the 
ment!    *"  probable  position  of  such  a  settlement  under  a  tyranny. 
Hierdn's  colony  was  not  likely  to  enjoy  any  higher  measure 
of  freedom  than  the  metropolis  from  which  the  settlers 
went  forth.    It  would  doubtless  take  the  form  of  a  Hellenic 
city,  but  it  would  be  a  city  which  served  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse as  an  outpost  of  his  dominion.     His  colony  or  gar- 
rison occupied  the  island,  and  built,  if  not  a  town,  at  least 
a  fortress.     But  the  same  wonders  of  nature  which  drove 
away  the  Eretrians  drove  away  the  Hieronian  settlers  also. 
Its  failure.  The  colony  was  abandoned   before  it  was  well  set  up. 
PithSkousa  was  not  fated  to  be  a  possession  or  a  daughter 
of  Syracuse ;    but  it  was  fated  to  become  a  Greek  city. 
The  Greeks  of  the  Campanian  Neapolis,  to  whom  the 
blazing  fires  and  the  boiling  waters  were  less  strange  and 
frightful,  occupied  the  island  and  kept  it *. 
Import-  Though  Hieron's  victory  by  Kyme  did  not  lead — and 

victory  of  the  men  of  Kyme  would  hardly  regret  that  it  did  not  lead 
ym6.  — ^  a  kgtjug  Syracusan  settlement  in  that  region,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  victory  and  its  results. 
It  is  held  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Italian  history,  as  leading 
to  another  stage  of  decline  in  the  Etruscan  power  2.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  did  much  to  extend  Greek  in- 
fluence in  Campania,  and  that  Hellenic  life  was  fast  taking 
root  even  in  non-Hellenic  cities  when  the  blow  came  which 
checked  Hellenic  advance  in  those  regions  for  ever  8.  The 
general  pressure  of  the  Opican  nations  on  the  Italiots  has 

1  The  story  is  told  by  Strabo,  v.  4.  9.  The  Eretrians  are  driven  out 
ford  auayJuv  waX  dycupvarjudrow  wvpos  iced  SaXarrtjs  icai  Otpft&v  vMltqjv.  In 
the  like  case  the  Hieronian  settlers  l£{ktirov  rb  KaracictvacBlr  wf>'  iavra^ 
re fxo*.  He  largely  quotes  Timaios  for  the  phenomena  of  the  island.  See 
also  Beloch,  Campnnien,  p.  204. 

•  See  Holm,  i.  215.  8  Busolt,  ii.  378. 
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at  yet  hardly  begun ;  but  the  victory  of  Hellas  over  the  chap.  vi. 
Etruscans  was  followed  in  the  very  next  year  by  a  grievous 
defeat  of  the  men  of  two  Hellenic  cities  at  the  hands  of 
Italian  neighbours.  And  the  victors  in  this  case  were  a 
people  of  whom  we  more  commonly  hear  either  as  peace- 
fully yielding  to  Greek  influences  or  as  giving  way  to 
Greek  warlike  attack,  than  as  overthrowing  the  forces  of 
two  allied  Greek  commonwealths  in  battle.  Taras  was  Tans  and 
said  to  have  been  planted  as  a  woe  to  the  Iapygians 2,  and  gilns. 
a  woe  to  the  Iapygians  the  Greek  commonwealth  had  con- 
stantly shown  itself.  Its  territory  had  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing at  their  expense,  and  Tarantine  victory  had  some- 
times at  least  been  marked  by  every  refinement  of  cruel 
mockery2.  But  one  class  at  least  of  Iapygian  mercenaries 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  sought  for  service  in  Greek 
warfare8;  and  at  the  present  moment,  as  sometimes  at 
later  times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  heel  of  the  boot  could 
show  themselves  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Greek  intruders. 
Yet  when  we  hear  of  warfare  arising  out  of  a  dispute  about 
boundaries  4,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  people  who  have 
made  some  advances  towards  equality  with  those  intruders. 
We  hear  of  such  disputes  between  Greek  Selinous  and 
Elymian  Segesta.  We  do  not  hear  of  them  between 
Syracuse  and  her  Sikel  neighbours.  Plunderings  on  both 
sides  followed,  and  then   open  war;    and  the  Iapygian 

1  So  the  oracle  in  Starabo,  vi.  3.  4  ; 

Jarvpt6r  to*  Minca,  T&parrd  re  wioya  tfpor, 
obrijecu  Kal  wrjua  'lavvyiffffi  y*r4<j$<u. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Carbina  and  its  punishment  copied 
from  Klearchos  in  Athenaios,  xii.  23.  Tarantine  offerings  for  Iapygian 
victories  appear  in  Pausanias,  x.  10.  6,  xiii.  9,  with  a  story  of  an  Iapygian 
king. 

*  Thnc.  vii.  33,  where  Iapygians  and  Messapians  are  distinguished. 

4  Diod.  xi.  52  ;  w*pl  dp&pov  x<ty*"  dftQiofiriTOvrraay  wpds  iXX^Kovs.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  plundering  and  the  guerrilla  warfare  which  went 
before  the  great  expedition.  The  words  of  Herodotus  (vii.  170),  r<b  ft) 
Ta/xuriKOi  .  . .  IfarKmbrcs  wpodwrauraw  neybkon,  are  not  very  clear. 
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chap.  vi.  forces  were  so  threatening  that  Taras  craved  help  from 
Defeat  of    Mikythos   of  RhSgion1.      Help   was    granted,   and  the 
Rhegion  by  Iapygian  host  was  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  Taras 
gUns.        and  Rhegion.     The  men  of  Rhegion,  we  are  told,  were 
b.o.  473.     force(j  mto  the  service  by  Mikythos  against  their  will 2. 
The  barbarians  won  the  day;  in  no  fight  that  Herodotus 
knew  of  had  the  slaughter  of  Greeks  been  so  frightful. 
Three  thousand   men  of   Rhegion,  seemingly  the  whole 
force  sent,  fell  in  the  battle ;  of  the  men  of  Taras  more 
were  slaughtered  than  any  man  could  number  3.     It  is  at 
least  harder  to  believe  that  the  victorious  Iapygians  chased 
the  flying  Rhegines  through  the  whole  length  of  what 
then  was  Italy,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  along 
with   the  trembling   crowd4.     There  is  no  sign  of  any 
foreign  occupation  of  Rhegion,  of  any  change  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Rhfigion,  where  Mikythos  still  remains  in 
power. 

The  example  of  Hierdn  in  his  attempted  settlement  at 
Pithekousa  did  not  go  without  followers.  Mikythos  also 
was  stirred  up  to  win  for  his  city  and  for  himself — or  for 
the  youths  in  whose  name  he  ruled — the  fame  which  ever 
Mikythos  followed  on  the  foundation  of  a  new  Hellenic  city.  On 
Pyxous.  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  about  due  north  of  Rhegion,  at  the 
point  where  the  narrow  peninsula  of  which  Rhegion  guards 
the  further  end  begins  to  widen  and  turn  to  the  west, 
Mikythos  founded  his  colony  of  Pyxous,  known  in  after 

1  Diod.  xi.  52 ;  robs  t#  woXitucovs  erpart&ras  1j$pourar  scat  Trjybwv 
cvfifiAx0*  &*r*v  woteobs  wpoetXafiomro. 

'  Herod,  vii.  170 ;  ot  i>wd  MucvOov  rov  Xoipov  iyayxatfutvoi  rotv  torch?  feed 
&wut6p*rot  rtfwpol  Tapavrivoiai. 

*  lb. ;  <p6vos  'EWipritcbs  iiiyioros  oZros  81)  iyivtro  vAyrcuv  rwv  i^/uts  ft/is?, 
airrStv  t€  Tapavriiwy  teal  'Prfyiwajv,  ot  . .  .  .  dirlfaw  rptoxiXioi  6Wcr,  abrwv 
&  Tapavrlvcuv  obit  Mrpr  &pt$f»6s. 

4  Diod.  xi.  52 ;  ol  robs  'Prjyiyovs  Zt&ncovr*s  M  rooovrov  i^iXon/d^ffa? 
w<rrt  0W€iO9€0<?y  rots  (ptvyowTw  th  rb  'Pfftiov,  mt  rijs  *6\*ots  Kvptwrai. 
Hm  the  wild  story  in  Justin,  iv.  2.  3,  anything  to  do  with  this  ?  It  seems 
modelled  on  much  later  events.    8ee  Grote,  vii.  176. 
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days  as  the  Roman  Buxentum.  The  evidence  of  coins  chap.  vi. 
shows  that  the  new  settlers  were  not  the  first  Greeks  who 
had  occupied  the  site l ;  but  they  most  likely  found  the 
site  empty,  as  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  supplanting  any 
other  possessors.  The  plantation  of  Mikythos  was  a  little 
more  successful  than  the  plantation  of  Hieron,  but  it  was 
not  long-lived.  Before  long  the  mass  of  the  settlers 
forsook  the  place,  leaving  only  a  feeble  remnant  of  whom 
history  has  nothing  to  tell  us  2.  At  Taras  on  the  other 
hand  the  effects  of  the  defeat  were  politically  important. 
The  slaughter  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  so  great  that, 
after  this  battle,  democracy,  but  seemingly  of  a  moderate 
kind,  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  city  3. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hieron,  who  on  other  occasions  Relations 
appears  as  the  champion  of  endangered  Italiot  cities,  gave  Hierdnand 
no  help  to  Taras  against  her  barbarian  enemies,  and  does  Region, 
not  seem  even  to  have  been  asked  for  help.     The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  relations 
between  the  tyrannies  of  Syracuse  and  Rhegion.    We  have 
seen  that,  at  one  of  the  times  that  Hieron  showed  himself 
as  a  deliverer  in  Italy,  it  was  to  save  Lokroi  from  Rhegine 
aggression.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  Anaxilas  owed  to  Gel6n  4,  whatever  may  have 

1  On  the  earlier  coins,  see  Banbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Buxentum  ;  Head, 
Hist.  Num.  69.     They  give  us  an  archaic  form  of  the  name,  DTBOE2. 

*  The  foundation  of  the  colony  is  recorded  by  Diodoros,  xi.  59,  with- 
out any  details.  Strabo  (vi.  1.  1),  who  describes  Mikythos  as  6 
Mwvfprrjs  &px<»y  Tijf  iv  XuctXlq,  adds  waXiy  8*  dwijpav  ol  l&pvQivrts  *Aj}y 

8  Arist.  Pol.  ▼.  a.  8;  iv  Tapavrt  tymjObTuv  teal  dwoXofUvcav  woAAa/v 
yvojpifuw  intd  rwv  'lavvyojy  /wcp&v  vartpov  rwv  MrjBifcwr  tyfiOKparta  iyivtro 
Ik  woXiTtias.  HoXiTfla,  one  is  to  suppose,  is  to  be  taken  in  Aristotle's  own 
special  and  misleading  sense,  as  meaning  what  other  Greek  writers  call 
toifioKparia,  while  he  applies  the  name  drffw/cparla  to  something  else.  But 
in  vi.  3.  5  he  gives  a  picture  of  the  Tarantine  constitution  at  some  time, 
seemingly  his  own,  in  which  moderate  aristocracy  and  moderate  democracy 
seem  to  be  beautifully  blended.    But  see  Grote,  v.  320. 

*  See  above,  p.  211. 
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chap.  vi.  been  the  outward  effect  of  Hierdn's  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Anaxilas,  there  could  have  been  little  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  dynasties.  Gel6n  may  have  for- 
gotten the  conduct  of  Anaxilas  in  the  war  of  Himera; 
but  to  Hierdn,  seeking  after  Italian  power  and  influence, 
the  power  of  Rhegion  must  have  seemed  distinctly  to 
stand  in  his  way.  An  Italiot  ruler  holding  a  Sikeliot 
town  was  something  not  to  be  encouraged.  Any  jealousy 
that  Hier&n  felt  towards  Anaxilas  would  assuredly  pass  on 
to  Mikythos.  And,  after  Hier&n's  third  marriage,  any 
influence  of  the  domestic  connexion  would  pass  away. 
Or  rather,  it  might,  when  convenient,  be  remembered. 
Under  the  rule  of  Mikythos,  jealousy  of  RhSgion  on  the 
part  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse  could  be  veiled  under  care 
for  the  interests  of  his  young  brothers-in-law  the  sons  of 
Anaxilas. 

§  4.   The  Relation  of  HierSn  to  Literature  and 
Philosophy. 

Hierdn  and      The  Italian  policy  of  Hier&n  and  the  way  in  which  it 

relation  to  was  commemorated,  the  votive  helmet  at  Olympia,  and  the 

the  games,  general  relations  in  which  he  and  others  in  Sicily  stood  to 

the   festivals  of  Old   Greece,  bring   us   straight  to   one 

memorable  side  of  his  reign  and  age.     At  the  victories  of 

Hieron  and  Ther&n  in  the  games,  at  the  minstrelsy  by 

which  those  victories  were  recorded,  it  has  been  impossible 

to  keep  ourselves  from  glancing  from  time  to  time;   for, 

with  our  very  slender  narrative  materials  for  the  history  of 

the  time,  the  poetical  allusions  of  Pindar  come  to  rank 

Hierin'B     among   our    chief   authorities.     But  this   whole    side    of 

poZtoj*      Hier6n's  character,  his  relation  to  the  growing  art,  litera- 

Pwj°"         ture,  and  philosophy  of  his  time,  call  for  a  fuller  and  more 

direct  examination,  as  opening  a  new  side  of  Sikeliot,  and 

even  of  Hellenic,  life.     The  two  great  tyrannies  of  Sicily 
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were  now  in  the  fulness  of  their  power  and  glory,  though  chap.  vi. 
the  end  of  one  of  them  was   fast  drawing  near.     The 
masters  of  both  took  a  special  pride  in  encouraging  the 
growing  literature  and  art  of  the  age ;  they  rejoiced  in  the 
glory  which  they  won  from  the  songs  of  poets  and  from 
the  general  spread  of  their  reputation  for  splendour  and 
bounty.     They  were  not  the  first  tyrants  who  had  won  for  Like  re- 
themselves  credit  in  this  way.     Feriandros  of  Corinth  was  earlier 
not  only  the  friend  of  minstrels  and  philosophers,  but  passed  tyr*nts* 
himself  for  a  poet,  and,  notwithstanding  his  oppressions, 
for  a  philosopher  also.     Polykrates  at  Samos,  Peisistratos 
and  his  sons  at  Athens,  won  honour  of  the  same  kind. 
Geldn,  as  we  have  seen,  is  painted  to  us  as  having  no  tastes 
of  an  intellectual   kind,   as   even   lacking  the    ordinary 
accomplishments  of  an  educated  Greek l.     A  strange  tale,  T*le  of 
told  by  a  late  writer,  speaks  of  Hieron  as  being  in  his  8ickne»s! 
early  days  no  better  in  these  matters  than  his  brother. 
His  tastes  were  changed  in  some  mysterious  way  as  the 
result  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  which  turned  one  of  the 
most   unlettered    of   mankind   into   a    character    exactly 
opposite2.     As  the   patron  of  poets,    Hierdn  came  at  a 
lucky  time.     As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  he  belongs 
essentially  to  the  same  class  as   so   many  Italian   rulers 
of  the   fifteenth   and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  sera,  in 
whom  the  patronage  of  art  and  letters  has  been  held  to 
be  full  atonement  for  trampling  on  every  political  and 
moral  law.     But  Hierfin  had  one  great  advantage  over  the 
Borgias  and  the  Medici  with  whom  he  has  so  much  in 
common.     They  had  to  deal  only  with  the  artificial  works  The  poets 
of  a  Renaissance ;  the  art  and  letters  which  Hieron  fostered  ^y 

1  See  above,  p.  a 20. 

*  iElian,  V.  H.  iv.  15  ;  'Ufwvd  <paoi  rbv  XtxtXias  rtipavirov  rd  wpwra 
lliwrrjy  tlvai  icoi  &v$p£nmnr  dftoveSraror,  *ai  r^v  dypoiitiay  dKXd  fuj^  itar 
6\lyor  rod  &fek<pov  btupifxiv  rod  Ttkatvos*  lw*l  8J  avry  crwrfv^x^'J  vo<ri}0<ut 
fiovctK&raros  dvQpfarcav  iyivtro,  T^r  cxoXij^  r^v  Ik  rift  dfifojorias  cfc  djcoit- 
ffftara  *c*cu8cv/tlra  Kara$4/uyot. 

VOL.  II.  8 
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chap.  vi.  were  the  true  offspring  of  the  native  genius  of  Hellas  in 

one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  its  seasons  of  fresh  and  living 

outpouring.     Next  in  good  luck  to  the  unrecorded  heroes 

who  may  have  heard  their  own  deeds  or  the  deeds  of  their 

forefathers  sung  by  the  voice  of  Homer,  was  the  prince 

at  whose  court  Simdnides,  Pindar,  and  JSschylus  came  to 

enjoy  his  bounty  and  to  sing  his  praises. 

Bounty  of       The  bounty  of  tyrants  is  an  easy   virtue.      Such  as 

Thdrdn.      it  is,  it  is  said  to  have  been  displayed  by  both   Therdn 

and    Hieron  in   the   highest  measure.      Pindar  sang  of 

Th6ron   as  the  most  open  of  hand  of  all  mankind1.     Of 

Hieron  it  was  proverbially  said  that  he  gave  faster  than 

his  friends  could  ask  of  him2.      And  some  at  least  of 

those  who  gathered  around  him  were  not  slow  at  asking. 

Sim6nid6g.  Sim&nides  of  Ioulis  in  the  ^Egaean  island  of  Keos  stands 

467.  out  among  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  age  as  the 

man  to  whom  gain  was  most  acceptable,  and  his  is  the 

name  which  is  most  closely  bound  up  with  the  name  of 

Hieron.     It  was  only  in  his  later  days  that  he  came  to 

Sicily;  but  he  had  already  learned  the  ways  of  tyrants 

and  their  courts  in  the  most  renowned  city  of  Old  Greece. 

From  his  own  island,  where  his  father  Leoprepes  had  a 

name  for  wisdom  before  him  8,  he  was  tempted  to  Athens, 

along  with  Anakre&n  and  others,  by  the  gifts  of  Hippar- 

His  early    chos  son  of  Peisistratos 4.     He  could  write  the  epitaph  of 

***    '        the  daughter  of  his  benefactor's  brother  and  the  implied 

praises  of  her  father 6,  as  he  could  speak  of  descent  from 

1  See  above,  p.  146,  and  below,  p.  272. 

2  ^linn,  V.  H.  ix.  I  ;  'Upwvd  <pacri  rbv  'Xvpattoiaiov  <pi\l\\ip*i  ytvtcOcu 
tea}  rifjnjffcu  wcufcUw  dy9p€i6rara.  icaLinfy  TtpoxtipbraTot  it  t&s  *vtpy«jias 
Xiyowrr    vpo0vfx6rcpov  ydp  <paoiv  airrbv  xa/»'(«r0cu  fj  toi/s  alrowras  ka/i- 

*  A  story  in  <££lian,  V.  H.  iv.  24,  shows  Ledprepds  as  at  least  a  searcher 
after  wisdom.  On  Ioulis,  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Keos,  see  Strabo,  x. 
5. 6 ;  Himerios,  xxix.  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  in  lovAis ;  Diet.  Geog.  art.  Ceos. 

4  JElian,  V.  H.  viii.  2. 

9  In  the  epitaph  of  Archedikd  (Thuc.  vi.  59 ;  Bergk,  iii  465),  where 
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other  tyrants  as   a   matter  of   honour  *.     And  when  his  chap.  vi. 
patron  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  sword  wreathed  in 
myrtle,  his  lyre  was  ready  to  tell  of  the  light  which  had 
burst  upon  Athens  through  the  slaying  of  the  tyrant2. 
It  may  be  that  love  of  freedom  was  stronger  in  the  heart  His  poem? 
of  the  poet  than  gratitude ;   we  may  at  least  give  him  Persian 
credit  for  speaking  from  the  heart  in  the  many  poems  in  wari- 
which  he  rejoices  at  the  victories  of  the  Greek  over  the 
barbarian  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  at  Plataia,  and,  where 
we  have  already  met  him,  at  Himera3.     And  the  very 
spirit  of  the  opening  chapters  of   Herodotus  breathes  in 
the  verses  in  which  he  tells  of  the  blows  which  Asia  tholed 
at  the  hands  of  Europe  in  the  two  fights  by  the  Eurymedon  4. 
He  wrote  the  boastful  inscription  on  the  tripod  of  Pausanias, 
which  the  elders  of  Sparta  caused  to  be  struck  out 5.     But 
he  also  bade  the  ambitious  chief  remember  that  he  was 

Hippias  is  drijp  dptarivtras  lv  *EAA<S8<.  Yet  the  word  rvpavvos  is  applied  to 
him  and  his  kin,  and  it  is  implied  that  kindred  with  tyrants  was  likely 
to  lead  to  dracrBaklrj. 

1  See  the  epitaph  in  Bergk,  iii.  465,  on  a  certain  Xanthippe,  a  de- 
scendant of  Periandros. 

*  Ft.  131  (187)  ;  Bergk,  iii  477.  Cf.  Pausanias,  i.  8.  5,  and  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  70. 

*  See  above,  p.  ao6.  The  pieces  of  Sim6nides  on  the  victories  in  Greece 
and  Asia  are  simply  endless.  Bergk's  collection  begins  (iii.  383)  with 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe  over  the  dead  of  Thermopylae  And  they  go 
on  throughout. 

4  Fr.  142  ;  Bergk,  iii.  487  ;  Diod.  xi.  62  ;  • 

4£  ofl  t   Evpwmjv  'kotos  8«xa  96vtos  tvun*v 

teal  *6\ias  Bvrjrur  Oovpos  'Afnp  l(piwu, 
Mwl  ww  ttakktov  kmxdoviojv  ytvcT*  &*&pwv 

tpyov  Iv  fyrtipy  teal  ttar&  v6*tov  &pov. 
olbt  y&p  iv  yaljf  Mr)&wv  woWovs  dXiffavrts, 

Qoivbcojv  I /tardy  vavs  t\ov  iv  vtkdyti 
ayZpwv  w\rj$ovcras'  /i4fa  &  $ot*v€V  *hote  bm*  airrw 
wXijyua'  Afjuporipcus  x^pol  Kparu  wokipov. 
This  piece  is  twice  quoted  by  the  rhetorician  Aristeidds,  xlvi.  156  and  xlix. 
380.  But  in  the  former  of  the  two  orations  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  style 
which  Plutarch  forbids,  Reip.  Ger.  Prase.   17,  where  the  Eurymedon  is 
specially  barred. 

5  Thuc.  i  132  ;  Bergk,  iii.  483. 

S  2 
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chap.  vi.  mortal,   a  warning  which    is    said   to  have  come  back 

to  his  memory  in  his   last  hour  in  the  brazen  house  of 

Athene l. 

Anecdotes       But   Simdnid£s  was  more   than  all  this.      Singer  of 

and 

miracles,     hymns  to  the  gods,  singer  of  the  loveliest  and  saddest 

lyric   strain    that   Greek   mythology  ever   called  forth2, 

he  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  gods,  who  more  than 

once   stepped   in  with   timely  warnings  for  the  saving 

of  his  life.     The  discharge  on  his  part  of  one  of  the 

corporal  works  of  mercy,  the  bestowal  of  funeral  rites  on 

an  unburied  corpse,  was  rewarded  by  an  apparition  of  the 

grateful  ghost,  which  kept  him  back  from  undertaking 

a  voyage  in  the  company  of  men  who  were  doomed  to 

shipwreck3.      The   poet  of   the  babe   Perseus   was  also 

favoured  by  other  sons  of  Zeus.     Simonides,  like  Pindar, 

sang,  for  due  rewards,  the  praises  of  victors  in  the  games ; 

and,  like  Pindar,  he  was  driven  to  relieve   the  natural 

barrenness  of  his  subject  by  episodes  taken  from   the 

story  of     national  mythology.     So  when  he  sang  the  victory  of 

opM*       Skopas  of  the  Thessalian  Krann6n,  the  merits  of  Skopas 

himself  filled  a  smaller  place  in  the  ode  than  the  exploits 

of  Kastdr  and  Polydeukes*.     Skopas  wounded  Sim6nides 

in  the  tenderest  point  when  he  said  that  for  such  an  ode 

he  would  pay  only  half  the  promised  price;  for  the  rest 

Sim6nid£s  might  go  to  his  Tyndarids  5.     The  Great  Twin 

Brethren  did  not  fail  to  pay  their  votary,  if  not  in  gold, 

yet  in   something  more  precious.     Notwithstanding  the 

niggardliness  of   Skopas,    Simonides   did    not    refuse   to 

1  jElian,  V.  H.  ix.  41. 

*  I  mean  of  course  the  fragment  on  Dan&d  (Bergk  ;  iii.  404)  ;  but  there 
are  others. 

*  We  get  this  story  in  the  art\oi  woktwcoi  of  John  Tietzds  (Chil.  i.  623), 
who  quotes  Aristeidds ;  see  Bergk,  iii.  474. 

4  On  this  poem  see  Plat.  Prot.  c.  26-38,  and  Bergk,  iii.  365.  From  it 
comes  the  well-known  phrase  of  the  TtTpaycwos  &v*v  \fdyov. 

8  The  story  is  told,  among  others,  by  Cicero,  De  N.  D.  ii.  86.  Souidas 
gives  it  from  KaUimachos. 
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be  present  at  his  feast  of  victory.  Presently  a  message  chap.  vr. 
came  to  the  poet  that  two  young  men  without  wished 
earnestly  to  speak  with  him.  He  went  forth  and  found 
no  man.  The  princely  pair  had  done  their  errand ;  and 
no  man  saw  them  more.  But  when  Sim&nides  went 
back  to  the  hall  of  Skopas,  he  found  his  host  and  his 
fellow-guests  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  the  building1. 
And  other  poets  sang  in  later  times  that  all  the  wealth 
of  Skopas  and  his  house,  all  their  flocks  and  herds  that 
grazed  on  the  rich  plain  of  Krann6n,  could  never  have 
kept  their  names  from  oblivion,  had  they  not  been 
handed  down  to  remembrance  in  the  notes  of  the  Keian 
lyre'. 

The  ill  repute  of  Simonides  as  a  man  greedy  of  gain  is  Avarice  of 
barely  touched  in  this  story.  It  followed  him  into  our 
island,  and  there  some  of  the  stories  which  most  strongly 
illustrate  it  are  laid.  He  was  old  when  he  came  to  Sicily. 
The  "good  old-gentlemanly  vice"  had  grown  stronger 
upon  him ;  it  suited,  he  said,  a  time  of  life  when  pleasure 
could  no  longer  be  sought.  Plutarch,  who  tells  the  story, 
thought  otherwise.  Even  in  the  decay  of  Greece,  the 
affairs  of  the  community  were  still  the  fitting  care  for  the 
old3;  but  SimonidSs,  at  the  courts  of  so  many  tyrants, 
had  left  the  local  interests  of  Keos  behind  him.  His 
voyage  to  Sicily  supplied  him  with  a  metaphor ;  there  was 
an  insatiable  Charybdis  into  which  all  things  came,  virtue 

1  This  story  brings  in  SimonideV  remarkable  gift  of  memory,  of  which  he 
boasted  in  old  age;  Bergk,  Hi.  496;  this  again  is  from  Aristeides,  xlix. 
379.  So  the  Parian  Chronicle  (70)  makes  him  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
memory ;  6  to  /WTj/jioinicbv  tvpwv.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the 
letter  n  and  the  later  use  of  H  ;  J.  Tzetzes,  Chil.  v.  836.  The  story  itself 
has  something  in  common  with  that  of  Gel6n  in  p.  220. 

*  So  says  Theokritos  to  the  later  Hierdn  (xvi.  66). 

1  Plut.  An  Seni  sit  ger.  Reap.  5  ;  tin  Zifjuwifcjs  iKtyt  vp6s  rovs  *y*a- 
kovrras  alrr$  (ptkapyvpiav,  dVi  rwv  &\\qjv  dirtffTtptjfihos  !k&  to  frjpas  IjZovGhr, 
inrb  fuas  Ui  frjpo^ocKtirai  rrjs  dw6  tow  Ktptalvtiv.     Plutarch  adds,  AM*  ^ 
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ohap.  vi.  and  wealth  among  them l.    It  may  have  been  at  the  same 

Hit  ode      stage  that  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  and  Zankle  bargained  for 

mule/of     an  °^e  *°  commemorate  the  victory  of  his  mules.     When 

Anaxilas.    ^he  tyrant  named  only  a  small  price,  the  poet  answered 

that  the  successes  of  mules  were  a  subject  unworthy  of  his 

minstrelsy.     When  the  offer  was  raised,  the  daughters  of 

storm-footed  horses  were  freely  greeted  in  the  verse  of 

Hia  inter-    Sim6nid6s  2.      At  the   happy  hearth  of   Hieron  he  was 

Hierdn.      loaded  with  gifts  and  favours.     Scandal  added  that  he 

sold  what  he  did  not  himself  need,  and  gave  as  his  reason, 

that  thereby  he  made  the  bounty  of  the  giver  more  widely 

known3.     There  must  have  been  a  sarcastic  turn  in  his 

answer,  when  the  wife  of  Hierdn,  his  last  Akragantine 

wife,  asked  of  the  poet  whether  wealth  or  wisdom  were 

the  better.     Wealth,  said  Sim6nid6s,  for  we  see  the  wise 

haunting  the  doors  of  the  rich,  but  never  the  rich  haunting 

the  doors  of  the  wise 4.     But  graver  questions  were  some- 

1  Bergk,  iii.  407  ; 

*6vra  y<Lp  puav  bcvurai  9v<rw\rjra  XdpvfHkv, 
al  n*yd\cu  r*  dptral  /cal  6  vXovrot. 
*  The  story,  with  the  line 

Xalptr  &€\\ov6foji'  Ovyarpts  tirwav, 
is  told  by  Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii.  2,  without  the  name  of  6  twcrjoas  rots  6p*%hnv. 
The  name  of  Anaxilas  oomes  from  Hdrakleidea  of  Pontos  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Rhdgion  (C.  M tiller,  ii.  219),  who  gives  the  story  rather  another 
turn ;  vivf)oas  *0\t//ma  fjiuorois,  tlcrrlaat  robs  mEk\rpa$ •  Kai  tis  axnbv  M- 
a/cojfcv  efa&r*   Otros  rl  av  Iwolu  Wiirtjaay  tmrois ; 

8  Athenaios  (xiv.  73)  tells  the  story  after  Chamailedn  of  the  Pontic 
Herakleia.  Simdnides  was  ieifxfii£  teal  aicrxpo/ttp^i.  Of  the  gifts  of  Hierdn, 
vwXwv  rcL  v\tlo)  6  Si/iwiSi/s  r&v  rap'  itctivov  irc/tvo/tliw  lavr$  fwcpbv  fiipos 
dvtrldiTo.  His  reason  was,  Swws  If  re  'Upwvos  /i€yaXowp4wna  /carcupatrfj? 
f  teal  ^  l/*4  KoopuoTqt.  Just  before  comes  another  story  about  Hieron  at 
dinner  giving  the  flesh  of  the  hare — still  perhaps  a  Zanklaian  delicacy  (see 
Appendix  IX)—  to  everybody  else  before  Simdnidea,  and  his  improvised 
verse 

ovbl  y<kp  ovV  thpfo  v€p  Iwv  Iffrrcro  fevpo. 

One    catches   the   cadence  of  a  well-known  Homeric  line ;    but  why 
fbpbsl 

4  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  16;  to&s  <J<xfx>v9  yap  lift  6pav  M  ratt  tw  *\owjiax> 
$vpais  IkaTpifiorras. 
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times  put  to  him.  When  Hierdn  asked  what  was  the  chap.  yi. 
nature  of  God,  Sim6nides  craved  for  a  day  to  think  over 
his  answer l.  He  then  asked  for  two  days,  and  then  for  a 
longer  time2,  till  at  last  he  had  to  tell  the  wondering 
tyrant,  that  the  more  he  thought  over  the  question,  the 
harder  he  found  it.  It  was  perhaps  in  dealing  with  a 
friend  whom  he  called  on  to  discuss  such  matters  that 
Hieron  put  forth  the  sentiment,  one  which  sounds  hardly 
akin  to  the  general  character  of  his  rule,  that  he  deemed 
no  man  out  of  place  who  spoke  his  mind  to  him  3. 

The  intercourse  between  Hieron  and  Simonides  became  Xeno- 
almost  a  common-place.      The  dialogue  of   Xenophon  of  diftto^,e. 
which  we  have  already  spoken  bears  witness  to  the  abiding 
tradition  of  the  close  friendship  between  the  tyrant  and 
the  poet 4.     But  it  is  remarkable  that,  amid  the  vast  stock 
of  his  writings,  lost  and  extant,  we  know  of  none  singing 
the  special  praise  of  Hieron.     The  only  one  in  which  his 
name  is    found   is   that   which  commemorates   the  joint 
exploit  of  all  the  sons  of   Deinomenes6.     Pindar  would 
seem  to  have  been  preferred  to  Simonides  for  the  work  of 
celebrating  the  Olympic   and  Pythian  victories  of  their 
common   patron.     Of   the   endless   crowd  of  stories   and  Simduides 
sayings  which  have  gathered   round  the  name  of  Simo- ln ' 1C1  y' 
nides,  many  have  no  reference  to  Hieron  or  to  Sicily.    But 
it  was  in  Sicily  that  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a 
life  prolonged  at  least  to  his  eightieth  year,  and  which  saw 
no  failure  in  his  poetic  powers  down  to  the  last.      But  Patronage 
Syracuse  was  not  his  only  dwelling,  nor  was  Hieron  his  an(j 
only  patron.     We  have  seen  him  step  in  to  mediate  between  Th6r6n- 

1  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  a  2  ;  "  Eoges  me  quid  ant  quale  sit  deus ;  auctore  utar 
Simonide,  de  quo  cum  quaesivisset  hoc  idem  tyrannus  Hiero,  deliberandi 
causa  sibi  unum  diem  postulavit." 

*  lb. ;  "  Cum  ssepius  duplicaret  numerum  dierum." 

5  Plut.  Apoph.  'Upwvos,  I  ;  *Upwv  6  fitrd  TtKanra  rvpayvos  lAryc,  ^ujUva 
toV  Tafify<Tia{ofUywv  wpos  aurdv  dtcwpov  ctvcu. 

*  See  above,  p.  235.  *  See  above,  p.  ao6. 
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chap.  vi.  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  when  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  warfare1.  Thfiron's  brother  Xenokrates, 
commemorated  in  an  ode  of  Pindar,  was  commemorated 
His  burial  also  in  an  ode  of  SimdnidSs2.  And  Akragas  and  not 
*  ra"  Syracuse  was  the  place  of  his  death  and  burial,  the  site  of 
the  tomb  for  which  his  own  hand  had  written  the  epitaph. 
It  told  how  his  song  had  won  him  fifty  victories  and  fifty- 
six  tripods ;  how  his  body  lay  in  Sicilian  soil,  but  how  he 
left  his  memory  to  his  native  Keos,  and  his  glory  to  all 
Hellas  3.  We  must  picture  his  resting-place  somewhere  in 
the  nekropolis  beyond  the  stream  of  Hypsas.  We  might 
not  have  wondered  or  complained  if  his  tomb  had  perished 
in  the  general  havoc  wrought  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Deatruc-  elder  Hannibal 4.  But  the  tomb  of  Simonides  had  either 
tomb  perished  already,  or  was  spared  to  perish,  by  Greek  hands. 
The  story  went  that,  at  some  unknown  time,  an  Akragan- 
tine  general,  Phoinix  by  name,  destroyed  the  tomb  of 
Simdnides  to  build  a  tower  with  the  stones.  Divine  jus- 
tice did  not  fail  to  punish  the  sacrilege;  in  one  of  the 
takings  of  Akragas  the  enemy  entered  by  the  tower  which 
had  been  added  to  the  defences  of  the  city  at  such  a 
price6. 

1  See  above,  p.  238.  *  See  Appendix  XXIX. 

*  For  this  we  again  go  to  J.  Tzetzea,  Chil.  i.  634 ; 

o&ros  6  Xifwvi&ijs  fuv  iv  XitceXiq  &vf]OK€i. 
tvlypajifxa  &  yiypawrai  t68*  t$  r&Qqr  rovrov 
t£  M  wcrriJKovra,  Xi/writy,  Jjpao  vivas 

teal  t pi-rotas.    Orfjcr/cus  5*  iv  2t«cA$  vcSty. 
Kc/y  8i  prhw  Acfrrctf,  "EkKija  8*  litaivor 
ti^wirov  rpvxns  <rys  Imyavoptvou. 
4  To  the  Carthaginian  siege  of  Akragas  and  to  its  bearings  on  Akra- 
gantine  topography  we  shall  oome  in  another  volume. 

*  This  comes  from  Souidas,  Xtfxowifrjs.  'Axpayavrivanr  CTpanjybs  Ijr 
SvofM  Qom£m  Zvpaxoeiois  &  Ivoklp/ow  o$roi.  ovkow  &fe  6  4kmVi£  foaXvti 
row  ra/pov  rov  Xifwyliov  po\a  dxrj&ws  re  teal  dvoUron,  teal  U  twv  XiOw  rwb* 
d*>t<TTT}<j€  trhpyw  teed  teara'  tovtok  idXat  1)  v6\is.  For  this  he  quotes  and 
mismetres  a  fragment  of  Kallimachos.  This  one  would  greatly  like  to  have 
in  its  genuine  shape,  as  Souidas*  story  is  most  confused.  One  almost 
fancies  that  he  believed  that  the  tomb  was  at  Syracuse,  and  that  the 
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The  long  life  of  Xenophanes  of  Koloph6n,  of  whom  we   chap.  vi. 
have  already  spoken  as  a  man  of  another  generation  *,  Hieron  and 
brought  him  again  to  Syracuse  to  meet  Simdnides  at  the  phanes. 
court  of  Hier5n.     One  is  tempted  to  see  some  reference  to 
questions  of  bounty  and  niggardliness  in  which  Simdnides 
might  be  concerned,  when  we  find  the  Kolophonian  sage 
complaining  that  he  had  barely  wherewithal  to  keep  two 
slaves.     The  mythology  of  Homer  was  not  to  the  mind  of 
the  speculative  philosopher;    and  it  passed  for  wit  when 
the  tyrant  answered  that,  if  Xenophanes  could  feed  only 
two  slaves,  Homer,  whom  he  found  fault  with,  could  feed 
ten  thousand  2.    We  find  also  that  Xenophanes  freely  spoke 
his  mind  of  Simonid&s,  and  of  his  love  of  money  8. 

It  was  most  likely  through  the  interest  of  Simftnides  Bacchy- 
that  his  sisters  son  Bacchylides,  a  native,  like  himself,  of        ' 
Ioulis  in  the  isle  of  Keos,  found  a  place  among  the  court- 
poets  of  Hieron 4.     If  we  may  believe  the  scholiasts  on  hi*  alleged 
Pindar,  a  bitter  enmity  reigned  between  him   and  their  with 
master.     Whenever  Pindar  has  a  dark  saying  against  any  Pindar- 
envious  rival,  it  is  ever  Bacchylides  who  is  glanced  at. 
He  is  the  ape  whom  children  and  only  children  admire. 
He  is  the  crow  or  the  jackdaw  who  chatters  in  vain  against 
the  kingly  eagle  of  Zeus  5.    It  is  more  certain  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ode  of  Pindar  which  stands  first  in  our  collection, 
the  Olympic  victory  of  Hieron's  chestnut  horse  Pherenikos, 

Akragantine  general  destroyed  it  in  a  siege  of  Syracuse.  This  assuredly 
no  Akragantine  general  ever  had  the  chance  of  doing,  and  the  last  words 
must  refer  to  Phoinix'  own  city.  K  alii  machos  might  have  helped  us  to  the 
date  of  the  story.  The  capture  referred  to  must  surely  be  that  by  the 
Carthaginians  ;  but  who  was  Phoinix,  and  where  was  his  tower? 
1  See  above,  p.  157. 

*  Plut.  Apophth.  'Ic'/motto?,  4 ;  *pds  &  B<vo<f>6yr)v  rd>  Ko\<xpa>vtov  tMrra 
p6\is  olWrof  Svo  Tp{<{Hiv,  dAA'  "Oftfjpos,  efirev,  br  ffb  ZiaovfKis,  nXtloyas  ^ 
fMpiovs  rpi<pn  TtOrrjicfa.  I  suppose  these  oIWtcu  of  Homer  are  rhapsodists 
and  others  who  lived  by  him. 

9  See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Peace,  697. 

4  From  Strabo,  x.  5.  6;  Steph.  Byz.  in  'lovAfc;  jElian,  V.  H.  iv.  15. 

•  See  Appendix  XXIV. 
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chap,  vl  was  song  also  by  Bacchylides,  from  whom  we  learn  his 
colour l.  This  is  the  only  fragment  of  the  songs  in  which 
he  sang  the  praises  of  Hieron  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
And  in  the  other  fragments  of  his  verse  and  references 
to  it,  a  small  store  indeed  by  the  side  of  the  stores  of  his 
His  views  uncle,  there  is  not  much  that  bears  on  Sicily.  But  one 
phonTand  there  is  which  convicts  him  of  heresy  against  all  Sikel  and 
Galateia.  Sikeliot  belief,  one  that  must  have  been  sung  and  paid 
for  at  some  spot  very  far  from  the  hall  of  Hieron. 
Bacchylides  dared  to  say  that  it  was  not  from  Sicily  but 
from  Crete  that  Aid6neus  carried  off  the  Kore 2.  From 
such  a  traitor  Syracuse  and  her  land  were  at  least  entitled 
to  another  version  of  the  legend  of  Kyana3;  and  it  is 
small  compensation  to  Sicily  in  general  to  find  that,  before 
Appian,  before  Timaios,  Bacchylides  had  promoted  Galateia 
and  Polyphemos  to  the  rank  of  arch-parents  of  the  Gauls  4. 

Pindar.  But  the  hospitality  and  bounty  of  Hier6n  further  took 

in  one  who,  for  us  at  least,  bears  a  greater  name  than  all, 

and  to  whom  we  have  to  look  as  being,  though  in  minstrel's 

guise,  our  earliest  surviving  contemporary  authority  for 

Historic     the  history  of  Sicily.    We  have  already  had  often  to  refer 

his  odea,     to  the  songs  of  the  Theban  Pindar  to  witness  how  Chromios 

1  We  all  know  the  Pindaric  bit  about  Pherenikos,  01.  i.  18  (26).    And 
it  is  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar  at  the  very  beginning  who  gives  as  the  frag- 
ment of  Bacchylides  which  Bergk  (iii.  571)  has  set  up  ; 
£av$6Tpixa  fxlv  Qtpiviicw 
'A\(p(dv  sap'  tvpv&Lvay  wwkov  &*\\6dpopov 
cTBe  yiKaaavra. 

*  Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen,  knows  nothing  about  Sicily  in  relation  to 
Persephond.  But  his  Scholiast  quotes  Bacchylides  as  placing  her  story  in 
Crete.    See  voL  i.  pp.  532,  533. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

*  I  quote  Bergk,  iii.  588  ;  "  Quod  ezhibet  Natalia  Com.  MythoL  ix.  8. 
p.  987, '  Dicitur  Polyphemus  non  modo  ainasse  Galateam  sed  etiam  Galatam 
ex  ea  suscepisse,  ut  testatus  est  Bacchylides '  qua  fide  sit  dignum  prorsus 
inoertum."    See  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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fought  in  the  Helorine  Tempe l,  how  Hieron  installed  his  chap.  vi. 
son  as  king  of  new-founded  /Etna  2,  and  how  the  victor 
from  Stymphalos  was  tempted  to  leave  his  native  land 
to  seek  a  new  home  at  Syracuse3.  We  have  been 
stirred  by  the  panhellenic  zeal  with  which  he  sings  to 
Hieron  of  the  fight  of  Himera  and  the  fight  of  Kyme 4, 
and  we  have  been  more  gently  moved  as  he  paints  for 
Therdn  his  wondrous  picture  of  the  happy  Island  5.  But 
an  account  of  the  reign  of  Hieron,  and  above  all  of  the 
court  of  Hieron,  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some 
attempt  at  a  general  view  of  those  parts  of  Pindar's  poems 
which  bear  directly  on  the  story  of  Sicily  and  her  lords  8. 
It  will  be  equally  needful,  in  speaking  of  a  poet  of  whom 
we  have  such  large  remains  and  of  whom  so  much  is 
recorded  in  one  quarter  and  another,  to  keep  ourselves 
strictly  to  that  side  of  him  which  supplies  us  with  not 
a  few  facts  and  illustrations  for  Sicilian  history. 

And,  from  our  Sicilian  point  of  view,  it  is  of  special  Order  of 
moment  to  look  at  the  Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar  in  their 
right  order.  There  is  for  the  most  part  something  very 
grievous  in  disturbing  the  order  of  a  familiar  book,  in 
sending  us  for  instance  to  wander  up  and  down  through 
the  wilderness  of  some  new  numbering  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle's  Politics.  But  it  would  be  a  real  gain  to 
historic  truth  to  print  the  Epinikia  of  Pindar  in  chrono- 
logical order,  at  all  events  for  the  purposes  of  Sicilian 
history.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  which 
seizes  one  at  the  first  youthful  glance  that  the  praises  of 

1  See  above,  p.  116,  and  Appendix  X. 

*  See  above,  p.  245.  '  See  above,  pp.  133,  134. 

4  See  above,  pp.  206,  250.  5  See  above,  p.  147. 

6  Here  the  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  give  much  help,  if  they  are  used  care- 
fully. Among  recent  writers  who  have  worked  at  the  order  of  the  Pindaric 
Odes,  there  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd,  History  of  Sicily,  pp.  213  et  seqq.;  Holm, 
G.  S.  L  219  et  seqq. ;  Bergk  in  the  Prolegomeoa  to  his  Poetse  Lyrici 
Graci,  vol.  i ;  Mesger,  Pindars  Siegeslieder,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury  in  his 
edition  of  the  Nemean  Odes. 
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chap.  vi.   water,  of  gold,  and  of  Hierdn,  which  come  first  in  our 
HU  first     books,  must  needs  be  the  beginning  of  something.     It  is, 
odes  not     on  ^ne  other  hand,  an  important  point  to  notice  that  the 
to  t1688^.  connexi°n  °^  Pindar  with  Sicily  was  not  in  its  beginning 
a  connexion  with  Syracuse  or  with  Hieron,  or  with  any 
prince  or  tyrant  of  any  city.     In  the  exercise  of  his  calling 
as  poet  of  the  victors  in  the  public  games,  Pindar  was 
early  called  upon  to  sing  the  praises  of  successful  com- 
petitors from  the  Sikeliot  cities.     The  passion  for  these 
festivals,  all  of  them,  it  must  be  remembered,  acts  of 
Local         religion,  was  now  at  its  height.     The  rich  men  of  the 
gnmefl        flourishing  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  sought  for  fame  in  the 
games  of  Old  Greece,  and  the  Sikelidt  cities  had  games 
of  their  own  to  which  competitors  from  Old  Greece  some- 
times found  their  way.     Syracuse,  child  of  Corinth,  had 
her  Isthmia  after  the  pattern  of  her  parent,  and  Hieron, 
founder  of  iEtna,  set  up  local   Nemea  in  his  new  city. 
Xenophftn  One  citizen  of  Corinth  at  least,  Xenophdn  by  name,  who 
'  at  last  reached  the  honours  of  an  Olympic  victory  and  an 
ode  from  the  Boiotian  poet,  had  already  won  many  prizes 
in  local  contests,  both  in  Old  Greece  and  among  the  rich 
and  fair  cities  beneath  the  height  of  iEtna 1.     The  special 
reference  must  be  to  the  Hieronian  Nemea;  but  a  Corinthian 
athlete,  seeking   honour   in  Sicily,   would    assuredly  not 
leave  out  the  Isthmia  of  Syracuse. 
Pindar's         But  thirty  years  before  the  Olympic  victory  of  Xeno- 
'  phdn,  Pindar  had  been  called  on  to  take  the  praises  of 
b.c.  50a.     Sicily,  her  cities  and  her  citizens,  into  his  mouth.     His 
to  Xeno-     first  effort,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  to  do  honour  to  a 
krates.        Thessalian  victor 2.     His  second,  perhaps  eight  years  later, 
490.  was  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  an  Emmenid  of  Akragas  3. 

1  See  Appendix  XXV. 

*  The  tenth  Pythian,  placed  by  Bergk  in  490,  by  Boeckh  and  Mexger  in 
502.    The  difference  hardly  concerns  us. 

*  See  Appendix  XXVI. 
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But  it  was  before  that  house  had  given  the  city  a  tyrant,   chap.  vi. 
unless  Telemaehoe  in  an  earlier  generation  is  to  bear  that 
name1.     The  wealth  of  the  Em  men  ids,  while  still  only 
private  men,  is  shown  by  the  fact   that   the  contest  in 
which  Xenokrates,  son  of  Ainesidamos,  had  won  the  prize 
was  nothing  short  of  the  chariot-race  in  the  games  of 
Pytho.    Four  of  the  renowned  horses  of  Akragas,  Akragas 
between  its  rivers,  had  won  glory  for  Xenokrates  and  the 
wealthy  house  of  the  Emmenids2.     The  young  son  of  Thrasy- 
Xenokratcs,  Thrasyboulos,  had  in  some  way  won  honour 
also.    To  him  the  ode  is  directly  addressed,  as  is  a  far  later 
poem,  when  the  Emmenid  house,  then  not  yet  risen  to  its 
full  greatness,  had  fallen  from  it3.    Neither  poem  tells 
us  much  directly  about  the  affairs  of  Akragas  or  of  Sicily. 
But  in  the  later  ode  we  have  a  glowing  picture  of  the  Second  ode 
virtues  of  the  dead  Xenokrates.     The  poet  sings  of  his  krates ; 
mildness  and  courtesy,  his  bounty  to  citizens  and  strangers,  c'  B'c*  471, 
his  devotion  towards  the  gods,  and  how  he  loved  to  keep 
horses  for  the  common  festivals  of  Hellas  4.     In  the  year 
of  his  former  victory  Akragas  was  lucky,  and  we  are  lucky 
in  her  good  luck.     For  another  of  her  citizens,  Midas,  son 
of  a  nameless  father,  won  the  prize  with  the  flute  \     He 

1  See  above,  p.  78. 
7  Pjth.  vi.  5 ; 

dkfilourtv  'EfAfityiScus 
vorafdif,  r   'Ajcp&yayri  xal  p&v  Btvoicparci. 
*  See  Appendix  XXVT. 

4  Isthm.ii.  35  or  51; 

....  Sffov  6pyar 
BtvoKpdnjs  inr\p  &*$pwinjv  ykvietiav 
f<rx<r.  allloio*  fAv  Ijv  dtrrois  dfttkuv, 
linrorfxxpias  re  vo/Jf<wv  Iv  navckX&vcw  v6py 
Mat  $*wv  burns  vpocirrvtcro  wdaar  ovM  wore  (cvlav 
oZpos  Iftwwriaats  farl<rrc<&(  larlor  Afupi  rp&wt(av. 

5  This  is  the  twelfth  Pythian,  addressed  to  Midas  of  Akragas,  victor  at 
Pythd,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  both  in  494  or  490  and  in  494  or  496. 
Mezger  (196)  places  the  ode  in  494.  Both  Lloyd  and  Mezger  find  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Midas.  I  am  hardly  concerned  with  the  Scholiast's  story 
about  his  breaking  his  Ante. 
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chap.  vi.   therefore  gave  Pindar  an  opening  for  praise  indeed  of  the 

goodly  city  on  the  height.     La  Magnified  she  was  even 

before  she  came  down  from  her  akropolis,  and  La  Magnifica 

she  remains  now  she  is  again  shut  up  within  it  K 

Pindar's         it  was  most  likely  among  the  lords  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 

odea  to  .  ... 

princes,      that  Pindar  began  to  practise  his  calling  as  the  laureate  of 

Alexander  princes.    We  know  not  at  what  time  it  was  that  he  sang  the 

donia.         praises  of  the  Argeian  king  of  Macedonia,  that  Alexander 

who  was  able  both  to  prove  his  Greek  descent  and  to  show 

his  good  will  to  Greece2,  but  whom  Pindar  congratulated 

Arke«ilas    on  bearing  the  same  name  as  a  son  of  Priam  3.    The  Greek 

yr  n  *  kings  of  Kyrene  he  was  not  called  on  to  celebrate  till  he 

had  well  practised  his  skill  on  the  lords  both  of  Syracuse 

His  first     and  of  Akragas  4.     Those  two,  Hierdn  and  Therdn,  he  was 

Hieron       called  on  to  magnify  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  year. 

and^ertin  ^heron  na^  won  ^ne  aobler  victory,  that  in  the  chariot- 

(01. 2).       race  at  Olympia.     The  song  in  honour  of  Hieron,  though 

The  ode  to  P^06^  among  the  Pythian  odes,  has  clearly  nothing  to  do 

Hier6n  not  ^th  Pyth6.      The  victory  which  it  commemorates  was 

Pythian.  .  J 

won  in  some  local  contest,  very  likely  at  Pindar's  own 

Possible      Thebes  6.     One  cannot  help  connecting  this  fact  with  the 

with  the     story  which  we  have  already  heard,  how  Hierdn  was  hin- 

Themisf-      dered  by  Themistokles  from  contending  in  the  games  of 

tokl&.        Olympia  8.     That  event,  if  it  happened  at  all,  must  have 

happened  in  this  year.     It  suggests  the  thought  that  the 

four  colts  of  Hier6n  which  were  designed  to  strive  at 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  430,  note  1.    I  had  not  then  noticed  the  early  date  of  the 
ode. 

*  Herod,  v.  2  2,  vii.  173,  ix.  45,  140. 

8  The  fragment  (Bergk,  i.  418)  comes  from  the  Scholiast  on  Nem. 
vii; 

6k$iotv  d/tfovp*  Aap&ayi&ar 
ffu  OfKUTVftTjfcs  'Afivrrcu 
A  The  fourth  and  fifth  Pythians  addressed  to  Arkesilas  do  not  come  till 
the  year  466  B.C.    On  the  dates  of  the  odes  addressed  to  Hieron  and  Thdron 
see  Appendix  XXVII,  XXVIII. 

*  See  Appendix  XXVH.  •  See  above,  p.  247. 
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Olympia,  shut  out  from  that  nobler  field,  were  taken  to  chap.  yi. 
display  their  swiftness  at  a  festival  of  less  account  in  a 
city  where  the  charge  brought  against  Hieron  would  be  less 
keenly  felt.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  from  Thebes  that 
the  ode  was  sent,  and  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Dioskouroi,  though  their  names 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  poem.  It  is  this  ode  which  begins 
with  that  splendid  address  to  Syracuse  one  word  of  which 
we  have  already  had  to  refer  to  more  than  once  already 1. 
The  laureate  is  able  to  praise  his  patron  as  the  deliverer  of  Character 
Lokroi,  a  reference  which  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  poem# 
poem  and  the  victory  2 ;  keen  eyes  have  been  further  able 
to  detect  in  the  dark  sayings  of  the  poet  a  further  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  HierSn  to  Polyzelos  and  to  Theron. 
Hieron  is  hailed  as  lord  and  ruler  of  many  fair  cities  and 
of  a  mighty  host,  but  it  is  only  indirectly  that  he  is 
spoken  of  as  king.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  we  here 
find  perhaps  the  first  classification  of  the  three  forms  of 
government  on  which  later  Greek  writers  have  so  much  to 
say.  And  it  is  more  noteworthy  still  that,  in  speaking  to 
the  lord  of  Syracuse,  the  word  tyranny  is  used  in  a  sense 
perfectly  colourless3. 

Of  the  two  Olympic  odes  to  Theron,  the  first  seems  to  The  odes 
be  strictly  the  epinikian  song,  while  the  second  was  to  be  B#c.  474.  ' 
sung  at  the  home  festival   of  the   Theoxenia.      To  the 
former  we  have  had  to  refer  more  than  once.     If  nothing 
else,  the  picture  of  the  happy  island  would  make  the  poem 

1  Pyth.  ii.  I.  Of  the  word  n<ya\ow6\i€s  and  the  irorafxias  ZHos  'Aprifuios 
I  have  said  something  in  vol.  i.  p.  35a,  and  above,  p.  139.  But  the  whole 
opening  is  noteworthy ; 

/icya\ov6\i*s  &  'XvpiSucocat,  0a0viro\4iiov 

rifuvot  "Ap*09y  Mpav  twjrtur  re  aitapoxappav  6Yu/iow«  rpwpoi. 
Mezger's    comment  is  strange;    "Syrakus    beatand  aus   funf  St  ad  ten, 
Ortygia,  Achradina,  Neapolis,  Epipol®,  and  Tyche."    One  would  think  he 
had  confounded  the  two  Hierdns.     But  this  writer's  notions  of  Syracusan 
topography  are  wonderful  throughout, 

1  See  above,  p.  241.  '  See  Appendix  XXVII. 
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chap.  vi.  immortal1.  The  earlier  history  of  the  forefathers  of 
Praises  of  Therdn  is  glanced  at 2 ;  and  he  himself  is  praised  without 
stint.  He  is  the  flower  of  his  house,  the  bulwark  of 
Akragas ;  but  above  all  things  he  is  the  hospitable  man  and 
the  bountiful.  For  a  hundred  years  past  there  has  been 
no  man  like  him 8.  His  good  deeds  to  others  outnumber 
His  the  sands  by  the  seashore  4.     Yet  he  has  his  enemies  and 

slanderers,  perhaps  his  discontented  kinsmen,  Kapys  and 
Hippokrates,  of  whose  enmity  and  perhaps  revolt  we  hear 
vague  stories  5.  In  the  second  piece,  dedicated  specially  to 
a  feast  of  hospitality,  the  same  line  is  taken  up  yet  more 
strongly.  What  water  is  among  the  elements,  what  gold 
is  among  the  metals6,  that  the  virtues  of  Ther&n  are 
among  men.  They  reach  to  the  pillars  of  HSrakles,  and 
the  wise  go  no  further7. 

Of  both  these  poems  the  theme  is  the  glory  of  the 
Emmenid  house  and  not  only  the  personal  glory  of  ThSrftn. 
The  year  was  for  them  at  once  lucky  and  unlucky.     It 

1  See  above,  p.  147. 

*  See  above,  p.  78,  and  the  'Ey/abfuor  (Bergk,  i.  417)  preserved  by  the 
Scholiast. 

8  OL  11.90(164); 

,AjcpdyavTi  Tcwvacut 
ai9dao/uu  lv6pmov  \6yov  d\a$u  r6q>, 
rc/rcfr  yd\  nv*  ItcarSv  *yt  IrUnr  w6kir  <pi\<Ht  6r8jpa  /iaAAor 
efc/rylrar  vpaviatv  &*f>$wi<rrtp6v  re  x^P° 
&flp<uvot. 
«  01.  ii.  98  (179); 

i-wtl  ifo/ipos  &f*9pdv  vcptviifxvytv, 
xai  Mttvos  laa  x&piiar  SWois  t$r]tc€rf 
t«  Ap  <ppdacu  Zvvairo\ 

*  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

*  01.  iii.  42  (75) ; 
cf  8*  &pt<rr€vu  phr  Motp  rrcdrwr  tk  xfivobt  alSoi^araror. 

'01.18.43(76); 

vvv  7c  irpbt  to'xaricb'  Bfifwv  &f*T<uaiv  bc6.v<w  Siwrerat 

ottcoOcv  'Rpax\4ot  arakSr. 
A  Phoenician  of  Gades  might  have  smiled  at  the  bounds  of  Greek  naviga- 
tion. 
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was   now  that    Xenokrates,   brother  of  Theron,   already   chap.  w. 
Pythian  victor,  won  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Th®  ode 
Isthmus,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  victory  was  soon  followed  kr»te». 
by  his  death,  and  it  was  not  celebrated  till  the  Emmenid 
house  had  ceased  to  be  a  ruling  house l.     The  next  Sicilian 
odes  of  Pindar  carry  us  back  to  Hier6n,  but   not   alto- 
gether in  his  Syracusan  character.     An  ode  of  uncertain  The  third 
date,  but  written  about  the  time  of  the  Theban  victory  of  (c.B.c.474) 
Hierdn  and  the  Olympic  victory  of  Ther6n,  commemorates  £  ^^ew 
an  early  victory  won  by  Pherenikos  at  Delphoi  when  his 
master  was  still  only  Hierdn  of  Syracuse,  as  yet  tyrant  no-  «•  b.c  481. 
where  2.    By  the  time  the  ode  was  written,  Hieron  had,  l*y 
his  new  foundation,  entitled  himself,  in  his  own  eyes  at 
least,  to  be  spoken  of  as  Hieron  of  iEtna,  and  so  he  is 
called,  though  not  in  the  formal  heading,  in  the  third 
Pythian  3.     But  the  man  of  JEtna,  is  also  a  man  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  it  is  by  the  fountain  of  Arethousa  that  he  dwells,  and 
not  only  dwells,  but  reigns  as  a  king,  a  king  displaying 
every  princely  virtue  towards  citizens  and  strangers  4,  but 
who,  it  seems,  could  also  be  spoken  of  without  offence  by 
the  name  of  tyrant.     The  poem  contains  no  further  his- 
torical matter;  but  it  has  a  personal  interest,  as  being  in 
fact  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  to  Hieron  in  one  of 
the  fits  of  his  grievous  sickness  5.     Sickness  suggests  the 
healers  of  sickness ;  to  the  bodily  pains  of  Hieron  we  owe 
Pindar's  tale  of  the  birth  of  Asklepios. 

In  this  ode  the  kingship  of  Hier6n  is  distinctly  asserted. 
It  is  a  kingship  over  Syracuse,  vested  in  Hieron  alike  of 
Syracuse  and  of  iEtna.     In  the  next  ode,  little,  if  any 

1  See  Appendix  XXVII.  *  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

8  It  is  'Ufxuri  tvpaxooly  in  the  heading.  *  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

•  Pyth.  iii.  73  (129); 

el  tcart&av  irylciav  &ywv  xPva^ayy  k.t.X. 
So  the  Scholiast  at  the  beginning ;  to  91  irpool/xiov  vpbs  rty  rov  Upowos 
v6<rov  Icriv  KaT*vx*rai  l^P  <^aiSi»aai  rbvXtlpwa  *al  vyidoat  rijs  v6aov  rfj* 
\i$ovpiai  top  'Upojra. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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chap.  vi.  later,  the  Syracusan  kingship  of  Hier6n  is  content  to  veil 

The  first     itself  before  the  JEtnsean  kingship  of  his  son.     The  so- 

Pythian.  . 

b.c.  474.     called  first  Pythian  ode,  the  price,  it  would  seem,  of  a 

golden  lyre  of   Hierdn's  gift1,  is,  like  the  third,  really 

Pythian.     It  commemorates  the  victory  won  by  Hierdn  in 

the  Pythian  chariot-race,  when  he  was  declared,  not  as 

Hier6n  of  Syracuse,  but  as  Hierdn  of  JStna  a.     This  ode 

has  already  supplied  us  with  not  a  few  references  to  the 

main  facts  of  the  Sicilian  history  of  the  time.      Here 

comes  the  great  picture  of  JEtna,  the  mountain,  suggested 

by  the  great  outpouring  which  still  was  recent3.     And 

here  too  are  the  most  marked  references  to  the  foundation  of 

JStna  the  city,  and  to  the  kingship  of  the  son  of  Hieron 

Celebrates  within  its  walls.    Deinomenes  is  distinctly  greeted  as  King 

the  king-    of  JStna.     He  is  to  be  the  constitutional  king  of  the  new 

JjJ^        city,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Dorians  and  the  example 

mends.        0f  Sparta.     To  the  father  no  special  royal  title  is  given ; 

he  is  a  man  of  -<Etna,  but  seemingly  not  its  king  4.     It  is 

here  that  we  listen  to  the  thrilling  references  to  the  work 

of  deliverance  wrought  by  the  Deinomenid  brothers,  to 

the  special  work  of  deliverance   which  the  ruler  of  the 

Notes  of     Syracusans  had  wrought  at  Kyme5.     But   even   among 

w      ng*     such  glories  a  warning  voice  is  still  needed.     It  is  in  the 

last  lines  of  this  ode  that  Hieron  and  his  son  are  bidden 

1  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scholiasts  at  the  be- 
ginning; yiypawrat  fi\v  6  iwlviKO?  'Upuwt,  \iy*rai  9k  6  Ylivbapo*  otron 
lwi@€0\T}<T0au  «arct  'Aprifjuyya  rbv  laropitcov,  Srt  ft}  a&r$  6  'Upwv  \pvai)V 
{rttio\*To  KtOdpav.     He  surely  had  some  more  substantial  reward. 

*  The  heading  now  is  'Upwvi  Airvaiy.  One  Scholiast  at  the  beginning 
records  the  foundation  of  <AStna,  and  adds,  Alrvmov  iavrbv  tcard  robs  dywrat 
vttcSfV  &»(/cfipv(tv. 

9  See  vol.  i.  p.  71.    The  description  goes  on; 

rds  Iptvyovrcu  fi\r  dvkdrov  wup6s  Ayvdrarcu 
Ik  nv\Sfv  vayai,  k.t.\. 
On  thia  eruption,  see  above,  p.  212. 

4  See  above,  p.  215.  The  father  is  simply  *Upw  where  the  son  is  Afrras 
fiaaikchs.    Afterwards  he  is  Xvpaxoalw  dpxis. 

6  See  above,  p.  234. 
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to  take  Croesus  and  not  Phalari*  as  the  model  of  their  chap.  vi. 
rule1. 

Lastly  we  come  to  odes  which  are  held  to  have  been 
written  by  Pindar,  not  only  in  honour  of  Sicilian  victors, 
but  when  he  was  himself  actually  a  guest  on  Sicilian  soil. 
It  is  said  that  Pindar  for  a  while  refused  the  pressing  in-  Pindar  in 
vitations  of  Hieron  to  visit  him  in  Sicily.     He  liked  better,  „lc  J^4 
he   is   reported   to   have   said,  though  hardly  to    Hieron 
himself,   to   be  his  own  master2.     In  the  end  he  went 
and  made  a  stay  in  Sicily  of   perhaps  four  years.     He  The  first 
saw  Hieron   at   his  own   happy  hearth  at  Syracuse,  the  ode. 
hearth  of  the  king  rejoicing  in  horses  3,  for  whom  the  B* c*  4' 3* 
swiftness  of  Pherenikos  had  won  glory  in  that  Olympic 
contest  which  stood  forth  among  the  games  of  Greece, 
like  gold  among  metals  or  water  among  the  elements4. 
As  a  king,  Hieron  had  reached  the  highest  point  to  which 
man   could   reach5.      He  adorned   his   rank   with    every 
virtue  c ;  it  was  his  right  to  have  his  praises  sung  at  his 
own  table  by  all  the  bards  who  sat  around  it 7,  but  most  of 
all  by  him  who  does  not  shrink  from  proclaiming  himself 
as  the  foremost  of  his  craft  among  the  Greeks 8.     In  this 
ode,  really  the  last  of  the  series,  but  which  we  are  tempted 
to  look  on  as  first,  there  is  no  mention  of  2Etn&,  no  men- 
tion of  Hieron's  victories  in  war;  there  is  little  that  is  even 

1  See  above,  p.  75,  and  Appendix  VII. 

3  This  comes  from  Ihvb&pov  ' AvtxpBiyfjuira,  Boeckh,  ii.  10 ;  tp*rrrjO*h 
v6Xtv  Sid  ri  Xifiwvl^ijs  vpds  rovs  rvpavvovs  AirfMjpTjaev  th  1iK*\iav,  axrrds  8i 
oif  04\€C  tri  jSovAo/aoj,  c7ir€v,  Ipavry  (t}v,  o{jk  &\\<p. 

3  Holm  (i.  420)  gives  the  date  of  his  coming  as  earlier  than  the  usual 
date  473,  because  he  holds  that  he  must  have  seen  the  eruption  of  475. 
On  the  passage  01.  i.  1 1  (16)  see  above,  p.  230. 

4  01.  i.  1. 

*  01.  i.  IT2  (181) ;  r8  8'  foxaT0V  Kopwpovrm,  0a<rik*v<n.  See  Appendix 
XXVII. 

*  lb.  12  (19)  ;  see  Appendix  XXVIL  T  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

*  lb.  at  the  end  ; 

ifU  re  Toaadfc  vuca<f>6pois 

6fuXuv  vpfaparrov  ao<pi<}  ko&'  *E\\avas  Uvnx  *arr£. 

T  2 
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chap.  vi.  distinctively  Syracusan,  save  so  far  as  the  poet,  by  dwelling 
on  the  Olympic  victory  as  won  by  the  banks  of  Alpheios, 
might  seem  to  suggest  those  banks  as  the  fitting  place 
for  success  to  be  won  by  him  who  reigned  where  Alpheios 

Odes  to      appeared  again l.     But  the  special  reference  to  Syracuse  as 

™    °8'   the  breathing-place  of  the  wearied  Alpheios  does  not  come 

in  this  ode  to  Hierdn  of  Syracuse,  but  in  one  of  those  to 

Chromios  of  iEtna  2.     The  house  of  Chromios  at  Syracuse 

as  well  as  that  in  newly-founded  iEtna  both  received  the 

Fragments  poet  as  his  guest3.  The  founder  of  iEtna  is  again  cele- 
brated by  that  title  in  an  hyporchSma  of  the  poet,  some  of 
whose  allusions  we  have  no  means  of  understanding,  but 
in  which  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  name  of  Hierdn, 
called  from  the  holy  things  of  which  he  was  the  hereditary 
minister,  and  where  Sicily  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
special  land  of  the  chariot 4.  In  the  Olympic  ode  itself 
the  poet  hopes  that  his  patron  will  one  day  win  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia 6  ;    but  Hierdn 

1  trap*  }A\<p€$  (20  or  3a),  'A\<p*ov  v6pq>  (92  or  149). 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  353,  and  Appendix  X.  s  See  Appendix  X. 

4  See  above,  p.  238.  I  do  not  profess  to  expound  the  lines  in  Ath6naios,  i. 
28  (Bergk  i.  409), 

No/u£5c<r<ri  y<kp  h  XtcvOaif  dkarat  Xrpdrojy, 
bs  dfia^<xp6prjTov  oTkov  ob  ireirarcu. 
But  over  the  page  we  find  a  list  of  the  best  things  from  different  places, 
among  which  Sicily  has  its  share  ; 

orAa  V  dv  'Apytos'  &ppa  &ij0aTov   dXA*  &v&  rar  dyKaoxipwov 

2tKt\las  ox?) pa  ^aiSdKtov  puxrtvtar. 
Bergk  quotes  from  a  scholiast  on  Aristeides  the  saying,  very  like  a  scho- 
liast, BaxxvA.t'81/r  teal  TlivSapos  'lipuva  xal  rlAwa,  robs  2tKf\las  dpxorras, 
{/parffffavrts  teal  wkctora  Oavpdffavrts  iv  IvvrfKaaiq^  wp&s  X^/**'  o&tw  elirov,  &t 
SuccAiamu  vpwroi  &ppa  fytvpov.  But  here  &ppa  is  distinguished  from 
Sxrjpia,  and,  if  we  may  only  translate  o\ripa  Zcutiakcop  by  "  painted  cart/' 
the  clause  is  preeminently  true  in  Sicily  to  this  day.  See  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
Directly  after  there  is  a  reference  to  the  ©x©f  2<*cA&. 

5  (108  or  1 73); 

.  .  .  cf  &  /^  raxx>  kinoi, 
fn  yKvKvripav  teiv  tkwopat 

<rt>y  tippari  0o$  tckttfcir  Iv'ucovpov  thfwv  Mv  \6yur} 
nap*  tvfoUXov  l\$&v  Kp6vtov. 
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seems  to  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  chap.  ti. 
chariot  at  Pythd  and  of  his  single  horse  by  the  banks  of 
Alpheios. 

Whether  Pindar  visited  Akragas  as  well  as  Syracuse  Alleged 
and  iEtna  does  not  appear.     His  stay  in  Sicily  is  said,  as  pindftr. 
we  have  already  heard,  to  have  been  marred  by  the  enmity 
of  rivals  who  knew  better  than  he  how  to  win  the  tyrant's 
favour  \     He  did  not,  like  Simonides,  find  his  latest  home  His  death. 
in  the  island ;    but  died  by  what  was  deemed  a  specially   *  '  **  ' 
blissful  death  at  Argos  2.     But  another  poet,  even  greater 
than  himself,  was  to  make  himself  yet  more  thoroughly  at 
home  on  Sicilian  soil,  and  to  find  there,  like  Simdnides,  a 
tomb,  not  in  either  of  the  princely  seats  of  Hier6n,  but  in 
the  native  city  which  he  had  forsaken. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  fix  the  exact  number  of  the  visits  Visits  of 
which  ^schylus   paid  to  Sicily.     One  story  makes  him  ^  gi^y"" 
come  early  in  life,  before  he  had  won  the  name  which  he  b.c.  500. 
prized  above  all  names,  that  of  the  man  who  fought  at 
Marathon  3.      In  another  version  he  sought  the  court  of 
Hierfin,  because  Simonides  was  judged  to  have  better  sung  the 
praises  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great  fight  than  their  country- 
man and  comrade  4.     In  another  version  he  left  Athens,  for  b.  c.  469. 
a  while  at  least,  because,  not  the  ordinary  judges,  but  Kimdn 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  glories  of  Eurymedon,  had  de- 
clared the  veteran  warrior  and  poet  less  worthy  of  the 
prize  than  the  young  Sophokles  6.     Others  tell  how,  later 

1  See  above,  p.  265,  and  Appendix  XXIV. 

*  See  the  account  in  his  Life  in  Sonidas.  To  the  Theoxenos  of  Tenedos 
there  mentioned  he  addresses  a  passionate  skolion,  part  of  which  is  preserved 
by  Athgnaios;  Bergk,  iii.  431. 

8  On  the  visits  of  iEschylus  to  Sicily  see  Lorenz,  Leben  und  Schriften 
des  Koers  Epicharmos,  81.  This  first  visit,  if  it  ever  happened,  hardly 
concerns  us. 

4  Vit.  uEsch.  lv  ry  *U  robs  Iv  Mapa$wvi  rcfofproras  lX*yct<p  ^fforjOtU 
Xtpwi&Q.  The  biographer  thinks  that  Simdnides  was  likely  to  have  done 
better  in  elegy. 

*  Plut.  Cim.  8.    The  mention  of  the  archon  Aphepsidn  fixes  the  date. 
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CHAP.  VI. 
B.C.  458. 


perhaps 
more, 


again,  after  the  acting  of  the  great  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia, 
the  poet,  either  wrathful  at  a  charge  of  impiety1  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  general  state  of  things  at  Athens,  betook 
himself  to  Sicily,  never  to  go  back  2.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  -rfEschylus  may  have  found  his  way  to  Sicily 
Two  visits,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times.  What  seems  certain  is, 
that  he  was  received  at  the  court  of  Hierdn,  at  Syracuse  or 
at  iEtna;  that  plays  of  his,  both  on  Sicilian  and  other 
subjects,  were  acted  in  Sicily  at  Hieron's  bidding;  that 
he  died  in  Sicily,  not  at  Syracuse  but  at  Gela,  some  years 
after  the  death  of  his  patron.  These  facts  imply  two 
sojourns  in  Sicily;  they  do  not  shut  out  more.  He  was 
in  Sicily  in  the  days  of  Hieron;  he  ended  his  days  in 
Sicily  some  time  after  the  death  of  Hierdn ;  but  the  date 
of  the  performance  of  the  Oresteia  shows  that  his  stay 
was  not  continuous,  that  he  was  again  at  Athens  after  his 
first  Sicilian  visit a.  It  was  his  first  stay  in  Sicily  which 
most  distinctly  connects  his  works  with  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  island,  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  him 
as  the  poet  of  JStna,  the  poet  of  the  Palici,  the  poet  of 
Herakles  as  winner  of  the  soil  which  his  children  Pent- 
athlos  and  Ddrieus  strove  in  vain  to  win  back  as  his 
heritage. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  effects  of  his 
Sicilian  sojourns  on  the  poet  himself.  The  land  and  all 
that  was  in  it  so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  could  be 


Oresteia 
acted. 
B.C.  458. 


Bui  Plutarch  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  never  came  back ;  ffr' 
otx*otou  fit'  dpyfjv  tit  SurcA/or,  Swov  teal  TfAcvr^o-a?  wf/rf  Tikay  riOawnu. 
Lorenz  rejects  this  journey  on  the  ground  that  iEschylus  brought  out  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  at  Athens  in  B.c.  467. 

1  This  seems  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  iii.  1.  15,  but  he  does  not 
connect  it  with  going  to  Sicily.  Cf.  the  story  in  the  Life  of  iEschylus  on 
the  effects  of  the  acting  of  the  Eumenides. 

*  This  was  the  notion  of  O.  M tiller,  Eumenides,  116  (Eng.  Tr.),  which 
made  a  great  impression  years  ago.  But  there  seems  no  distinct  evidence 
for  it. 

3  The  Hypothesis  to  the  Agamemnon  fixes  this  date  to  B.c.  459. 
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spoken  of  as  having  himself  become  a  Sicilian  \  and  as  chap,  vi. 
filling  his  verse  with  Sikeliot,  perhaps  Sikel,  words,  which 
were  not  clearly  understood  by  his  hearers  elsewhere  2.   The 
greatest  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  island  deeply  impressed 
him,  and  he,  as  well  as  Pindar,  has  painted  for  us  that 
great  outpouring  of  the  fiery  powers  which  happened  in 
the  days  of  both,  perhaps  before  the  eyes  of  both  as  so- 
journers on  Sicilian  ground  3.     We  have  seen  how  Pindar  Sicilian 
could  turn  the  eruption  of  iEtna  to  the  glory  of  the  founder  [JJ  ^chy- 
of  iEtna.     iEschylus  could  give  a  nobler  turn  to  the  won-  luB* 
ders  of  the  fire-flood.     Old  Ocean  warns  Prometheus  of  the  ^Etna. 
danger  of  withstanding  Zeus  by  the  example  of  Typhdn 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  iEtna;  he  goes  on  to  tell 
how  Hephaistos   keeps  his  furnace  in  the   highest  peak; 
and  he  foretells  how  one  day  the  rivers  of  fire  shall  burst 
forth  to  lay  waste  with  wild  jaws  the  corn-lands  of  fruitful 
Sicily4.     Some  have  argued,  needlessly  perhaps,  that  this 
passage,  of  no  special  interest,  it  is  said,  at  Athens,  points 
to  a  Sicilian   representation  of  the  Bound   Prometheus5. 
There  are  stronger  grounds  for  asserting  a  Sicilian  per-  The 
formance — a  repetition  and   not  a  first  performance — of 
the  intensely  Athenian  play  of  the   Persians6.     Such  a 
performance  would  fall  in  with  the  temper  alike  of  Hiertin 
and   of  iEschylus.      The  trilogy  of  which   the  Persians 

1  "  Vir  utique  Siculus,"  says  Macrobius,  v.  18.  17. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  3  See  above,  p.  242. 

*  The  description  (Prom.  366)  winds  up  with  Hephaistos  at  work ; 

tcopvifxus  8'  iv  d/epcui  ff/upos  pvtpoxTmi 
*H<paiffTOS,  tv$cv  licpay4)(rovTcu  wore 
worafiol  wvpbs  tawrovTcs  dy plats  yr&Boit 
4  rrjs  tcaWitcdpwov  2uct\ias  Xtvpovt  ytiat. 

5  Holm,  i.  231. 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Frogs,  1026,  distinctly  quotes  Eratosthenea 
for  the  statement  that  the  Persians  were  acted  at  Syracuse  at  the  bidding 
of  Hieron  (feSt&x&u  *y  "XvpoKovaan  <nrovZaoa»ros  Itpowos).  But  the 
representation  at  Athens  in  473  came  first ;  <fxujlv  M  'Upwyos  d^ioj$4vra 
dra&M£ai  robs  Uipaas  to  ZttcfXlq.  Afar  (v^wcipnir.  So  says  the  fragment 
following  the  Life.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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chap.  vi.  formed  a  part  had  the  play  of  Glaukos  as  one  of  its 
Glaukoe.  members.  It  is  from  that  play  that  we  have  the  fragment 
which  describes  Herakles  as  making  his  way  from  Eryx 
to  lofty  Himera l.  That  subject  would  allow  of  easy  refer- 
ence to  the  later  glories  of  Himera.  Such  a  play  as  this 
would  well  fit  in  with  that  which  told  of  the  victory  won 
on  the  self -same  day  in  the  narrow  seas  of  Attica,  and  the 
prince  who  had  fought  at  Himera  might  look  on  from  his 
seat  of  honour  in  the  theatre  of  Syracuse  or  iEtna  while 
the  poet  who  had  fought,  at  Salamis  told  the  tale  of  his 
own  deeds  in  strains  which  make  us  long  for  the  like 
record  of  the  kindred  victory.  Let  us  for  a  moment  fancy 
to  ourselves  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  told  in  the  verse  of 
iEschylus. 

It  is  with  but  scant  sympathy  that  we  have  seen  how 
Hieron  won  for  himself  the  honours  of  a  founder  and  a 
hero  by  driving  the  people  of  Katane  from  their  homes. 
If  anything  could  make  one  look  kindly  on  the  tyrant  in 
his  character  of  lord  of  ./Etna,  it  would  be  that  the  founda- 
tion of  ^Etna  was  recorded,  that  blessings  were  implored  on 
its  prince  and  people,  in  the  tragedy  in  which  we  have 
found  our  earliest  notice  of  the  special  gods  of  the  Sikel 2. 
The  The  play  of  the  iEtnsean  Women,  the  play  which  recorded 

Women,  the  birth  of  the  Palici,  was  the  choicest  gift  of  ^Eschylus  to 
Sicily,  the  choicest  fruit  of  his  Sicilian  sojourn.  Written 
and  acted  in  Sicily  on  a  subject  purely  Sicilian,  it  would 
be  gladness  indeed  to  the  historian  of  Sicily  to  have  the 
tragedy  in  its  fulness  instead  of  a  few  small  fragments. 
But  one  of  those  fragments  is  enough  to  show  that,  even 
in  singing  the  praises  of  Hieron  of  JStna,  JSschylus  did 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

2  So  distinctly  in  the  Life ;  iMttiw  cis  SuccAiav,  'Upwvos  r6rt  rijv  Atryrjv 
tcri^oyros,  £ired«t£aro  t&s  Airraids,  ol<uvi(6fitvos  ftiov  dya$dv  rots  <tw<hkI{ov<ji 
tijy  *6\iv.  The  Qoptclbts  seem  to  be  claimed  as  Sicilian  simply  on  the 
strength  of  the  word  dtrx^capos.     See  vol.  i.  p.  489. 
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not  forget  the  older  folk  and  the  older  gods  of  the  land.   chap.  ti. 
iEschylus,  in  his  first  Sicilian  sojourn,  was  the  guest  of 
Hieron  at  /Etna ;  he  may,  when  he  came  for  the  last  time, 
have  been  the  guest  of  Ducetius  at  Mensemim. 

The  only  place  where  we  can  see  JSschyius  with  any  His  death 
certainty  in  his  last  Sicilian  sojourn  is  the  place  of  his  B#c#  45$# 
death,  Gela.     He  would  seem  to  have  chosen  that  city  as 
an   abiding  dwelling-place,  as   its  name  is  found  in  an 
epitaph  of  his  own  writing.      In  that  epitaph  the  only  His 
one  of  his  exploits,  warlike   or   poetic,  which  he  deemed  p 
worthy  of  record  was  that  the   short-cropped  Mede  had 
felt  his  might  at  Marathdn l.     He  left  it  to  others  to  tell 
how  he  built  the  lofty  rime  2,  and  to  imply  that  his  death 
in  another  land  was  caused  by  the  envy  of  his  own  citizens  3. 

1  It  is  given  in  the  life ; 

AitrxvAov  EiHpofHOJVOS  ,A0rjva?oy  t6Zc  tc(v$€i 

pyijfjia  KaTatpOiptvov  irvpo<f>6poio  TiXas. 
d\/cf)v  8'  tMmpov  MapaOwviov  AXaos  bv  ttvoi 
teal  Ppaxyxwryti*  Mifios  IwtffTdfitvos. 
Pausanias  (i.  14.  5),  after  mentioning  Marathon,  adds ;  ippovtjaai  &'  'A0i;- 
vaiovs  tirl  tJ  pikt)  ra&ry  ftdXiara  u/cd(com  ko!  S^  feed  Alax^os>  &s  ol  rod  fiiov 
wpoarioicaTo  4)  T«Aevr^,  tS/v  plv  dWojv  ifjunffji6v€V€v  ovfevos,  Mfjjt  h  tocovtov 
fjfcojv  iwl  voi-f)ff€i  teal  wp6  'Aprcfjualov  kqi  iv  XaXa/Aivi  vavfiax^oas.     6  &  r6  re 
Svofja  mrp60(v  koI  ti)k  jt6\iv  iypatp*  teal  o/s  ttjs  dvtylas  pdprvpas  €X°*  ro 
Mapa&wri  <£\<ros  xal  M-fjtav  rovs  h  abrb  dwofidvTas.     Cf.  Frogs,  1292  ; 
ri  to  <pKarr66par  tovt*  iarir ;    Ik  MapaBwvos ; 
8  The  epitaph  by  Antipatros  in  the  Anthology  brings  us  back  to  an  old 
subject  and  supplies  another  Aristophanic  reference  ; 

o  Tpayttcos  <p6ivrjfxa  teal  txppv6i<JOtv  doiiijv 

wvpyfaras  ffTipapy  vpwros  k¥  (vewlq, 
Al<rxv\os  ExKpopituvos  'EKtvaivias  iteds  alrp 
KttTCu  Kvbalojv  cnjpaTi  TfHvatcirjv. 
Some  commentators  have  troubled  themselves  to  read  Tptvaicpirjv.     The 
second  line  of  course  comes  from  the  Frogs,  1002  ; 

<L\A'  St  wpSrros  rwv  'EAA^kow'  ttvpywras  fyfiaTa  acpvd. 
*  The  other  epitaph  is  used  by  O.  Muller  for  his  purposes  ; 
Pdoxv\ov  1jb"t  \iytt  rcupirj  XiOos  Md&t  tcuofku 

tov  fiiyav  oltcdas  rgfl'  dvb  Kttcpovirjs. 
Xtvtcd  TiAa  ZuctXaiv  trap   Zbara-  rl$  <p$6ros  darojy 
&rjff*lbas  dyaOajv  tytcoros  ativ  $x€t  '• 
One  can  almost  forgive  this  last  bit  of  spite  in  return  for  the  doubtless 
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chap.  vi.  Of  the  manner  of  his  death  a  strange  tale  was  told.  As 
The17  °le  **e  sat,  perhaps  writing,  in  an  open  place  outside  the  walls 
of  Gela,  an  eagle,  taking  the  poet's  shining  bald  head  for 
a  stone,  let  fall  a  tortoise  which  he  held  in  his  claws  in 
order  to  break  its  shell  \  One  is  not  bound  either  to 
believe  or  to  disbelieve.  We  may  even,  if  we  please,  hold 
that  a  tale  which  brings  in  the  bird  of  Zeus  and  the  reptile 
out  of  whose  shell  Hermes  carved  the  lyre  points  in  some 
dark  way  to  the  apotheosis  of  one  who  played  so  skilfully 
on  its  strings.  One  might  be  more  inclined  to  ask  what 
led  ^Eschylus  to  Gela  as  his  chosen  Sicilian  home.  His 
princely  friends  had  passed  away2.  If  it  be  true  that  he 
left  Athens  through  dislike  of  democratic  changes,  the 
state  of  free  Syracuse  may  have  been  no  more  to  his  liking 
than  the  state  of  his  own  city.  But  we  know  too  little 
of  the  internal  politics  of  Gela  at  this  time  to  risk  any 
answer  to  the  question. 

Epichar-         If  Sicily  had  to  borrow  her  lyric  and  tragic  poetry  from 

mos   B  c 

540-450,     Keos,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  her  comedy  at  least  was  her 

|JVSidSftn  own.      Epicharmos  passes  with  some  for  the  inventor  of 

comedy,      comedy  3;  at  all  events  we  may  accept  him  as  the  inventor 

of  its  special  Sicilian  type.     The  Sikeliots  were  reckoned, 

both  now  and  in  much  later  times,  as  a  people  given  to 

gibes  and  merriment  of  every  kind4;  and  this  temper  found 

accidental  phrase  Acv/rd  T4\a  XuetXaw  vap  58ara,  waters  so  preeminently 
SikeL 

1  John  of  Stoboi,  xcviii.  9,  quotes  a  string  of  remarkable  deaths  from 
Sdtades,  one  of  which  is 

Alaxyty  fp&tyovTi  Ivtvkirrouc*  x*X&nni. 
(Gf.  Sooidas  in  x**4"7  ^ww.)    Valerias  Maximus  (ix.  12.  Ext.  2)  tells 
the  story  more  fully.    The  eagle  was  "  elusa  splendore  capitis  ;  erat  enim 
capillis  vacuum."   The  Li  e  tells  the  story  with  the  addition  that  iEschylus 
had  an  oracle  obpavi6v  at  (tt\os  tcaTaxTtvu. 

9  The  Biographer  confuses  the  dates  when  he  says,  <r<p6$pa  t#  Tvp&wy 
'llfxuvi  teat  Toft  TtXyois  rtfirjBtis,  tvityaas  rpirw  iros  wv  yijpaibs  IrcXfvra. 

8  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Epicharmos,  see  Appendix  XXIX. 

4  On  this  head  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently;  but  it  is  worth 
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its  special  exponent  in  one  whom  some  make  out  to  have  chap.  vi. 
been  a  native  of  the  island,  others  to  have  been  brought 
there  at  so  early  a  stage  of  life  that  he  must  have  looked 
on  Sicily  as  his  country.     The  version  which  makes  him  His  birth- 
a  native  gives  him  a  birth-place  where  we  should  certainly  Knwtos. 
not  have  looked  for  him,  in  the  Sikan  town  of  Krastos.    This  Brought 
account  has  been  perhaps  a  little  too  unceremoniously  cast  M  mcjiiid . 
aside;  still  the  balance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 
belief  which  brings  Epicharmos  the  son  of  Elothales  of 
Kds  to  the  Sicilian  Megara  at  the  age  of  three  months1. 
His  father  passes  for  an  Asklepiad  practising  the  art  of 
Asklepios.     His  son  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  lucky  at  Megara ; 
inhabitants  of  Megara  whom  Gelon  did  not  sell,  but  pro- 
moted to  Syracusan  citizenship.     And  this  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Elothales  had  been  received  into  the  ranks  of 
the   Megarian   oligarchy 2.      Syracuse   was    certainly   his  at  Syra- 
dwelling-place  in  his  later  life;   it  was  the  place  of  his 
burial ;  but  his  epitaph  skilfully  avoids  any  claim  to  his 
birth  on  the  part  of  the  city 3.     One  side  of  him  brings  His  rela- 
him  across  the  formidable  name  of  Pythagoras.     He  was  pytha- 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Samian  sage,  and  on  Soras- 
the   strength   of  this   connexion   a   short  Life   has  been 
devoted  to  him  among  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers4. 
It  is  darkly  hinted  that  he  spoke  of  his  master  as  having 
been  received  to  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  that,  it  would 

noticing  that  the  tcofjapbs  dvfjp,  tout  Xik€\6s  t»j  J)  Iraki/ch,  whom  Plato 
(Gorgias,  47)  brings  in  to  make  etymological  jokes,  ought  to  be  in  strict- 
ness, not  a  Greek,  but  a  native.     And  may  there  not  have  been  a  Sikel 
element  in  the  Sikeliot  comedy? 
1  See  Appendix  XXIX.  *  See  above,  pp.  131,  133. 

3  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  3  ; 

tf  t«  vapoWdffott  (paiOojy  fUyas  a\ios  aarpoav 

teal  vSvtos  vorafiwy  nd£or'  $xet  Mva-iuv, 
<pa/it  roaovrov  kyw  awpiq  irpoix€iy  "E*lxappov 

hv  warpls  lcrr€<pdy6)(Ti  &8c  Xvpajcoalcw. 

4  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3.   He  follows  Empedoklds.  The  epitaph  comes  from 
the  Life. 
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seem,  in  the  reign  of  his  own  school-fellow  Numa l.  He 
is  said,  in  his  philosophic  character,  to  have  left  physical 
and  moral  writings,  and,  as  became  an  Askl£piad  of  K6s, 
treatises  on  medicine.  And  he  was  not  above  the  fancy  of 
beginning  the  successive  divisions  of  a  treatise  with  letters 
which,  when  read  together,  made  up  his  own  name  2. 

Some  indeed  have  doubted  whether  Epicharmos  the 
philosopher  and  Epicharmos  the  comic  poet  were  the  same 
person;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  dividing  the 
only  recorded  man  of  the  name  into  two 3.  A  man,  like 
so  many  others  whom  we  come  across,  of  unusually  long 
life 4,  he,  like  Pindar  and  ^Eschylus,  outlived  the  tyranny 
by  a  good  many  years,  and  some  sides  of  him  may  be 
better  spoken  of  when  we  come  to  paint  Sicily  in  the  later 
days  of  his  life.  We  may  speak  of  him  now  as  one  of 
those  who  gathered  round  the  hearth  of  Hieron. 

The  thought  of  Greek  comedy  at  once  suggests  the  name 
of  Aristophanes ;  and  his  name  at  once  makes  us  thankful 
for  the  light  which  his  writings  throw  on  the  political 
history  of  Athens  in  his  day.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
many,  but  mostly  short,  fragments  of  Epicharmos  which 
have  come  down  to  us  that  his  comedies,  if  we  had  as  great 
a  number  of  them  as  we  have  of  those  of  Aristophanes, 
would  have  thrown  anything  like  the  same  light  on  the 
politics  of  Syracuse  either  under  the  Deinomenid  dynasty 
or  after  its  fall.  Some  references  to  contemporary  affairs 
they  did  contain.  In  one  play  of  Epicharmos  the  embassy 
of  Chromios  to  Anaxilas  on  behalf  of  Lokroi  was  spoken 
of5.     And  if  the  play  was  written  in  the  time  of  Hierdn, 

1  Plutarch,  Numa,  8,  quotes  it  among  the  arguments  for  a  connexion 
between  Numa  and  Pythagoras  that  Tlv0ay6pav  t$  voXirtiq.  'Pwfxaioi  vpoai- 
yparfw,  fa  l<rr6pqic€v  'Ewi'xa/y*©*  6  /catfutcbs  iv  nvi  \6yy  vpbs  'Kvrfpopn 
ycypapftivy,  waXaifc  dyijp  teal  rijs  Hv$ayopncfjs  8tar/M/9ip  fAfTarxt'c&s. 

*  See  Appendix  XXTX.  *  See  Appendix  XXIX. 

4  Ninety  years  (B.C.  540-450)  according  to  Diogenes.  Lucian  (Macrob. 
2  5)  giye*  him  seven  years  longer. 

•  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  98,  where  the  designs  of  Anaxilas  (see  above, 
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it  could  hardly  have  been  spoken  of  jestingly.  But  on  the  chap.  vi. 
whole,  though  we  have  drawn  from  the  fragments  some 
valuable  notices  as  to  the  forms  of  Sikeliot  language l,  we 
learn  very  little  from  them  as  to  Sikeliot  history.  It  is  for 
the  details  of  Sikeliot  cookery  that  Epicharmos  seems  to 
have  been  more  quoted  than  for  anything  else.  Many  His  comic 
of  his  plays  dealt  with  the  received  mythology  treated  in  0f  mvtho- 
a  comic  shape.  The  conception  of  Herakles  as  a  lover  of  lo&- 
good  cheer  is  familiar  to  us  from  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
tragedies  of  Euripides.  It  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmos  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  Wedding  of  Hebe.  The  details  of  the  feast  sup- 
plied collectors  for  ever  with  the  names  of  Sicilian  fish 
and  other  dainties  2.  Nearer  to  us  in  geography  is  a  frag- 
ment of  another  play  which  bore  the  name  of  Herakles. 
We  may  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  wrestler  of  Eryx,  the 
canonized  guest  of  Agynum8,  one  day  to  be  the  special 
patron  of  Syracuse  in  her  hour  of  need,  was  ever  brought 
on  a  Sicilian  stage  as  a  captain  of  pygmies  riding,  after 
the  fashion  of  Trygaios,  on  beetles.  The  beetles,  to  be  sure, 
were  of  a  large  size,  and  they  came  from  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  iEtna.  The  name  of  another  play,  the 
Persians,  suggests  an  unpleasant  thought.  Did  Epicharmos 
venture  to  make  iEschylus  a  subject  of  mockery4? 

p.  241)  against  Lokroi  are  recorded, on  his  authority,  laropti  koX  'Kwixap/ios 
Iv  Nd<r<xr.  It  is  also  'EoprSL  teal  Ncuroi.  There  may  have  been  another 
historical  reference  in  the  'A/woto/  ;  d  8*  ZureAta  ir«wo<rx«.  (Etym.  Mag.  in 
WflwrxO  May  one  hope  that  the  play  of  Bousiris  had  any  reference  to 
Phalaris? 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  *  See  the  fragments  in  Lorenz,  230. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

4  Aristoph.  Peace,  73 ; 

tl<Hfyay   Alrvaiov  /Uyiffrov  icavOapor, 
/e&wtiTa  tovtov  IwwoKO/Kty  fi  1jr6yica<7€y. 
On  this  the  Scholiast  has  preserved  a  precious  fragment  of  Epicharmos  (see 

Lorenz,  241) ; 

nvynapituv  \ox<*y&s  Ix  raw  Kav$apa» 

rSf¥  /i*(6vwvt  otff  <payri  rfo  Alrvav  ixttr> 
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chap.  vi.       Of  the  personal  relations  between  Epicharmos  and  the 
Epichar-     founder  of  iEtna  we  have  one  or  two  anecdotes.     It  must 

moB  and 

Hierdn.  have  been  the  comic  poet,  not  the  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  made  some  unseemly  remark  in  the  presence  of 
Hier6n's  wife,  which  her  husband  punished  with  a  fine1. 
Another  story  can  hardly  be  told  in  any  tongue  but  the 
original;  the  point  of  it  turns  on  the  different  meanings 
which  a  cunning  modulation  of  the  voice  may  give  to  the 
same  words.  It  falls  in  with  that  side  of  Hierdn's  cha- 
racter at  which  Pindar  but  darkly  hints;  for  the  tyrant 
appears  as  putting  several  of  their  common  friends  to 
death  and  presently  inviting  Epicharmos  to  supper.  The 
poet's  answer  matches  that  of  the  bishop  who  was  consulted 
as  to  the  fitness  of  putting  Edward  the  Second  to  death. 
His  evasion  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  honest  soul  of 
Plutarch2. 

PhormoB.  It  seems  clear  that  at  the  same  time  with  Epicharmos 
there  flourished  at  Syracuse  a  comic  poet  named  Phormos 
or  Phormis,  who  is  even  spoken  of  as  joint  inventor  of 
comedy  with  Epicharmos  himself3.  But  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  can  be  the  same  as  the  Arkadian  Phormis, 
the  friend  and  soldier  of  Gel6n,  of  whom  we  have  already 

Deino-  heard 4.  Another  comic  poet,  Deinolochos,  whom  we  have 
had  already  to  thank  for  a  fragment  of  language  5,  appears 
in  different  accounts  as  the  pupil,  the  son,  and  the  rival  of 
Epicharmos6.     Of  the  rhetorician  Korax,  who,  according 

1  Plat.  Apophth.,  ll/wro?,  5 ;  'Evlxapiwv  82  rbv  tcwuykoiroidv,  Sri  lijs 
yvvcu/cfc  avrov  vapovaijs  cM  n  ran?  dvpfvutv,  Ifafuojcrc. 

*  Plut.  Adul.  et  Am.  27 ;  fEwixaPf*o*  &  o£*  &p6fcf  rod  *Upcjvos  &vc\6vrot 
iviovs  rStv  aw^w,  *ai  ft€0*  ijfUpas  oXfya?  KaXtcrarros  lii  fatwvov  avrbv, 
dXXi  wp&rpr,  l<pij,  Bvcov  rob?  <pi\ovs  ovk  kic&ktoas.  This  is  like  Adam  Orlton's 
"  Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est." 

s  Souidas  in  'Evixappos ;  Arist.  Poet.  5.     See  Appendix  XXXIX. 

*  See  above,  p.  133,  and  Lorenz,  84,  85. 
5  See  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

*  Son  or  scholar  is  the  choice  in  Souidas ;  A«v<JXox<w,  &vTaywvi<rrfp.  See 
Lorenz,  87. 
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to  some  accounts,  was  great  at  the  court  of  Hier6n,  and  chap.  vi. 
who  has  been  looked  on  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  Pindar  \ 
we  shall  find  more  to  say  when  we  come  to  the  history  of 
the  democracy. 

To  men  of  all  these  classes  the  hearth  of  Hieron  stood 
open.     It  doubtless  stood  open  to  guests  of  many  other 
kinds.     But  it  can  only  be  by  a  confusion  of  the  wildest 
kind  that  Hieron  has  been  made  to  receive  at  Syracuse  the 
man  who  was  said  to  have  hindered  his  horses  from  con- 
tending for  the  prize  at  Olympia.     When  we  are  told  that  Story  of 
Themistokles,  banished  from  Athens,  fled  to  Syracuse,  that  ki^'wad 
he  asked  for  a  daughter  of  Hier6n  in  marriage,  and  pro-  Hierrfm. 
mised  to  put  all  Greece  under  Hierdn's  power,  it  would 
seem  as  if,  not  only  Themistokles  and  Pausanias,  but  the 
lord  of  Syracuse  and  the  Great  King,  had  got  jumbled 
together  in  the  narrator's  brain2.     It  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  Hieron  died  before  the  flight 
of  Themistokles  to  Asia  s. 

The  mention  of  the  poetry  of  this  age  brings  us  back  to 
the  topography  of  Syracuse.  There,  among  the  princes  of 
the  Deinomenid  house,  it  is  Gelon,  not  Hieron,  who  has 
left  his  works  behind  him.  The  love  of  Hieron  went 
forth  rather  to  his  own  iEtna,  where,  after  all  that  later 
Catania  has  undergone,  it  might  be  hard  to  find  any  traces 
of  his    hand.     But   in   one   of  the  great  monuments  of 

1  See  Appendix  XXIV. 

*  Plut.  Them.  24;  ur  ovte  otV  owws  ini\a$6pcvos  to6tojv  $  rbv 
BtfutrrofcXia  woiSjv  lm\a86p.tvov  vXtvoai  <prjaiv  [XTrjaiii&poTos]  th  XuccXlav 
Mai  wap'  'Upojvos  oItciv  tov  rvpawov  rf)v  $vyaripa  npfo  ydpov  farto'x»'ov/i«»'ov 
airr$  tovs'EWtjvos  vtt)k6ow  woi^jcrfiv,  dvoffTp€tf/a^4vov  Si  rod  'Upcwos  ofrrcts 
</y  rip  *A(t/ok  dvdpcu.  Plutarch  adds  very  discreetly,  ravra  8*  ovk  *U6s 
lartr  otrot  ycvi<rOait  and  goes  on  to  teU  the  story  of  Themistokles  at  the 
Olympic  Games  (see  above,  p.  247).  The  offer  is  clearly  modeUed  on  the 
letter  of  Pausanias  to  Xerxes  in  Thuc.  i.  1 28. 

*  The  flight  of  Themistokles  to  Adnidtos  and  thence  to  Asia  is  fixed  in 
B.O.  466,  the  year  after  Hierdn's  death. 
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Syracuse  the  hand  of  the  first  Hieron  has  been  traced, 
and  perhaps  with  good  reason.  The  famous  theatre,  as  it 
stands,  suggests  the  second  Hieron  rather  &&&v the  first; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  work  of  the  second  was  a 
work  of  restoration  rather  than  of  original  building1. 
And  truly  no  man  is  more  likely  than  the  patron  both: 
of  jEschylus  and  of  Epicharmos  to  have  been  its  first 
founder.  Its  architect,  if  that  is  the  right  word,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  certain  Demokopos,  who  received  the  odd 
surname  of  Myrilla  from  the  gifts  of  ointment  which  he 
made  to  the  citizens  on  the  completion  of  his  work2. 
That  work,  like  the  wall  of  Therdn  at  Akragas,  like  the 
western  wall  of  Achradina,  was  but  partly  a  work  of  the 
building  art.  Hewn  in. the  rock,  with  the  winding  street 
of  tombs  above  it,  no  object  in  Syracuse  has  a  more  striking 
site.  Few  have  a  nobler  outlook,  though  we  must  re- 
member that  buildings  sometimes  gain  by  partial  destruc- 
tion, and  that  a  perfect  scena  would  go  some  way  to  shut  out 
the  view  3.  The  theatre  has  become  the  head  of  a  group  of 
objects  of  various  dates,  among  which  the  great  altar  and 
the  amphitheatre  mark  stages  in  the  later  history.  As  yet 
the  neighbouring  latomia  and  the  deep  holes  in  the  rock 
above  the  theatre  concern  us  more.  We  must  remember 
that  we  are  here,  in  Hieron's  day,  still  outside  the  walls 
even  of  the  enlarged  city;  but  we  can  see  that  here  too,  in 
what  presently  took  the  name  of  Neapofa,  the  Newtown  of 
Syracuse,  the  same  process  was  going  on  which  we  have 

1  See  Holm,  Topografia,  188 ;  Lupus,  106. 

*  I  hardly  know  what  value  to  set  on  the  strange  story  of  Kustathios, 
Od.  iii.  68  (see  Lorenz,  91).  He  is  speaking  of  masculine  names  ending  in  a ; 
teal  TZvpajcovatov  rd  6  Mt//xXAa*  ov  fi(fjwrf<r$cu  Xiyet  rhv  'X&fypovar  IcropSjv 
*at  0V1  rod  Zvpaxovolov  roirov  xvpiov,  Arj h6kowos}  ?jv  dpx^^KT<uv}  ir«l  8£ 
T*\*oiovp~(i)oas  rd  Biarpov,  fxvpov  rots  iavrov  noXircus  bUivupc,  MvpiXXa 
lv€K\Jj(h).    The  tale  certainly  proves  nothing  as  to  date. 

'  I  write,  or  copy,  this  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  there  seem  to 
be  theories  afloat,  though  not  yet  fully  developed,  according  to  which  the 
true  Greek  theatre  had  no  stage,  and  perhaps  no  scena. 
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marked  on  the  hill-side  of  Achradina.    The  dwellings  of  men  chap,  vl 
and  the  public  buildings  of  a  great  city  were  fast  spread- 
ing themselves  among  the  traces  of  earlier  times  and  races. 
The  contrast  which  we  spoke  of  above  *  never  comes  to  us 
more  forcibly  than  when  we  look  up  from  the  regular  and 
finished  work  of  the  theatre  to  the  rude  burrowings  in 
the  hill  just  above.     We  would  fain  see  the  acting  of  Th?# 
that  play  of  iEschylus  in  which  he  brought  in  the  tale  of  plays  of 
the  native  gods  of  Sicily,  and  the  small  living  fragments  '^  y  UB' 
of  which  show  how  deeply  his  mind  has  been  struck  by  the 
worship  of  the  awful  yet  kindly  Palici 2.     We  would  fain 
see  the  play  of  the  jEtnsean  Women  acted,  as  it  may  well 
have  been,  in  Hier&n's  presence,  with  the  rude  monuments 
of  the  native  worshippers  of  the  deities  of  the  piece  looking 
down  on  the  works  of  conquerors  of  the  Sikel  who  still 
held  the  gods  of  the  Sikel  in  honour. 

1  See  above,  p.  141.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  527. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

sicily  fbeb  and  independent1, 
b.c.  472-433- 

E  have  now  reached  a  time  when  it  is  singularly  hard 
mass  our  story  in  satisfactory  chronological  divisions. 
We  have  felt  the  difficulty  already.  From  some  points  of 
view  it  would  have  been  easier  to  make  the  time  of  the 
domination  of  the  Deinomenid  house  a  single  period  by 
itself.  But  in  the  general  history  of  the  world,  the  joint 
attack  on  Hellas  by  Persia  and  Carthage  holds  so  great  a 
place  that  we  have  been  driven  to  split  the  reign  of  Gelon 
asunder,  and  to  treat  the  first  Carthaginian  invasion,  the 
invasion  when  the  barbarian  was  beaten  back  from  Himera 
by  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  our  story.  And  after  that  there  is  in  truth  no  other 
such  till  we  come  to  that  second  Carthaginian  invasion  when 
the  fate  of  Himera,  Syracuse,  and  Akragas,  was  so  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  first.  But  between  these  two  comes 
the  best  known  event  in  Sicilian  history,  the  event  which 
in  many  minds  makes  up  the  whole  of  Sicilian  history,  the 
Athenian  invasion  of  Syracuse.  The  tale  of  that  invasion 
has  been  told  as  no  other  tale  ever  was  told ;  and  it  would  be 

1  For  this  whole  period  we  have  the  continuous  narrative  of  Dioddros, 
in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  books.  Herodotus  does  not  touch  this 
period,  and  Thucydides  does  not  begin  till  the  next.  We  have  the  usual 
illustrative  sources,  perhaps  not  quite  so  rich  just  now  as  at  some  other 
times.  For  the  earlier  events  of  the  time  we  still  have  some  notices 
in  Pindar,  and  for  the  career  of  Empedokl6s  of  Akragas  we  have  his  Life 
by  Diogenea  Laertius  and  some  quotations  from  Empedokles'  own  poems. 
And  we  now  begin  to  feel  the  full  value  of  the  most  direct  sources  of  history, 
contemporary  documents,  in  this  case  graven  on  stone. 
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hard  to  exaggerate  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Athens,  chap.  vii. 
and  thereby  in  the  general  history  of  Greece.     But  in  the  anscemport" 
history  of  Sicily,  even  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,  it  is  little  Athenian 
more  than  a  wonderful  episode.     Had  it  been  successful,  Sicilian, 
it  would  doubtless  have  altogether  changed  the  destinies 
of   Sicily;    it  might  have  changed   the  destinies  of  the 
world.     But  as  things  actually  were,  it  is  only  a  wonderful 
episode.     Its  real  importance  to  Sicily  lay  in  its  giving 
a  wider  field  to  a  tendency  which  had  been  busily  at  work 
for  some  years  already.     This  is  the  increasing  connexion  Increased 

connexion 

between  Sicily  and  Old  Greece.     The  interest  of  the  great  between 
invasion  recorded  as  a  nearly  continuous  tale  in  the  sixth  ^d  qW 
and   seventh  books   of    Thucydides  is    so   overwhelming Greece* 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  earlier  action  of  Athens  in 
Sicilian  affairs,  the  record  of  which  is  scattered  up  and 
down  several  of  his  earlier  books.     But  it  is  this  earlier 
action  of  Old  Greece,  of  Old  Greece  practically  embodied  in 
Athens,  in  Sicilian  matters,  which  really  marks  off  a  period. 
The  great  invasion  is  simply  the  crowning  event  of  that 
period,  the  highest  carrying-out  of  its  tendencies.     We  are  Land- 
thus  able  to  set  up  two  lesser  landmarks  between  the  two 
great  ones,  between  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  earlier 
and  lesser  Hamilkar  and  the  fearfully  successful  invasion 
of  the  earlier  and  lesser  Hannibal.     There  is  the  fall  of  the  the  fall 
tyrants;  there  is  the  beginning  of  Athenian  interference  tyrants ; 
in  Sicily.     These  two  landmarks  will  make  three  periods  ^e  be^in" 

J  r  mng  of 

of  Sicilian  history  between  the  first  and  the  second  Cartha-  Athenian 

inter- 

ginian  invasion.     Of  the  first,  taking  in  the  great  events  ference. 

of  the  reign  of  Hieron,  above  all  his  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  Three 

at  Kyme,  we  have  already  treated.     As  a  victory  of  Hellas  T  Hier6n 

over  barbarian  powers,  the  day  of  Kyme  follows  naturally  C^61"1?, 

on   the  day  of  Himera.      Then  comes  the  fall   of  the      The 

tyrants  itself,  a  period  rather  than  an  event,  taking  in  the  citiee  free 

and  inde- 
various  steps  by  which,  first  the   Emmenid  dynasty  at  pendent ; 

Akragas,  and  then  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  at  Syracuse, 

v  2 
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chap.  vu.  were  swept  away.  Then  comes  the  result  of  the  struggle, 
the  time  of  the  highest  freedom  and  independence  of  Greek 
Sicily.  No  city  is  ruled  by  a  tyrant ;  none  is  subject  to 
3.  The  any  outside  dominion,  Greek  or  barbarian.  This  central 
interven-  time,  the  fall  of  the  tyrants  and  the  years  which  followed 
their  fall  till  the  beginning  of  Athenian  interference,  is 
the  subject  of  our  present  chapter.  The  third  period,  the 
time  when  Sicily  was  largely  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of 
Old  Greece,  till  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion  brought 
back  all  thoughts  to  Sicily  itself,  must  be  kept  for  another 
volume. 


§  1.  The  Fall  of  the  Tyrants. 
b.c.  472-466. 

Tyrannies       The  tyrannies  of  Greece  were  never  long-lived  *.     Here 

commonly 

short-lived,  and  there  a  tyrant  might  be  found  whose  power  rested  on 
some  other  foundation  than  that  of  simple  fear.  So  it 
assuredly  was  both  with  Geldn  at  Syracuse  and  with 
Theron  at  Akragas.  If  they  were  not  loved  by  a  whole 
people  as  either  a  lawful  king  or  a  popular  leader  has 
often  been  loved,  they  were  much  more  than  endured 
by  a  whole  people,  and  they  were  actively  loved  by  par- 
ticular classes.  Each  had  in  some  sort  succeeded — 
Therdn  had  directly  overthrown — an  oligarchy  after  whose 
rule    the   dominion    of    the   single   lord   was   felt  as   a 

Special       relief.     Each   had  in  every  sense  made  his  city  great: 

position  of  . 

Geldn.  Geldn  had  raised  Syracuse  to  a  place  among  the  foremost 
cities  of  the  earth.     And  in  Geldn's  case  at  least  a  large 

1  See  the  discussion  of  this  point  by  Aristotle,  Politics,  v.  12.  1.  He 
notices  three  exceptions,  the  Orthagorids  at  Sikydn,  the  Kypselids  at 
Corinth,  and  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens  ;  and  he  gives  special  reasons  for 
the  long  duration  of  each.  (iElian,  V.  H.  vi.  13,  for  the  Peisistratids 
substitutes  tip  rwv  Aev/rorW  wapd,  B6<nropov.)  The  longest-lived,  that  of 
the  Orthagorids,  lasted  a  hundred  years,  a  time  quite  exceptional  among 
tyrants,  though  certainly  not  long  among  lawful  kings. 
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part  of  the  citizens  owed  to  him  their  citizenship,  their  chap.  vn. 
place  in  the  commonwealth,  and  what,  under  the  rule  of  a 
tyrant,  was  more  precious  than  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealth, the  lots  of  land  with  which  such  citizenship  was 
commonly   accompanied.     Add  to   this  that  the  tyrant's 
temptations   to   oppression   were   so    great    that   in   him 
mere  abstinence  from  oppression  seemed  meritorious.     A 
government  even   moderately  just,  a    government  under 
which   the   lives,   property,   and  honour  of    the  citizens 
were  not  flagrantly  outraged,  won  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  benefactor.     A  tyrant  was  so  likely  to  do  evil 
that  to  a  tyrant  who  did  some   good  all  the  evil  that 
he  might  have  done  but  did  not  was  reckoned  as  a  kind  of 
positive   merit.      But   this   toleration   or   acquiescence  in  Failure  of 
the  tyrant's  position  was  purely  personal ;  it  might  last  for  Buc^ssion 
his  own  lifetime ;  it  might  enable  his  power  to  pass  quietly  ?monS 
to  his  son  or  to  some  other  kinsman.     But  it  could  do  no 
more.      Among   lawful    kings,    the   sentiment   attaching 
to  the  kingly  line,  the  grateful  memory  of  the  reign  of 
some  beneficent  and  beloved  prince,  has  often  secured  a 
kingdom    to    some    generations    of  unworthy    successors. 
With  the  tyrant  this  could  never  be.     The  merit  of  the  Song  of 
father  could  at  most  hand  on  his  dominion  to  his  son ;  the 
son  could  keep  his  father's  dominion  only  by  merit  of  his 
own *.    And  such  merit  was  commonly  lacking.     The  man 
who  rises  to  power,  if  he  has  not  virtue,  must  at  least  have 
vigour;  the  man  who  simply  succeeds  to  power  is  often 
lacking  in  both.     The  temptations  which  beset  those  who 
are  born  to  wealth  and  power  have  commonly  a  worse 
effect  on  those  whose  wealth  and  power  are  new  than  on 
those  with  whom  wealth  and  power  are  of  long  standing. 

1  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  ia.  4)  notices  as  the  cause  of  the  duration  of  the 
Kypselid  power  at  Corinth  that  6  p\v  Kvf  «Aos  fynaywyds  ty  teal  tcard  ri}v 
4/>xV  forrlkcatv  ddopwp6fnjros,  Utpiav&pos  8'  iylvtro  plr  Tvpayvitcbs  dAAd 
Tok*/u*6t.    Ct  Nic.  Dam.  vii.  58  ;  0.  Midler,  iii.  39a. 
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chap.  vn.  The  son  of  the  upstart  is  a  character  almost  proverbial. 
Tyrannies  Every  tyrant  in  the  second  generation  was  the  son  of  an 
upset  in      upstart,  and  he  commonly  displayed  the  characteristics  of 
^neraSon.  ^8  c^ass  ^  ^ie*r  wors^  form.     His  power  therefore,  having 
no  foundation  in  either  traditional  or  personal  sentiment, 
was  hardly  ever  lasting.      It  could  endure  only  by  brute 
force ;  it  commonly  gave  way  at  the  first  touch  of  ill  suc- 
cess.    The  tyranny  is  overthrown ;  the  tyrant  is  lucky  if 
he  escapes  with  his  life.     All  traces  of  the  reign  of  unlaw 
are,  as  far  as  may  be,  wiped  out  from  the  memory  of  the 
commonwealth.    The  image  of  Gelon  is  allowed  to  survive. 
The  images  of  other  tyrants  are  broken  in  pieces. 
Levelling        Yet  it  not  uncommonly  happened  that  the  effects  of  the 
a  tyranny,  tyranny  could  not  be  wholly  swept  away;  the  state  of 
things  that  was  before  the  tyranny  could  not  be  brought 
back  in  its  fulness.     And,  contrary  to  the  poet's  rule,  it 
was  often  the  good  that  the  tyrant  had  done  that  lived 
after  him.     When  he  had  risen  to  power  on  the  ruins  of 
an  oligarchy,  that  oligarchy  could  seldom  be  brought  back 
again.     When  he  had  risen  to  power  with  the  good  will 
of  a  part  of  the  people,  his  rule  had  commonly  wiped  out 
earlier  distinctions,  or  at  least  had  made  it  impossible  to 
restore  them  in  their  fulness.     His  rule  had  brought  with 
it  equality,  if  only  equality  in  submission ;  his  fall  brought 
with  it  equality  in  freedom.     In  other  words,  his  fall  led 
Effect*  of    to  the  establishment  of  democracy.     The  case  was  more 
genJj^f      difficult  where  the  question  was  not  simply  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  fellow-citizens,  but  where  the  rule  of  the 
tyrant  had  been  established  or  supported  by  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, above  all,  where  those  mercenaries  had  been  re- 
warded with  citizenship  and  grants  of  land.     Even  in  this 
case  the  old  citizens  commonly  prevailed.   But  their  struggle 
to  win  back  their  own  had  sometines  to  be  carried  on  for 
some  while  after  the  tyrant  was  gone  against  those  whom 
he  had  brought  in  as  the  bulwarks  of  his  power. 
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All  this  is  now  to  be  illustrated  in  the  fall  of  the  power-  ohap.  vn. 
ful  and  splendid  tyrannies  of  Akragas  and  Syracuse.     We  ^onti?u?" 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  both  Ther6n  and  Hierdn  Deino- 
kept  their  power  for  life;  we  are  as  little  surprised  to  hear  Emmenid 
that  those  who  came  after  them  failed  to  keep  the  place  to  d?11*8*168- 
which  they  had  succeeded.     There  is  indeed  this  difference, 
that  Deinomenid  rule  in  Syracuse  lasted  through  two  un- 
disturbed reigns,  while  Emmenid  rule  in  Akragas  fell  as 
soon  as  power  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man  who  had 
first  won  it.     On  the  other  hand,  Emmenid  rule  fell  in  the 
second  generation,  while  Deinomenid  rule  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  reached  a  second  generation.     That  Hieron 
kept  his  power  for  life  is  not  wonderful.    He  was  a  brother 
and  not  a  son.     He  had  not  been  born  in  the  purple ;  he 
had  been  Gelon's  partner  and  fellow-worker  in  the  course 
by  which  he  rose  to  power.     And  with  all  its  heavy  faults, 
his  rule  had  much  about  it,  not  only  of  dazzling  brilliancy, 
but  even  of   solid   merit.     When  his   power   passed  to  Their  fell 
another  brother  whose  only  claim  to  endurance  was  that  he  deaths  of 
had  followed  his  elders  to  Himera,  the  power  of  the  dy-  T^ron 
nasty  gave  way.     The  tyranny  at  Akragas  gave  way  yet  Hierdn. 
sooner,  because   the  man  on  whose  personal  position  it 
rested  died  sooner  at  Akragas  than  at  Syracuse.      The 
tyranny  was  safe  as  long  as  Th£ron  lived,  and  no  longer. 
Whatever  men  thought  of  him  at  Himera,  at  Akragas 
the  memory  that  he  left  behind  him  was  a  good  one. 
He  died  eight  years  after  the  great  victory  of  Hellas  in  Death  of 
which  he  had  shared.     The  remembrance  of  a  rule  which  B  0  4"j 
had  done  so  much  for  the  greatness  of  his  city  won  for 
Therdn  the  honours  of  a  hero  K     His  real  tomb,  destined 
to  a  strange  fate,  stood  in  the  burying-place  of  Akragas, 
on  the  hill  beyond  the  western  ravine,  approached  by  the 

1  Diod.  zi.  53;  6  flip  cfiw  O^/wy  rip  dpxb*  i*i«*&*  9t^ierjicin  *al  (Siv 
firfAXip  &ro&oxJji  Irtjyxai'f  *vpd  toTj  vo\Itws  teal  T*\tvrfi<ras  ijpwucShr  irv\* 
rifiwr. 
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chap.  vii.  Bridge  of  the  Dead 1.     Brit  his  name  has  been  handed 
down  to  modern  memory  by  the  accident  of  being  attached 
to  another  tomb  outside  the  southern  wall  of  his  building. 
But  that  tomb  belongs  to  a  later  age  than  his,  and  doubtless 
covers  the  ashes  of  some  man  of  far  less  renown. 
Succession       In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Theron  it  followed  as  a  matter 
daios  at      of  course  that  his  power  passed  to  his  son.     It  followed, 
b^  cT*     ahnost  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  his  son's  power 
Tyranny     presently  passed  away  from  him.      Thrasydaios  son  of 
dak*""7"  Theron  had  already  in  bis  father's  life-time  shown,  in  his 
b.c.  47a.     government  of  Himera2,  what  his  rule  at  home  was  likely 
Hisoppres-  to  be.     Once  in  possession  of  his  father's  power,  he  ruled 
as  a  tyrant  in  the  worst  sense.     He  trampled  under  foot 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  which  Th6r6n  had  re- 
spected, at  least  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  own 
power3.     He  soon  felt  that  side  of  tyranny  which   the 
Hier&n  of  Xenophdn  so  feelingly  sets  forth  to  Sim6nides. 
No  man  trusted  him ;  all  hated  him ;  many  formed  con- 
His  mer-     spiracies  against  his  power  and  his  life  4.     To  strengthen 
himself  against  his  domestic  enemies,  Thrasydaios  took  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  a  fact  which  looks  as  if 
Theron  had  not  needed  to  rely  on  support  of  that  kind. 
And,  perhaps  to  call  off  the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  from 
his  oppressions  and  to  give  them  employment  of  another 
kind,  he  aimed,  like  his  father  and  his  Syracusan  contem- 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  434.  His  own  tomb  suggests  his  dealing  with  the  tomb 
and  relics  of  another.  I  know  not  at  what  stage  of  Therftn's  reign  we  can 
place  the  restoration  of  the  bones  of  Minds  to  the  Cretans.  Diod.  iv.  79 ; 
ffwiftrj  rhv  fikv  r&pev  tca$cufx$T}vcut  ret  &  bora  rof?  Kprjalv  tnroMfjvat,  O^pwor 
bwaartiovroi  rSnr  'Atcpayavrivaiv. 

2  See  above,  p.  238. 
*  The  description  of  him  in  Dioddros  as  reigning  *apav6/uas  teal  rvpawi- 

kw  seems  to  point  to  observance  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  Th6r6n,  who 
is  called  Jiwdffrtfs  and  his  dominion  Apxt — colourless  words. 

4  Diod.  xi.  53 ;  ra\ioK  dwtarijdds  vv6  ruhr  vvortra'yfxkvojv  IkeriKtaw 
Iwi0ov\€v6fi€vos  koI  fttov  ?xan'  fnao6fi€¥oy.  These  words  might  pass  as  an 
abridgement  of  Xenophdn*s  dialogue. 


cenanes; 
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poraries,   at  conquest  and  military  glory.     He  levied  a  chap.  to. 
large  citizen  force  from  the  two  cities  under  his  rule,  a 
force  over  whom  his  mercenaries  might  act  as  watchers  and 
spies 1.     The  host  thus  formed  is  said,  between  horse  and 
foot,  to  have  numbered  twenty  thousand.     What  ground  Hji  war 
of  quarrel  Thrasydaios  had  against  Hieron  we  are  not  told ;  Hierdn. 
but  the  first  enterprise  which  the  new  lord  of  Akragas  un- 
dertook with  his  army  was  an  expedition  against  Syracuse. 
But  the  movements  of  Hierdn  were  the  swifter2.     He 
marched  against  Akragas,  and  met  its  tyrant  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  a  place  whose  name  has  not  been  handed  down  to 
us.     We  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  fight  in  which  more 
Greek  blood  was  shed  than  in  any  earlier  fight 3 ;  but  that 
was  a  fight  between  Greeks  and  barbarians.     We  are  now  Defeat  of 
told  that  never  before  had  so  many  men  fallen  in  any  fight  daios. 
of  Greeks  against  Greeks  4.     With  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men  of  their  own  force,  the  Syracusans — so  the  motley 
host  of  Hieron  is  called  by  our  historian — kept  possession 
of  the  place  of  slaughter.     They  had  more  than  four  thou- 
sand dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  of  Thrasydaios  to  give 
back  to  the  herald  of  the  defeated  army.     We  should  be 
glad  to  learn  on  what  part  of  that  army  the  loss  had  fallen 
most  heavily,  on  the  hirelings  or  on  the  citizens  of  Akragas 
and  Himera. 

Such  an  issue  as  this  to  his  schemes  of  conquest  might  Fall  of 
have  shaken  a  throne  more  firmly  fixed  than  that  of  Thrasy-  daioe. 
daios.     A  power  like  his  could  not  outlive  such  a  defeat 
for    a   moment.      We  should  gladly  have   more  details, 
especially  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  mercenaries  of  the 

1  Diod.  xi.  53;  woWovs  fua$<xp6povs  iBpoioas  «a2  tSjv  'AMpayavrLvajy  «oi 
'IfHpalwr  wpoGMarakifas. 

2  lb. ;  iUWwtqs  aitrov  wokcfuTy  to?s  Xvpcucowriois,  'lipwv  6  &aai\tvs  wapa- 
<jK(vao&n*ros  Swa/ur  &{i6\oyov,  iarpArtvoty  twl  rbv  'AMpAyavra. 

1  See  above,  p.  254. 

4  lb. ;  ywofUvrfs  &  M^X1?1  IvxPP***  »*«<tto*  tw  vaparo^aiUvw  'EAAi}var 
wpds'EXXrpHis  Iwtaov. 
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chap.  vri. 


Xeno- 
krat£s  and 
Thrasy- 
daios. 


Thrasy- 
daios put 
to  death 
at  Old 
Megara. 


Common- 
wealth of 
Akragas; 


tyrant.  Men  of  their  class  did  not  commonly  remain  un- 
touched by  revolutions  such  as  that  which  now  happened. 
But  we  hear  only  that  Thrasydaios  was  driven  from 
Akragas  and  from  all  Sicily,  and  that  he  sought  shelter  in 
Old  Greece.  Of  the  fate  of  the  Emmenid  house  generally 
we  have  no  distinct  mention.  Theron's  brother  Xeno- 
krates  was  dead ;  he  had  died  seemingly  about  the  same 
time  as  Theron  himself.  The  son  of  Xenokrates,  Thrasy- 
boulos,  lived,  and  an  ode  of  Pindar  was  addressed  to  him 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  fall  of  his  house 1. 
But  its  language  is  vague  and  dim,  and  we  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly whether  Thrasyboulos  was  still  at  Akragas,  possibly 
looking  for  a  revival  of  power  in  his  house,  or  whether  the 
whole  Emmenid  house  was  banished,  leaving  others  behind 
them  to  plot  such  schemes2.  But  we  know  the  end  of 
Thrasydaios  himself,  and  a  strange  end  it  was.  On  what 
ground  or  by  what  process  we  know  not,  he  was  condemned 
and  put  to  death  at  the  elder  Megara  s. 

Such  a  notice  as  this  raises  curiosity.  The  words  used 
imply  some  kind  of  trial,  and  a  trial  at  Megara  could  have 
been  only  by  a  Megarian  court.  Was  the  justice  of 
Megara  set  at  work  by  instances  from  Akragas,  or  was 
Megarian  feeling  against  tyrants  so  strong  that  Thrasy- 
daios was  looked  on  as  an  enemy  of  mankind  who  might 
be  brought  to  justice  anywhere  ?  To  these  questions  we 
can  give  no  answer.  We  read  only  that  a  free  constitu- 
tion was  now  established  at  Akragas,  and  that  the  new 
government  asked  for  peace  of  Hier6n,  and  obtained  it 4. 
Akragas  was  thus  the  first  among  those  Sikeliot  cities 

1  See  Appendix  XXVI.  *  See  below,  p.  345. 

*  Diod.  xL  53 ;  Bpaavoatos  fi\v  rare  travels  t(4v«r€V  U  t§»  &PXV*>  *** 
<pvywv  tls  Utyaptts  robs  Xicalovs  KaXovfUrovt,  Utt  Bav&rov  tcarayyuaBds 
irtXfvrriaty.  It  needs  a  moment*!  thought  to  see  that  by  these  Nisaian 
Megarians  are  meant  the  people  of  the  old  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  as 
opposed  to  the  Hyblaian  Megara  in  Sicily. 

4  lb ;  ol  J*  'Ajcpayavrtvoi  Ko/uad/Atvoi  r^y  typoKparlay,  8(curp«x0€v<r<£/i€vot 
vpbs  'Upwra  rrjs  dpfpnjs  $tvxov. 
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which  had  been  under  tyrants  to  win  back  its  freedom,  chap.  vn. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  that  freedom  was 
qualified  by  any  superiority  on  the  part  of  Syracuse *.  We 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  Hierdn,  after  such  a  victory,  did 
not  attempt  either  to  establish  his  own  dominion  over 
Akragas  and  Himera,  or  at  least  to  put  them  under  the  rule 
of  some  tyrant  or  tyrants  in  his  own  interest.  But  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  hazardous;  and,  however 
dangerous  to  the  general  interests  of  tyranny  the  late  revo- 
lution at  Akragas  might  be,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  new 
commonwealth  marching  to  attack  the  ruler  of  Syracuse. 

A  revolution  like  that  of  Akragas  happened,  we  may  be  of  Himera; 
sure,  in  Himera  also.    Its  connexion  with  Akragas  depended 
on  nothing  but  subjection  to  a  common  master.  Two  distant 
cities  could  not  form  a  single  commonwealth,  nor  were  the 
Akragantine  people  likely,  at  such  a  moment,  to  claim  any 
dominion  over  Himera.     We  hear  no  details  of  anything 
that  happened  at  Himera  immediately  after  the  downfall 
of  Thrasydaios.     A  few  years  later  we  find  the  city  acting 
as  an  independent  power.    And  an  ode  of  Pindar  introduces  Ergote  es 
us  to  one  of  its  adopted  citizens.     We  have  seen  how  and 
Ergoteles  of  Kndssos  in  Crete,  driven  from  his  native  city  Himera- 
by  some  civil  broil,  received  the  citizenship  of  Himera 2. 

1  See  Grote,  v.  309.  But  there  seems  no  ground  for  this  belief  beyond 
the  words  of  Dioddroe  in  xi.  76,  where  be  says  that,  after  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse  and  the  restoration  of  Katane,  all  who  had  been  subject  to 
Hieron  recovered  their  freedom  and  restored  their  constitutions ;  rovreay  0" 
3<rajr  r<A£ot  xal  'Ajcpayayrivoi  xaX  'Iptpaioi  (xi.  76).  This  must  surely  be  a 
mere  confusion,  not  at  all  unlikely  in  Dioddros  when  giving  a  list  of  names. 
It  is  not  to  be  set  against  his  distinct  statement  that  Akragas,  and  by 
implication  Himera,  recovered  its  freedom  on  the  fall  of  Thrasydaios. 

9  See  above,  p.  240.  The  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  OL  xii  (the  one  addressed 
to  Ergotelds  of  Knossos  and  Himera),  refer  to  something  in  the  latter 'city ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  make  out  what.  One  says  that  Ergoteles^  driven  from  Crete 
to  Himera,  KaraXafiwr  vd\ir  rd  h  XtKcXlawp&ypaTa  <rracia(6fuva  wpitTiXuvos 
mi  'Upoavos,  U&tt&ncvot  elrfrqv  kviici)<j*.  The  other  says  that  Ergotelds  rip 
*6\**n  airrov  Kywcov  arama^oiihri*  &rr)f*r  th  'ifiipav  w6\ir  XuccXiat,  Ma 
na\  Mpav  CT&aar  tvpwy  Tikotros  «a2  'Upwos  iwtwfwavfUyejv  rip  f^x1??  dpfay 
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chap.  vh.  He  won  fame  for  his  new  home,  his  delivered  home,  by 
victories  at  the  Isthmus,  at  Pyth&,  and  at  last  at  Olympia 
itself.  Proclaimed  as  a  citizen,  no  longer  of  Knossos,  but 
of  Himera,  Himera  on  whose  new  freedom  he  invokes  the 
blessing  of  Eleutherian  Zeus  \  Himera  rejoicing  in  the  warm 
fountains  of  the  nymphs  2,  the  poet  likens  him  to  the  bird 
of  day,  the  badge  on  the  coinage  of  Himera,  city  of  the  day. 
It  is  hardly  in  the  poet's  highest  strain — it  may  perhaps  teach 
us  how  hard  it  was  for  Pindar  himself  to  find  wherewithal 
to  sing  the  praises  of  every  runner  or  boxer — when  Ergo- 
teles  is  told  that,  owing  to  his  happy  banishment,  instead 
of  being  merely  cock  of  the  walk  in  obscure  Knossos,  the 
victories  that  he  had  won  as  a  man  of  Himera  have  made 
him  known  as  a  true  gamecock  to  all  the  world  3. 

Five  years  later  we  find   Hieron,  by  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  act  of  his  life,  playing  a  part  in  the 

lyivtro.  And  in  the  scholion  on  Pyth.  i.  91  we  read  also,  <pa<rl  bl  rd?  'Upcwa 
teal  vpbs  Tikcava  rhv  &$*\<f>6v  Iffrcurtcucivcu  rip  ipxi*  Ivtxa.  When  did 
Geldn  and  Hierftn  ever  dispute  for  power !  One  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  scholiast,  according  to  the  great  law  that  one  Sicilian  tyrant  is  as  good 
as  another,  wrote  Thdrdn  when  he  meant  Geldn. 
1  01.  xii.  1 ; 

AUraoftaif  wot  Zrjrdt  'E\cv0«f/ov, 
'IfUpav  citpvaOtvc*  6.fupin6\€if  adrretpa  Tvx<*. 
3  lb.  19  or  27  ; 

Bcppa  JUvfupar  \ovrp&  ftcurr&fas,  bpukioiv  wap'  obedcus  dpovpats. 
3  lb.  13  or  19; 

vti  QiXavopos,  iJtoi  teal  red  *cy 
iv^opu&xos  &r*  dXtxTtup,  ovyyory  wap'  iarla 
a*\ti)$  ti/iA  KaT«pvWop6rja(  wob&v, 
*l  fiij  ardent  dvrtdvupa  Kwoiat  a   A/itpff*  wdrpas. 
He  goes  on  to  give  the  list  of  ErgoteleV  victories,  two  at  Pythd  and  at  the 
Isthmos.    Paosanias  (vi.  4.  11)  adds  Nemea.    He  tells  the  same  story  as 
Pindar  of  his  banishment  from  Knossos  and  reception  at  Himera.    Mr. 
Lloyd  (349)  puts  them  in  chronological  order.    Ergoteles  comes  to  Himera 
in  478  and  wins  his  Olympic  victory  in  47  a.     Others  (Meager,  19a)  put 
his  coming  as  early  as  490.    That  does  not  greatly  concern  us.    The  point 
is  that  the  ode  supposes  the  freedom  of  Hiuiera. 

The  parable  of  the  cock  surely  refers  to  the  coinage  of  Himera,  and  the 
choice  of  the  badge  surely  showB  that  even  the  'Iptpa  and  fliUpa  had  much 
the  same  sound. 
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affairs  of  another  tyranny  which,  like  that  of  Th6rdn,  bore  ohap.  vn. 
rule  over  two  cities.     His  young  brothers-in-law,  the  sons  Hi?^ 
of  Anaxilas  of  Rh£gion  and  Zankle,  were  now  growing  up.  eons  of 
He  sent  for  them ;  he  gave  them  great  gifts ;  he  reminded  B.c.  467. 
them  of  the  good  deeds  of  Gelon  towards  their  father  *,  and 
counselled  them  to  demand  of  Mikythos  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.     One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  this 
action  on  Hier&n's  part.     Personal  jealousy  of  Mikythos  is  His  policy 
likely  enough ;   but  personal  jealousy  of  Mikythos  would  Zankld 
only  be  part  of  a  general  jealousy  of  the  Rhegine  power,  jJ{jL;0I1 
and  it  is  hard  to  credit  Hieron  with  any  unselfish  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas.     As  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  administration  of  Mikythos,  Hieron's  deal- 
ings failed.     As  an  attempt  to  break  his  power,  and  in  the 
end  the  power  of  the  Rhegine  state,  they  certainly  succeeded, 
though  their  final  results  did  not  come  in  Hierdn's  day. 

The  immediate  result  of  Hieron 's  scheme  is  singular,  and 
is  in  any  case  most  honourable  to  Mikythos.     It  marks  the 
difference  between  his  rule  and  that  of  Thrasydaios  that  the 
power  of  Mikythos  still  remained  unshakeh  six  years  after  the 
great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Iapygians.     The  young 
tyrants  went  back  to  Rhegion,  and  made  the  demand  which 
Hieron  had  suggested.     Mikythos  was  ready  to  meet  them.  Mikythos 
He  got  together  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Anaxilas,  and  was  himself. 
able  to  give  such  an  account  of  his  stewardship  as  satisfied 
all  who  heard  it  of  his  strict  integrity.     Splendid  gifts  at  His  gifts 
Olympia,  thank-offerings  for  the  recovery  of  a  son  from  p^  ^ 
sickness,  were  clearly  not  looked  on  as  any  misapplication 
of  the    wealth   which    had    passed    through   his    hands. 
Statues  not  a  few,  in  which  the  names  of  Mikythos  and 
his  father  Choiros  were  coupled  with  the  names  of  the  two 
cities  which  had  been  under  his  vicarious  rule,  abode  in  the 
holy  place  of  Zeus  till  the  days  of  Pausanias  a.     The  sons 
of  Anaxilas  were  sorry  that  they  had  made  any  demand 

1  See  above,  p.  an.  'See  Appendix  XXIX. 
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chap.  vn.  on  one  so  faithful.     They  prayed  him  still  to  keep  the 

government  of  Rhegion  and  Zankle  in  his  hands,  and  to 

manage  all  things  as  though  he  were  their  father 1.     But 

Mikythos  would  no  longer  hold  an  office  in  which  he  had 

He  goes      once  been  suspected.      He  carefully  handed  over  to  the 

dies  at       sons  of  Anaxilas  all  that  he  held  in  trust.     His  own  goods 

Tegea.        ^e  pU^.  on  ghip.board,  and  sailed  away  from  Sicily  and  Italy 

amid  the  loudly  expressed  good  will  of  the  people.     He 

crossed  to  Old  Greece,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 

honour  at  Tegea2. 

Death  of        The  sons  of  Anaxilas  now  entered  on  the  government  of 

b.  c.  467.    h*8  ^wo  cities,  but  for  no  great  length  of  tim,e.     Before 

the  year  was  out,  the  great  stay  of  tyranny  in  Sicily  was 

taken  away.     Hier&n,  ever  sickly,  died,  after  a  reign  of 

eleven  years.      He  could  hardly  have  been   mourned  at 

Syracuse;  but  on  the  spot  where  he  died  his  name  was 

honoured.     For  the  life  of  Hierdn  came  to  an  end  in  the 

city  where  he  had  so  strangely  won  the  honours  of  a 

founder,  the  city  of  which  his  son  was  called  the  king, 

and  of  which  he  himself  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  citizen 

His  tomb    in  the  national  games  of  Greece.     Hieron  of  j33tna  was 

honours  at  honoured  in  iEtna  with  a  splendid  tomb  and  with  the 

jEtna.        worship  of  a  hero3.     His  wish  was  thus  fulfilled;  there 

was  one  place  where  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  deemed 

the  peer  of  Gelon. 

No  law  of       The  one  writer  who  distinctly  gives  the  rulers  of  the 

in  tyran-    house  of  Deinomenes  the  kingly  title  not  only  bestows  it 

on  Hierdn  himself,  but  extends  it  in  a  marked  way  to  his 

successor  in  the  dominion  of  Syracuse  4.    But  whether  they 

1  See  Appendix  XXIX.         a  /caTffiioxrtv  kvcuvotipevos,  says  Dioddros. 

*  Diod.  xi.  66 ;  'Upon?  6  Xvpcueoolatv  0a<n\ti>s  IrtXivrrjctv  h  t§  Kar<&rp 
teat  Tiftwv  fjpoHKwv  Irvxtv,  in  by  Krlarrp  ytyovun  rijs  v6\«vs.  The  use  of 
KarAvij  is  like  the  use  of  Mctroi^  in  Pausanias'  report  of  the  gifts  of 
Mikythos.    See  Appendix  XXIX. 

4  Diod.  n.  s. ;  ovtos  p\v  &p£as  try  frfe/ra,  jraWAirc  rty  fkioiktiay  epcurv- 
f$ov\q)  r$  d$€\<t>$. 
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were  kings  or  tyrants,  there  had  been  no  time  for  any  de-  chap.  vn. 
finite  law  of  succession  to  grow  up  in  their  house.     So  far  as 
there  was  any,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultans  which  gives  the  crown  to  the  eldest  male  of  the 
royal  house.     But  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  had  at  least  Death  of 
kept  themselves   from  the   open  murder  of  brothers;    if    ^^ 
Polyzelos  was  doomed  to  death,  it  was  to  a  death  at  the 
hands   of   foreign    enemies1.      He   would   seem  to  have 
died  before  this  time  by  some  more  peaceful  end ;  but  the 
prophecy  which  gave  so  little  pleasure  to  the  elder  Deino- 
menes was  to  be  fulfilled.     Three  of  his  sons  were  to  be 
tyrants  2.     Gelon  had  left  a  nameless  son ;  of  Deinomenes  Gelon's 
son  of  Hierdn  we  have  heard  already;  we  have  heard  of 
Chromios  as  the  guardian  of  both  3.     It  seems  clear  that  Deino- 
Deinomenes  kept  on  that  kingship  or  tyranny  of  ^Etna  ^tna.* 
which  his  father  had  bestowed  on  him.     It  was  he  who  His  offer- 
dedicated  the  rich  offerings  at  Olympia  which  his  father  father's 
had  been  unable  to  dedicate  in  his  lifetime  4.     The  Olympic  gifts" 
victories  of  Hieron  were  commemorated  by  a  brazen  chariot, 
and  two  horses  with  boys  mounted  on  their  backs;   but 
it  was  not  by  Hieron  but  by  Deinomenes  that  they  were 
set  up5. 

1  See  above,  p.  237.  a  See  above,  p.  122. 

5  See  above,  pp.  214,  245. 

*  These  gifts  are  twice  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  mentions  them 
first  in  the  proper  place  (vi.  12.  1).  They  were  &p/ui  \a\tcovv  teal  Mip 
&<i0*0t)kws  kv'  airrb,  WXiprfs  &  tinroi  rapcL  rd  dpfia,  f h  lKar4poj$tv  tonytct  tccd 
iwl  raw  iwxojv  KaBi^ovrat  wcuZts.  He  adds,  ra  ti\  dyaB^/xara  ov\  'tipew 
dvloTciAcv,  &AA*  6  plv  dwotiovs  t$  $€$  Auvopiyrji  k<rr\v  6  'Upojvot.  In  viii. 
42.  9  he  gives  the  inscription ; 

<roV  wore  vurqffas,  Zcv  'OAtf/*ir*c,  <T*/wbv  dywya, 

rt$pimt<p  ply  &*a(,  powoKikrjri  8)  82j, 
Zwp'  'Upojv  rddc  <roi  k\api<jaaro'  mus  8'  dvtOrjK* 
AtivopUvrp  varpbs  panjpui  Xvpaxoaiov. 
Does  the  King  of  iEtna  speak  in  the  last  word  ? 

*  This  way  of  dealing  with  a  position  which,  unless  we  accept  the  king- 
ship, was  altogether  irregular,  reminds  one  of  the  means  taken  for  prolong- 
ing the  power  or  influence  of  the  Medici  during  the  non-age  of  Lorenzo 
and  Giovanni.    The  administration  of  Mikythos  is  not  quite  the  same. 
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chap.  vn.       But  Deinomenes  reigned  at  Mtns,  only;   the  dominion 

of  Syracuse  and  of  the  other  cities  which  had  been  ruled 

by  Hierdn  did  not  pass  to  him.    Neither  did  it,  unless 

Tyranny  of  in  some  purely  nominal  way,  pass  to  Gelon's  son.     The 

boulofat    r^  successor  of  Hieron  was,  according  to  most  accounts, 

b^c*^-    k*8   youn&e8*'   brother   Thrasyboulos,    the    last    of    those 

466.  three  sons  of  the  elder  Deinomenes  whom  he  could  not 

save  from  the  tyrant's  lot.     But  Aristotle  has  preserved 

another  account,  which  we  could  wish  that  he  had  told  us 

at  greater  length.     His  story  suggests  that  the  tyranny 

formally  passed — so  far  as  anything  under  a  tyranny  could 

be  said  to  be  formal — to  the  nameless  son  of  Geldn.    Him, 

we  are  told,  his  uncle  Thrasyboulos  strove  to  corrupt,  by 

leading  him  into   excesses  of  pleasure,  in  order  that  he 

His  op-       might  himself  reign  in  his  name l.     What  is  more  certain 

preswon.     .g  ^^  whether  exercised  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 

his  nephew,  the  rule  of  Thrasyboulos  was  a  tyranny  in  the 

worst  sense  of  the  word.     It  was  the  rule  of  an  oppressor 

defended  by  mercenaries  against  the  citizens  whom  he 

Short  dura-  plundered,  slew,  banished,  and  outraged  at  pleasure2.     His 

dynasty,     career  of  evil  lasted  only  eleven  months.     By  that  time 

the  tyranny  was  overpast,  and,  when  we  come  to  reckon 

b.c.  485-    up  the  seasons,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  few  years  the 

mighty  and   splendid  dynasty  of  the   Deinomenids  had 

lasted3. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Thrasyboulos  is 

1  Arist.  Pol.  ▼.  10.  31 ;  SpcurvpovKov  rod  'Uponos  ddcX^ov  rbv  vlbv  rod 
TtXojvos  fypaywyovvTOs  teal  np6s  ff&ovcLs  dp/iawro?,  tv*  abrbs  &PXV' 

1  Diodoros  (zi.  67)  describes  his  evil  deeds  at  length ;  *a$6kov  tik  fu<r&v 
teal  fuoovp&os  vt&  rSnr  dtiueovpUwoay  fua$o<p6poav  w\ij6os  l£€Vo\6yTj<T€vt  drr f- 
rayfta  KaraCKtvd^ojy  nut  woXirucms  Hw&fUffiv. 

*  This  is  the  remark  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  12.  6).  Haying  named  the 
more  lasting  tyrannies  (see  above,  p.  29a),  he  adds ;  rStv  til  Xotwwr  1)  wcpl 
'Upwa  Kai  TiXwva  wept  tvpanovaaif  try  ti  obti  aCrtf  woWcL  ftl/tftFcy,  6XKd 
tA  ovpfSayra  tivoiv  liovra  ukooi.  Eighteen  years  then  was  a  rather  long 
time  for  a  dynasty. 
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told  us  but  darkly.     The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Gelon  chap.  vii. 
strove  in  some  way  to  save  the  tyranny  while  sacrificing  ^Vg  *  °f 
the  tyrant ;  but  the  friends  of  freedom  found  their  oppor-  cusans. 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  together  \ 
The  native  population  of  Syracuse  rose  as  one  man,  under 
leaders  who  are  unluckily  nameless  2.     Thrasyboulos  strove  Tbrasy- 
in  vain  to  win  them  over  by  fair  words,  and  then  made  fended  by 
great  efforts  to  defend  his  power  by  force.     And  in  such  ^^" 
force  he  was  not  lacking.     He  had  the  mercenaries  of  his 
predecessor  at  his  command ;  the  citizens  also  of  Hieron's 
iEtna,  the  subjects  of  his  son,  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
foundation  by  coming  gladly  at  the  call  of  Thrasyboulos 
to  fight  for  the  house  of  their  founder.     At  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  the  tyrant  occupied  the  fortified  parts 
of  Syracuse.     A  few  years  before  we  might  have  said  that 
he  occupied  the  whole  of  Syracuse ;  but  the  city  had  now 
grown  even  beyond  the  bounds  given  to  it  by  Gel6n.     The  He  occu- 
fortified   quarters   of  Ortygia   and  Achradina,  each  with  gia  arMj 
its   separate  wall— the  old  wall  of  Ortygia,  the  wall  of  Achrftdin» 
Achradina,  carried  down  by  Gelon  to  the  Great  Harbour — 
are  spoken  of  as  no  longer  forming  the  whole  of  Syracuse. 
They  are  now  only  its   strong  places.     In   this  way  of 
speaking  there   may  be  a  certain   carrying  back   of  the 
language  of  later  times  to  earlier;   but  it  is  clear  that 
Thrasyboulos  occupied  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  and  that 
there  was  still  something  outside  for  his  enemies  to  occupy. 
Ortygia  and  Achradina  were  the  only  continuously  fortified 
quarters ;  Temenites  was  a  detached  outpost ;  over  the  rest 
houses  were  doubtless  spreading,  but  there  were  as  yet  no 

1  Arist.  Pol.  v.  io.  31 ;  tSjv  oltctiw  ovot&vtw  Xva  ^  rvpavvh  $ka)s 
KardkvOy  dXAd  BpaavfiovXor  ol  5i  avar&VTCs  airraiv,  cus  xaipbv  ix0VT($> 
l(*&a\ov  avavras  a{/Tovs.  The  words  are  difficult,  but  this  seems  their 
meaning. 

a  Diod.  xi.  67  ;  ol  'Xvpajc6aioi  vpoarqudfifvoi  rovs  ijyrjffOfjUvovs  tipfirjeay  Iwl 
-rip  KaT&\v<Tiv  rtjt  Tvpawl&cs  vav9tjfi€l,  teal  owraxOiyrcs  xntb  rw  ijy€fi6vwv 
AmclxovTO  rrjs  IktvOfplas. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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chap.  vii.  defences.     It  is  not  wonderful  if  the  Syracusans,  driven 
The  outside  their  own  walls  and  compelled  to  besiege  their  own 

JjJJjJJJJ?      city,  seized  upon  one  part  of  the  undefended  area,  and 
Tycha.       made  it  a  permanent  addition  to  the  fortified  enclosure. 

This  was  the  quarter  called  Tycha  or  Tyca,  which  the 
Syracusans  are  now  said  to  have  occupied,  and  which  we 
shall  see  that  before  long  they  not  only  occupied  but 
fortified 1.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  extent 
Extent  of  of  the  quarter  so  called  is  no  less  uncertain.  But  it  seems 
well  marked  to  the  north  as  taking  in  that  part  of  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  reaches  from  the  combe  of  the  Panagia 
to  the  point  where  the  coast  turns  away  from  the  hill  to 
form  the  low  ground  by  the  bay  of  Trogilon.  It  may 
very  possibly  have  gone  further  to  the  west;  its  extent 
southward  is  very  doubtful.  But  its  general  position, 
west  of  the  north-western  corner  of  Achradina,  is  plain 
enough.  This,  like  other  places  outside  the  wall,  was  most 
likely  already  inhabited.  At  all  events  they  now  became 
so.  For  they  were  the  only  dwelling-places  left  to  the 
native  people  of  Syracuse,  while  the  tyrant  and  his  mer- 
cenaries held  the  elder  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Syra- 
cusans had  in  short  to  besiege  their  enemy  in  their  own 
city,  and  for  that  work  they  fixed  their  head-quarters  on 
Tycha. 

The  next  step  of  the  Syracusans  occupying  Tycha  was 
to  send  messengers  to  all  parts  of  Sicily,  alike  to  Greeks 
and  to  Sikels,  to  ask  for  help.     The  universal  good  will 
with  which  their  prayer  was  answered  shows  with  what 
dread  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  was  looked  on  throughout 
Greek  and  the  island.     The  deliverance  of  Syracuse  implied  the  de- 
to  Syra-      liverance  of  Gela.     The  Geloans  clearly  had  no  love  for 
CU8e-  the  men  of  Gela  who  had  made  Gela  secondary  to  Syra- 

cuse.    Gela,  again  a  free  commonwealth,  sent  help  to  the 
patriots  of  Syracuse  against  the  son  of  Geloan  Deinomenes. 
1  See  below,  p.  312,  and  Appendix  XXXI. 
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So  did  the  new  commonwealths  of  Akragas  and  Himera.  chap.  vn. 
So  did  distant  Selinous,  freed  from  its  Phoenician  overlords. 
And  so  did  the  Sikel  towns  of  the  inland  country;  the 
Syracusan  commonwealth  seemed  to  them  a  less  dangerous 
neighbour  than  the  Syracusan  tyrant 1.     This  notice  of  the 
Sikel  allies  has  a  special  interest.     Hellenic  influences  had  Advancing 
so  far  spread  among  the  elder  races  of  the  island  that  they  tion  of  the 
were  now  for  a  while  able  to  play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Slkel8- 
their  Greek  neighbours.     But  it  is  for  one  man's  life  only 
that  Sikels  as  Sikels  stand  out  among  the  powers  of  Sicily; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  career  of  that  man  had 
already  begun.     The  name  of  Ducetius  is  not  mentioned 
at  this  stage;    but  we  may  feel   sure  that  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Sikel  share  in  this  general  movement 
of  Greek   and  barbarian  to   get   rid   of  an  enemy  who 
threatened  both. 

Meanwhile  no  allies  flocked  to  the  support  of  Thrasy-  Thrasy- 
boulos.     He  was  left  to  rely  on  his  mercenaries,  together,  besieged. 
we  must  suppose,  with  the  men  of  JEtm.  2.     But  with  their 
help  he  held  what,  though  only  part  of  the  vast  Syracuse 
of  later  days,  was  a  great  and  strong  city,  strong  by  land 
and  sea,  commanding  at  once  the  Great  Harbour  and  the 
open   sea.      To   dislodge  him   from   such   a   post  needed 
forces  of  all  kinds,  and  forces  of  all  kinds  were  forth- 
coming.    The  general  zeal  of  the  allies  sent   horsemen 
and  footmen  and  ships  of  war  3.     The  force  of  free  Syra-  Victories 
cuse  and  her  allies  was  stronger  than  the  force  of  the  cuBans. 
tyrant.     The  first  encounter  was  by  sea;   on  what  point 

1  Diod.  xi.  68;  wpcaPcvrdLs  dHcrtiXav  Ws  T4\ar  Kal  'AKpAyavra  tcai 
Ifkivovrra,  vpds  Bl  rovrois  fh  'Iptpav  tcai  wpds  ras  rStv  tiKtXatv  v6kus  t<Js  br 
ry  p£0oyaiq>  xct/ilvas,  &£iovvt*s  *ot<1  rax<ot  owtXOuv  teal  ffWiXtvOtpanrou  rcls 
'Xvpajcovaas. 

a  lb. ;  Bpacrv&ovXos  kyicaTa\*iv6p*vos  Ivb  tSjv  <Jvfi^dxajy  Ka^  T&*  ikwiHas  kv 
ahrcis  (xiuy  T0"  fuoBcxpopois. 

8  lb. ;  n-dSrrcw  vpoOvpws  bvwcov6vT<w  kclI  <nnrr6pa>s  dvoCT(iKdVrcayy  rant  ftiv 
Tefouy  teal  lww€ts  ffTpari&ras,  rStv  &  vavs  pcucpas  K€tco<Tfi7j/Uvas  tls  vtxo- 
ftax^- 

X  2 
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chap.  vn.  among  the  waters  of  Syracuse  we  are  not  told.  We 
would  fain  know  whether  the  liberating  fleets  had  been 
able  to  make  their  way  into  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
whether  the  fight  was  fought  on  the  same  waves  which 
were  ennobled  by  the  more  famous  struggles  of  fifty  years 
later.  In  the  sea-fight  the  allied  fleet  had  the  better, 
and  Thrasyboulos  was  driven  to  flee  to  the  Island,  the 
centre  of  his  naval  power.  He  fared  no  better  by  land. 
The  head-quarters  of  his  land-force  were  naturally  in 
Achradina.  Thence  he  marched  forth  and  met  the  be- 
siegers in  the  suburbs.  He  was  again  defeated  with 
great  loss  and  driven  back  into  Achradina1.  Are  we  to 
understand  this  of  a  sally  from  the  famous  gate  of  Achra- 
dina on  the  lower  ground,  or  from  some  opening  in  the 
elder  wall  far  to  the  north?  The  latter  would  agree  better 
with  the  chief  position  of  the  patriots  on  Tycha.  The 
mention  of  a  suburb  on  the  other  hand  suggests  the  lower 
ground,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  D&nStfir  and 
the  Kore 2.  Whatever  was  the  exact  place  of  his  defeat, 
Thrasyboulos  had  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  he  had 
no  mind  to  undergo  a  blockade.  After  his  second 
defeat,  he  offered  terms  of  capitulation.  Did  the  terms 
require  that  he  should  leave  Sicily,  or  would  his  presence 
have  been  unwelcome  to  his  nephew  at  jEtna?  At 
all  events  it  was  not  in  the  last  possession  of  his  house 
Thraaybou-  that  he  found  shelter.  He  was  allowed  to  withdraw  under 
draws  to  truce  to  Lokroi,  a  city  where  the  name  of  Hierdn  was 
b^c"^  doubtless  still  honoured.  The  line  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, so  far  at  least  as  Syracuse  was  concerned,  was  now 
at  an  end.  Thrasyboulos  himself,  by  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  fate  of  Thrasydaios,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  few  or 

1  Diod.  xi.  68 ;  irpoayaywv  £*  rrjs  'Axp*ti*vs  •  •  •  fyayic&<r$Tj  *a\iv  ks  r^v 
'Axpa&ivty  dwox^pfj<T€u.  This  U  opposed  to  the  sea-fight  when  /cartyvytv 
clt  t^v  Nijow. 

a  See  above,  p.  213. 
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many,  in  the  Italiot  city  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  place  chap.  vn. 
of  shelter l. 

Syracuse  was  thus,  to  all  seeming,  free  under  her  newly 
restored  democracy.  The  other  cities  which  had  been  under 
the  rule  or  influence  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  established 
democracies  also2.  Of  ^Etna  we  know  that,  a  little 
later,  it  was  still  held  by  its  Hieronian  citizens  as  an 
independent  power,  and  a  power  hostile  to  Syracuse.  Of 
its  internal  government  we  hear  nothing ;  but  the  natural  Deino- 
inference  is  that  Deinomenes  still  reigned  there.  In  any  jEtna. 
case  all  the  cities  became  independent ;  and,  if  ^Etna  did 
not  become  free  as  well  as  independent,  it  stood  alone  as 
the  one  seat  of  tyranny  or  kingship. 

A  time  of  renewed  prosperity  for  Syracuse  and  for  the  B- c-  46(5- 
whole  body  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  now  began.    Yet  materials 
for  civil  disputes  were  not  lacking,  either  at  Syracuse  or 
elsewhere.      In  the   first  burst  of  delight  at  newly- won  Decrees  of 
freedom,   an   assembly,  the  same,  it  would   seem,  which cusancom- 
decreed  the  democratic  constitution 3,  decreed  all  kinds  of  monwealth- 
thankofferings  to  the  gods  who  had  granted  such  a  boon. 
Zeus  Eleutherios  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  colossal  statue. 
The  Feast  of   Freedom,  the  Eleutheria,  was  to   be  kept  The  Eleu- 
yearly  on  the  day  on  which  the  tyrant's  power  had  been 
broken.     On  that  day  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls  were 
to  be  slaughtered  to  provide  at  once  an  offering  for  the 
gods    and    a    feast  for   their   thankful   worshippers.     It 

1  Diod.  xi.  68 ;  <f>vy&v  (h  Aottpovs  ivravBa  rbv  \oi*dv  xpbvov  {SiwrciW 
KaT€pia>otv.  In  one  of  these  battles  Agesias  of  Stymphalos  seems  to  have 
been  slain.     See  Appendix  XIV. 

a  lb.  xi.  72 ;  &pri  itaTa\€kv/A(yrjs  tt}s  Iv  raft  XvpaKovffcus  rvpawlZos  *ai 
vacGnr  rGrv  itard.  r^v  vrjaov  w6\€<uv  fj\€v$€pajfi{vwy,  woWijv  Mboeiv  k\6p0car*v 
1}  (TVfivaca  XiKtXicu 

8  lb. ;  KaTaXfoams  rijv  Gpaav&ofaw  rvpayviZa  ffw^yayov  kicic\vf<riav  teed 
wtpl  tt}s  IMas  fynotcparias  Qovktvc&pci'oi  *6vt€s  d/toyiwfdvws  lifa<pl<Tayro  Aids 
piv  k\*v$tpiov  KoXoTTiatov  dytpiavra  /caTcujKcbacrcu,  k.t.A.  This  should  surely 
be  in  466 ;  yet  it  is  placed  in  463.    On  the  chronology  see  Busolt,  ii.  29a. 
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chap.  vii.  was  for  the  better  celebration  of  this  more  than  fourfold 
^tL^1"6*1  hecatomb  that  the  Hieron  of  a  later  day,  king  rather  than 
tyrant,  reared  that  mighty  altar  whose  remains  still  speak 
for  themselves  among  the  wonders  of  Syracuse1.  The 
feast  now  ordained,  or  its  remembrance,  must  have  lived 
through  all  later  tyrannies.  But  even  this  impressive  rite 
failed  to  bring  perfect  unity  within  the  state. 

The  newly -won  freedom  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it 
perfect  equality  of  rights  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cuse. According  to  Greek  notions  it  was  not  likely  that  it 
should.  The  tyranny  must  have  wiped  out  all  distinctions 
older  than  the  tyranny.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  Gamoroi  or 
Position  of  of  the  Demos  which  welcomed  Gel6n.  They  have  become  one 
citizens,  hody  *n  opposition  to  those  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  had 
been  brought  from  various  parts  by  the  tyrants,  and  whose 
citizenship  was  the  gift  of  the  tyrants.  Ten  thousand 
such  citizens  had  been  enrolled  by  Geldn,  of  whom  seven 
thousand,  we  are  told,  still  remained2.  What  was  the 
position  of  these  men  in  the  first  stage  of  the  new  demo- 
cracy? Our  one  informant  tells  his  story  with  a  good  deal 
of  chronological  confusion.  As  his  dates  go,  we  have  to 
choose  between  two  suppositions  either  of  which  is  a  little 
hard  to  believe.  Either  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy 
and  the  vows  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  did  not  happen 
till  three  years  after  the  fall  of  Thrasyboulos,  or  else  the 
new  citizens  were  at  first  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
b.  c.  466-  the  new  commonwealth,  and  were  deprived  of  them  three 
years  later.  Of  these  two  alternatives  the  second  is 
certainly  the  less  difficult.  In  the  first  gush  of  delight 
measures  were  taken  which  later  feelings  would  not  look 
on  with  the  same  eyes.     At  some  stage  therefore  of  the 

1  Diod.  xi.  7a ;  9vtiv  V  Iv  toTs  dywcri  rots  Otois  raupovt  r^Tpcueoffiovt  teed 
Tcvrff/eovra,  Kal  ro&rovs  bawavav  tU  r^v  rwv  wo\itojv  €vwx'iav.  The  previous 
baiting,  enforced  by  municipal  law  in  many  English  towns,  was  not 
thought  of.     Syracuse  had  not  yet  an  amphitheatre. 

*  The  number  oomes  from  Dioddros. 


463. 
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process  of  change,  the  new  democracy  decreed  that  the  chap.  vh. 

Gelonian  citizens  should  not  be  eligible  to  magistracies,  The  new 

&  &  >  citizens 

but  that  all  offices  of  honour  and  trust  should  be  confined  shut  out 
to  those  whose  citizenship  was  older  than  the  tyranny1. 

In  this  seeming  exclusivene&s  there  was  nothing  wonder-  Estimate 
ful.  The  excluded  class  was  not  like  a  body  of  newer  °f  exclu^* 
citizens  who  had  gradually  grown  into  a  plebeian  order  8ion- 
alongside  of  the  older  patrician  body.  Such  was  the  old 
Syracusan  Demos  before  the  tyranny,  a  body  of  men  who 
had  become  in  all  habits  and  feelings  as  truly  Syracusan 
as  the  Gamoroi  sprung  from  the  comrades  of  Archias. 
But  the  new  citizens  who  had  now  to  be  dealt  with  were 
men  whose  presence  at  Syracuse  was  a  badge  of  humiliation 
and  something  more.  Brought  together  from  all  parts, 
strangers  to  Syracusan  feelings  and  traditions,  many 
perhaps  not  even  Greeks,  the  largest  class  among  them 
consisted  of  the  actual  mercenaries  of  the  tyrants.  They 
were  the  men  whom  the  patriotic  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  had  overcome  in  those  battles  by  land  and  sea  which 
had  sealed  the  fate  of  the  tyranny.  Such  men  could  not 
be  trusted.  They  might  any  day  conspire  to  bring  back 
the  power  to  which  they  owed  everything  2.  They  might, 
according  to  Greek  notions,  think  themselves  well  off  that 
they  were  not  driven  out,  perhaps  sold  into  slavery.  It 
was  high  favour  indeed  to  let  them  keep  land  and  citizen- 
ship ;  office  and  honour  should  surely  be  confined  to  men 

s 

1  The  account  in  Dioddros  (xi.  72)  is  distinctly  placed  in  463  ;  but  it 
forms  part  of  the  same  story,  without  the  slightest  break,  as  the  proclama- 
tion of  democracy  and  the  institution  of  the  Eleutheria ;  and  the  formal 
decree,  tcLs  6\p\ds  dw&ffas  rots  dpxaiots  voXircus  dvtvcpovt  roxts  bk  £4vovs  tovs 
ivl  rtkwvot  wo\iT*v$ivras  oi>*  1j£iow  p.*rlx*iV  ravrrp  rijs  riprp,  reads  like 
part  of  the  same  vote  as  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls. 

*  Dioddros  (xi.  7a)  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  exclusion  ;  cfrc  oi*  dfiovs 
Kplvavrcs  itrt  not  dvurrowTts  pd]  -wort  awrcOpapifiiroi  rvpawiht  icaX  pMvdpxv 
<rw*<rTpar*v pivot  v€ompl(tiv  Iwixtipijoowiv  oirtp  teal  evvifiij  ytviaOai. 
Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected.  He  adds;  ohrot  rrjs  U  rStv 
&PXcup*<ria>v  rtpajs  d*t\aw6puvoi  xaAcir&s  fycpop. 
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chap.  vii.  who  were  true-born  children  of   Syracuse,  and  who  had 

helped  to  win  freedom  for  their  parent.     The  old  citizens 

only,  the  men  who  were   citizens,  Gamoroi  or  Demos,  on 

the  day  when  Gel6n  entered  Syracuse,  were  to  enjoy  all 

the  honours  and  powers  that  Syracuse  had  to  bestow l. 

Resistance      The  tyranny  then  had  at  least  wiped  out   all   older 

of  the  new  .  •    i      1        * 

citizens,      distinctions,  however  needful  it  might  be  thought  to  set 

up  new  ones.  But  the  new  rule,  however  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, was  one  which  it  was  easier  to  put  forth  in  the  shape 
of  a  decree  than  to  carry  out  in  practice.  The  native 
Syracusans  were  the  more  in  number,  and  could  vote  what 
they  thought  good.  But  the  new  citizens,  so  largely  made 
up  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Gelon  and  Hierdn,  were  not  likely 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  a  vote  of  exclusion.  And  they 
were  very  likely  to  have  the  better,  if  it  came  to  a  trial  of 
physical  force.  The  state  of  things  that  had  been  during 
They  the  last  days  of  Thrasyboulos  came  back  again.     The  new 

Ortygia      citizens — it  is  easier  to  call  them  the  mercenaries — again 
Sna  drove  the  native  Syracusans  out  of  the  fortified  quarters  of 

the  city,  out  of  the  Island  and  Achradina,  and  again  kept 
those  strongholds  against  the  people  of  Syracuse.     This 
state  of  things,  following  on  what  had  happened  during 
the  war  with  Thrasyboulos,  led  to  a  further  extension  of 
The  old      the  defences  of  the  city.     The  citizens,  shut  out  of  the 
fortify        elder  quarter,  fortified  for  themselves  a  new  quarter  to  the 
Tycha.       weg^.  0f  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  Epipolai.     That  last 
name,  afterwards  to  be  so  famous,  is  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  2.    That  is  to  say,  the  suburb  of  Tycha,  whose  advan- 
tages had  been  shown  during  its  occupation  by  the  patriots 
in  the  former  siege3,  was  now  permanently  added  to  the 
-    fortified   enclosure  of   Syracuse.      It  remained  a  distinct 

1  Dioddros*  words  might  imply  that  all  the  new  citizens  were  mercenaries. 
Bnt  Geldn  had  brought  inhabitants  of  other  classes  from  several  cities 
to  Syracuse.  It  is  possible  however  that  the  exclusion  applied  to  the 
mercenaries  only. 

3  See  vol.  i.  pp.  350,  578.  •  See  above,  p.  306. 
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enclosure  of  itself,  parted  from  Achradina  by  the  ancient  chap.  vii. 
wall,  and  stretching,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far,  to  the  south, 
but  clearly  not  so  far  as  to  join  the  detached  outpost 
of  Temenites.  Another  step  was  taken  in  the  growth  of 
the  great  city  made  up  of  many  cities.  To  Ortygia,  to 
Achradina,  upper  and  lower,  must  now  be  added  Tycha  *. 

From  this   starting-point,  now  made  into  a  defensive  The  mer- 
post,  the  men  of  Syracuse  began  again  to  besiege  their  besieged  in 
own  city  held  against  them  by  an  enemy.     If  we  can  trust  Achr^in»- 
the  chronology  of  our  single  informant,  the  struggle  must 
have  been  spread  over  a  whole  year  and  more2.     We  are 
told   that   for  a  while  the   strength  of  the  defences  of 
Ortygia  and  Achradina,  and  the  greater  military  skill  of 
their  defenders,  baffled  all   attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusans  to  win  back  their  city.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  besieged  were  cut  off  from  all  communications  by  land, 
and  so  were  brought  to  great  straits 3.     Yet  the  sea  was 
open  to  them,  and  they  even  had  ships  of  war.     We  hear 
again  of  a  sea-fight,  recorded  in  the  same  disappointing 
way  as  before,  without  a  single  detail.     On  the  sea  the 
Syracusans  were  victorious ;  the  mercenaries  of  the  tyrants 
would  be  land   soldiers,  not  seamen.     The   citizens  were 
still  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  strongholds4. 
But  practice   gave  them   military  experience,  and,  when  Victory  of 
the   mercenaries   risked   a   battle  without   the  walls,  the  cusansT 
Syracusans,  after  a   hard  struggle   and  the  slaughter  of 

1  See  Appendix  XXX. 

*  All  that  we  have  so  far  been  speaking  of  is  placed  by  Dioddros  (xi.  73) 
in  the  archonship  of  Tlfipolemos,  B.C.  461.  The  whole  chronology  is  puzzling; 
bat  we  have  no  better  authority  to  set  it  right. 

8  Diod.  xi.  73 ;  t&Obs  rrji  M  rifv  x^upav  i£6&ov  robs  A^xffTrjKoras  «ux*/*us 
*Tpyov  kcu  raxp  rw  km-rqhuwv  ivolqoav  dwopfir.  He  remarks  that  the 
mercenaries,  though  smaller  in  number,  were  better  soldiers,  and  had  the 
advantage  in  all  encounters.  He  adds ;  tlpy6fnvoi  &  rfjs  x&p<*s  l\*ivovro 
rats  vapcHTKtvais  not  rpwprjs  iavAvi^ov.    All  this  is  in  461. 

4  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  vavpaxfy  A""  Ivhaioav  toot  iaroar6»rast  ir«{g  Z*  ovk  foxvo* 
iK&cikuv  lie  ttjs  *6ktws  &d  rijv  6xvP^T1Tra  T^y  t6twv. 
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chap.  vn.  many  on  both   sides,  had  the  victory l.     The  course  of 
The  mer-    eventg  implies  that  the  mercenaries  were  now  in  some  way 

cenanes  r  * 

got  rid  of.  got  rid  of.  It  is  less  likely  that  they  were  driven  out  by 
force  than  that,  like  their  master  five  years  before,  they 
found  it  prudent  to  go  away  on  favourable  terms.  But, 
instead  of  the  political  results  of  the  battle,  all  that  we 
actually  hear  of  is  the  rewards  decreed  to  the  victors.  A 
chosen  band  of  six  hundred,  to  whose  valour  the  success  of 
the  patriotic  cause  was  held  to  be  mainly  owing,  received 
the  honorary  reward  of  crowns  and  the  more  substantial 
gift  of  a  mina  of  silver  to  each  man  2.  Syracuse  was  now 
free  alike  from  tyrants  and  from  those  whom  the  tyrants 
had  brought  with  them.  The  city  was  cleared  of  strangers, 
The  Syra-  and  was  in  the  hands  of  its  own  citizens.  Now  for  the  first 
democracy,  time  it  entered  on  the  full  career  of  a  Greek  democracy, 
b.c.  461-  jjg  gj.gf.  attempt  at  which  had  been  so  rudely  cut  short 
by  Gelon.  But  so  swift  is  the  march  of  events  in  Greek 
history  that  men  who  had  helped  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  the  Deinomenids  lived  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  stronger 
and  more  abiding  tyranny.  Yet  Syracuse  became  for  a 
while  the  greatest  democracy  of  Doric  speech,  the  greatest 
democracy  of  colonial  Greece.  And  it  was  destined,  by  a 
strange  fate,  to  strive  for  life  and  death  with  the  greatest 
democracy  of  Ionic  speech,  the  greatest  democracy  of  the 
elder  Hellas. 


Position  Syracuse  came  out  of  her  struggle  for  freedom  with  a 

Syracuse,    lessened  position  in  Sicily,  but  with  a  position  really  more 

honourable.     If   Syracuse  under  the  democracy  was  less 

powerful  than   Syracuse  under  the  tyrants,  it  was  only 

1  Diod.  xi.  76.  The  victory  comes  wnparfytws  ytvontvrjs  lit  rrjs  x^pa?* 
There  was  now  a  battle,  as  distinguished  from  sallies  and  attacks  on  the 
walls. 

2  Dioddroa  (ib.)  records  the  reward  to  the  six  hundred,  and  with  the 
same  breath  goes  on  to  the  affairs  of  Katane,  leaving  us  to  guess  at  the  real 
end  of  things  at  Syracuse. 
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because  the  other  Sikeliot  cities  were  now  as  free  as  herself,  chap.  vii. 
In  the  process  of  her  deliverance,  she  had,  as  a  fortified  Enlarge- 
city,  enlarged  her  borders.     Tycha,  surrounded  by  walls  Cecity. 
and   bulwarks  for  the  attack   on  Achradina,  kept  them 
as  a  new  quarter  of  an  again  enlarged  Syracuse.     Thus 
democratic  Syracuse,  smaller  as  a  power,  was  greater  as  a 
city,  than  the  Syracuse  of  Geldn  and  Hierdn.     We  must  The  other 
now  look  to  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.     It  should  cities, 
here  be  noticed  that  our  chronology,  which  seems  to  be  c^,c*  466~ 
minutely  set  down,  year  by  year,  is  in  truth  exceedingly 
confused,  as  regards  both  Syracuse  and  other  cities.     In 
Syracuse  itself  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  a  time  passed 
between  the  fall  of  the  tyranny  and  the  final  driving  out 
of   the   instruments   of  tyranny.      It  is  equally  hard  to 
say    what   events   in   other  parts   of    Sicily  accompanied 
the  several  stages  of  Syracusan  deliverance.     The  fall  of 
Thrasyboulos  would  give  a  strong  impulse  to  freedom  in 
every  part  of  the  island.     If  any  traces  of  tyranny  or  its 
results  escaped  that  impulse,  a  second   movement  would 
doubtless  follow  on  the  complete  deliverance  of  Syracuse 
which  would  sweep  away  whatever  was  left.     The  details 
in  each  case  it  is  hard  to  fix.     Of  some  cities  we  can  say 
nothing  whatever;  there  are  others  of  whose  fortunes  at 
this  point  we  hear  a  little  more. 

It  is  clear  for  instance  that,  at  one  or  the  other  stage,  Libera- 
the  power  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas  was  swept  away  from  8epIa^ion 
the  two  cities  which  he  had  ruled.     Zankle  and  Rhegionof^*J^ 
became  independent  and  separate  commonwealths ;  no  spot  gion. 
of  Sicilian  soil  looked  up  to  a  ruler  on  the  Italian  side  of  c'   '  ' 4 
the  strait1.     And  there  may  be  some  ground  for  fixing 

1  Immediately  after  the  account  of  Katand,  to  which  we  shall  come 
directly,  Diod6ros  (xi.  76)  adds ;  rovrwv  Si  wpaxOivrav,  of  *ord  rify  'Upotvos 
fojva<rr*ia*  InrtTrrojrcdrts  tic  rear  lUwv  t6\wv  Ixoktcj  robs  <Twaywi(optvovs 
*arrj\$ov  h  T<b  warpi&at,  *oi  rohs  dtf«a*  rcis  dXkorplas  v6\(is  jufapripivovs 
mfaXor  J*  rSrv  v6\twv'  rovrvy  tf  jj<w  TcX^oc  itaX  'AKpayavrivoi  [see  above, 
p.  299]  teed  Ific/Muot.  wapawKfjatafs  &  toi/tow  *ccd  *Prjytvoi  /xcrd  ZctytcXjalojv  rote 
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chap.  vii.  that  event  to  the  later  stage— -in  whatever  year  we  place 
that  stage — as  it  was  clearly  connected  with  a  general 
movement  for  getting  rid  of  the  new  citizens  everywhere. 
Of  this  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  and  Hieronian 
citizens  from  Syracuse  was  in  some  way  a  part.  But  we 
cannot  rule  whether  it  was  strictly  part  of  a  common 
movement  or  whether  the  action  of  Syracuse  merely  sug- 
gested the  like  action  in  other  cities.  At  Syracuse,  where 
things  came  to  actual  warfare,  the  recovery  of  the  city  for 
its  own  citizens  was  doubtless  a  longer  business  than  else- 
General      where.     In  other  cities  it  would  seem  that  an  agreement 

ft  nrpApYY)  ATI  fc. 

The  new  was  come  to  with  the  intruders,  by  which  they  left  the 
translated  several  towns  where  the  tyrants  had  placed  them,  and  were 
to  Mes-      settled,  by  a  common  decree  of  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths, 

sana.  , 

Name  of    *n  *ke  one  territory  of  Messana l.    That  name  is  now  heard 

Meesana.    for  the  first  time  in  Sicily;  it  henceforth  displaces  Zankle 

as  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  strait 2. 

Possibility      This  settlement  in  the  territory  of  a  particular  city  by 

Sikeliot      the  common  vote   of  all   the  Sikeliot  cities  opens  more 

tion?ra       than  one  ^e  °^  thought.     Commonwealths  which  could  so 

easily  act  in  concert  for  a  common  end  might  almost  have 

been  expected  to  take  a  further  step.    We  seem  to  have 

come  nearer  than  we   often  do  at  this   stage   of  Greek 

history  to   the   establishment   of  a  real  federal  system. 

Sicily  might  surely  have  forestalled  Achaia,  and  Syracuse, 

instead  of  being  mighty  under  tyrants,  might  have  been 

mightier  as   the  Megalopolis  of  a  free  and  confederate 

%kva£tXov  *cu8as  SwaarctWrar  kicfia\6vTts  J/XevOipwaav  ras  narpltas.  A 
great  deal  of  this  must  have  happened  already;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
all  had. 

1  Diod.  xi.  76.  The  change  is  made  by  a  common  act ;  al  v6\€is  <rx<Mr 
S.vcuTai . . .  Koivbv  &6y/ia  votrjffdfjitvai,  vpbs  robs  itaroueovvrat  £4vovs  Zk*\v(h]<Tavy 
.  .  .  rots  ipxoiois  voldrcus  rcLs  v6kus  dvt&oaav'  rots  &  £4vois  rots  3id  rds  Dvya- 
ortias  AWoTplas  rets  v6\€is  ?x°w>  taroueuv  Saravras  kv  tJ  Meaoyviq.. 

2  The  change  is  made  in  the  chapter  of  Dioddros  just  quoted.  The  words 
"Prnivoi  jAtrd  Zay/c\al<uv  are  followed  within  a  sentence  or  two  by  Iv  tJ 
Mtaerjylif. 
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island.  Our  interest  too  is  raised  as  to  the  state  of  the  chap.  vn. 
city  on  which  the  common  voice  of  Greek  Sicily  bestowed 
a  plantation  of  citizens  so  many  and  so  motley.  Citizens  Position  of 
it  is  to  be  supposed  they  were  to  be,  though  it  is  to  be  Messana. 
noticed  that  the  words  of  our  informant  speak  of  them  as 
settled  in  the  Messanian  territory,  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  Messanian  city.  We  must  remember  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  the  Zanklaians  who  had  helped 
with  the  men  of  Rhegion  to  drive  out  the  tyrants,  were 
neither  the  old  citizens  of  Zankle  nor  yet  the  Samians  who 
had  taken  their  place.  They  were  the  mixed  multitude 
whom  Anasilas  himself  had  brought  in1.  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  or  to 
any  one  else  except  to  the  masters  whom  they  drove  out. 
But  the  story  shows  that  the  city,  already  used  to  such 
settlements,  needed  new  citizens.  And  we  cannot  help 
connecting  these  new  settlements  with  the  change  of 
name,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  taken  place  now  than 
at  an  earlier  time 2.  From  this  time  Zankle  becomes  Cause  of 
Messana,  in  the  various  forms  of  that  name.  It  practically  0^^^ 
does  so  for  all  time,  though  for  several  centuries  the 
Messanian  name  was  shrouded  under  the  formal  style  of 
Mamertina  ckitas.  The  last  Messenian  war  in  Pelopon- 
nesos,  which  sent  so  many  of  the  old  Messenians  into 
banishment,  would  seem  to  have  supplied  the  city  with 
settlers  who  were  many  enough  to  give  it  a  new  name. 
The  legendary  Messenian  settlement  at  Zankle  in  the  time 
of  the  older  Messenian  wars  seems  to  be  this  settlement 
carried  back  by  poetic  licence  to  an  earlier  time  3. 

Of  the  course  of  events  in  two  other  Sikeliot  cities,  both 
of  them  closely  connected  with  the  late  state  of  things  in 
Syracuse,  we  hear  a  little  more  fully.     It  will  be  remem- 

1  See  above,  p.  115.  9  See  Appendix  IX. 

*  See  Appendix  IX. 
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chap.  vn. 


Restora- 
tion of 
Kamarina. 
B.C.  461? 


A  colony 
of  Gela. 


No  claim 
made  by 
Syracuse. 


By  whom 
was 

Kamarina 
settled? 


bered  that  Gel6n,  among  his  other  changes,  had  swept 
away  the  colony  planted  by  his  predecessor  Hippokrates  at 
Kamarina  and  had  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse1. 
The  events  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  had  passed 
so  quickly  that  it  was  now  only  twenty-four  years  since 
the  destruction  of  the  town  by  Gelon,  only  thirty-four 
since  its  restoration  by  Hippokrates.  Kamarina  now  began 
its  third  life.  The  city  already  twice  founded  and  twice 
destroyed  was  again  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Gela. 
The  words  of  our  one  informant  taken  alone  might  have 
led  us  to  think  that  its  third  life  was  to  be  that  of  a  mere 
dependency  of  Gela,  as  its  first  life  had  been  that  of  a  mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse.  But  other  evidence  shows  that 
Kamarina  now  rose  again  as  an  independent  city,  a  colony 
of  Gela,  but  not  more  than  a  colony  2.  We  shall  presently 
find  the  restored  city  playing  an  independent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  The  point  to  notice  is  that  it  was  as  a 
colony  of  Gela  that  Kamarina  now  arose ;  Syracuse  seems 
to  have  laid  no  claim  to  the  site  on  which  her  hand  had 
once  pressed  so  heavily  3.  In  later  times  Kamarina  seems 
to  have  no  special  love  for  Syracuse,  but  we  see  no  sign  of 
any  claim  of  Syracusan  supremacy. 

It  is  less  easy  to  say  who  were  the  colonists  of  the  new 
Kamarina.  The  time  is  so  short  that  some  of  the  settlers  in  the 

1  See  above,  p.  130. 

'  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  percL  &  ravra  Kafuipirav  piv  Te\$ot  Karouclaavrtt  l£  &px*fc 
tc ar t k\i) p ov  \r) <jav .  This  would  in  strictness  imply  that  Kamarina  was 
a  mere  xkrjpovxia  of  Gela,  a  Roman  colonia,  not  a  true  dvoucla ;  but  we 
very  soon  come  across  Kamarina  as  an  independent  commonwealth.  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  and  of  Thucydides,  vi.  51,  it  seems  safe  to 
read  T*\y<w  for  TiKojvos  in  the  blundering  scholiast  on  Pindar  (01  v.  19), 
who,  after  recording  (in  his  way)  the  earlier  fate  of  Kamarina,  adds,  cfra 
vv6  T4\<wos  awyfclaOT)  1)  Ka/tipira  kutcL  rip  p&  'OAvftralda,  &s  <prjoi  Tipcuos. 
The  date  is  of  course  wrong. 

3  Very  wonderful  is  the  scholiast's  comment  on  the  doubtful  (see  Bergk, 
i.  78  ;  Mezger,  140,  149)  ode,  01.  v.  1 ;  'Apri/unr  &  wpbs  t^k  'Ap40ov<rav  rhr 
\6yov  uvai  <prjaiy  a&rrj  &k  ir  JZvpaxovccus  fcp^vrj,  iworfrcurrat  &  4  Kafidpiva 
rcuV  Xvpcjcovccus. 
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third  foundation  of  Kamarina  may  have  before  been  settlers  chap.  vn. 
in  the  second.    They  had  moved  from  Gela  to  Kamarina  and 
from  Kamarina  to  Syracuse.     At  Syracuse  they  must,  like 
those  who  were  moved  from  Gela  and  other  cities,  have 
formed  an  element  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  mere 
mercenaries.     Those  among  them  who  did  not  care  to  help 
to  repeople  Kamarina  might  well  have  been  allowed  to  keep 
their  full  Syracusan  franchise1.    There  are  only  two  of  their 
number  of  whom  we  can  say  anything.    We  know  of  one  Praxiteles, 
man  who  must  have  moved  at  this  time  from  Syracuse  to 
Kamarina;  but  he,  like  some  others  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  2,  had  before  that  moved  from  Akradina  to  Syracuse. 
Praxiteles,  son  of  Krinis  of  Mantineia,  made  an  offering 
at  Olympia,  and  inscribed  on  it  the  names  of  all  the  three 
towns  of  which  he  had  successively  been  a  citizen 3.     Of 
the  other  colonist  we  learn  the  name  from  Pindar.     The  Psaumis 
Olympic  victory  of  Psaumis   son  of  Akron  of  Kamarina  rfna.  ^ 
must,  like  the  victories  of   Hieron  of  ./Etna,  have  come  O^P10 

,  .       victory. 

opportunely  to  win  Hellenic  renown  for  the  restored  city  b.c.  452  ? 
in  its  first  days.     But  the  victory  of  Psaumis  was  not  the 
victory  of  a  tyrant  but  of  a  free  citizen,  and  it  was  with 
a  more  honest  heart  than  could  have  gone  with  some  of  his 
laureate  strains  that  Pindar  could  speak  of  the  well-being  Pindar's 
of  the  new-born  city  by  the  lake  and  by  the  stream  of     e* 
Hipparis,  of  the  buildings  that  were  rising  on  the  restored 
ground,  of  the  hopes   of  the   commonwealth  which  had 


1  I  do  not  quite  see  the  evidence  for  saying  (Hicks,  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  p.  17)  that  "the  Geloans  restored  peace  by  providing  for  the 
banished  friends  of  the  falJen  dynasty  a  home  in  the  newly  constituted  city 
of  Kamarina." 

3  See  above,  p.  133,  and  Appendix  XIV. 
3  Hicks,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  17; 

npafirtkijs  6vi$rjKc  Xvpatctoiot  r6i*  AyaXfia 

«cri  Kanapircuos'   wp6<r$'  Up    k  Mavririq. 
Kpiviof  vlds  lvcu*y  kv  'KptcaM^  woXvfrfjKy 
l<j\6t  Iwv,  teal  foi  /<Fa/ia  t6V  kar  dptras. 
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chap.  vii.  sprung  into  light  out  of  the  days  of  helplessness1.     The 

Coins  of     coins  of  restored  Kamarina,  so  many  of  them  with  the 
Kamanna. 

head  of  the  river  god  and  the  swan  of  the  lake  bearing  the 

nymph  as  his  rider,  set  the  local  allusions  of  Pindar  before 

us  in  a  clear  light.     And  some  have  seen  in  the  many 

representations  of  a  chariot  crowned  by  Nike  the  victorious 

chariot  of  Psaumis  himself  2. 

First  Another  event  of  this  time,  if  not  the  new-building  of 

Ducetiu8.  a   city,  yet  its  restoration  to  its  old   name  and   its   old 

people,  has  a  higher  interest  than  even  the  third  birth 

of  Kamarina.     For  it  brings  before  us  for  the  first  time 

one  of  those  men  of  whom  we  would  indeed  gladly  know 

more.     A  man  now  stands  forth  of  whose  person  and 

character   we   should  be   well    pleased   to  have  a  fuller 

picture,  and  whose  recorded  acts  we  should  be  well  pleased 

to  tell  in  fuller  detail.      But,  more  than  this,  he  is  one 

of  those  men  who  tempt  us  into  the  regions  of  speculation 

as  to  what  might  have  been.     Ducetius  the  Sikel,  one  of 

the  few  men  of  his  folk  of  whom  we  know  even  the  name, 

one  of  the  still  fewer  men  of  his  folk  of  whose  acts  we  can 

form  anything  like  a  clear  idea,  sets  us  a-thinking  as  to 

what  the  history  of  Sicily  might  have  been  if  the  destinies 

of  him   and   his   folk   had  been   other   than  what   they 

His  were.     If  we  are  right  in  holding  that  the  Sikels  were 

undeveloped  Latins,  we  may  see  in  Ducetius  a  Scipio  or  a 

Caesar  condemned  to  spend  his  life  in  a  time  and  place 

1  See  the  two  odes  to  Psaumis  of  Kamarina,  01.  iv  and  v.    The  victor 

tv  warip*  "Kicpwv*  k/capv£€  xal  rdv  vloucov  tbpav. 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  place  (see  above,  p.  29),  ending  with  the  words, 

dr'  ijiaxavias  Aytov  h  <pdos  t6v&*  &apw  daruw. 
It  shows  how  ^Stna  had  impressed  Pindar's  mind  that  the  allusions  to  the 
mountains,  Typhos,  and  the  rest,  in  their  place  at  Katand,  are  brought  in 
here  also  (iv.  5).  But  one  Sicilian  place  must  have  been  the  same  as 
another  to  the  scholiast  who  wrote  (iv.  1 ),  Aitytj'  Spos  2<x«Xiar  oUudrara  81* 
ZufcAufrn?;  ycLp  6  vttctf(p6post  Sn  ttat  i>  Kapapiya  v6\is  Zuctklas  koX  1)  Karon) 
VffTfpov  Airmj  Ik\4i$tj. 

9  Coins  of  Sicily,  42,  43 ;  Head,  112. 
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which  denied  him  any  full  field  for  the  display  of  his  chap.  to. 
energies.  He  clearly  had  in  him  the  powers  needed  for 
the  art  of  Themistokles,  the  making  of  a  small  power  into 
a  great  one.  An  enterprizing,  organizing  genius,  able  to 
work  on  men's  minds,  to  impress,  not  only  his  own  people, 
but  strangers  and  enemies,  had  he  been  born  a  Greek,  he 
might  well  have  raised  one  of  the  lesser  cities  of  Greece  to 
a  place  alongside  of  the  greater.  As  it  was,  he  strove, 
and  he  failed.  But  he  strove  and  failed  in  an  undertaking 
which  entitles  his  name  to  honour;  and  some  of  his 
personal  adventures  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  throw  an 
almost  romantic  interest  over  his  story. 

We  have  seen  that  Sikel  allies  played  their  part  in  the  Action  of 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos,  and  we  may  be  jn  Greek 
sure  that  Ducetius  was  among  them.     But  we  first  hear  g^1™^ 
his  name  among  the  movements  which,  if  our  chronology  46l« 
is  to  be  trusted,  followed  the  final  settlement  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  commonwealth  five  years  later,  and  he  might  then 
almost  pass  for  an  abetter  of  Hellenic  interests  against 
those  of  his  own  people. 

Most  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  were  now  free ;   all  were  in- 
dependent.    That  we  have  to  make  this  distinction  comes 
from  the  fact  that   one   monument   of  the  days  of  the 
tyrants  still   remained.      Katane  was   still   the  iEtna  of  Katane 
Hieron,  dwelled  in  by  the  settlers  on  whose  behoof  Hieron 
had  driven   out   the  old  inhabitants  of  Katane.      There 
Hieron  still  received  the  worship  of  a  hero.     There  the 
Seilenos  of  the  coins  of  his  ^Etna  still  took  the  place  of 
the  man-headed  bull  of  the  elder  Katane  \     There,  in  all  Deino- 
likelihood,  a  grandson  of  Deinomenes,  a  son  of  Hier6n,  still  ijteiy  still 
reigned,  by  this  time  perhaps  set  free  from  the  guardian-  rei«ning- 
ship  of   Chromios2.     The   Syracusan   democracy   deemed 
that  its  work  was  not  done,  that  the  work  of  the  tyrants 
was  not  undone,  till  Katane  was  given  back  to  its  own 

1  Coins  of  Sicily,  46,  47 ;  Head,  114.  a  See  above,  pp.  245,  274. 
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chap.  vn.  people  as  well  as  Syracuse.     Ducetius  also  had  his  natural 
Du.c^jU8     grudge  against  that  foundation  of  Hierdn  which  had  been 
Syra-         largely  made  or  extended  by  annexation  of  Sikel  territory, 
attack        How  far  his  own  power  reached  at  this  time  we  have  no 
-astn*#        means  of  judging.     He  is  now  spoken  of  as  chief  of  the 
Sikels ;  at  a  later  stage  he  bears  the  title  of  king  *.    Duce- 
tius and  the  Syracusans,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
a  not  very  clear  narrative,  made  a  joint  expedition  against 
./Etna.     They  defeated  the  people  of  Hierdn  in  several 
battles,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  town.     They  then  made 
a  division  of  lands — seemingly  among  Sikels  and  Syra- 
cusans  alike — in  some  part  of  the  territory  which  thus 
came  into  their  power2.     It  is  plain  that  the  Hieronian 
The  Hier-  citizens  presently  agreed  to  surrender  on  terms.     They  left 
^JhS^w    the  -33tna  of  Hierdn  by  the  sea,  and  were  allowed  to 
to  Indasa  j  oe^py  in  its  stead  the  inland  town  of  Inessa  on  the  ledge 
of  lower  hills  immediately  below  the  great  mountain 3. 
We  ask  at  once  whether  they  went  under  the  leadership 
it  becomes  of  Hier6n's  son ;  but  we  get  no  answer.     We  only  know 
that  they  transferred  the  name  of  JEtna,  to  their  new 
home,  and  that  there  they  continued  to  reverence  Hier&n 
as  their  founder  * 

1  He  is  now  (Diod.  xi.  75)  6  raw  XiKtXwv  jjytfi&v;  in  c.  78  he  haa 
advanced  to  6  rutv  *2iKt\5jv  (Sa<Tt\evs  &v\  in  c  88  he  falls  back  to  6  tojv 
XuctXSjv  d(piryovfi€vos ;  and  in  91,  6  rSrv  XuttXStv  %xM'  r^iv  fyftpoyUw;  in 
xii.  8  he  is  dwdarrjs  rSjy  XueeK&v ;  and  again  in  xii.  29,  6  yeyovws  vGnr 
ZuctkiKwv  v6\€<w  jjycft&v.  One  is  reminded  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
writers  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  had  in  describing  barbarian  kings,  till  the 
happy  distinction  of  Paaiktw  and  $$  was  fully  established, 

2  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  Aovteirios  .  .  .  xa^€™s  txwv  T0*s  T4V  Kardrqv  obeovffi  &i& 
ii}v  dtpaipciriv  ttj?  rwv  %itet\Srv  x&tpas,  iffrpdrtvatv  Iw*  avrow.  6/xolcos  82  teal 
tSjv  Xvpaxoffiojv  GTpaTfxxx&vTojv  km  t^v  Eardvrfvt  afoot  fxiv  icoivjj  /caTttckrjpov- 
Xi7<w  ri^r  x(^Pavi  KC&  itaroucurQlvTas  ixp'  'llpowos  rod  bvrdffrov  IvoXifww. 
This  is  rather  strongly  put ;  but  it  reads  like  concert  between  Ducetius  and 
the  Syracusans. 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

4  Diod.  u.  s.;  Strabo,  vi.  2  ;  ol  ft  Alrvcuoi  vapax°>pfi<TcivT€s  ri^v'fIyvTjaar 
KakoviUvtpr  rrjs  Aitvtjs  dpttvfp  <jjtcT}<jav,  koI  vpocrjydptvaay  rb  \oipiov  Almpr, 
&4x°v  *"}$  Kardnjs  aratlovs  oytoffJKovra,  teal  rbv  'Upcura  obacr^y  fai<pyv<w. 
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This  story  is  anything  but  clear.     Inessa  was  or  had  chap.  vh. 
been  a  Sikel  town,  and  it  is  strange  to  find  Ducetius,  difficulties 
joint-conqueror,  it  would  seem,  with  Syracuse,  consenting  story. 
to  the  transfer  of  Sikel  territory  into  Greek  hands.     It  is 
plain  that  the  meagre  narrative  of  our  historian  does  not 
explain  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     It  is  hard,  for 
instance,  to  see  what,  at  the  final  settlement  of  things  in 
Katane,  became  of  the  lands  which  Sikels  and  Syracusans 
had  just  parted  out  among  them.    For  when  the  Hieronian  Restora- 
citizens  left  ^Etna,  when  the  old  citizens  of  Katan6  came  ^Jand. 
back  from  their  banishment   at  Leontinoi  to  their  own 
homes,  they  must  have  again  occupied  at  least  such  lands 
as  belonged  to  Katane  before  the  innovations  of  Hieron. 
They  may  even  have  occupied  any  lands  that  Hieron  had 
annexed  to  his  Mtn&  at  the  expense  of  Leontinoi.      Of 
their  fellows  in  exile,  the  men  of  Naxos,  we  hear  nothing ; 
but  the  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities  presently  shows  itself  again 
as  an  independent  commonwealth.    The  natural  inference  is 
that  it  was  now,  as  part  of  the  general  restoration,  that  the 
Naxians  too  went  back  from  Leontinoi  to  the  homes  which 
they  had  forsaken  against   their  wills.     If  Naxos  stood 
empty,  it  was  again  peopled  by  its  own  folk;  if  Hieron 
had  planted  new  settlers  there,  they  had  to  make  way  for 
those  who  had  an  older  right.     Of  the  city  that  for  a 
while  had  been  his  JEtna,  we  hear  more.     It  took  back  Hieron's 
its  old  name ;  the  memory  of  Hieron  was  blotted  out ;  his  destroyed, 
honours  came  to  an  end ;  his  stately  tomb  was  destroyed  *. 
KatanS  was  Katane   once   more,  with  the  name  of  the 
Katanaians  ready  to  be  again  inscribed,  still  in  archaic 
forms,  on   the  beautiful   coinage   of  the   recovered  city. 
The  moneys  of  restored  Katane  are  marked  with  the  heads  Coins  of 
of  Apollon  and  the  local  river-god ;   the  man-headed  bull 
dies  out ;  the  forms  of  the  Pious  Brethren  of  the  ancient 

1  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  Strata,  vi.  a ;  kolt&  rijv  t«A.€wt^k  tov  'Upwros  MaT€\$6irr*s 
ol  Earaymoi  roxn  re  kvoucovs  i£i0a\ov  leal  rbv  rfopov  dviaicaipav  rod  rvpArvov. 

Y  2 
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chap.  vn.  legend  hardly  appear  as  yet1.  The  Ionian  city,  Bet  up 
again  by  Dorian  and  Sikel  help,  was  ready  to  begin  her  old 
life  once  more.  She  was  ready  to  dwell  again  under  the 
shadow  of  the  fiery  mountain  which  fills  so  great  a  part 
both  in  her  legends  and  in  her  history,  but  whose  name 
had  been  only  for  a  moment  thrust  upon  her  against  her 
wilL 


§  2.  The  Commonwealth*  after  the  Fall  of  the  Tyrant*. 
b.c.  466-433- 

Gwek  We  now  enter  on  what  is  in  truth  the  greatest  time  in 

and  mde-    the  history  of  Greek  Sicily.     It  is  the  time  of  republican 

pendent,     independence.     The  barbarians  have  been  driven  back; 

the  tyrants  have  been  overthrown.     Sicily  is,  for  a  season, 

left  to  herself,  to  live  as  a  world  of  her  own,  without 

interference  from  external    powers,  Greek  or  barbarian. 

The  Sikeliot  cities  have  their  questions  of  internal  politics ; 

they  have  their  disputes,  now  and  then  their  wars,  with 

one  another.     They  are  threatened  too  by  the  growth  of 

a  great  native  power  within  the  island,  such  as  was  never 

seen  before  or  after.     This  last  movement,  momentary 

as  it  was,  dependent  wholly  on  the  life  of  a  single  man, 

is  in  one  way  the  most  striking  event  of  the  time.     We 

have  already  heard  of  Ducetius  the  Sikel.     He  will  be  for 

a  short  time  the  hero  of  our  tale. 

Keturnto       The  tyrants  were  gone.     The  Sikeliot  cities  fell  back, 

state  of      as  far  as  might  be,  on  the  state  of  things  which  had  been 

things.        before  the  tyrannies  began.     As  far  as  regards  the  general 

position   of  the  cities,  there  was  no   great  difficulty  in 

so  doing.     Each  city  rose   again,  free  and   independent, 

subject  neither  to   a  domestic  tyrant   nor   to  a  foreign 

master.     Of  the  Greek  cities  which  were  in  being  at  the 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
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death  of  Hieron  we  can   say  this  for  certain.    At  that  chap.  vn. 
moment  Euboia,  Kallipolis,  Megara,  and  Kamarina  were 
no  longer  in  being.     The  revolution  had  called  Kamarina 
to  a  renewed  life;    but  not  the  other  three.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  change  of  Inessa  into  a  new  Hieronian 
iEtna  might  be  called  in  some  sort  an  enlargement  of 
Hellas,  even  if  the  younger  Deinomen£s  still  reigned  there. 
But  all  the  other  Sikeliot  cities  arose  again  with  all  the  The  demo- 
freshness  of  life,  with   all  the  fulness   of    hope,  which 
belong  to  democracy  alone.     The  tyrannies  had  wrought  Incidental 
at  least  one  incidental  good.     They  had  wiped  out  the  tyranny, 
distinctions  of  earlier  days,  and  had  left  the  field  open  for 
perfect  political  equality  among  all  whose  citizenship  was 
older  than  their  own  beginning.    Further  political  changes 
might  be  found  needful  in  this  or  that  city;  but  the  great 
change  of  all  had  been  made.     Like  Athens  set  free  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Peisistratids,  so  the  Sikeliot  cities,  set  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Thrasyboulos  and  Thrasydaios  and  the 
sons  of  Anaxilas,  showed   of  a  truth,  in  the  words  of 
one  who  told  of  their  enslavement  but  not  of  their  deliver- 
ance, that  freedom  is  "  a  brave  thing  V     Syracuse  and  Greatness 
Akragas,  no  less  than  Athens,  enter,  with  their  recovered  Cuse  and 
freedom,  on  a  time  of  brilliant  prosperity.     And  they  were  Akrasaa- 
less  open  than  Athens  to  the  temptation  of  founding  a 
dominion  for  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of  their 
weaker  brethren.     But  Syracuse  and  Akragas  could  not  be 
wholly  as  Athens;   no  city  of  colonial  Greece  could  ever 
be  quite  as  the  ancient   cities   of   the  motherland.     The 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  had  every- 
where,  in   Syracuse  and   Akragas  perhaps   less  than  in 
others,  been  bought  at  a  heavy  price. 

The  days  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  with  all  their  splendour  Effect*  of 
from  many  points  of  view,  had  been  essentially  a  time  of  confusion. 

1  Herod,  v.  78 ;  1}  larjyoptrj  &t  t<m  XPVP*  <r*<*&uov.    I  follow  the 
vigorous  English  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  ii.   88. 
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chap.  vn.  confusion.     And  the  effects  of  that  confusion  lived  after 
them.     The  violent  changes  that  had  been  made  under 
the  tyrants,  the  breaking-down  of  old  landmarks,  the  shat- 
tering of  old  associations,  the  moving  of  men  by  thousands 
to   and  fro  between  city  and  city — the  no  less  violent 
changes  which  were  needed  on  the  other  side  to  get  rid  of 
these  innovations,  and  to  bring  back  the  older  state  of 
things — all  these  things  alike,  the   revolutions   wrought 
by  the  tyrants  and   the  counter-revolutions  wrought  by 
Uncer-       the    people,  joined  to   bring    about   in   Sicily  a  general 
things  in     feeling  of  novelty,  of  uncertainty,  of  constant  possibility 
Sicily.        0f  change.     And  observers  in  Old  Greece  did  not  fail 
to  contrast  these  constant  changes  with  the  comparative 
Speech  of    stability  of  things  in  their  own  cities.     In  Sicily,  Alki- 
*  biades  is  made  to  say  in  a  memorable  speech,  the  cities 
are  great  and  populous ;  but  they  are  inhabited  by  crowds 
of  mingled  race,  to  whom  endless  change,  the  constant  rising 
and  falling  of  commonwealths,  is  an  every-day  matter.     No 
man  there  looked,  as  men  looked  in  old  Hellas,  on  the 
land  in  which  he  dwelled  as  really  his  country;  each  man 
in  his  schemes,  political  or  private,  reckoned  on  the  chance 
of  having  to  leave  the  city  where  he  lived  and  of  finding 
house  and  lands  elsewhere  *. 

Such  is  the  statement,  doubtless  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment, which  was  made  by  an  enemy  whose  interest  it  was  to 
make  Sicilian  conquest  seem  an  easy  matter  to  the  mind  of 
Athens.  But  the  saying  had  no  small  truth  in  it.  In 
no  Sikeliot  city  could  there  have  been,  after  the  fall  of  the 
tyrannies,  the  same  feeling  of  unbroken  possession  for  ages 
which  filled  the  Athenian  or  Spartan  heart  with  pride.  There 
was  no  lack  of  life  and  energy  in  the  new-born  common- 
wealths ;  but  it  was  life  and  energy  more  like  that  of  a 
newly-founded  American  state  than  like  the  steadier  and 

1  Thuc  vi.  17;  6x*oi$  re  y&p  [vfipUerots  voXvay&powriv  al  v6\tis,  xal 
fqUas  fxovtt  T«r  toXxtuqjv  rdr  fitrafiokas  xal  lvitox&*t  k.t.X. 
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statelier  life  of  an  old-established  European  land.     The  chap.  to. 

interval  by  which  the  first  driving  back  of  the  Carthaginian  Jh*  time 

Detwecn 
and  the  fall  of  the  powers  that  drove  him  back  are  parted  the  two 

from  his  second  and  more  terrible  coming  and  from  the  invasions ; 
more  abiding  tyrannies  that  followed  it  seems  to  us  but 
a  short  time.  But  in  the  history  of  the  old  Greeks  events 
press  so  fast  on  one  another  that  it  was  really  no  small 
part  of  the  duration  of  the  national  life.  A  tyranny  of 
far  less  than  one  generation  paved  the  way  for  two 
brilliant  generations  of  popular  government.  Those  were  its 
days  of  energy,  days  of  prosperity,  days  in  which  other 
free  commonwealths  of  Sicily  showed  that  they  could 
rival  the  mighty  works  of  Syracuse  under  her  fallen 
lords. 

Still,  in  this  time  also,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  Position 
position  of  Syracuse  as  the  first,  and  of  Akragas  as  thecuseand 
second,  among  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths.  In  this  time,  Akra»a8- 
as  in  most  others,  we  have  to  bewail  the  scantiness  of  our 
materials.  In  a  time  of  the  deepest  political  interest  it  is 
of  those  two  cities  only  that  we  have  any  knowledge  what- 
ever. Even  of  them  our  knowledge  is  much  slighter  than 
we  could  wish.  Still  in  these  two  we  do  know  something, 
both  of  the  general  course  of  events  and  of  the  acts  of 
particular  men.  Both  cities  stand  forth  among  the  greatest 
cities  of  Hellas.  Each  was  shorn  of  the  external  dominion 
which  it  had  held  under  its  tyrants ;  but  each,  as  a  city,  as 
a  commonwealth,  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been.  Of 
the  political  history  of  both  Syracuse  and  Akagas  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  something  like  a  narrative,  though  a  very 
imperfect  one. 

One  feature  of  these  times  which  is  noticed  in  our  one  Partition 
consecutive  narrative  is  that  most  of  the  cities  had  now 
to   employ  themselves   in  parting  out  lands  among  the 
citizens.    This  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  revolutionary  measure. 
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chap.  vn.  It  appears   rather   as   the    natural    consequence   of    the 
restoration  of  order  after  a  time  of  strife  and  confusion1. 
In  Syracuse,  for  instance,  the  tyrants  were  gone  and  their 
mercenaries  were  gone ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  man  who  had  settled  at  Syracuse  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  tyranny  was  either  driven  out  or  deprived  of  his 
Question     property.     One  may  even  doubt  whether  the  law  that  con- 
eettieref11    fine<l  office  to  those  whose  citizenship  was  older  than  the 
coming  of  Gel6n  could  have  been  kept  up  for  any  time.    It 
would  have  a  patriotic  sound  at  the  time  of  its  enactment ; 
but  it  would  soon  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  piece  of 
oligarchic  exclusiveness.     It  was  in  fact  a  distinction  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  parted  off  the  old 
Case  of  the  Gamoroi  from  the  old  commons.     What,  one  might  ask, 
planted      became  of  those  citizens  of  Gela  whom  Gel6n  had  caused 
Geloans.     ^  mig^te  to  Syracuse  ?     Had  they  all  to  go  home  again  ? 
In  the  space  of  eighteen  years  many  children  had  grown 
into  men,  and  many  of  those  men  might  feel  no  call  to  go 
back  to  a  city  which  was  indeed  the  home  of  their  fathers 
but  which  had  never  been  their  own  home.    Men  like  these, 
as  well  as  the  mercenaries,  had  doubtless  received  grants  of 
land,  whether  out  of  public  folkland  or  at  the  cost  of  older 
Syracusan  citizens.     In  any  case  the  lands  which  had  been 
held  by  the  mercenaries,  however  they  had  come  by  them, 
stood  open  to  be  divided.     It  is  even  possible  that  there 
Land         may  still  have  been  undivided  folkland  to  part  out.     The 
able  for      ^nd  of  the  commonwealth  would  have  become,  practically 
division,     jf  nofj  formally,  the  demesne  of  the  tyrant;   and  that  de- 
mesne, though  many  grants  were  doubtless  made  out  of  it, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  grow,  at  once  through  conquest 
abroad  and  confiscation  at  home.     On  the  restoration  of 


1  DiocL  xi.  76 ;  al  n\v  cZr  teara  rip  XixtXiay  h  rah  v6\*<ti  oraetis  teal 
rapaxal  rovrov  rbv  rptwov  tcar*\.v(h)<jcw  al  82  v6\tis  ras  warplovs  vo\irtlas 
avoXafiovccu  cx*^  fownu,  ras  HWar  x&f*1*  /taT€KX.rjpoCxVaay  T0**  *o\lrais 
waUrtr.    See  Grote,  vii.  163. 
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the  commonwealth,  it  would  return  to  its  earlier  state  of  chap.  vn. 
folkland.  From  all  these  sources  there  must  have  been 
a  large  store  out  of  which  to  answer  such  claims  as 
might  be  made  good  on  the  score  either  of  old  wrongs  or  of 
new  services.  It  is  not  wonderful  to  hear  that  new  dissen- 
sions arose  out  of  the  distribution.  To  say  nothing  of  any 
tendencies  to  disturbance  and  revolution  which  might  be 
stirred  up,  the  law-courts  were  naturally  busy,  and  the 
multitude  of  causes  which  had  to  be  tried  seems  to  have 
done  much  towards  the  growth  of  a  new  element  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  generally. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  cultivation  The  art  of 
of  rhetoric  as  an  art.     The  first  chosen  field  for  the  practice  r  e  nc* 
of  that  art  was  the  administration  of  justice  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  democratic  cities.     We  have  no  special  Practised 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  law-courts  of  Syracuse ;  Syracuuan 
but  from  the  analogy  of  other  Greek  democracies  we  shall  court8 : 

be  safe  in  inferring  that  the  judges  who  had  to  be  con-  their  con- 
,  ,    ,  ,     j         «      ...  stitution. 

vmced   or  persuaded  were   a  numerous    body  ot   citizens 

taken  by  lot  or  rotation.     With  a  popular  body  of  this 

kind,  hearing  and  deciding  matters  which  were  not  their 

own  immediate  concern,  the  mere  art  of  rhetoric,  the  mere 

skill  of  the  speakers  in  arranging  words  and  arguments, 

would  be  of  special  weight.     It  would  count  for  more  with 

such  bodies  than  it  would  either  with  a  court  formed  of  a 

few  magistrates  or  with  the  public  assembly  which  dealt 

with  matters  which  touched  the  whole  commonwealth  and 

every  man  in  it.     The  Sikeliot  mind  seems  to  have  been 

specially  drawn  to  the  new  study.     It  took  root  in  Syracuse 

and  in  other  cities,  and  its  Sikeliot  professors  won  fame 

and  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  Greek  world  besides  their 

own  island.    It  was  now,  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  amid  Korax, 

the  constant  call  for  speeches  in  the  courts,  that  Korax  ap-  Q^ig. 

peared  at  Syracuse  as  a  professed  master  of  forensic  oratory. 

He  opened  a  school;  he  taught  pupils;  he  wrote  books; 
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chap.  vii.  he  handed  on  his  traditions  to  his  pupil  Tisias  and  to  the 

more  famous  Gorgias  of  Leontinoi 1. 

Tendency        There  is  always  a  tendency  among  the  later  writers  of 

gerate  the  Greece,  and  perhaps  not  among  them  only,  to  exaggerate 

^orators*  ^e  ^poriatnce  which  poets,  philosophers,  orators,  literary, 

and  others,  artistic,  and  scientific  men  of  every  kind,  enjoyed  in  their  own 

day.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency 

among  the  narrative  writers  of  Greek  history  to  leave  out 

all  mention  of  such  men,  even  in  cases  where  a  modern 

Rorax.       writer  could  hardly  fail  to  speak  of  them.     In  this  case  our 

ordinary  guide  in  Sicilian  matters  leaves  out  all  mention 

of  Korax ;  but  we  hear  from  secondary  sources,  not  only  of 

his  foundation  of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Sicily,  but  of  his 

high  position  as  a  practical  adviser,  first  under  the  rule  of 

Hieron  and  then  under  the  new  democracy.     This  leads  us 

to  suspect  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  importance,  possibly 

under  the  tyranny  as  well   as  under  the  commonwealth, 

but  that  much  more  has  been  made  of  him  than  his  due  2. 

Tyndaridn  The  most  prominent  man  in  Syracuse  at  that  time  was 

tyranny.  *  certainly  not  Korax  but  a  certain  Tyndaridn,  who  strove 

c  B.c.454.  to  set  up  again  in  his  own  person  the  power  which  had 

Disputes     been  held  by  Geldn  and  Hierdn.    We  are  told  that,  in 

citizen-       the  cities   of   Sicily  in   general,  and  in  Syracuse  above 

8hlp*  all,  disputes  many  and  grave  arose,  not  only  out  of  the 

division  of  the  lands,  but  also  out  of  the  drawing  up  of 

the  new  lists  of  citizens.     Many,  it  is  said,  and  the  saying 

is  likely  enough,  found  a  place  on  the  roll  without  good 

right3.     We  are  left  to  guess  at  the  class  of  men  who 

1  See  Appendix  XXXI.  *  See  Appendix  XXXL 

9  By  the  reckoning  of  archons  this  ought  to  be  the  year  454 ;  but  the 
way  in  which  the  events  of  this  year  and  the  next  are  recorded  in  our  one 
authority,  Diod.  xi.  86-88,  is  most  confusing.  It  is  immediately  after  the 
alleged  war  between  Segesta  and  Lilybaion  (see  below,  p.  340,  and  Appendix 
XXXII),  and  as  if  it  had  something  to  do  with  it,  that  we  read ;  /urd,  & 
rijv  vokiT<rypa<piav  r^v  kv  rait  v6X*oi  ytropirrjv  «o2  rbv  foaSaopfor  rrjs  x^P^t 
toWojv  tltcjj  teal  &t  £rvx«  vtvokiToypcupTjutvcav,  lv6cow  ad  w6\*ts  «al  v&kiv  (Is 
*oAirt«cb  <rrda€is  teai  rapax&s  himwrw  fidkiara  &  rb  Kaxbv  lv€*6kacrtv  h 
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thus  crept  in  unawares;   but  it  is  plain  that  the  most  ohap.vii. 
likely  class  so  to  do  were  men  who  could  bring  bribes  or 
other  means  of  influence  to  bear  on  the  officials  who  drew 
up  the  lists.     Anyhow  it  is  the  poor  whom  Tyndaridn  is  Tyn- 

,  ..  ...  .  daridn's 

described  as  winning  to  his  support ;  their  voluntary  ser-  voluntary 

vice,  it  would  seem,  enabled  him  to  take  the  first  step  in  gu 

the  tyrant's  progress  by  supplying  him  with  a  willing 

body-guard  *.     But  law  was  still  strong  in  Syracuse,  and 

those  who  administered  it  were  men  of  energy.     Tyndarion  His  trial 

and  ir- 
was  put  on  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  seeking  to  overthrow  regular 

the  constitution  and  to  establish  his  own  power.     On  that execu  lon* 

charge  he  was  condemned  to  death 2.     What  follows  reads 

like  some  of  those  tumults  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 

commonwealth  when   law  was   trampled   under  foot   by 

both  sides  alike.     As  Tyndarion  was  led  back  to  prison, 

to  suffer  death  by  whatever  was  the  legal  form  of  death 

in  Syracuse,  his  followers  rushed  together  and  strove  to 

rescue  him  from  the   hands  of  the  officers  of  justice3. 

A  tumult  arose  in  the  city;  the  well-disposed  citizens — 

Tyndarion  and  his  body-guard  perhaps  called  them  the 

oligarchs — also  rushed  together,  and  put  to  death  Tyndarion 

and  his  comrades  in  the  attempted  revolution  4.     How  this 

rats  Xv pax  over  an.  The  immediate  object  was  rather  to  keep  out  unqualified 
citizens  than  to  let  in  new  ones  ;  but  mistakes  might  easily  be  made. 

1  He  is  Tvvdapltys  and  TvvZapiojv  in  this  one  chapter.  He  was  $p&<rovs 
leai  r6kfATjs  ytpwv  foBpcnros.  His  course  had  two  stages  ;  to  ply  vpwrov 
xoXAow  runt  vtt^rwy  &V€\dp0avc  xal  crcuparonoiwy  rovrovs  lavrtp  irpbt  Tvpav- 
vida  iroifwvs  lirolu  9opwp6pow  purcL  82  ravra  tfty  ipavtpds  &v  5r<  8wa<rrtiaf 
6piy€rai.  This  voluntary  body-guard,  seemingly  of  citizens,  seems  different 
both  from  the  body-guard  of  mercenaries  and  from  the  body-guard  voted 
by  the  people. 

9  Diod.  zi.  86 ;  Bay&rov  xplaiv  xnroax^,  KartZiKdaBrj. 

*  lb. ;  dwcvyo/Uvov  52  tls  rb  faapttnfipior  ol  vokvcjprjOhrts  {>*'  avrov 
<TW€<TTp6<pr}<7ay,  xai.  rois  dw&yovci  r£?  x(9XIS  M<fxpov. 

4  lb. ;  rapaxfj*  82  ycvofUvrjs  /card,  t^k  *6\ivf  cw€arpa<fnjaav  ol  x<Vi^0Taro< 
rSf¥  voXitojv,  teal  robs  vtarreplffavras  avvaptr&crarrts  &pa  kcu  Twtiapiam 
&y€i\ov.  This  sounds  more  like  lynching  than  any  legal  process.  Mark 
that  the  same  word  aw*<np&tyr\aa»  is  applied  to  the  gatherings  on  both 
sides. 
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chap.  vn.  was  done  we  are  not  told,  and  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
may  have  been  held  to  justify  irregular  action.  But  if 
we  are  to  understand  ordinary  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  a  lawful  court,  or  even  regular  military  action  at  the 
bidding  of  a  lawful  magistrate,  the  slayers  of  Tyndaridn  in 
either  case  owe  very  little  thanks  to  our  one  historian  who 
has  told  the  tale  in  a  manner  sadly  open  to  be  mis- 
understood. 
Other  There  is   nothing  in  this  account  of    the  attempted 

at  tyranny,  tyranny  of  Tyndari&n  which  leads  us  to  doubt  its  essential 
truth;  but  one  is  a  little  startled  at  hearing  that  his 
example  found  many  imitators,  and  that  a  thick  succession 
of  would-be  tyrants  had  to  be  put  down,  seemingly  by  the 
same  means l.  It  was  as  a  defence  against  these  frequent 
dangers  to  freedom  that  the  Syracusans  imported  into  their 
The  constitution  an  imitation  of  the  Athenian  ostracism.     The 

c B.0.454.  name  was  changed,  as  the  name  of  the  dangerous  citizen 
was  written,  not  on  a  tile  but  on  an  olive-leaf,  and  the 
Petalism  institution  was  therefore  known  a&petali&tn2.  We  should 
cism.  be  well  pleased  to  have  some  notice  of  it  from  a  contemporary 
writer ;  as  it  is,  we  hear  of  it  only  in  a  general  way,  with- 
out details  on  any  point,  from  a  writer  in  whose  day 
democratic  institutions  were  no  longer  understood.  It  is 
hardly  an  accurate  description  of  the  Athenian  ostracism 
to  say  that  each  citizen  was  to  write  the  name  of  the 
person  who  was  most  able  to  make  himself  tyrant3. 
Whatever  men  may  have  dreaded  in  Alkibiades,  no  one 
could  have  looked  on  either  Nikias  or  Hyperbolos  as  the 
stuff  out  of  which  tyrants  were  made 4.     But  it  is  quite 

1  Diod.  «.  86  ;  v\*oy&Mis  82  ro&rov  ytvofxivov  *al  rStv  &*ZpSnr  rvpawlhos 
iviOvfw^/vroJV. 

*  lb.  87;  vapa  Xvpaitoatots  cfr  mirdkov  tKalas  yp&*p«r(ku  rbv  Zwarirrarov 
rSbv  voKirwy. 

8  lb. ;  impel  y&p  'KOrpndots  Ikwttov  t&v  woKtroav  l&ci  yp&qxtv  c fc  bcrpaicow 
ToGrofta  rov  Bokovvtos  pakicra  ZvvaoOai  rvpcwetv  rSav  voKtrwv. 

*  oO  y&p  Toiovrojy  o&m?  6arpax'  clp4<hj,  sayB  the  oomio  Platdn  (quoted  by 
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inconceivable  that  the  real  formal  shape  of  Syracusan  chap.vu. 
petalism  can  have  been  that  each  citizen  was  to  write  the 
name  of  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  city.  It  is  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  that  our  ac- 
count goes  on  to  say  that  the  object  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers,  but  the  humbling  of  prominent  and 
influential  men  simply  as  such 1.  The  Athenian  ostra-  The  true 
cism  was  certainly  not  designed  as  a  punishment  f or  ostracism.1* 
wrong-doing;  but  neither  was  it  designed  to  gratify  a 
simple  jealousy  of  preeminence.  The  two  questions  to 
be  answered  were,  "Is  there  any  man  whom  you  think 
vitally  dangerous  to  the  state  ?  If  so,  whom  2  ?  "  Such 
questions  were  very  liable  to  abuse,  as  is  shown  by  the 
familiar  story,  true  or  false,  of  the  man  who  was  weary 
of  hearing  Aristeidts  called  the  Just.  But  in  themselves 
they  spring  from  sources  quite  different  from  a  mere 
jealousy  of  merit. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  Syracuse  the  time  of  with-  Alleged 
drawal  from  the  city  was  only  half  what  it  was  at  Athens,  petalism. 
namely  five  years  instead  of  ten  3 ;  whether  it  was  on  that 
account  employed  more  frequently  or  more  recklessly  than 
it  was    at  Athens   we    cannot    tell.      We   have    only   a 

Plat.  Nik.  ii)  of  Hyperbolos.  See  more,  Plat.  Alk.  7;  Grote,  iv.  200,  201; 
vii.  145  et  seqq.,  166.  We  do  not  trust  Thucydides  about  Hyperbolos 
quite  go  much  as  we  do  about  most  things  ;  but  when  he  calls  him  (viii.  73) 
pox&ypti*'  avQpwnov,  waTpcucurfiivov  ov  5td  Swd/icow  koI  d^t6jfxaros  <p6&ov  &Wo\ 
&A  norqplav  teal  alaxvyrjv  rip  w6ktatst  we  see  on  what  kind  of  ground  men 
were  commonly  ostracized. 

1  Diod.  xi.  87;  ica$6kov  y&p  ov  vovrfpias  k6\o0iv  l\ap&avov  *apa\  rSiv  vapa- 
vopofoTajv,  dXXai  tw&ptvs  teal  av^fftatt  twv  ivUpSnr  kvoiow  rantivojciv.  This 
keeps  a  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  ostracism — and  so  no  doubt  the 
petalism — was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  of  crime ;  but  it  is  confused  by  the 
notion  of  all  the  later  writers,  that  ostracism  was  a  mere  matter  of  envy, 
and  not  of  danger,  real  or  supposed. 

*  So  put  by  Grote,  iv.  an.  Does  the  line  of  Kratinos  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (Per.  13),  that  Perikles  rovarpejeov  vapoix(Tai*  mean  merely  that 
he  never  was  ostracized  or  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  ostracize 
him? 

s  Diod.  u.  s. ;  rhv  sAcfora  WraAa  Xafi6vra  (pevyuv  wtyrairri  xp^vov- 
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chap.  vu.  energetic  part  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  year  next  after 
Compara-   that  in  which  the  petalism  is  first  spoken  of  K     The  way 

ive  peace.  ^  which  a  8fote  of  peace  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 
hostile  picture  is  also  to  be  noticed.  The  years  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  if  not  a  time  of  altogether  unbroken  peace, 
came  much  nearer  to  it  than  was  often  the  case  over  any 
considerable  part  of  the  Greek  world.  There  was  some 
fighting;  but  as  yet  it  seems  to  have  been,  not  war  of 
Greek  against  Greek,  but  the  more  honourable  warfare 
against  the  barbarian.  We  see  Syracuse,  freed,  it  would 
seem,  alike  from  tyrants  and  from  demagogues,  standing 
forth  to  show  that  the  work  of  Hellenic  championship 
could  be  as  well  carried  on  by  the  vote  of  a  free  common- 
wealth as  at  the  bidding  of  a  despot. 


Warfare 
with  bar- 
barians. 


Etruscan  To  have  beaten  back  the  Etruscan  from  Kyme  had  been 
c.  b.o.  453.  the  most  glorious  memory  of  the  reign  of  Hieron,  an  exploit 
which  his  courtly  poets  placed  alongside  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  his  brother  at  Himera2.  The  pirates  were 
again  mighty  at  sea;  they  must  have  at  least  seized 
Sicilian  vessels,  if  they  had  not  laid  waste  Sicilian  shores ; 
and  the  commonwealth  of  Syracuse  decreed  an  expedition 
of  vengeance.  The  fleet  sailed  forth  under  the  command 
of  the  admiral  Phayllos;  he  landed  in  the  island  of 
Aithalia — Ilba  and  Elba  on  Latin  lips — and  laid  waste  the 
country.  But  the  fleet  presently  came  back  to  Syracuse 
without  having  done  anything  further.  Phayllos  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  having  taken  bribes  from  the 
enemy,  and  was   sentenced  to  banishment3.     A  caviller 

1  The  whole  story  of  the  attempted  tyranny  of  Tyndaridn,  of  his 
successors,  of  the  institution  of  petalism,  its  bad  effect,  and  its  abolition,  is 
put  1  y  Dioddros  (zi.  86,  87)  in  the  one  archonship  of  Aristdn,  B.C.  454. 
This  of  course  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally;  but  the  vigorous  Syracusan 
action  which  begins  in  e.  88,  b.o.  453,  shows  that  the  bad  time  cannot  have 
been  very  long. 

a  See  above,  p.  234. 

*  Died,  xi.  88 ;  vap<L  rvc  Tvfifyvwv  \dOpa  xpfipara  \a0wv. 


Phayllos 
at  Aitha- 
lia. 


His 

banish- 
ment. 
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might  say  that  either  his  appointment  or  his  deprivation,  chap.  vn. 
one  or  the  other,  showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  days  of 
petalism   had  not  wholly  died  out.     A  new  commander,  Action  of 
Apelles,  was  sent  forth  with  sixty  triremes.     He  is  said  to  Corsica, 
have  laid  waste  the  whole  coast  of  Etruria  and  the  more 
part  of  that  of  Kyrnos  or  Corsica,  then  an  Etruscan  posses- 
sion or  dependency l.    The  island,  afterwards  to  pass  under 
the  power  of  Carthage,  most  likely  still  paid  to  its  Etruscan 
masters — whether  to  the  whole  Etruscan  body  or  to  any 
particular  city — its  tribute  of  honey,  resin,  and  wax,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  own  people,  its  most  valuable  production  in  the 
days  of  slavery2.     In  Corsica  we  hear  only  of  ravage,  while  Syracusan 
it  seems  implied  that  Elba  actually  passed  under  Syracusan  in  Elba  ? 
dominion  3.     If  so,  it  must  have  again  passed  away,  either  to 
Etruscan  or  to  Carthaginian  enemies ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of 
it  as  a  Syracusan  possession,  even  under  the  most  powerful 
of  Syracusan  rulers.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in 
Corsica  a  haven  which  bore  the  name  of  the  haven  of  the 
Syracusans,  a  name  which  surely  implies  the  presence  of 
Syracusan  merchants,  though  it  did  not  imply  the  presence 
of  Syracusan  conquerors  4.     As  often  before,  we  here  come 
across  an  expedition,  evidently  of  much  importance  at  the 
time,  of  the  abiding  result  of  which  we  can  say  nothing. 
All  that  we  learn  is  that  Apelles,  unlike  Phayllos,  came 
back  in  all  honour  with  a  victorious  fleet.     He  brought 

1  Diod.  xi.  88  ;  tt)k  ttapaOaXarriov  Tvfifavlav  [Mareinma]  Kara&patiwv, 
dvfjfxv  €te  Kvpvov  icaT*x0fitvrP'  *>*&  Tvfiflrjvwv  kclt  itttivovs  robs  xp^ovs. 

*  Dioddros  (v.  13)  describes  this  in  full.  The  Etruscans  occupied  two 
cities  in  Corsica,  Kalaris  (a  confusion  with  Alalia,  see  Herod,  i.  165)  and 
Nikaia,  where  they  received  the  tribute.  He  enlarges  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Corsicans  as  slaves.  He  does  not  explain  in  what  relation  these  Corsican 
settlement*  stood  to  the  Etruscan  body. 

3  lb.  xi.  88 ;  iropfyaas  8i  iKctcra  ryjs  vffaov  [Kvpvov]  /cat  t^k  AWaXlav 
X<ipojcrdn(vos  ivavrjKO**  tls  rds  IvpaKovaas.  This  was  recorded  by  Philistos 
in  his  fifth  book.     See  Steph.  Byz.  in  A/0&17. 

*  lb.  v.  13 ;  ainj  &  ij  vrjoos  [Kvpwos]  €vwpoc6pfU(rrw  oZaa  koXXkttov  $x*t 
KifUva  ro>  6yofia(6fi€yov  *Xvpax6aiov.  On  its  position,  the  later  Portus  Vetus 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  see  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog. 
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chap.  vn.  abundance  of  spoil  of  every  kind,  above  all,  as  became  a 
conqueror  of  Corsica  and  Elba,  of  that  human  prey  in 
which  Corsica  and  Elba  were  so  specially  rich  \ 

Warfare  in      Besides  these  victories  won  by  Greeks  of   Sicily  over 
Sicily."1     barbarians  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  island,  there 
was  about  this  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  our  sera,  a  certain  amount  of  warfare  in  some  parts 
of  Sicily  itself.     We  get  glimpses  of  wars  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  and  also  of  wars  between  one  barbarian 
state  and  another.     The  details  are  hard  to  put  in  order ; 
First         but  two  notable  facts  stand  out  clearly.     Already,  more 
of  Athena,  than  twenty  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Athens 
BO-454-     has  begun  to  look  westward.     If  she  shows  no  signs  of 
aggressive  schemes  of  her  own,  she  is  at  least  looked  to  by 
a  hard-pressed  Sicilian  city  as  a  quarter  where  it  is  worth 
Inaction  of  while  to  seek  for  help.     On  the  other  hand,  Carthage  is 
age"   either  still  seriously  weakened  by  the  great  blow  of  Himera, 
or  else  she  is  warily  looking  out  for  the  first  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  in  return.     Unless  our  evidence  altogether 
fails  us,  she  sat  still  and  saw  Sikeliot  cities  dedicate  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  of  Hellas  for  victories  gained  over  one  of 
her  Sicilian  dependencies. 

It  is  these  casual  notices  of  the  policy  of  the  two  great 
powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage  which  are  the  really  in- 
structive part  of  the  tale,  if  tale  we  can  call  it,  to  which 
statement  we  have  now  come.  But  a  tale  it  hardly  is.  We  have  to 
evidence.  ^rmS  together,  to  arrange  and  reconcile  as  we  can,  a  con- 
fused statement  in  our  chief  narrative,  and  certain  notices 
elsewhere 2.  Some  of  these  last,  as  being  the  witness  of 
contemporary  documents,  are  in  themselves  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  reached.     Only  unluckily  they  give 

1  Diod.  xi.  88 ;  alx/iaA^rw  rt  vKrftos  ko/4(odv  teat  rijy  dWrjv  faplXuav  &y<w 
oitK  6\iyijv. 

1  See  Appendix  XXXII. 
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a  somewhat  uncertain  sound.      Among  the  gifts  which  chap.  vii. 

Fausanias   saw  at    Olympia   were    statues,   brazen    boys  AJ"*?*11" 

.  tinevictory 

stretching  out  their  hands  in  prayer.      They  were  the  over 
offerings   of  victorious  Akragas  out  of  spoil   won   from       y  ' 
Phoenician  Motya1.     And  their  workmanship  led  the  anti- 
quary to  assign  them  to  the  hand  of  an  artist  of  the  age 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  same  Kalamis  who  had 
been  employed  on  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  younger  Deino- 
men£s 2.     Again,   an  inscription   found  not  many   years  Selinun- 
back,  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  great  Selinuntine  ^^ory 
temples,  records,  in  letters  of  the  time  with  which  we  are  over  an , 

unnamed 

dealing,  the  thank-offerings  of  the  Selinuntine  common-  enemy, 
wealth  for  a  victory  followed  by  a  peace.     But,  strange  to 
say,  the  name  of  the  enemy  is  not  recorded  3.     The  temp- 
tation is  great  to  put  these  two  records  together,  and  to 
see  Selinous  and  Akragas   leagued  together  against  the 
Phoenicians  of  Motya.     An  Athenian   inscription,  found 
more  lately  again    in  a  sadly  mutilated   state,   contains 
two   well-known   Sicilian  names.      The  name  of  Segesta  Segesta 
comes  in  a  position  which   can    hardly  fail  to   imply   a  from 
Segestan  embassy  to  Athens,  and  the  far  less  renowned  ^L^l 
name  of  Sikan  Halikyai  comes  in  a  position  which  can  Halikyai. 
hardly  fail   to  imply  that  Halikyai  was   the  enemy,  or 
one   of  the   enemies,  against  which  Segesta   craved  for 
help4. 

Some  of  these  statements  are  startling  in  themselves.  Remark- 
The  early  action  or  expected  action  of  Athens — the  quiet  tents  of  the 
submission  of  Carthage  while  Greek  cities  win  and  celebrate  document8- 
victories  over  the  island  stronghold  of  Phoenicia  in  Sicily — 
the  strange  importance  which  for  once  attaches  to  the  other- 
wise obscure  Halikyai — all  these  things  are  alike  puzzling. 
But  all  seem  to  rest  on  good  authority,  some  on  the  highest. 
And  with  all  this  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  account  in  our 

1  See  Appendix  XXXII.  *  See  Appendix  XXXII. 

3  See  Appendix  XXXII.  *  See  Appendix  XXXII. 
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chap.  vii.  one  continuous  narrative.     What  we  are  there  told  is  that 
Impossible  ^e  men  0f  Segesta  and  the  men  of  Lilybaion  went  to  war 
Dioddros.    for  the  land  by  the  river  Mazaros,  that  a  fierce  battle 
followed  in  which  many  on  each  side  were  slain,  and  that 
from  that  time  the  two  cities  never  ceased  from  dissen- 
sions.    Indeed  it  seems   almost  implied  that  it  was  this 
war  which  led,  in   some  way   not  explained,  to   general 
disputes  within  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  the  Syracusan 
petalism  was  only  the  worst  case1.     This  narrative,  as  it 
stands,  is  impossible.     There  was  at  this  time  no  town 
called  Lilybaion.     It  is  very  likely  that  the  name  might 
by  a  later  historian  be  prematurely  used  for  Motya ;   but 
a  war  between  that  Carthaginian  dependency  and  Elymian 
Segesta  is  most  unlikely.     And,  if  such  an  one  had  broken 
out,  it  could  hardly  have  led  to  internal  disturbances  in 
the  Greek  cities.    The  scene  of  action  is  laid  by  the  border 
stream  of  Greek  and  barbarian,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
story  is  told  is  remarkably  like  the  accounts  of  later  war- 
fare  between  Segesta  and   Selinous2.     It  has  therefore 
been   suggested  that  the  name  of  Selinous,   undoubted 
victor   over  some  enemy,  should  be  put  instead  of  the 
clearly  mistaken  Lilybaion.     But  the  change  is  somewhat 
Guesses      violent.     Again,  Segesta  may  very  well  have  been  the  un- 
binations.   known  enemy  of  Selinous ;  Akragas  may  well  have  helped 
Selinous  against  either  Segesta  or  Motya ;    Segesta  and 
Motya  may  have  been  allied  against  Selinous  and  Akragas. 
But  it  is  hard  to  get  all  this  out  of  our  Olympic  offering 
and  our  Selinuntine  inscription,  and  it  goes  no  way  to- 
wards explainirg  the  place  held  by  Halikyai  in  the  Athenian 
inscription.     It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  alter  the  text 
of  our  narrative  in  yet  another  way,  and  for  Lilybaion  to 
read  Halikyai.     The  truth  is  that  the  narrative  cannot  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  higher  authority  of  the  documents, 

1  Diod.  xi.  86.    See  Appendix  XXXII. 
3  Thuc.  vi  6 ;  Diod.  xii.  82,  xiii.  43. 
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except  by  making  purely  arbitrary  changes  in  it.     When  it  chap.  vn. 
comes  to  this,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  say  that  the  narrative 
is  either  hopelessly  confused  in  the  first  telling  or  hope- 
lessly corrupted  in  later  copyings,  and  to  pass  it  by  as  of 
no  authority.      Meanwhile  the  three  documentary  state- 
ments in  no  way  contradict  one  another.     They  may  refer 
to  three  different  events.     Or,  by  supposing  alliances  at 
pleasure,  a  process  at  least  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
improving  texts  at  pleasure,  they  may  even  be  made  to 
refer  to  the  same  event     We  might  conceive  Greek  Akragas 
and  Selinous  with  Sikan  Halikyai  as  leagued  against  Phoe- 
nician Motya  and  Elymian  Segesta.    But  it  is  perhaps  safer 
to  keep  ourselves  back  from  mere  guesses  in  any  shape.  Remark- 
And  no  process  of  "  combination "  seems  to  explain  the  one  fnenceTf 
feature  of  special  local  interest  and  difficulty,  the  unexpected  HallkyA1- 
prominence  given  to  Halikyai. 

It  is  on  the  whole  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  as  to 
these  smaller  points,  and  to  look  for  a  while  at  the  instruc- 
tion which  this  singular  group  of  notices  gives  us  as  to 
greater  matters.  The  negative  evidence  which  our  notices 
give  us  as  to  Carthage  is  well  worth  some  thought ;  the 
positive  evidence  which  they  give  us  as  to  Athens  is  worth 
yet  more  thought.  It  throws  a  new  light  on  many  things 
in  the  later  history  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Old  Greece,  if 
we  take  in  that,  at  this  early  date,  the  earlier  days  of  Peri- 
kles,  the  later  days  of  Kim6n,  when  the  Long  Walls  were 
new  and  when  Athens  was  a  Peloponnesian  power1,  she 
was  already  looked  on  as  at  least  likely  to  be  persuaded 
to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  It  throws  even  Evidence 
more  light  on  her  restless  activity  in  all  points  of  the  Athens, 
then   known   world   that   she   should  be   invited  to  take 

1  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  very  year  (B.C.  454,  the  archorahip  of 
Ariflton)  which  was  the  year  of  at  least  some  of  these  events,  is  that  in  which 
Thucydides  (i.  112,  cf.  115)  first  mentions  Perikles  as  defeating  the  Sikyon- 
ians  and  bringing  Achaia  into  at  least  alliance  with  Athens.  He  had  how- 
ever done  a  good  deal  already. 
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chap.  vn.  a  share  in  a  dispute,  not  between  Greeks  and  Greeks, 
not  between  Greeks  and  barbarians,  but  between  Elymians 
and  Sikans.  What  came  of  the  embassy,  what  immediately 
came  of  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  alliances  with  Athens  twenty 
years  later1,  we  know  not.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  Athens  following  either  the  earlier 
or  the  later  effort  of  diplomacy.  We  hear  nothing  of 
Athenian  military  action  in  Sicily  till  the  Peloponnesian 
War  is  some  years  advanced.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
such  action  happened  of  which  we  do  not  hear.  But,  with 
such  authorities  as  we  have  before  us,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  say  that  nothing  happened  in  any  other  way.  The 
hand  of  Athens  may  have  been  at  work  in  many  things, 
and  the  busy-bodies  of  the  time  may  have  seen  it  at  work 
in  many  other  things.  We  have  come,  if  to  nothing  else, 
yet  at  least  to  the  first  dim  f oreshadowings  of  great  events 
that  are  to  be. 


Empedo-  Meanwhile  the  men  who  dwelled  on  the  height  above 
Akragns.  the  yellow  stream  of  Akragas2,  if  they  were  winning 
spoils  from  the  barbarians  of  the  western  corner,  were  also 
settling  their  political  constitution  within  their  own  walls. 
And  they  had  a  man  among  them,  a  nobly-born  leader  of 
the  commons,  of  whom  we  hardly  know  how  to  speak. 
We  seem  to  see  a  man  of  some  former  age,  or  else  a  man 
of  some  age  as  yet  far  distant,  brought  from  his  own  world 
to  act  along  with  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  in  doing  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  Greece  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Lives  of     When  in  these  times  we  come  across  the  path  of  a  philosopher 

phera  and  — in  a  slighter  measure  when  we  come  across  the  path  of  a 
saints. 

1  The  treaties  of  Athens  with  Rhegion  and  Leontinoi  in  B.C.  433  will 
come  presently. 

*  I  make  spoil  of  Empedokles  himself,  as  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertios, 
viii.  2.  6; 

&  <pik<H,  ot  /i£ya  darv  tcarcL  (av$ov  'Axpayayros 
voter'  &»%  &jcpa  mfXct*,  dyaBwv  fX€\*Mjfwv*s  tpr/wv. 
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poet  or  an  orator — we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  kind  of  chap.  vh. 

atmosphere  as  when,  a  thousand  years  later,  we  come 

across  the  path  of  a  saint.     In  both  cases  there  is  no  lack 

of  stories  to  choose  from.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting 

a  full  narrative  together,  if  only  we  choose  to  throw  aside 

our  common  standard  of  historical  criticism.     When  we 

come  to  stories  of  this  kind,  we  are  in  truth  as  much  in  the 

region  of  poetic  legend  as  if  we  were  still  dealing  with 

gods  and  heroes.     We  no  more  look  for  literal  truth  in  the  Character 

characteristic  parts  of  the  story  of  Empedokles  than  we  narratives ; 

look  for  it  in  the  story  of  Demete'r  and  the  Kore.     I  say 

in  the  characteristic  parts ;  for  legends  which  grow  up  in 

an  age  of  written  records  are  sure  to  take  some  substantial 

facts  for  granted.     The  life  of  a  saint  is  always  valuable. 

It  is  sure  to  tell  us  by  the  way  something  about  a  king  or 

his  people  which  it  is  good  to  know,  and  which  we  should 

never  find  out  from  any  formal  chronicle.     And  so  it  is  in  their 

earlier  times  with  the  life  of  a  philosopher.     In  any  case 

we  hear  something  about  the  real  state  of  things  in  the 

time  and  place  where  he  lived.     And  if  the  philosopher 

happens  also  to  be  an  actor  in  a  great  political  revolution, 

even  his   admiring   disciples   may   perhaps   stoop   so   far 

as  to  record  his  more  earthly  doings.     To  the  world  in 

general  Empedokles  is  doubtless  best  known  as  the  man 

who  threw  himself  into  the  furnace  of  iEtna  in  the  hope 

of  being  deemed  to  have  become  a  god.     While  venturing 

to  doubt  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  his  miracles  of  healing 

and  his  calling  back  of  the  dead  to  life,  while  not  feeling 

it  to  be  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  historian  of  Sicily  to  go 

minutely  into  his  speculative  doctrines,  we  may  still  thank 

the  admirers  of  the  prophet  for  letting  us   know  some 

things  which  our  more  general  guide  fails  to  tell  us.     The  Political 

,  &  position  of 

miraculous  preacher  and   teacher,   the   man   who   stands  Empedo- 

charged  with  sacrificing  his  life  to  a  silly  vanity,  was  also 

the  man   who   brought  the    democratic    constitution  of 
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chap.  vii.  Akragas  to  perfection.     He  seems  in  truth  to  have  been  a 

Hfe  legen-  reformer  of  the  best  type  that  Greece  could  show.     Tales 

dary  side.    Q£  j^g^^  miracle,  and  magic,  hang  as  strangely  about 

him  as  if  they  had  been  set  down  by  Thucydides  among 

the  acts  of  PeriklSs. 

Compari-        In  his  own  day  and  city  the  contradiction  was  less 

Perikldg.     strange  than  it  seems  to  us  now,  less  strange  perhaps  than 

it  would   have   seemed  at   Athens   then.     Akragas  was 

doubtless  far  more  disposed  than  Athens  to  listen  to  tales 

of  wonder ;  but  we  must  remember  that  Perikl£s  himself 

was  not  kept  altogether  free  from  the  touch  of  legend. 

His  birth  was  foretold   by  wonderful  visions,  a   modest 

form  of  divine  care  in  which  there  is  often   no  need  to 

Legendary  doubt  the  simple  fact.     It  was  no  doubt  the  later  fame  of 

element  in  . 

Perikles.     her  son  which  caused  men  to  remember  that  the  wife  of 

Xanthippos  had  dreamed  a  few  days  before  his  birth  that 

she  had  borne  a  lion  l.     And  if  Herodotus  had  written  the 

acts  of  Perikles  as  well  as  the  dream  of  his  mother,  it  is 

possible  that  other  and  more  distinct  cases  of  supernatural 

Popular      dealings  might  have  gathered  around  him.     The  common 

Athens,      feeling  at  Athens  is  shown  by  the  general  state  of  mind  at 

the  breaking  of  the  Hermai  and  by  the  way  in  which 

heavenly  signs  touched  the  mind  of  Nikias  in  the  Syra- 

cusan  harbour.     Still  we  may  doubt  whether  an  Athenian 

leader  in  the  days  of  Perikles  would  have  gained  as  much  as 

Peisistratos  had  done  by  a  mock  appearance  of  Athene  2,  and 

we  cannot  conceive  any  process  of  legend,  in  the  course  of 

any  number  of  ages,  turning  Perikles  into  a  healer  of 

Empedo-     diseases  and  raiser  of  the  dead.     In  short,  on  this  side  of 

Epimen-     Empedokles,  if  we  look  for  a  parallel  to  him  at  Athens,  we 

s    s*  shall  find  him  a   hundred  and   fifty  years  earlier.     The 

prophet  of  Akragas  seems  more  like  a  successor  of  the 

Cretan   EpimenidSs3   than  a  contemporary  and   fellow- 

1  Herod,  vi.  131.  ■  lb.  i.  59. 

*  Of  this  very  mythical  personage,  still  one  whose  historical  existence 
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worker  of  PeriklSs.  Yet  such  he  assuredly  was.  The  chap.  vii. 
biographer  of  the  philosophers  has  happily  not  scorned  to 
record  the  part  which  his  hero  played  in  the  politics  of  his 
own  commonwealth,  and  we  see  that  Empedokles,  half- 
mythical  and  half-divine  as  he  has  become,  really  did  a 
political  work  at  Akragas  which  in  many  things  answered 
to  the  work  of  Perikles  at  Athens. 

At  Akragas,  as  at  Syracuse,  there  were  still  rumours  Political 
and  fears  of  tyranny  after  the  tyranny  was  overthrown.  Akragas. 
Our  accounts  are  wretchedly  meagre,  and  we  wish  to  know 
whether  these  fears  were  at  all  connected  with  the  house 
which  had  lately  borne  dominion.     We  have   seen   that 
Thrasyboulos   son   of   Xenokrates    at   least   survived   the 
overthrow  of   the   tyranny  which   had  been  held  by  his 
kinsmen1.     We  know  not  whether  the  whole  Emmenid 
gens  had  been  banished,  or  whether  any  could  have  stayed 
behind   to   awaken   suspicion,  like   that    Tarquinius  who 
appears  among  the  earliest  praetors  of  Rome.     But  whether  Fear  of 
Thrasyboulos  or  any  of  his  kin  was  ever  suspected  of  aiming  yrann^r- 
at  the  tyranny  or  not,  there  were  some  in  Akragas  who 
clearly  were.     And  such  men  Empedokles  son  of  Meton  The  elder 
had  a  hereditary  call   to  withstand.     He  was  born  of  a  kles\    °" 
wealthy  and  illustrious  house,  and  his  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  had,  in  days  before  the  Emmenid  dynasty  began, 
won  an  Olympic  prize  in  the  horse-race,  which  unluckily  His  Olym- 
we  have  no  ode  of  Pindar  to  ennoble.     It  was  most  likely  b.c.  496. 
a  mere  confusion  between  two  persons  of  the  same  name 
which  led  to  the  story  of  the  philosopher  himself  and  his 
son  winning  prizes  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  persons  2. 
Of  any  political  action  of  the  elder  Empedokles  we  hear  Metdn 

nothing;  but  Meton  must  have  played  a  leading  part  on  Empedo- 
kles. 

there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  our  fullest  account  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  our  fullest  account  of  Empedokles,  namely  his  Life  by  Diogenes 
Laertios,  i.  10. 

1  See  above,  p.  298.  *  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 
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Empedo- 
kles refugee 
kingship  or 
tyranny. 


Political 
career  of 
Empedo- 
kles. 


Story  of 
the  feast. 


the  popular  side.  For  we  are  told,  with  less  exactness  of 
date  than  we  could  wish,  that,  after  his  death,  schemes  of 
tyranny  began  again  to  be  threatening 1.  If  Meton  had 
hitherto  warded  off  such  dangers,  his  son  was  fully  ready 
to  walk  in  his  steps.  Empedokles  worked  hard  on  behalf 
of  equality — that  is  the  word  used — and  he  is  said  to  have 
refused  an  offer  of  kingship.  This  phrase  may  be  added 
to  our  other  notices  of  possible  kings  in  Sicily2;  but 
it  is  most  likely  a  late  writer's  way  of  describing  either 
the  suggestion  of  a  party  that  Empedokles  should  seize  the 
tyranny,  or  else  the  more  regular  offer  of  the  temporary 
powers  of  an  aisymnetes. 

And  now  the  sage,  having  scorned  lawful  or  unlawful 
offers  of  power,  begins  to  play  his  part  as  popular  leader.  He 
is  set  before  us  as  specially  jealous  of  all  designs  against  the 
freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  and  moreover  as  gifted  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  discerning  them.  The  first  act  of  his 
political  career  is  strange  indeed.  Empedokles  is  at  supper  in 
the  house  of  one  the  magistrates3;  we  long  to  know  his 
title  and  the  nature  of  his  office.  The  company  are  annoyed 
at  a  strange  delay  in  bringing  in  the  wine ;  the  rest  hold 
their  peace,  but  Empedokles  asks  the  host  for  the  reason. 
They  are  waiting,  the  answer  is,  for  the  coming  of  the 
officer  of  the  senate 4.  The  expected  guest  at  last  comes, 
and  is  made  ruler  of  the  feast  by  the  host5.  His  begin- 
nings in  his  festive  office  savour  of  tyranny;  he  bids  each 
guest  either  drink  or  have  the  wine  poured  on  his  head  °. 

1  See  Appendix  XXXIII.  '  See  Appendix  I. 

3  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  9 ;  tcKiftth  h*6  rivos  renr  &px&rrw.  The  story  is 
from  Timaios ;  one  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  we  have  his  exact  words. 

•  lb. ;  6  KtKkqK&s  dyapivuv  *<pi)  rbv  rrjs  &ov\r}s  imjpiTrjv.  The  function 
of  hwijpinj9  seems  to  be  an  honourable  one,  like  those  of  some  of  the  officers 
of  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 

•  lb.;  lytvfthi  cvfxvociapxos,  tov  KtK\fjte&ros  fojkovbri  tcaraaHiaayroi. 

•  lb. ;  inreypdtptro  rvpawihos  dpxftv,  M\*wr*  y&p  fj  *ivuv  fj  Karax*Tcr$ai  tijs 
KHpakijs.  The  first  words  are  rather  odd ;  but  I  suppose  they  mean,  as  the 
Latin  version  puts  it,  "  tyrannidis  initium  adumbrabat." 
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Here  was  insolence  certainly ;  yet  we  are  a  little  amazed  chap.  vii. 
to  hear  that  the  next  day  Empedokles  brought  both  the  ?"J?!mRry 
host  and  the  ruler  of  the  feast  before  the  criminal  court, 
and  procured  their  condemnation  to  death  *.  The  charge 
was  doubtless  a  design  to  overthrow  the  constitution. 
But  we  sadly  wish  to  know  something  more  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  Akragas,  what  kind  of  evi- 
dence was  needed  in  trials  for  treason,  and  what  kind  of 
evidence  was  brought  forward  by  Empedokles.  Unless 
there  is  a  good  deal  behind,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Syracusan  olive-leaf  would  have  been  a  weapon  quite 
as  sharp  as  the  case  called  for. 

In  another  story  we  see  Empedokles  as  a  member  of  the  Empedo- 
Senate.     The  physician  Akron,  a  native  of  Akragas  and  a  at0P# 
personal   friend  of  Empedokles,  had  won  much  fame  by  story  of 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  his  art  in  various  places.     He 
now  asked,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  eminence,  for  a  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  make  a  tomb  for  his  father2. 
The  request  could  hardly  have  been  objected  to   if  the 
merits  of  Akron  had  been  pleaded  by  somebody  else  and 
not  by  himself ;  but  in  that  shape  they  seemed  to  Empe- 
dokles to  sin  against  the  laws  of  democratic  equality.     He 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  petition  by  suggesting  a  pair 
of  mocking  verses  as  the  inscription  for  the  tomb  3. 

At  last  it  seemed  to  Empedokles  that  there  was  need 

1  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  9 ;  t6t€  plv  ovv  6  *E/iw€botcXtjs  4<nJx«f«,  tJ  8*  vorcpaiq. 
daayaywv  tls  rb  &iKa<rrf)ptov  dWrrcifc  /caTa&i/c&aas  dptporipow,  r6v  TucKrjropa 
teal  rbv  ovpiroaiapxor.     It  it  added ;  &px?)  t&v  ofr  a£rry  ttj*  voXirciar  1joc. 

9  lb. ;  'Ajcpojvos  rod  larpov  t6vov  cUtovvtos  vapcL  rijs  povkrjs  tls  Karaasctv^v 
irarptpov  nrfiparos  &d  ity  Iv  rots  larpoh  ijtp6rrjra.  This  must  mean  his 
own  eminence,  not  his  father's,  as  Akrdn,  according  to  Souidas,  was  son  of 
Xendn. 

5  lb. ;  i«&Av<rc  rd  r  &KXa  *€pi  la6njroi  &aA«x0cfr.  Then  he  suggests  the 
epitaph ; 

"Axpor  tarpdv  'Axpa»>'  'Axpayavrivov  warpds  fapov 

KpVWT€lV   KpVffivds   &KpOt    WCLTpl&OS   &KpOT&TTJt. 

Another  reading  of  the  pentameter  was, 

dMpor6rtp  tcopixpfjs  rvpfio*  &*pot  *aWx«« 
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chap.  vn.  for  a  more  direct  political  reform  in  the  state  of  Akragas. 

Oonstitu-    He  sought  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body  of 

Akragas.  which  he  himself  was  a  member.  We  know  little  of  the  Akra- 
gantine  constitution  in  the  age  of  Empedokles,  except  from 
the  dim  notices  in  the  present  story;  and  in  these  biograph- 
ical scraps  we  cannot  look  for  accurate  political  language. 
Our  only  important  constitutional  document  from  Akragas 
is  of  far  later  date ;  but  it  shows  that  names  and  institu- 
tions were  then  preserved  which  must  have  been  handed  on 
from  much  earlier  days1.  The  three  Dorian  tribes  are 
found  at  Akragas,  as  at  other  Doric  cities,  and  they  seem, 
like  the  tribes  of  Athens,  to  have  enjoyed  a  presidency  in 
turn.  The  Senate  laid  measures  before  the  assembly, 
which  kept  the  ancient  name  of  Halia ;  it  does  not  appear 
whether  it  had,  at  any  time,  the  exclusive  right  of  pro- 
posing them.  The  chief  magistrate  bears  the  singular 
title  of  Proagoras.  These  notices  do  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  constitutional  politics  of  Akragas  at  the 
time  of  the  reforms  of  Empedokles.  When  those  re- 
forms took  place,  the  Senate,  which  held  the  chief  power 
in  the  commonwealth,  had  been  in  being  for  three  years. 
If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  date,  and  the  three  years 
are  to  be  reckoned  from   the  fall  of    Thrasydaios,  this 

b.c.  468.  would  give  us  a  date  for  the  action  of  Empedokles  which 
seems  a  good  deal  too  early.  Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is 
simply  that  the  senators  whom  he  found  in  office  had  been 
elected  for  three  years,  or  that  they  had  been  in  power  for 
three  years  in  any  way.  We  are  told  nothing  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  or  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment 
to  seats  in  it ;  nor  do  we  hear  what  were  the  formal  changes 

Senate  of  a  made  by  Empedokles.     We  learn  only  that  the  Senate  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  members,  and  that  after  the  reform 
it  contained  both  rich  men  and  men  of  popular  politics  2. 
Empedokles  himself  surely  came  under  both  heads. 
1  See  Appendix  XXXIII.  »  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 
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We  have  to  think  a  little  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  chap.  vii. 
reform  wrought  by  Empedokles.     A  Senate  of  a  thousand  ^Q™* 
existed    in    several   cities,    and   it   seems    to    have    been  dokles. 
looked  on  as  a  mean  between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 
An   elective   thousand   might   be   set  up  as  a   substitute 
for  the  real  public  assembly,  and  we  might  thus  stumble 
on  an  early  approach  to   representation.     But  it  is  hard 
to    conceive    a    Greek    commonwealth    which    could    be 
called  democratic,  as  that  of  Akragas  was l,  without  some 
assembly  of  a  more  open  kind   than  this.     The  meagre 
words  of  our   notice   seem   to   point    rather  to    changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  itself  than  in  changes 
in    its    relations    to    any  other    body.      But,  while   our 
knowledge  of  the  whole   matter   is   sadly  imperfect,  we 
at  least  know  more  of  the  politics  of  Akragas  than  we 
do  of  those  of  most  other  cities  of  Sicily.     Of  Selinous  or 
of  KatanS  we  have  nothing  to  say.     At  Akragas  we  do  His  true 
know  enough  to  raise  the  man  whom  Lucretius  deemed  p°8 
to   hold   the   first  place   among   the   rich  gifts   and   the 
great  men  of  Sicily  2,  the  poet,  philosopher,  physician,  the 
worker  of  signs  and  wonders,  to  the  higher  rank  of  a 
democratic   reformer.      But  in  later  days  the   person  of 
Empedokles  the  demagogue  was  wholly  overshadowed  by 
that  of  the   speculator  and   wonder-worker.      When  we  His 
search  in  the  later  collections  for  notices  of  Phalaris,  we  do  J£aracter 
at  least  find  notices  of  a  tyrant  and  not  of  a  letter-writer.  ovei;- 

*  #  shadowed 

But  in  the  like  notices  of  Empedokles,  while  we  find   a  by  legend. 

1  See  above,  p.  298,  note  4. 

*  Lucretius  (i.  733)  makes  a  panegyric  of  Sicily,  and  goes  on ; 
"  Qus  quom  magna  modis  multis  miranda  videtur 

Gentibus  humanis  regio  visundaque  fertur, 

Rebus  opima  bonis,  multa  munita  virum  vi, 

Nil  tamen  hoc  habuisse  viro  preclarius  in  ee 

Nee  sanctum  magis  et  mirum  carumque  videtur. 

Carmina  quin  etiam  divini  pectoris  ejus 

Vociferantur,  et  exponunt  pneclara  repcrta, 

Ut  viz  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus." 
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chap.  vii.  good  many  real  or  supposed  sayings  of  his,  there  is  not  one 
that  throws  the  faintest  light  on  the  author  of  the  Akra- 
gantine  reform  bill.  In  that  aspect  of  Empedokles  the 
judgement  of  Lucretius  may  perhaps  stand.  We  know  but 
few  actors  in  Sicilian  revolutions  by  name.  But  Empe- 
dokles certainly  ranks  above  Di&n,  and  Timoleon  was  not  of 
Sicilian  birth. 
Empe-  The  philosophy  of  Empedokles,  like  his  politics,  was 

elder;         hereditary.     His  grandfather  the  Olympic  victor,  a  pupil 
his  vege-     of  Pythagoras  and  a  conscientious  vegetarian,  could  not 
wacrifice.      find  it  in  his  heart  to  slay  the  living  ox  required  by  custom 
for  a  feast  at  his  victory.  He  gave  instead  to  the  assembled 
guests  an  ox  made  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  the 
Personal     most  costly  spices l.    It  is  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  on 
of  Empe-    the  speculative  doctrines  of  his  grandson,  which  hardly 
doktes.       affected  the  course  of  Sicilian  history;  but  the  notices  of 
the  man  himself  and  his  personal  demeanour,  even  though 
they  are  doubtless  mixed  up  with  much  of  later  exaggera- 
tion, are  welcome  in  an  age  and  country  of  which  most  of 
our  notices  are  so  scanty.     The  democratic  champion  was 
not  satisfied  to  win  political  rights  for  his  poorer  fellow- 
His  wealth  citizens.      He  poured  forth  his  personal  wealth  to  help 
'  them,  specially  in  a  form  which  has  found  favour  with 
some   later  benefactors,  that  of  giving  dowries  to  poor 
maidens  of  citizen  birth,  who  otherwise  might  have  failed 

His  per-      to  find  husbands  2.     But  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  his 

sonal 

habits;       habits  of  life  were  hardly  suited  to  his  political  creed3. 

The  preacher  of  political  equality,  who  refused  to  be  a  king 

1  Athenaioe,  i.  5 ;  *EpwcboK\ijs  8*  6  'hjcpayavrivos,  twvois  'OXvjtwia  vuetaas, 
TlvOayopttcbs  &v  ical  kfixpvxojv  dv€x6ft€Vos,  I*  (Tfivptnjs  teal  ki&ayorrou  iced  rwv 
TokvT€\€<rr&T<w  dfWfi&TQjv  fiovv  dvavXdaas  iktvtific  rots  cis  rip  Tovfiyvptv 
dwavrffaaaty.  In  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1  the  same  story  seems  to  be  told  by 
Satyros  of  Empedokles  himself. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  11 ;  ?ti  8)  iroXXds  rear  vo\iri$wv  dvpoUovs  irwapxofjffas 
ahrbv  wpoixiacu  8id  rbv  wapdvra  -wXovrov. 

s  lb.  a.  9;  Tlfiaios  .  .  .  (fnjcrlv  Ivavriav  yr&prjv  l^x^Wvcu  ahrbv  t§ 
voXirtlq,  <palv€<j$ai  tww  V  &\&(ova  iced  <pi\avrov  iv  rj  voi^ffci. 
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or  even  a  magistrate,  did  not  scruple  to  go  about  with  chap.  vn. 

a  stern  countenance,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe  with  a  golden 

girdle,  with  brazen  shoes,  thick  hair,  and  Delphic  wreaths. 

He   was  followed  by  a  company  of  boys,  and   received 

reverence  well  nigh   kingly  from  those  who   met  him1. 

In  still   extant  verses  he   announced  himself  to  his  ad- his  claim 

mirers  as  a  god  upon  earth,  no  longer  a  mortal,  who  went        ™    y* 

about  in  this  hallowed  garb  from  city  to  city,  and  received 

from  men  and  women  the  worship  that  was  no  more  than 

his  due  a. 

Something  must  doubtless  be  taken  off  from  the  details 
of  a  picture  like  this  which  comes  only  from  late  hagio- 
graphers.  But  there  must  have  been  some  groundwork 
for  them  to  build  upon  3,  and  the  verses  in  which  he  claims 
divinity  are  at  least  genuine.  In  any  case  all  this  worship 
was  addressed  to  the  saint  and  not  to  the  political  leader, 
though  then,  as  in  some  other  ages,  the  step  from  the  political 
leader  to  the  saint  was  doubtless  easy.  A  divine  mission 
Empedokles  certainly  had,  if  he  did  some  of  the  wondrous 
works  that  his  devoted  admirers  claim  for  him.  Yet,  in  Pagan  and 
dealing  with  pagan  miracles,  we  may  fairly  bring  in  the  same  mirages, 
distinctions  which  we  have  to  bring  in  with  the  miracles  of 
mediaeval   Christendom.     We   must   remember  that   men 

1  Diog.  Laert.  a.  n  ;  8id  81)  voppvpav  r*  &a\a&uv  afobv  koI  arptyiw  Im- 
OtaOat  xpwovr  . . .  tri  8*  IfiPaHas  xaAjvas  ical  ar4fifia  Atk<pi/(dv,fCufAT)  8*  ty  ainy 
fSadtta  teal  vatZts  6jc6\ov$ot'  teal  a&rfo  4*i  OKvOpwvfo  l<p*  frbs  ty  0,x4/4aro$* 
roiovroi  8^  wpoyti,  ruv  woXit&v  kvrvx6vTW  *al  rovr  &£iqhj&vtwv  olovtl 
$a<rik*iat  rivds  wapa<rr)pov.  For  the  former  part  of  this  account,  perhaps 
for  the  whole,  Diogenes  quotes  no  better  authority  than  the  Latin 
Favorinus. 

2  lb.  2.  6; 

.  .  .  lyd)  8'  Ofifiiy  $*6s  Appporos,  ofatTi  $vtjtos, 
vwkfvuai  fi€rd  ndai  T€Tipivos,  &<T*tp  ioi/ca, 
raivicus  rt  v€pi<jTtvTos  ar4<f>€<Tly  tc  OaXtirjs 
roifftv  &fi   *Zt  av  txwfiai  h  Aorta  Tfjk€06onrrat 
dvtpdaiv  i$8i  ywcu£l  ffc/tffo/icu. 
He  explains  that  they  followed  him  for  love  of  divine  knowledge. 
9  This  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  Timaioe  quoted  in  the  last  page. 
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chap.  vn.  looked  for  miracles,  that  they  would  have  been  disappointed 
if  they  had  had  to  go  away  without  them.  We  must  look 
for  the  perfectly  natural  event  which  is  easily  welcomed 
as  a  supernatural  wonder.  We  must  look  for  the  no  less 
natural  event  which  becomes  a  supernatural  wonder  through 
some  slight  improvement  in  the  telling.  We  must  look 
for  the  cases  in  which  a  harder  question  has  directly  to 
be  met,  where  there  is  no  choice  between  actual  miracle 
Mysterious  and  direct  falsehood.  The  democratic  reformer — the  pupil 
knowledge*  °^  Anaxagoras  and  Parmenides l — the  inventor,  so  Aristotle 
df  k\&!r~  ^eeme^>  °f  rhetoric  2 — the  tutor  of  Gorgias — the  Pytha- 
gorean student  who  was  put  out  of  the  synagogue  for 
revealing  of  secrets — the  poet  who  made  hymns  and 
tragedies,  and  sang  the  war  of  Xerxes  in  an  Homeric 
epic  8 — the  man  of  so  many  varied  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments, seems  to  have  valued  his  skill  in  medicine  above 
all.  His  extant  verses  claim  this  and  something  more. 
He  knows  all  the  drugs  that  can  ward  off  disease  and 
relieve  old  age,  and  he  knows  further  how  to  control  the 
winds  and  the  waters  and  to  bring  the  crops  to  abundant 
harvests4.  All  this  is  most  likely  only  an  exaggerated 
way  of  setting  forth  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  nature 
beyond  his  time.  But  the  possession  of  such  knowledge 
would  be  sure  to  rank  him  among  prophets  and  diviners, 
and  all  the  more  so  if  he  himself  at  all  encouraged  the 
belief. 
His  sani-  It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  Empedokles  twice  appears 
forms;  &s  a  sanitary  reformer  on  a  great  scale,  and  it  is  for  the 
Jearned  in  such  matters  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  means 

1  See  Appendix  XXXIIL 

*  Diog.  Laert.  a.  3;  'Apurrorikfts  iv  rf  2o0«rrjj  iptjcl  wparrov  *EfjivtZoK\{a 
firjropiKijv  (vpttv,  Z^vojva  l\  haXtKTitdp'. 

*  lb.  3.  Aristotle  is  the  authority.    The  UipcticA  were  said  to  have  been 
burned  by  Empedokles'  wife  or  sister,  &d  rd  drcAc/wra  ttvcu. 

*  See  the  verses  in  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  4,  beginning, 

<pdpftatea  &*  tWa  ytyaai  kokwv  koX  yj/paos  fajcap 
*cv<rjb  I*c2  povvy  <rol  tytit  tcpariw  rdte  wdyra,  *.r.A. 
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which  he  made  use  of.     Timaios  described  Empedokles  as  chap.  vii. 
in  some  sort  reviving  the  art  of  the  Homeric  Aiolos.   When  he  stops 
the  violence  of  the  Etesian  winds  spoiled  the  crops,  he  caused  ' 

the  skins  of  asses  to  be  stretched  out  on  the  mountain- 
tops.  These  broke  the  fury  of  the  blasts  and  won  for  Em- 
pedokles the  surname  of  Kdlysanemas. — Matevent  he  might 
have  been  in  the  tongue  of  invaders  of  Sicily  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  later  *.  When  one  of  the  two  rivers  of  Selinous  he  cleanses 
— like  some  rivers  in  later  days — sent  up  such  a  grievous 
stink  that  men  died  and  women  miscarried,  the  wealthy 
benefactor  of  mankind  changed  the  courses  of  the  streams, 
and  caused  the  sweet  waters  of  the  one  to  heal  the  foulness 
of  the  other2.  In  these  tales  there  is  doubtless  some  he  raises 
kernel  of  truth  in  a  legendary  shape ;  even  the  story  told 
in  several  forms,  of  his  mightiest  work,  the  recalling  of 
the  dead  to  life,  may  be  only  a  legendary  version  of  some 
remarkable  exercise  of  his  medical  skill.  As  that  was  his 
highest,  so  it  was  his  last  effort ;  after  that,  he  had  only 
to  go  and  join  the  company  of  the  gods. 

Some  of  the  legendary  versions  attribute  to  EmpedoklSs  His  life. 
an  astonishing  length  of  life.     In  more  sober  accounts  he  4i^ 4  4" 
did  not  live  above  sixty  or  at  most  seventy-seven  years. 
Those  years  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  space  between 
the  time  when  Xerxes  and  Carthage  were  planning  the 
invasion  of  Old  Greece  and  of  Sicily,  and  the  time  when 
Sicily  was  beginning  to  be  drawn  into  the  politics  and 
warfare  of  Old  Greece 3.     They  were   not  all   spent   at  Histravels. 
Akragas  or  in  Sicily;  we  have  already  seen  him  in  more 
parts  of  Sicily  than  one.     He  also  visited  Thourioi,  Athens, 
and  Peloponnesos  4 ;  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  tales 
which  carry  him  to  confer  with  the  wise  men  of  the  further 

1  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  5.  *  lb.  11.  8  See  Holm,  i.  265. 

*  He  appears  at  Athens  in  the  art.  'Ajcpwv  in  Sooidas,  in  Peloponn&os 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  n),  specially  at  Olympia  (viii.  9),  though  his  poem 
was  recited  by  another  (Athenaios,  xiv.  12). 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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had  actually  brought  back  from  the  dead,  a  woman  of  his  chap.  vu. 
own  city,  Pantheia  by  name.     In  the  most  extravagant  Recovory 

J  •'  ^         or  reaur- 

form  of  the  tale,  she  had  been  dead  for  thirty  days,  andrectionof 
her  body  had  not  seen  corruption.     The  power  of  Empe- 
dokles,  at   once  prophet   and   healer,  restored   her.      But 
the  wonder-worker,  the   candidate   for  godhead,  had  not 
lost  his   reverence  for  the   elder  gods.     The  miracle  was  Feast  of 
fittingly  followed  by  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast,  to  which  asgiving. 
many  as  eighty  guests  were  bidden.     The  banquet  was 
held  in  an  open  place  in  the  country  abounding  in  trees. 
The  guests  withdrew  to  sleep,  each  where  he  thought  good, 
under  their  branches l.     In  the  morning  Empedokles  was 
not    among  them.     When    he   was   sought   for,   a   slave  Apotheosis 
bore  witness  that  at  midnight  he  had  heard  the  name  of  dokleaT* 
Empedoklcs  called,  and  that  he   had   seen  a  light  from 
heaven  and  a  flashing  of  torches,  and  that  was  all 2.     Then 
his  companions  knew  that  their  friend  had  received  the 
reward  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited.     He  had  been 
taken  away  to  the  fellowship  of  the  gods ;  they  must  now 
sacrifice  to  Empedokles  himself  as  a  god  3.     This  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  story  from  that  which  told  of  his  throwing 
himself  into  the  great  crater,  with  the  grotesque  incident  of 
the  brazen  shoe.     Truly  hagiography  has  done  its  fullest 
work  on  the  memory  of  one  whose  worthiest  praise  is  that 
he  legislated   for  his   own   city  and  fought  for  his  own 
island.     He  only  shared  the  fate  of  some  others  who  loved 

1  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  1 1 ;  p*T&  t^p  tvwx'0*  °l  M&v  d\\oi  x<upi<jOivr*s 
uvtirauovTO,  ol  p\v  bvb  rots  Hiv&pots  &;  dypov  rrapa/ctipivov,  ol  8'  Ztrrj 
fioijkoivrot  avrfc  [the  avr&s  of  Empedoklcs  is  like  that  of  SdkratSs]  8' 
tfAtivtv  kwl  rod  t6wov  i<f>*  oim(p  KaT(tc{f(\iKiTo  [namely  at  the  feast]. 

2  lb. ;  ofs  lipipas  y*VT)$tlcrr]f  i^aviarrjaavf  ov\  (vptfy  p6vos.  (rjrovp4yov  t\ 
koX  rSiv  olKtrwv  Avcucpivop4vGw  teal  <pa<Ji<6vTon>  p^  *l84vatt  th  rit  (<prj  piaajv 
vvktojv  (fHwrjs  vwfppcytOow  dtcowrai  wpooicakovpivtjs  'Epn($oK\4a}  (It  i£ava<JT<ls 
fapaxtvai  <pws  ovpavtov  nat  \apv6Zw  <piyyos,  d\ko  52  prjZlv. 

8  lb.;  rSfy  5'  Inl  ry  ycvopUvy  liarXaytvTwv,  Kara/Ufa  6  Ilavcavias  htpaf/4 
rivas  fyrfaovTas.  ionpov  5'  ltcwkv<J€  it  o\vv pay povtiv,  <pda/cwv  *vxfi*  ^'a 
ovp@€&T)tcb<u.  Kcd  Ovuv  airy  b*uv  fca$avtp*l  yty ov6ri  $t$, 
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chap.  vii.  East l.     The  end  of  his  political  career  at  Akragas  was  to 

His  banish-  fce  m  banishment.     His  crime  was  to  have  thought  more 

ment  for  #  ° 

helping       of  the  interests  of  all  Sicily  than  of  the  local  jealousies  of 

his  own  city.     Akragas  condemned  him  for  having  fought 

on  the  side  of  her  rival  Syracuse  in  some  of  the  earlier 

His  death   interferences  of  Athens  in  Sicilian  affairs2.     He  died  in 

ponneaoe.     Peloponnesos,  an  honoured  guest,  and  his  tomb  was  shown 

at  the  elder  Megara. 

Such  was  the  real,  and  not  unworthy,  end  of  the  re- 
Legends  ;    former  of  the  commonwealth  of  Akragas.     But  the  saint 
and  prophet  and  worker  of  wonders  could  not  be  allowed 
tale  of  his   to  go  to  his  grave  like  other  men.     There  are  many  who 
intoiEtna;  know  the  name  of  Empedokles  only  by  the  silly  tale  of  his 
leaping  into  the  furnace  of  iEtna  that  he  might  be  thought 
to  have  become  a  god.     One  almost  fancies  that  such  a 
tale  as  this  must  have  been  in  its  beginning,  not  serious 
legend  but  mere  mockery.     Such  at  least  must  surely  have 
been  the  addition  to  the  story  which  makes  the  truth  be 
revealed  by  the  burning   mountain  throwing  up  one  of 
the   prophet's  brazen   shoes3.     But  when  the  tale   once 
took  root,  it  got  worked  in  with  other  and  earlier  stories 
He  is  wor-  of  his  life  and  miracles.     One  version  makes  the  grateful 
SeHnous*    people  of  Selinous  hail  the  healer  of  their  river  with  the 
worship  of  a  god.     Their  homage  suggested  to  its  object 
the  thought  of  becoming  what  they  deemed  him4.     An- 
other and   longer  tale,  which  we  have  in    two    slightly 
different  versions5,  connects   his   end   with    his  greatest 
display   whether    of    miraculous    power    or   of    scientific 
skill.     By  one  or  the  other,  he  had  saved  from  death,  or 

1  Pliny,  N.  H.  m.  a.  *  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  11. 

4  lb.;  t6t€  8*  l£ava<TT6.vTas  [robs  ^SfXivowriovs]  wpoetevvetv  zeal  ttpoatv- 
X«rOat  tcaBawtptl  $€$■  rwirrfy  oZv  Bikwra  faafit&aiwaai  rty  vw6kr]tf/ivl  tit  rd 
*vp  kvaXiaOat.  Cf.  Heraklte  at  Agyrium.  There  are  other  versions  in 
the  same  chapter.     Ever    one  knows  the  lines  of  Horace. 

•  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 
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had  actually  brought  back  from  the  dead,  a  woman  of  his  chap.  vu. 

own  city,  Pantheia  by  name.     In  the  most  extravagant  Recovery 
JJ  J  .  orresur- 

f orm  of  the  tale,  she  had  been  dead  for  thirty  days,  and  rection  of 
her  body  had  not  seen  corruption.     The  power  of  Empe- 
dokles, at   once  prophet  and   healer,  restored  her.     But 
the  wonder-worker,  the   candidate   for  godhead,  had  not 
lost  his   reverence  for  the  elder  gods.     The  miracle  was  Fea*t  of 
fittingly  followed  by  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast,  to  which  as  giving, 
many  as  eighty  guests  were  bidden.     The  banquet  was 
held  in  an  open  place  in  the  country  abounding  in  trees. 
The  guests  withdrew  to  sleep,  each  where  he  thought  good, 
under  their  branches l.     In  the  morning  Empedokles  was 
not    among  them.     When    he   was   sought  for,   a   slave  Apotheosi* 
bore  witness  that  at  midnight  he  had  heard  the  name  of  doklesT* 
Empedokles  called,  and  that  he   had   seen  a  light  from 
heaven  and  a  flashing  of  torches,  and  that  was  all 2.     Then 
his  companions  knew  that  their  friend  had  received  the 
reward  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited.     He  had  been 
taken  away  to  the  fellowship  of  the  gods ;  they  must  now 
sacrifice  to  Empedokles  himself  as  a  god  3.     This  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  story  from  that  which  told  of  his  throwing 
himself  into  the  great  crater ,  with  the  grotesque  incident  of 
the  brazen  shoe.     Truly  hagiography  has  done  its  fullest 
work  on  the  memory  of  one  whose  worthiest  praise  is  that 
he  legislated   for  his   own   city  and  fought  for  his  own 
island.     He  only  shared  the  fate  of  some  others  who  loved 

1  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  1 1 ;  fifrd  rip  tvwx'iav  ol  l&*  &KKoi  xap'O^Tc? 
avarauovTO,  ol  p\v  hnb  rots  fiivZpois  ws  dypov  vapatc&nivov,  ol  5'  Swrj 
&ov\oivto,  avrbs  [the  afrr&s  of  Empedokles  is  like  that  of  Sdkratea]  5* 
i fifty ty  Iwl  tov  r&uov  i<f>f  oxrntp  KartKUXuctTo  [namely  at  the  feast], 

3  lb. ;  &s  Jjnipas  ytvi]$tt(TTjs  l£avi(JTrioavf  ov\  (vpt$rj  p6vos.  (rjrovfxivov  &i 
teal  rSfV  oIkctwv  ivaxpivopipGw  teal  <paOK6vTQn>  ^  dtivai,  eft  tis  l<prj  fiiaojv 
vvktojv  (pwvijs  bwtppcytOovs  dfcovaai  vpooicaXovpivijs  'Ef^rf8oirX^a1c^r, l£avaards 
fapatdvai  <pa>$  oip&viov  teal  kanv&Hwv  <ptyyos,  dWo  tti  fiijdtv. 

*  lb.;  r&v  5*  kwl  r$  ytvofilv^  itcvKaytvrow,  KarafHas  6  Tlavtravlas  tnc/jnf/4 
rtvas  ^rjT^aovras.  ioripov  5*  kicwkvo*  woKmpaypovctv,  tpdaiwv  *VXV*  ^'a 
ovupiprj/tboi  zeal  Ovuv  ahrip  Zuv  Ka$aw(ptl  y*yov6ri  $*<(>, 
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chap.  vn.  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  when  he  died  far  away 
from  his  city  and  from  his  island,  a  banished  man  in  a 
distant  land. 

General  We  have  thus  had  to  speak  of  a  time  when  the  Greek 

0^kof  cities  of  Sicily  were  at  once  free,  prosperous,  and  powerful, 
Sicily.  and  comparatively  little  troubled  by  wars  and  quarrels 
within  the  island.  No  city  of  Sicily  now  held  such  a 
power  as  Syracuse  had  held  under  Gelon  or  even  as 
Akragas  under  Theron.  Instead  of  the  dominion  of  one 
or  two  cities  had  come  the  freedom  of  many.  And,  while 
Sicily  was  seemingly  untroubled  by  wars  between  Greek 
and  Greek,  more  than  one  city  could  win  glory  both  in 
and  out  of  Sicily  in  warfare  with  the  barbarians.  And 
besides  peace  and  physical  well-being,  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  winning  honour  by  their  great  works  and  by  the 
famous  men  whom  they  sent  forth.  Just  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  the  fabric  of  Greek  dominion  in  Sicily  was  threat- 
ened by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  native 
races  of  the  island,  a  movement  which  has  nothing  like  it 
recorded  before  or  after. 


§  8.    The  Enterprise  of  Ducetius1. 
B.C.  459-440- 

Earlier  Of  the  Sikel  chief  Ducetius  we  have  already  heard  as 

Docbtius.  one  °f  those  allies  of  his  nation  who  helped  to  win  the 

1  To  those  who  look  at  the  history  of  Dioddros  as  made  up  of  "  trans- 
parent gauze  "  and  "  the  fictions  of  later  writers  "  this  memorable  chapter 
of  Sicilian  history  may  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  All  that  we  know 
of  Ducetius  comes  from  the  narrative  of  Diodoros,  xi.  76,  78,  88  -92,  xii. 
8,  39.  One  would  be  glad  to  have  a  better  narrative ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  otherwise  than  thankful  for  what  we  have.  Neither  Thirl  wall 
nor  Grote  scorned  such  fare  as  is  set  before  us.  The  man  of  Agyrium 
was  evidently  pleased  with  his  subject,  and  did  his  best.  I  do  not,  like 
the  higher  critics,  profess  to  know  where  he  found  every  word ;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  he  rolled  up  his  Philistos  at  such  a  moment. 
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freedom  of  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities.    At  one  chap.  vn. 

stage  his  presence  has  been  recorded ;  at  another  we  have 

inferred  it  from  the  unusual  energy  shown  by  the  Sikels  *. 

He  then  appeared  as  an  ally  of  Greek  commonwealths, 

doubtless  as  deeming  the  commonwealths  less  dangerous 

to  his  own  people  than  the  tyrants.     And  so  the  single  The  Sikels 

commonwealths  of  Sicily  undoubtedly  were,  as  compared  ^X e 

with  a  great  dominion  like  that  of  Hieron  or  Therdn  in  comn\<w*- 
°  wealths, 

the  hands  of  a  single  man.     But  even  single  common- 
wealths like  Syracuse  and  Akragas  were  dangerous  in  no 
small  measure.     They  were  growing  in  wealth  and  strength ; 
a  Sikel  patriot  who  designed  to  do  anything  for  his  own 
people  might  be  well  advised  to  strike  before  they  became 
stronger  still.    And  Ducetius  had  withal  a  special  grievance. 
One  result  of  his  own  campaigns  was  that  a  Sikel  town,  inewa  now 
that  of  Inessa,  had  passed  into  Greek  hands,  and  was  now    reo  • 
the   second    Hellenic  iEtna 2.       He   now  began  to  show  Designs  of 
openly,  what  he  doubtless  had  long  had  in  his  mind,  his    uce  IUS* 
schemes  for  uniting  all  the  isolated  Sikel  communities  of 
the  island  into  one  great  Sikel  power.     Of  that  power  he 
was  doubtless  himself  to  be  the  wielder.     He  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  position  of  king  over  the  whole  island,  or  of 
so  much  of  it  as  he  could  bring  under  the  power  of  himself 
and  his  people. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  a  king  of  the  Sikels, 
lord  of  an  united  Sikel  kingdom,  would  be  to  every  Greek 
city  in  Sicily.     Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  might  at  the 
moment  seem  more  dangerous  than  it  really  was.     That  is, 
it  would  seem  to  mean  destruction,  while  it  is  most  likely 
that  in  truth  it  meant  only  humiliation.     It  is  hardly  safe  Not  con- 
to  connect  the  schemes  of  Ducetius  with  the  advance  of  ^^  ^e 
the  Italian  nations  against  the   Greeks  which  happened  ^^Jn 
a  little  later  3.     It  is  not  clear  that  the  movements  of  the  Italy. 

1  See  above,  pp.  307,  321.  "  See  above,  pp.  323,  323. 

'  See  Holm,  i.  258. 
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chap.  vn.  Lucanians  which  tore  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  Greater 
Hellas  from  the  Hellenic  world  had  begun  when  Ducetius 
first  formed  his  scheme  of  Sikel  unity.  It  is  certain  that 
the  fight  of  Laos  had  not  been  fought,  that  the  men  of 
Poseidonia  had  not  yet  to  mourn  that  they  had  become 
barbarians  *,  that  Kyme,  so  lately  delivered  by  the  arms  of 
Syracuse 2,  still  kept  the  Hellenic  life  that  had  been  saved 
for  her.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  schemes 
of  Ducetius,  if  successful,  would  have  involved  any  such 
results  as  came  of  the  Italian  advance  on  the  main- 
Different  land.  The  conditions  were  different.  The  Lucanians  at 
of  Luca-  least  were  simple  barbarians  from  outside,  and  even  the 
nianaand  Samnites  must  have  come  under  a  far  smaller  measure 
of  Hellenic  influence  than  the  Sikels.  The  Samnites 
might  pick  up  something  of  Greek  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy,  exactly  as  the  Romans  did.  But  the  national 
life,  the  political  constitution,  of  the  Samnite  remained  as 
untouched  by  Greek  influences  as  did  those  of  the  Roman. 
Helleniza-  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Sikels.  Large  as  was  the 
Sikel*.  extent  of  territory  which  they  still  kept  in  the  island, 
they  were  yet  in  some  sort  a  remnant.  Even  to  an  in- 
dependent Sikel  community  its  Greek  neighbours  were 
something  more  than  mere  enemies.  They  were  often 
masters;  they  were  in  any  case  models.  Look  on  a 
hundred  years  or  less,  and  a  Sikel  commonwealth,  a  Sikel 
tyranny,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Greek  com- 
monwealth or  a  Greek  tyranny.  The  process  of  assimila- 
tion had  already  begun  %  It  had  gone  far  enough  to  place 
the  Sikel  on  quite  another  level  from  the  Lucanian.  A  Sikel 
prince,  seeking  to  make  his  people  great  at  the  expense  of 
Greek  neighbours,  would  assuredly  look  only  for  conquest ; 
he  would  have  no  mind  for  destruction. 

We  just  now  spoke  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Sikels  and  Greeks  in  Sicily  within  the  next 
1  See  above,  p.  164.  a  See  above,  p.  250. 
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hundred  years.     We  shall  better  take  in  the  position  of  chap.  vn. 

our  one  great  Sikel  leader,  if  we  look  on  for  about  the  Compa- 

same  space  of  time  to  another  part  of  the  world.     The2^tiu8 

schemes  and  the  failure  of  Ducetius  may  be  better  under-  Rnd  pliaiP- 

stood,  if  we  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  the  schemes  and 

the  success  of  Philip.     The  plans  of  the  Sikel  could  not  likeness 

have  been  very  different  from  the  plans  of  the  Macedonian,  pi^,,. 

It  was  only  the  political  independence  of  the  Greek  cities 

to  which  either  Ducetius  or  Philip  was  really  threatening. 

Ducetius  could  have  had  no  more  thought  than  Philip  had 

of  rooting  up  Greek  life  and  culture.     His  whole  story, 

just  like  that  of  Philip,  shows  that  he  had  entered  into 

every  side  of  Greek  life  except  its  political  side.     He  would 

doubtless  have  rejoiced  to  make   Syracuse  or  any  other 

Greek  city  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.     He  would  have 

made  it  the.  capital  of  what  would  be  politically  a  Sikel 

kingdom.     But   it  would   be  a  Sikel   kingdom,  like  the 

Macedonian  kingdom  of  Philip  or  the  Epeirot  kingdom 

of   Pyrrhos,   adorned   and  strengthened   by  all   that   the 

arts  of  Greece  could  supply  to  adorn  and  strengthen  it. 

The  schemes  of  Ducetius  failed,  and  those  of  Philip  sue-  Different 

ceeded,  because  Ducetius  had  not  the  strength  of  Philip,  £f  Duce*- 

while  the  Sikel iot  cities   in    the   days   of   Ducetius   had  pj^and 

greater   strength  than  the   cities  of   Old  Greece  had  in 

the   days    of    Philip.     Ducetius  had  far  more  to   create 

at  home  before  he  could  begin  any  work  of  aggression. 

Much  as  Philip  created,  he  inherited   much,  enough   to 

make  a  solid  groundwork   for   his   creation.     Before   he 

could  enlarge  his  kingdom,  he  had  to  win  it;    but  there 

was  an  established  kingdom  to  be  won,  by  him  or  by  some 

other.     To  be  King  of  the  Macedonians  had  long  been  a 

definite  place  in  the  world ;  Philip  simply  made  it  a  much 

greater  place  than  it  had  been  hitherto.     But  to  be  King 

of  the  Sikels  was  a  place  which  Ducetius  had  to  create  for 

himself.     The   Sikels,  in    their   many  independent   corn- 
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chap.  vn.  munities,  had  most  likely  reached  a  much  higher  political 

Political     jevej  than  the  Macedonians.     But  for  that  very  reason  it 

condition 

of  the         was  less  easy  for  any  prince  or  leader  to  make  use  of  them 

to  his  own  purposes.  We  know  not  what  was  the  original 
position  of  Ducetius ;  we  know  not  what  was  the  political 
constitution  of  any  Sikel  community.  His  own  position 
and  that  of  Archdnides l  may  suggest  that  some  at  least 
of  them  had  kings  or  princes ;  but  there  was  assuredly  no 
ruler  among  them  at  all  like  the  King  of  the  Macedonians 
or  the  King  of  the  Molottians.  The  enlarged  Macedonian 
kingdom  which  was  needed  for  Philip's  purposes  had  to  be 
formed  by  the  comparatively  easy  process  of  enlarging  an 
existing  whole.  The  Sikel  kingdom  which  was  needed  for 
Ducetius'  purposes  had  to  be  formed  by  the  far  harder 
process  of  gathering  isolated  atoms  into  one  mass.  Philip 
formed  his  machine,  and  then  used  it  successfully.  We 
know  not  whether  Ducetius  could  have  used  his  machine 
successfully ;  for  his  schemes  broke  down  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  striving  to  form  it. 

Still  there  is  a  near  likeness  between  the  general  posi- 
tions of  the  two  princes.     For  Ducetius  to  win  dominion 
or  influence  over  all   Sicily  as  Philip  won  dominion  or 
influence  over  Old  Greece  would  have  meant  the  political 
humiliation  of  many  Greek  cities,  combined  with  a  great 
Success  of  enlargement  of  the  range  of  every  form  of  Greek  life.     In 
p*       the  case  of  Philip's  success,  the  result  was  brought  about 
by  Philip  himself  and  those  who   carried   on  hi*  work. 
Partial       In  the  case  of  Ducetius*  failure,  one  half  of  the  result  was 
Ducetius.    carded  out,  but  not  by  Ducetius.     East  of  Hadria,  where 
Macedonia  fought  its  way  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Greek  state 
and  the  ruling  Greek  state,  Greek  culture  and  Macedonian 
dominion  went  together.     In  Sicily  the  Sikels  accepted 
Greek  culture,  but  they  did  not,  like  the  Macedonians, 
accept  it  at  the  hands  of  subjects  or  dependents.     But  this 
1  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  Thuc  vii.  I. 
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difference  in  the  result  should  not  blind  us  to  the  real  like-  chap.  vn. 
ness  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt. 
That  mere  difference  of  result  seems  to  put  Philip  far 
beyond  all  comparison  with  Ducetius.  Yet  we  can  see  that 
Philip  started  from  very  small  beginnings.  Macedonian 
dominion  in  Greece,  even  Macedonian  interference  in  Greek 
affairs,  were  as  little  in  men's  thoughts  when  Philip  began 
his  career  as  Sikel  dominion  or  interference  could  have 
been  when  Ducetius  began  his.  And,  meagre  as  are  our 
accounts  of  the  Sikel  leader,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities  found  that  he  was  an  enemy  who 
could  not  be  despised.  And  if  his  schemes  broke  down,  it 
was  mainly  because  he  had  a  harder  work  than  Philip  had 
to  do  among  his  own  people. 

The  first  appearance  of  Ducetius  in  a  perfectly  inde-  Earlier 
pendent  character,  acting  without  Greek  allies,  comes  before  ^oetius. 
those  internal  and  external  events  in  the  history  of  Syracuse 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  last  section.     He  now 
appears  by  the  lofty  style  of  King  of  the  Sikels1.     It  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  title  can  ever  have  formally  belonged 
to  him ;  as  yet  assuredly  he  cannot  have  been  more  than 
the  king  or  prince  of  some  part  of  his  people.     We  hear 
of  his  lofty  birth  and  of  his  personal  renown,  and  before 
all  things  of  the  cities  which  he  founded,  which  he  moved 
from  their  sites,  and  which  he  won  by  weapons  of  war. 
The  region  of  his  birth  and  of  his  earliest  foundations  lies  Hi§  birth- 
among  the  northern  outposts  of  the  Heraian  hills.    Among  ^"MenaT 
many  confusions  and  corruptions  of  nomenclature,  it  is  not  num* 
easy  to  see  whether  Neae  or  Menae,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
Menaenum,  the  first  city  of  his  founding,  are  one  place  or 
two  2.     If  they  are  distinct,  they  at  least  cannot  have  been 
far  apart ;  and  it  may  be  that  Ducetius  simply  so  enlarged 
and  strengthened  the  place  of  his  own  birth  that  he  was 
in  a  lax  way  spoken  of  as  its  founder.     Menaenum  at 

1  DiocL  xi.  78.    See  above,  p.  322.  *  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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chap.  vit.  least,  whether  the  birth-place  of  Ducetius  or  not,  still  lives 
Position  of  to  preserve  his  memory1.  Mineo — the  name  has  hardly 
or  Mineo.  changed — sits  enthroned  on  one  of  the  loftiest  inhabited 
spots  in  Sicily,  yielding  perhaps  only  to  Henna  of  the 
goddesses  and  to  Troina  of  the  Normans.  It  sits  as  if  in 
rivalry  of  the  Saracen  post  of  Caltagirone  to  the  west, 
a  town  perched  on  another  mountain-top  only  just  lower 
than  its  own.  The  hill  of  Menaenum  stands  isolated,  with 
deep  ravines  parting  it  from  other  heights  to  the  east  and 
west.  To  the  west  the  river  Menas,  one  of  the  many 
streams  which  go  to  swell  the  waters  of  Symaithos,  flows 
beneath  it.  The  combe  to  the  east  parts  Mineo  from  the 
height  which  bears  the  Arabic  name  of  Catalfaro,  speaking 
of  days  when  the  city  of  Ducetius  was  assaulted  and  taken 
Cave  of  by  the  Saracen.  The  height  is  pierced  with  primaeval 
Agrippina.  tombs  and  dwellings,  specially  with  one  famous  cave  which, 
in  days  between  the  Sikel  and  the  Saracen,  won  for  itself 
a  name  in  the  legend  of  the  holy  Agrippina 2.  On  this 
height  some  have  placed  the  birth-place  of  Ducetius;  he 
crossed  the  ravine  to  plant  his  new  city  on  the  greater  hill 
to  the  east  of  it 3.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  site  on  which 
he  undoubtedly  founded  Menaenum  was  one  preeminently 
fitted  to  be  the  site  of  a  strong  city,  as  long  as  cities  still 
sought  no  small  part  of  their  strength  from  heights  rising 
to  the  clouds  and  from  steep  and  ragged  paths  up  which  an 
enemy  could  make  his  way  only  with  pain  and  weariness. 
The  height  of  Mineo  has  two  heads  with  a  sinking  be- 
tween them  at  the  top  of  a  deep  gully  on  the  north  side, 
And  the  easternmost  of  these  two  rises  again,  on  the  side 

1  See  Appendix  XXXTV. 

*  We  may  come  to  Saint  Agrippina  in  time.  Her  story,  chiefly  posthu- 
mous, is  told  in  the  Vitoe  Sanctorum  Siculorum,  i.  79.  The  part  that  con- 
cerns us  is  at  p.  8a  ;  "  In  locum  qui  dicitur  Draphon  pervenerunt.  In  eo 
loco  spelunca  est,  castello  cui  Menseo  nomen  suhjacens.  In  eo  dsemones 
jam  olim  hahitabant."    One  sees  it  across  the  gorge  from  Mineo. 

8  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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opposite  to  Catalfaro,  into   a  higher  point  than   all,  one  chap,  vu, 
that  might  seem  to  call  aloud  to  become  the  akropolis  of 
a  new  city. 

On  these  heights  Ducetius  planted  the  settlement  which  FonndA- 
he  perhaps  already  designed  to  be  more  than  the  strong-  strength- 
hold  of  his  immediate  people,  to  be  in  truth  the  capital  of  Menamum 
his  new-born  Sikel  dominion.     There  he  has  left  his  mark.  b.o.  459. 
Large  remains  of  a  mighty  wall  are  still  there,  a  wall  in  The  wall  of 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  see  the 
work  of  the  Sikel  king.     In  the  days  of  Ducetius  we  are 
no  longer  to  look  for  such  primaeval  work  as  the  ancient 
walls   of   Cephalcedium l.     As   the   Goth   at   Carcassonne 
could  call  into  his  service  all  the  arts  of  the  Roman,  so  the 
Sikel  at  Menamum  could  call  into  his  service  all  the  arts 
of  the  Greek.     Large  pieces  of  what  we  trust  is  the  work 
of  Ducetius   remain  on  the  north  side;   and  the  line  of 
the  wall,  not  kept  at  one  level  but  rising  and  falling  with 
the  windings  of  the  hill,  can  be  traced  where  the  wall 
itself  has  perished.    Where  it  is  best  preserved,  it  takes  the 
shape  of  a  scarped  hill-side  faced  with  masonry,  which  of 
course  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  perfect  wall.     It  is 
built  of  uncemented  rectangular  blocks,  and  is  supported 
by   solid   lowers    in   which   a   core    of    small    stones    is 
strengthened   by  masonry  of  the   same  kind.     Not  fifty  Destruc- 
years  back  the  northern  gate  of  Menaenum  had  not  yet  gateway. 
wholly  vanished;    its   side-posts   at   least  were  standing. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  they  had  not  in  some 
later  age,  at  the  hands  of  Romans,  Saracens,  or  Normans, 
been  taught,  like  one  of  the  gateways  on  Eryx,  to  bear  the 
arch  which  the  days  of  Ducetius  knew  not.    This  venerable 
relic  was  swept  away  at  the  making  of  the  new  zig-zag 
road  up  the  hill,  a  road  which  has  supplanted  not  a  few 
steep  and  ancient  paths,  in  one  of  which,  carefully  paved 
but  not  in  Roman  fashion,  the  hand  of  the  Arab  has  been 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  14a. 
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chap.  vn.  seen.  Above  all  soars  the  akropolis ;  but  there  the  work 
of  the  Sikel  has  yielded  to  a  castle  of  comparatively  modern 
times,  itself  now  a  shapeless  ruin.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains little  of  interest  of  any  date.  A  few  plain  pointed 
arches,  some  of  them  seemingly  part  of  an  aqueduct,  suggest 
the  thought  of  Saracen  work,  but  they  may  just  as  well 
be  later.  He  who  climbs  the  height  of  Mineo  can  be  led 
thither  by  hardly  any  other  motive  than  to  gaze  on  the 
great  works  of  the  Sikel  and  on  the  land  on  which  the 
Sikel  looked  down  from  the  height  which  he  had  made 
his  own. 
Outlook  From  the  hill  of  Menaenum  the  eye  ranges  over  a  vast 

Mea®num.  landscape,  far  and  near.  The  immediate  view  is  fenced  in 
by  the  opposite  range  of  hills ;  but  above  them  rise  not  a 
few  loftier  points  which  must  have  spoken  straight  to  the 
heart  of  a  Sikel  founder.  He  might  look  out  on  Henna,  the 
chief  seat  of  his  religion,  now  perhaps  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  moral  conquest  of  the  Oreek.  On  another  side,  the 
snows  of  JEtxiSL  rose  above  the  other  sacred  homes  of  Hybla 
and  Hadranus,  still  deities  of  his  people.  At  the  foot  of 
MtnB,  lay  that  Inessa  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  hand 
over  to  the  stranger,  and  which  the  founder  of  a  Sikel 
power  was  above  all  things  called  on  to  win  back  for  his 
own  folk.  But  the  most  living  and  speaking  sight  of  all 
was  nearer,  almost  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  chosen 
home.  Menaenum  saw  at  her  feet  the  great  plain  between 
herself  and  the  northern  range  of  hills,  a  plain  varied  by 
The  not  a  few  peaks  and  knolls,  smooth  and  rocky.    At  the  foot 

thTpalici.  °^  ^ne  mos*  marked  of  them  lay  that  holy  place  which  the 
Sikel  might  still  most  truly  call  his  own.  There  was  the 
sacred  lake  with  its  bubbling  waters ;  there  was  the  temple 
of  the  earth-born  guardians  of  the  Sikel  land.  If  the 
goddesses  of  Henna  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  watch  over 
his  folk,  the  Palici  were  still  his  own.  Protectors  of  the 
slave,  protectors  perchance  of  the  Sikan  bondman  against 
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the  Sikel,  it  was  to  them  that  the  founders  of  the  revived  chap.  vn. 

Sikel  power  looked  as  his  mightiest  patrons  against  the 

encroaching  Greek. 

On  that  height,  looking  down  on  that  plain,  was  for  Beginning 

a  while  the  dwelling-place  of  Ducetius,  the  centre  of  his  tiuB'ron- 

power.     The  lands  at  its  foot  were  parted  out  among  the  <lue8te- 

citizens  of  the  new  and  enlarged  city l.     From  thence  he 

went  forth  to  bring,  by  persuasion  or  by  arms,  all  the 

Sikel  states  of  the  island  into  one  whole.     Morgantia,  no  Morgantia 

mean  city  among  her  fellows,  deemed  herself  great  enough 

to  refuse  to  be  either  subject  or  confederate  of  the  lord  of 

Menaenum  2.     Morgantia  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ducetius. 

On  what  terms  it  submitted,  on  what  terms  any  of  the  Union  of 

other  Sikel  states   submitted  or  were  united,  what  were  8tates. 

the  exact  relations  between  the  Sikel  king  at  Menaenum 

and  his  subjects  or  allies  throughout  the  island — on  all 

these  points,  on  which  knowledge  would  be  so  precious,  we 

are  left  in  darkness.    We  only  see  that,  in  a  space  of  about 

six  years,   the   schemes  of   Ducetius   with  regard  to   his  b.o.  459- 

4.50. 
own  people  were  all  but  fully  carried  out.     All  the  Sikel 

states  save  one  were  joined  into  one  body,  and  the  language 
in  which  that  body  is  described  has  a  federal  ring.     It  Poaition  of 
sounds  as  if  the  union  was  in  form  at  least  free  and  equal, 
as  if  Ducetius,  prince  of  his  own  immediate  people,  was 
rather  a  president,  a  stadholder,  a   captain-general,  over 
the  other  communities  of  his  race  3.    One  town  alone  with- 
stood alike  the  persuasions  and  the  arms  of  united  Sikelia. 
The  Galeatic  Hybla,  the  Hybla  by  iEtna,  the  sacred  city  Galeatic 
of  the  goddess  of  its  own  name,  the  home  of  the  sage  ex-  Btind8 
pounders  of  the  dark  riddles  and  dreams  and  visions 4,  aloof- 
kept  aloof  from  the  body  of  which   Ducetius   was   the 
head.     The  exception  is  significant,  and  makes  us  specially 

1  Diod.  xi.  78  ;  r^v  awtyybs  xapap  rots  icaroiKia$(t<n  Si€fUpi<J(. 

■  See  Appendix  XXXIV.  *  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  150,  516. 
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chap,  vil  wish  to  hear  something  of  the  policy  of  Henna  at  such  a 
Position  of  moment.  Was  the  home  of  Demeter  and  her  Child  already 
aanctua-      80  foMy  hellenized  that  Henna  is  no  longer  thought  of  as 


nes. 


a  Sikel  city  ?     Was  Hybla  following  in  the  same  path  ? 

Had  these   Sikel  holy  places   at   which  the   Greek  had 

learned  to  worship  cooled  in  their  Sikel  patriotism  ?    Were 

they  less  stirred  than  other  spots  on  behalf  of  a  prince 

with  whom  zeal  for  the  most  purely  national  shrine  of 

the  Sikel  people  was  clearly  a  chief   watchward  of   his 

cause? 

Two  foun-       If  we  could  venture  to  compose  a  motto  in  modern  style 

Ducetius.    for  the  royal  or  federal  banner  of  the  lord  of  Menaenum,  it 

would  be  "  The  Palici  for  free  and  united  Sikelia"    We  have 

compared  Ducetius  and  Philip.    Each  prince,  in  founding  a 

new  or  vastly  enlarged  dominion,  chose  a  new  site  as  the 

immediate  seat  of  that  dominion.    But  what  Philip  did  once 

Ducetius  did  twice.     Each  followed  the  law  which  seems 

to  mark  the  advance  of  culture  in  the  matter  of  sites. 

Each  came  down  from  the  heights  to  the  lower  ground. 

But  in  the  case  of  Ducetius  ages  seemed  to  pass  in  a  single 

Philip        life-time,  in  less  than  a  decade  of  years.    Philip  came  down 

from  Aigai  from  the  old  seat  of  the  kingship  of  his  fathers ;  Ducetius 

10     ^      came  down  from  the  seat  of  the  kingship  which  he  himself 

founds        had  called  into  at  least  a  renewed  being.    As  Philip  moved 

Pahca.        ^ne  throne  of  advancing  Macedonia  from  the  mountain 

heights  of  Aigai  to  the  marshy  plain  of  Pella l,  so  Duce* 

tius  moved  the  throne,  if  throne  it  was,  of  united  Sikelia 

from  the  high  place  that  he  had  chosen  at  Menaenum  to  a 

physically  lower   site  at  its  foot.     Menaenum  had  been 

b.o.  453.     chosen  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  by  the  chief  of  a 

single  Sikel  state,  as  the  centre  from  which  to  bring  the 

other  Sikel  states  into  brotherhood  or  subjection.     It  had 

done  its  work.     The  chief  of  the  Sikel  communities  had 

now  to  choose  a  home  and  a  centre  for  an  united  nation. 

1  Dem.  de  Cor.  80.    Pell*  before  Philip  was  xwf*oy  &&o£ov  koX  fuxp6v. 
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We  can  believe  that  Ducetius  looked  forward  to  a  day  chap.  vii. 
when  he  might  plant  his  throne  on  the  height  of  Akragas 
or  in  the  Island  of  Syracuse.     Some  spot  like  these  should  Its  con- 
be  to  him  what  Amprakia  should  in  days  to  come  be  to  the  with  the 
Molottian  Pyrrhos.     But  as  yet  he  had  to  seek,  not  an  I1*^0lial 
Amprakia  but  a  Passaron.     While  the  Sikel  realm  or  con- 
federacy was  still  in  its  growth,  it  was  fit  that  it  should 
have  a  purely  Sikel  centre.     And  where  should  that  centre 
be  ?     From  the  ramparts  of  his  earlier  city  he  had  looked 
down  on  the  house  and  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren   of  his  people.     In  united  Sikelia  the  spiritual 
centre  of  the  nation  should  become  its  temporal  centre  also, 
Ducetius  forsook  the  city  on  the  height,  his  own  city,  the 
city  of  his  own  founding * ;  he  founded  a  new  seat  for  his 
power  in  the  plain  below,  in  the   immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  holy  place.      From  the  deities  of  that  holy 
place  it  took  its  name.     In  the  life-time  and  by  the  act 
of  the  founder  of  Menaenum,  Menaenum  yielded  its  place 
as  the  head  of  the   Sikel  realm  to  the  altogether  new 
foundation  of  Palica. 

The  new  city  arose  in  the  plain,  in  the  immediate  neigh-  Position  of 
bourhood  of  the  lake  and  temple  of  the  brother  gods.  But  ca* 
it  may  well  have  stood  in  the  plain,  as  opposed  to  the 
loftier  heights  on  both  sides,  and  yet  have  stood  on  one  of 
the  lower  hills  by  which  the  surface  of  the  plain  is  varied. 
All  but  immediately  above  the  lake  rises  the  most  marked 
among  them,  a  rocky  peninsular  height,  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  to  a  range  of  smoother  hills.  It  shows  the  clearest 
signs  of  ancient  occupation  and  of  close  connexion  with  the 
holy  place.  Its  sides  are  full  of  tombs,  some  of  them  with 
carefully  wrought  doors,  and  roofs  cut  into  the  shape  of  the 
apparent  cupola.  At  its  foot  passes  an  ancient  road,  doubt- 
less a  holy  path  for  pilgrims  to  the  temple ;  and  the  lines 
of  a  wall  can  be  clearly  traced  stretching  from  the  hill 
1  See  Appendix  XXXIV, 
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chap.  vii.  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  temple.  If,  as  has  been  sap- 
posed  with  much  likelihood,  this  rocky  hill  was  the  akro- 
polis  of  Palica,  we  may  see  in  this  wall  a  device  to  bind  the 
city  to  the  sacred  precinct,  and  to  put  it  as  it  were  bodily 
under  the  protection  of  the  patron  gods.  On  that  spot 
most  likely,  at  all  events  on  some  closely  neighbouring  site, 
the  new  city  of  Palica,  the  new  head  of  the  Sikel  power, 
the  second  foundation  of  the  Sikel  king,  was  built  and  was 
strongly  fortified1.  The  city  grew  and  flourished;  but 
such  was  the  turn  taken  by  the  affairs  of  its  founder  and  of 
the  whole  Sikel  people  that  it  flourished  only  for  a  short 
season2. 

Uninter-         Ducetius  was  now  head  of  his  own  people,  and  among 

grlea  of      his  own  people  he  had  shown  himself  strong  enough  both 

Ducetius.    ^  ^fld  Up  ^d  to  pull  down.     It  is  strange  that  we  hear 

nothing  of  any  steps  taken  by  any  of  the  Greek  cities  to 

check  his  progress.     One  would  have  thought  that  Mor- 

gantia  and  Hybla  would  have  sought  and  found  help  in 

some  Oreek  quarter.     And  in  truth,  with  a  narrative  so 

meagre  as  that  now  before  us,  it  might  be  dangerous  to 

say  that  they  did  not.     Yet,  if  Greek  and  Sikel  had  met  in 

arms  at  this  stage  of  the  story,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 

any  one  who  told  it  could  have  left  out  the  fact.     Now  at 

last  the  time  of  conflict  came  between  the  elder  and  the 

newer  folk  of  Eastern  Sicily,  and  the  blow  came  from  the 

elder  folk. 

He  takes         One  duty  before  all  others  was  laid  on  the  chief  of 

b.  0.451.     united  Sikelia.      He  had  to  undo  a  wrong  done  to  his 

people  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  a  part.     Sikel  Inessa 

had  become  Greek  JStna  partly  by  the  act  of  Ducetius. 

His  first  act  in  his  new  character  was  to  win  back  this 

stronghold  of   his  people  so    lately  lost.     We   have   no 

details,  except  that  he  took  the  town  after  slaying  its 

1  See  Appendix  XXXIV.  »  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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commander  by  craft l.     Who  was  this  commander  ?     The  chap.  vii. 
word  used   might    almost    suggest    that  a   Deinomenid 
prince  was  still  reigning  in  the  new  JEtnz  *.     If  this  were 
so,  it  might  explain  the  fact  that  we  hear  of  no  action 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Greek  state  against  the  Sikel 
invader.     The  remnant  of  the  tyrants  might  well  be  left 
to  perish  at  any  hands.     But  the  Sikel  prince  soon  showed 
that  his  objects   were  not   bounded  by  the   recovery  of 
Inessa.     From  that  conquest  he  inarched  on  to  attack  the  He  be- 
second  among  the  Greek  powers  of  Sicily,  and  the  second  Moty0n. 
among  them  did  not  venture  to  withstand  him  without 
calling  in  the  help  of  the  first. 

The  geography  of   the   campaign   is   hopeless.     Duce- 
tius   enters    the    Akragantine    territory,   and    assaults   a 
fortress  called  Motyon,  which  was  defended  by  an  Akra- 
gantine garrison 3.     The  site  is  unknown ;    the  name,  if 
we  have  its  right  form,  strikes  us  by  its  likeness  to  the 
name  of  the  famous  Phoenician  island.     The  chances  are 
that  Motyon  and  Motya  are  alike  Sikan  names  kept  on 
by  the  Greek  in   one  case  and  by  the  Phoenician  in  the 
other  4.     Ducetius  laid  siege  to  the  place  with  a  strong  He  defeats 
force,  and  the  Akragantines  refused  to  risk  a  battle  against  guinea 
the  Sikel  invader  till  they  had  sought  and  received  help  and  syra 
from  Syracuse.     Ducetius  now  met  the  united  forces  of 
the  two  greatest   Sikeliot  cities   in  arms.     Victory  was 

1  Diod.  xi.  91 ;  Afrviyv  rare  Ad/icro,  rlv  i}yo6p€vov  avrrjs  8o\o<porf)<jas. 

*  'Hyovficvos  is  hardly  an  usual  title  for  the  magistrate  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  it  is  in  this  very  sentence  that  Ducetius  is  called  6  raw 
Xnctkutv  ix0JV  TV  $y*l*oviav. 

5  lb.;  th  ri)v  'AKpayavrtvwr  x^Pav  &va(tv£as  fi€T&  8vr<&/4€a*  Murvov 
<ppcvpovfi€yov  hvb  rSav  'Atcpayavrivw  l*o\i6pKT)<T(. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  56a.  Yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  entry  in 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  ;  MorvXm*  Xt/cfkias  (ppovpiov  v*p&  rip  Morbrjv. 
♦tA«rro*  2ik*\ikS>v  v<f*rr$.  That  is  just  where  Philistos  would  be  telling 
the  story  of  Ducetius.  The  fragment  next  before  in  Mttller  (i.  187)  is 
Stephen's  notice  of  Al$a\la,  from  the  same  book.  That  is,  he  there  re- 
cords the  Syracusan  expedition  which  we  spoke  of  in  p.  337.  One  knows 
not  what  confusion  may  lark  in  M6rvXai  and  **pi  r^v  JAorvqy. 

VOL.   II.  B  b 
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chap.  vii.  with  the  Sikel,  and  Syracusans  and  Akragantines  were 
both  driven  from  their  camps1.  The  conqueror  pressed 
his  advantage  so  far  that  Motyon  yielded  to  its  Sikel 
besiegers2;  but  winter  was  coming  on,  and  both  Greeks 
and  Sikels  withdrew  within  their  several  territories  8.  At 
Syracuse  we  hear  the  same  story  as  after  the  first  Etruscan 
expedition4.  Truly  or  falsely,  the  cry  of  treason  was 
raised.  It  was  a  cry  at  once  so  likely  to  be  true  and  so 
likely  to  be  raised  though  it  were  not  true,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  further  details,  we  can  only  say  that  it  was 
raised,  and  successfully  raised.  Bolkdn,  the  Syracusan 
general  who  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  Motyon,  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  having  been  in  league  with  Duce- 
tius,  and  of  having  wilfully  caused  the  defeat.  On  this 
charge  he  was  convicted  and  put  to  death  5. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  a  few  years  that  a  Syra- 
cusan commander  is  condemned  for  treason  in  his  command. 
In  both  cases  his  successor,  whether  more  wisely  chosen  or 
warned  by  his  fate,  more  than  retrieves  the  losses  brought 

Campaign   about  by  the  fault  of  his  predecessor.     When  war-time 

450.  i^gj^  agaj^  another  Syracusan  general,  whose  name  is 

not  given,  was  sent  forth  with  orders   to  fight  against 

Ducetius  and  to  overthrow  him  6.     Syracuse  now  takes  the 


Condem- 
nation of 
Bolkdn. 
B.C.  451- 
45o. 


1  Diod.  xi.  91 ;  t&v  8i  '  Ajcpa-pwTivon>  im$oi]6Tj<Tdyrojy,  crwarpas  i*&xqy  **** 
irpoTcprjaas,  i^Kourtv  dfuportpovs  Ik  rwv  (rrpaTowihojv.  Here  we  must  take 
to  conjecture.  The  substitution  of  Xvpcucoalow  for  'AxpayavrivcaVf  or,  per- 
haps better,  the  insertion  of  teal  tvpatcooiajv  after  'Ajcpayavrivwv,  is. called 
for  both  by  the  word  dfjuportpovs  and  by  what  follows.  Either  mistake  is 
an  easy  one. 

*  This  is  implied  directly  after. 

3  Diod.  u.  s.;  t6t*  piv  rov  x«/uwor  Iviarapivov,  &ifx*»pi<*0vffav  *fr  ity 
oUdav.     See  next  page,  note  5. 

4  See  above,  p.  336. 

5  Diod.  u.  s.;  tijs  Ijrrrjs  atrtw  &ra  teal  b6£avra  \d$pa  avpMpkTTW  ry 
AovKfrty,  KaTO&tK&aavTfs  ws  vpoSo-rrjv  M/crttvar. 

•  lb. ;  Blpovs  dpxofUvov  ffTparijydv  trtpov  KariffTipray,  <f  Mvafuv  dfioXo- 
yov  doVrc;,  wpoc^ra^ay  Kararo Kept} ecu  Aovxinov.  In  a  more  careful  writer 
than  Dioddros  we  should  understand  these  words  of  a  single  general  like 
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foremost  part  in  the  war;  the  Akragantines  seem  to  do  no  chap.  vn. 
more  than  besiege  their  own  fortress  of  Motyon,  now  held 
by  a  Sikel  garrison  *.  Ducetius  meanwhile  raised  another 
army,  an  easy  task  no  doubt  after  the  victory  of  the  last 
year.  The  Syracusan  host,  a  greater  one,  it  would  seem,  Defeat  of 
than  that  which  had  been  led  by  Bolkon,  found  him  by  the"" 
encamped  at  a  place  whose  site  is  unknown,  but  whose  Syr*" 
name  is  given  as  Nomai2.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
generalship  of  Ducetius,  and  for  his  influence  over  his 
people,  that  he  had,  as  it  would  seem,  kept  his  force 
together  through  the  winter.  Armies  such  as  his  must 
have  been  more  apt,  after  a  victory  no  less  than  after  a 
defeat,  to  insist  on  going  back,  each  man  to  his  own 
home3.  A  battle  now  followed  between  Sikels  and  Sy- 
racusans,  a  hard-fought  battle  in  which  it  was  only  after 
long  striving  that  the  military  skill  of  Greece  had  the 
better.  The  Sikel  host  gave  way  and  fled;  the  Syra- 
cusans  followed  and  slew  many  in  the  pursuit4.  And 
now  a  defeated  general  could  no  longer  keep  his  force 
together ;  the  more  part  of  the  confederate  host  of  united 
Sikelia  was  scattered  abroad  6.     A  few  only  kept  up  stouter 

that  of  the  Achaian  League.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the  military  ar- 
rangements of  Syracuse  at  this  moment.  At  a  later  time  there  were 
fifteen  generals. 

1  See  next  page,  note  a. 

s  No/ia/  is  quite  unknown,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  change  the  name 
into  Mfvai  or  "Soai. 

3  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

4  The  words  of  Dio«ldros  show  the  good  fight  made  by  the  Sikels ;  70*0- 
fiivrjs  ira  partitions  pfyiKris  xal  ttoWqjv  vap  dpuporipois  wiirruvTojv,  f*6\is 
Xvpatcuaioi  Ptaffajxcvoi  rows  St/ccAcvs  krp4tffavro}  feed  /card.  (pvyi)p  noKKovs 
avtt\ov. 

5  The  words  are,  rwv  dia<pvy6vroav  ol  irAfiow  els  r<L  <ppovpia  rwv  XiKtkwv 
lua(»Qr\a*v.  From  what  follows  it  would  seem  that  no  special  military 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  as  one  would  naturally  have  expected,  on  the  word 
ippovpia.  Dioddros  seems  to  use  it  as  he  might  have  used  vokas  or  Ka/M$. 
Ducetius  would  hardly  have  sunk  into  such  despair  if  a  number  of  garrisons 
were  holding  out  for  him.  We  may  therefore  fairly  contrast  this  scattering 
with  the  words  used  before,  after  his  victory  of  Greeks  and  Sikels  alike, 

Bb  % 
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CHAP.  VII, 

Motyon 
recovered 
by  the 
Akragan- 
tines. 


Failure 
of  the 
plans  of 
Ducetius. 


hearts  for  a  while;  they  still  threw  in  their  lot  with 
Ducetius,  and  still  shared  his  hopes J.  Meanwhile  Motyon 
was  won  back  by  its  besiegers,  and  the  victorious  army  of 
Akragas  came  to  join  the  victorious  army  of  Syracuse  in 
face  of  the  small  remnant  that  still  surrounded  the  Sikel 
king2. 

Never  was  a  cause  which  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
so  promising  more  thoroughly  crushed.  Never  was  a 
strong  heart  more  cruelly  constrained  to  give  way  before 
events  which  were  too  mighty  for  it.  We  are  indeed  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  Ducetius  gave  way  so  suddenly,  that 
he  made  no  further  attempt  to  get  together  a  fresh  army. 
With  no  details  to  throw  any  light  on  the  story,  we  can 
only  suppose  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  such  energetic 
action  as  Ducetius  showed  himself  before  and  afterwards 
did  not  despair,  even  for  the  moment,  without  reason.  We 
are  tempted  to  think  of  our  own  iElfred  in  his  shelter  at 
Athelney,  and  how  soon  victory  came  back  to  the  banners 
of  a  people  who  had  been  scattered  even  without  a  defeat. 
But  the  Wessex  of  iElf red,  far  as  it  was  from  the  unity 
of  a  modern  state,  might  pass  for  a  well-established  and 
united  power  by  the  side  of  the  confederacy  of  yesterday 
which  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  genius  of  Ducetius 
himself.  The  isolated  tribes  and  towns  of  his  people  had 
been  brought  together  by  his  bright  promises.  They  were 
kept  together  by  a  brilliant  victory  and  a  successful  siege. 
They  fell  asunder  as  soon  as  victory  was  once  exchanged 

2tcxu/xV0i7<ra)'  cfr  rijv  ol/ctlav.  After  the  victory  all  the  armies  went  into 
winter-quarters,  bat  the  Sikel  army  remained  an  army;  now  it  fell  to 
pieces. 

1  Diod.  xi.  91 ;  6\lyoi  8i  /xtrd  Aowcrfov  rGhr  airrSrv  Ikvi&xv  pcrlx*'? 
vpotlxorro. 

9  We  now  learn  what  the  Akragnn  tines  had  been  doing ;  we  even  learn 
for  the  first  time  that  Ducetius  bad  actually  taken  Motyon  ;  * Ajcpayarrivot 
rb  M&rvov  <f>pobptov  Kartx^tuvov  &*&  r&*  /*«tcI  AovKtrlov  XuceXarv  t£€vo\t6p- 
icqaav,  teal  tt)v  Bvra/uv  &vayay6vT*s  vp6s  robs  tvptucotriow  v€tmctjx6ras  4jf&7 
fcotvji  icartarparoiriZtvaay. 
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for  defeat.     And,  however  low  the  fortunes  of  iElfred  fell,  chap.  vu. 
there  was  at  least  no  treason  in  the  little  band  that  still  J***  fo1" 

lowers  for- 

clave  to  him.  But  with  Ducetius  even  those  who  had  sake  him. 
chosen  his  hopes  as  the  better  part  began  presently  to  fall 
away  from  him.  Some  forsook  him ;  some  plotted  against 
him ;  at  last  even  his  own  familiar  friends  whom  he  trusted 
seemed  ready  to  raise  their  hands  against  him 1.  In  such 
a  strait,  he  deemed  it  safer  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  two  armies  of  Syracuse  and 
Akragas  were  still  in  the  field,  though  where  and  how 
occupied  we  have  no  means  of  guessing.  The  traitors  in  He  deter- 
the  camp  of  Ducetius,  if  camp  he  still  had,  would  most  truet  the 
likely  have  given  him  up  to  the  Greek  commanders.  The  y^, 
Sikel  prince,  as  his  last  hope,  resolved  to  risk  an  appeal  to 
the  generosity  and  the  religious  scruples  of  a  Greek  people. 
Of  the  two  enemies  that  were  arrayed  against  him,  he  chose 
the  one  which  seemed  likely  to  look  on  him  with  less  hostile 
eyes  than  the  other.  His  enterprise  had  been  immediately 
directed  against  Akragas  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
harried  any  lands  or  stormed  any  forts  in  the  territory  of 
Syracuse.  Our  one  meagre  geographical  hint  would  sug- 
gest that  the  unnamed  scene  of  the  plots  against  him  was 
at  least  a  good  deal  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  to  Akragas. 
Suddenly  then,  in  the  night,  before  his  false  friends  could  He  rides  to 
do  aught  against  him,  Ducetius  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  for  Syracuse.  A  single  night — we  are  not  told 
in  what  month ;  we  may  guess  in  the  late  autumn — was 
enough  for  the  journey;  he  reached  Syracuse  while  it  was 
still  dark.  How  he  made  his  way  through  the  gate  we 
are  not  told.  He  could  doubtless  speak  good  Doric  Greek, 
and  he  might  pass  himself  off  as  one  from  the  Syracusan 

1  DiocL  xi.  91.     He  is  painted  as  &A  rty  jjttov  rots  oAots  trwrpifitls . . .  els 
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He  be- 
comes a 
suppliant 


agora. 


chap.  vir.  army.  The  gate  must  have  been  the  gate  of  Achradina, 
the  gate  that  leads  straight  to  the  agora  of  Syracuse,  the 
open  space  in  the  outer  city *.  There  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Syracusan  people  was  hallowed  by  the  altars  of  the 
gods  of  Syracuse.  Before  those  altars  the  fallen  king  of 
the  Sikels  seated  himself,  and  proclaimed  to  gods  and  men 
— there  must  have  been  some  mortal  hearers — that  he 
made  himself  the  suppliant  of  the  city.     In  solemn  form 

at  the  altar  he  handed  over  himself  and  all  the  land  over  which  he 

in  the 

ruled  to  the  will  of  the  Syracusan  people  2.  The  war  was 
over  indeed ;  its  leading  spirit  had  by  a  voluntary  deditio 
given  himself  over  to  his  enemies.  He  had  made  himself 
theirs  to  deal  with  as  they  listed,  remembering  always  that 
the  suppliant  was  under  the  care  of  Zeus,  and  that  he 
who  wronged  him  must  be  ready  to  bear  the  wrath  of  his 
Erinnys  3. 

The  news  spread  through  all  Syracuse.  With  the  day- 
light the  people  crowded  together  into  the  agora,  to  see  a 
sight  so  wonderful  as  that  of  the  dreaded  Sikel  king 
sitting  as  an  unarmed  suppliant  in  their  own  city 4.  To 
keep  order  and  to  give  a  legal  character  to  any  act  that 
might  be   done,  the  magistrates  at  once  summoned  an 

1  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  t4\os  ft  $i<vpwv  roin  vrokolwovs  <pikovs  p4\\ovTas  avr$  tos 
Xcfjpas  irpo<T<ptpav,  <p0d<ras  avrovs  teal  vvicrbs  tiatp&s  fapiirwevatv  ils  rcLs  Xvpa- 
tcovaas,  ?r<  ft  wtcrbs  oCarjs  vaprj\$iv  els  rift  dyop&r  tw  'Xvpaxocicuy.  See 
above,  p.  140. 

a  lb. ;  tcaOicras  M  rSnr  fiwfiurv  bcirrjs  lyivcro  rijs  voktevs,  ical  kavrw  rt  teal 
rijy  x&pav  fjs  fjv  tcvpios  vaptZwic*  toTj  Xvpaxoaiois.  Cf.  the  alleged  deditio 
of  Tberdn,  in  Appendix  XXIII. 

3  On  the  U4rijt  there  is  much  to  be  found  in  K.  O.  Muller,  Eamenides, 
51.    If  the  liehrjs  was  strictly  a  man-slayer  seeking  purification,  Ducetius 
might  well,  in  Syracusan  eyes,  be  so  deemed.     But  without  going  into 
such  mysteries,  we  all  know  how  (Od.  xiv.  57)    . 
irpbs  Ai6s  tlffiv  &raiT€S 

ftlVol   T€   VTW\oi  T€, 

and  how  (xvii.  476) 

vrcjxofy  7«  0«o2  teal  Iptwhes  *l<rbr. 
*  Diod.   u.   s.;    rod  ft   vkfjOov*   &d   to    *ap£&o£ov   ovfifiiovros  cfc   rty 
&yop&v. 


The  Syra- 
cusan 
assembly. 
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extraordinary  assembly  of  the  people1.  The  crowd  be-  chap.  vh. 
came  an  orderly  body;  slaves  and  strangers  must  have 
withdrawn ;  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  took  their  places  in 
whatever  was  the  usual  order.  Proclamation  was  now  Debate 
made  of  the  subject  of  debate.  The  people  of  Syracuse  was  ^^ 
called  on  to  vote  what  should  be  done  with  Ducetius,  with 
the  suppliant  sitting  there  in  the  holy  place  before  their 
eyes2.  In  trying  to  call  up  some  likeness  of  this  me- 
morable debate,  we  must  remember  the  cruel  usages  of 
Greek  warfare,  even  when  waged  against  other  Greeks, 
how  common  a  thing  it  was  to  slay  or  enslave  vanquished 
enemies  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  sometimes  needs  a  harder  heart  to  slay  one  man 
than  to  slay  a  thousand,  and  we  must  further  remember 
the  awful  religious  sanctions  under  which  Ducetius  had 
placed  himself.  From  his  place  by  the  altar  he  heard 
men  arguing  whether  it  were  good  that  he  should 
live  or  that  he  should  die.  Speakers  were  not  lacking 
either  on  the  side  of  vengeance  or  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
Syracuse  had  her  nameless  Kleons  and  her  nameless 
Diodotoi.  We  may  perhaps  detect  some  touches  of  a 
pen  hostile  to  democracy  when  we  read  how  the  orators 
to  whom  the  people  were  wont  to  listen,  the  demagogues 
in  short,  demanded  that  Ducetius  should  be  dealt  with  as 
an  enemy,  how  they  enlarged  on  his  evil  deeds  toward 
Syracuse,  and  called  for  a  fitting  vengeance  on  him  who 
had  wrought  them 3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worthiest  Argument* 
and  noblest  of  the  elders  of  Syracuse  gave  their  voices  to 
save  the  suppliant,  to  respect  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  to 

1  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  ol  fikv  &pxovr*s  avyjjyayow  iKtcKijaiav. 

1  lb.;  xpotOqiccw  fiwKijv  v*pl  rod  Aovxtrlov  rl  \P^I  wp&rru*.  In  a  more 
careful  writer  than  Dioddros  one  would  ask  the  exact  force  of  the  word  fiovK^. 
Could  there  have  been  time  for  the  vote  of  the  Senate — which  the  word 
suggests — which  would  regularly  go  before  that  of  the  assembly? 

*  lb.;  tvtot  rSnr  drjisqyopcTv  (ItoOdrwr  owc/fotfAcvor  ko\&(uv  in  wokiptov 
Ktd  vtpl  rear  4}fxapTrjnir<w  r^v  wpotHfKovaaP  lwi$<ivai  Ttfuopiav. 
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chap.  vn.  reverence  the  Nemesis  of  the  gods l.  The  question,  they 
said,  was,  not  how  Ducetius  deserved  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
how  it  became  the  honour  of  Syracuse  to  deal  with  him  2. 
To  slay  the  man  whom  fortune  had  overthrown  was  not 
consistent  with  that  honour;  to  save  the  suppliant,  to 
respect  the  guardianship  of  the  gods  who  protected  him, 
was  alone  worthy  of  a  generous  and  high-souled  people3. 
Thus  appealed  to  on  the  side  of  their  best  feelings,  the 
assembled  people  of  Syracuse  gave  no  uncertain  answer. 
Unftni-  The  vote  was  given  by  acclamation.  One  cry  from  every 
to  "save  Bide  rang  through  the  clear  air  of  Syracuse;  one  sound 
1 if  "J ^  lighted  on  the  ear  of  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  his  doom 
of  life  or  death.  That  cry  was  "Save  the  suppliant4/' 
The  better  reason  this  time  won  the  day  in  the  heart  of  the 
Syracusan  democracy.  It  might  no  less  have  won  the  day 
in  the  heart  of  a  high-souled  prince,  of  Ducetius  himself 
in  his  days  of  power.  Can  we  deem  that  it  would  have 
had  equal  strength  with  a  narrow  oligarchy  debating  in  its 
secret  chamber  ? 

Ducetiua        Ducetius  was   saved  from  death  by  the  vote  of  the 

Corinth,     popular  assembly.     We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 

vote  of  that  day's  assembly  or  of  some  later  gathering, 

either  of  the  people  or  of  some  smaller  body  of  senators  or 

magistrates,  which  fixed  his  further  destiny.     That  destiny 

1  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  of  xaPt^<rra'r0i  w  vfxo&vripwv  irapoVrcr  dvc^atrorro  o&fcti' 
to>  Itctrrjv,  kcu  rijr  T^Xt*  **&  r^lv  viptoar  rS»  $*$*  ivrptirfaOai. 

*  lb. ;  ftctV  yctp  atcowtty  oif  ri  waOur  &£i6s  huri  AovkItlos,  d\XA  rl  mpiwu 
vpafcu  ZvpcucoatcHS. 

8  lb. ;  d*o«rcitau  yOp  rw  ircsrowora  tJ  rtixy  ftfj  vpovipcor,  <r&{ur  8'  &fia  rip 
*pos  robs  Otovs  tvatfiuav  teal  rdv  UciTtpr  &£t6v  iari  rijs  rov  817/101/  fieyaX&fnt- 
Xias.  This  is  a  higher  ground  than  any  taken  by  Diodotos,  if  we  could  be 
only  sure  that  this  wai  the  line  taken.     The  form  of  the  vote  looks  like  it. 

4  lb. ;  d  82  &fjnot,  &cr*p  fuq,  <ponryy  ow{uv  warr66tv  106a  rdr  Uirtpr,  Has 
the  word  waarr6$tr  a  special  force?  It  would  seem  (Thuc.  vi.  13)  that  at 
Athens  men  of  the  same  class  or  party  sat  together  in  the  assembly.  If  it 
was  so  at  Syracuse,  it  would  seem  that  right,  centre,  and  left,  all  agreed. 

Others  for  murr6$*v  read  Awarrcs  ifttxw.    I  certainly  prefer  wiwt6$*v. 
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was  a  remarkable  one.  Ducetius,  though  allowed  to  live,  chap.  vn. 
could  hardly  be  allowed  to  live  at  large  in  Syracuse,  or, 
at  present  at  least,  anywhere  in  Sicily.  And  the  sup- 
pliant of  the  gods  could  not  well  be  kept  in  prison. 
The  tie  between  metropolis  and  colony  supplied  a  means 
of  providing  him  with  a  dwelling-place  which  should 
be  at  once  safe  and  honourable.  Changed  and  mixed 
as  the  population  of  Syracuse  had  been  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  new-comers  of  all  kinds  had  adopted  the 
traditions  of  the  soil ;  all  held  themselves  for  colonists  of 
Corinth  no  less  than  the  descendants  of  the  comrades  of 
Archias.  The  mother-city  was  ready  to  help  her  daughter ; 
Corinth  undertook  to  keep  the  suppliant  of  Syracuse. 
Ducetius  was  sent  to  dwell  at  Corinth,  with  a  maintenance 
supplied  him  at  the  cost  of  Syracuse 1.  We  are  not  told 
on  what  terms  he  was  to  dwell  there ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
what  follows  that  he  promised  to  live  quietly  in  his  new 
abode  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Sicily  2.  The 
tenor  of  the  story  seems  equally  to  show  that  his  position 
at  Corinth  was  that  of  a  guest  honourably  treated,  but 
whose  movements  were  doubtless  carefully  watched.  That  His  Greek 
such  a  home  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  fallen  Sikel  °° 
prince  seems  of  itself  to  show,  and  the  rest  of  the  tale 
shows  yet  more  clearly,  how  largely  he,  and  doubtless 
many  of  his  countrymen  with  him,  must  have  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  culture.  A  mere  barbarian 
would  have  been  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  city  like  Corinth. 
Ducetius  clearly  made  many  Greek  friends,  and  showed 
himself  fully  capable  of  entering  into  the  general  run  of 
Greek  politics. 

1  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  Xvpcucooioi  AvoAtfoavm  rrjs  rifivphs  rbr  Aovicfoiov  Ik4ttjv 
l£4*(fiifw  tls  ri)v  K6f**6ov,  kcX  kvravOa  wpo<rr<S£aiT€y  learafiiovv  rip  l/cavty 
airr$  x°PTf*aw  <rwav4<TT<ikeur. 

*  We  read  in  xii.  8  that  Ducetius,  when  he  left  Corinth,  r£r  6fio\oyla$ 
cAu<rc.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  promise  in  the  earlier  account;  but  it 
is  implied. 
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chap.  vn.       For  about  five  years  Sicilian  affairs  are  blank ;  then  they 

Five  years  suddenly  take  an  unexpected  turn.    Ducetius  shows  himself 

B.o.  451-    once  more  in  Sicily,  but  this  time  in  a  new  part  of  the 

1*  '  island,  and  in  a  new  character.     At  the  bidding,  as  he  gave 

founds        out,  of  the  gods,  he  went  forth  from  Corinth,  at  the  head 

b.  0.  446.     °^  a  k°dy  of  settlers,  to  found  a  new  city  in  Sicily  *.     The 

site  chosen  was  on  that  northern  coast  which  the  Greeks  had 

for  the  most  part  strangely  neglected,  and  of  which  his  own 

people  had  certainly  not  made  the  most.    In  that  long  stretch 

of  land  which  lies   east  of  Greek  Himera,  east  of  Sikel 

Cephaloedium,  and  west  of  the  Messanian  outpost  of  Mylai, 

no  town  had  as  yet  arisen  immediately  on  the  coast.    Sikel 

strongholds  looked  down  from  the  hills,  and  that  was  all 2. 

But  the  site  chosen  by  Ducetius  was  one  that  had  already 

drawn  to  itself  the  thoughts  of  men  who  were  planning 

new  settlements.     It  was  on  the  Fair  Shore  that  Skythes 

of  Zankle  had  offered  to  find  homes  for  those  Samians 

and  other  Ionians  who  so  unthankfully  turned  against  him 

and   his  city3.      A  Greek  prince  had  then  proposed  to 

occupy  the  spot  with  Greeks  at  the  expense  of  Sikels.     A 

Sikel  prince  was  now  to  occupy  it  with  a  mixed  company  of 

Compari-    Sikels  and  Greeks.     No  site  could  be  less  like  either  of  the 

his  earlier  earlier  foundations  of  Ducetius.     It  was  a  contrast  indeed 

founda-      between  the  Fair  Shore  on  the  northern  coast  and  his  first 

tions. 

hill  city  of  Mentenum.  And  there  was  hardly  more  like- 
ness between  his  new  home  and  Palica  on  the  low  height 
in  the  plain,  hard  by  the  holy  lake  of  the  Sikel  gods. 
Ducetius  had  not  sojourned  at  Syracuse  and  dwelled  at 
Change  in  Corinth  for  nothing.  He  had  learned  that,  in  the  new 
state  of  things  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  cities  were  not  to 
arise  either  on  inland  heights  or  in  inland  plains,  but  on 

1  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  npo<nroirjffafurot  XPW*^*'  $*&  r^  0*&*  $avr$  8c&brfat 
tcrloai  ii)r  KaX^r  'Ktnijv  kv  XitcfXlq.  Did  both  Delphoi  and  Olympia 
speak? 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  144.  s  See  above,  p.  169. 
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spots  where  they  could  have  the  full   advantage  of  the  ch*p.  ▼"• 
watery  ways.     Ducetius  took  up  the  plans  of  Skyth§s,  and 
the  city   of  the   Fair   Shore,  Kale  Akte,   cut  short  into 
Calacta  in  later  times,  arose  at  his  bidding. 

The  place  deserved  its  name.  It  is  a  shore,  and  a  fair  Site  of 
shore,  though  it  is  hardly  an  akte  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  name  was  applied  to  the  sickle-like  peninsulas  which 
sheltered  the  havens  of  Motya  and  Zankle.  It  is  an  open 
shore,  the  shore  of  one  of  several  bays  within  bays  which 
hinder  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  from  being  a  mathe- 
matical right  line.  The  headland  of  Cefalil  stands  out  to 
the  west ;  the  headland  of  Orlando  stands  out  to  the  east. 
Between  them  two  far  smaller  headlands  fence  in  a  small 
bay  with  a  marked  curve,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  stream 
that  now  bears  the  name  of  Caronia.  Here  is  the  Fair 
Shore.  Its  special  feature  is  that  at  this  point  the  hills, 
here  not  rugged  mountains  but  hills  of  moderate  height 
and  green  with  their  rich  culture,  come  close  down  to  the 
shore.  At  a  very  little  way  off  on  each  side,  the  hills 
fall  back  from  the  shore,  leaving  more  or  less  of  flat 
ground  between  their  feet  and  the  sea.  Hard  by  to 
the  west  there  is  a  large  space  of  low  and  swampy 
ground  between  the  hills  and  the  water.  Here  at 
Kale  Akte  there  is  a  mere  beach  between  them  and  no 
more.  The  city,  we  may  be  sure,  sloped  down  from  these 
gentle  hills  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  One  of  those 
hills,  rising  just  above  the  bay,  low  and  green  above 
its  fellows,  may  have  been  the  akropolis  of  the  city  of 
Ducetius.  We  feel  sure  that  his  settlement  had  no  part  Caronia 
or  lot  in  the  modern  Caronia,  the  nearest  existing  repre-  ^^ 
sentative  of  Kale  Akte.  That  town  crowns  a  point  a  good 
deal  further  inland  and  of  far  greater  height.  It  has  given 
its  name  to  the  wood  of  Caronia,  the  greatest  in  Sicily, 
once  at  least  spreading  far  and  wide  along  the  coast  and 
over  the  neighbouring  hills.     But  the  wood  has  retreated 
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chap.  vn.  inland.   The  traveller  who  follows  the  modern  road  between 

Richness  of  the  hills  and  the  sea  sees  little  of  it.     But  he  marks  the 

rich  cultivation  of  the  hill-sides,  and  here  and  there  less 

accustomed  sights  meet  his  eyes.     Besides  figs  and  oranges, 

trees  are  seen  which  neither  Greek  nor  Sikel  looked  on  as 

good  for  human  food.     Besides  the  less  unusual  pine,  we 

light  now  and  then  on  the  oak  which  was  once  common 

to  the  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  great 

island  of  the  Ocean. 

Gradual  Here  then  the  Sikel  prince,  in  the  second  stage  of  his 

in  the        career,  planted  the  third  of  the  towns  of  which  he  was  the 

founda-       founder.     It  was  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.     Ducetius 

DucetiuB.    was  a  scientific  colonist,  a  master  in  the  art  of  planting 

men  and  founding  cities.     Each  of  his  foundations  was  an 

advance  upon  the  one  before  it.     The  city  on  the  inland 

hill-top,  the  city  in  the  inland  plain,  the  city  on  the  Fair 

Shore  by  the  northern  sea,  mark  three  stages  of  national 

growth.     They  were  stages  which  might  have  taken  many 

generations ;  but  Ducetius  led  his  people  through  all  within 

Relation  of  a  few  years.    The  only  question  is  whether  his  foundation  of 

Kal6  Akte* 

to  the        Kale  Akte  can  be  looked  on  as  a  stage  of  national  growth. 

Sikel  jfj  y^i  a  gitel  founder,  and  many  Sikel  colonists1:    but 

movement.  #  '  J  / 

it   had  not,  as  Mensenum  and    Palica   had,  anything  to 

do  with  the  hopes  of  a  reviving  and  united  Sikel  nation. 
It  was  the  personal  foundation  of  Ducetius  rather  than  a 
settlement  of  the  Sikel  people.  In  fact  the  new  city  must 
have  been  practically  a  Greek  foundation.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  Sikels  had  made  their  way  to  Corinth  along 
with  their  chief,  and  now  come  back  to  Sicily  with  him. 
The  companions  with  whom  Ducetius  set  forth  from  Corinth 
must  have  been   Greek,  and,  we  may  suppose,   mainly 

1  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  ieariw\tvcw  tU  r^r  yrjaor  fieri  soXA&r  obnjrdfW 
owcircAa/forro  82  teal  r&v  Xuc€kSf¥  Ttrcr,  4v  oh  ty  mi  'Apxwify*  &  t£" 
*EpfhTaiwv  Zvva<jT9vojr.  The  voAAoi  obefjropts  mu*t  have  been  Greek,  and 
the  ZurcAuK  riyts  may  imply  that  the  Greek  element  prevailed.  Anyhow 
it  would  be  Greek  in  the  sense  that  a  city  founded  by  Philip  was  Greek. 
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Corinthian.     His  Sikel  followers  and  helpers  most  have  chap.  vn. 
joined  him  after  he  came  back  to  Sicily.    It  was  the  Greek  The  colony 
colonists  who  would  undoubtedly  give  the  settlement  its  than  Sikel. 
character.     To  this  Ducetius  was  no  more  likely  to  object 
than  any  Seleukos  or  Ptolemy  of  later  times  in  founding  a 
Seleukeia  or  a  Ptolemais.     He  had  perhaps  found  out  what 
was  to  be  the  destiny  of  his  people.     He  may  have  learned 
that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  for  his  Sikels  was  to 
help  them  to  become  Greeks. 

Among  the  Sikels  who  gave  Ducetius  help  was  one  who  Archonides 
lived  to  have  his  name  recorded  in  the  history  of  events 
which  are  known  to  many  to  whom  Ducetius  himself  is 
hardly  a  name.     This  was  Arch6nides,  the  Sikel  prince  of 
Herbita1.     His  name  points  to  some  measure  of  Greek 
culture  as  already  prevailing  in  his  city  and  family.     He 
would   seem  to  be  the  Hellenic   arckdn,  while  his  yoke- 
fellow is  the  Sikel  or  Latin  dux.     His  town  of  Herbita 
stands   inland 2.      Kale   Akte   was   the   nearest   available  Relations 
haven ;  that  spot  of  coast  may  well  have  lain  within  his  Herbita 
dominions.     One  would  specially  like  to  know  on  what  2?J*ale 
terms  Archonides  and  Ducetius  acted  together  in  an  enter- 
prise which   might  well   have   seemed   dangerous  to  the 
prince  of  the  inland  town.    We  know  only  that  Archonides 
survived  Ducetius ;  but  it  seems  that  Ducetius  lived  long 
enough  to  bring  the  new  settlement  to  perfection.     The 
Sikel  king  had  founded  a  Greek  colony,  or  rather  a  colony 
in  which  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  Sikel  was  not  to  be 
regarded. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  the  events  in  which  Duce-  Relations 

f  th 

tius  and  Archonides  played  their  parts  came  to  happen  at  settlement 

all.     Ducetius,  we  are  told,  broke  his  promise.     But  he  to  s^ra"    . 

'  .  cusana  and 

could  not  have  broken  it  in  the  way  that  he  did,  he  could  Corinth ; 
not  have  sailed  from  Corinth  to  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a 
1  See  Thuc.  vii.  I.  9  See  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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force  capable  of  undertaking  the  plantation  of  a  colony, 
unless  he  had  help,  or  at  least  connivance,  from  the  two 
great  cities  in  whose  joint  keeping  he  might  be  said  to 
have  been  placed.  He  and  his  comrades  could  not  have 
sailed  from  Corinth  against  the  will  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Corinth,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Corinth  could  have 
no  conceivable  motive  for  letting  them  go  unless  it  was 
known  that  such  a  course  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Syracuse.  But  what  interest  could 
Syracuse  have  in  bringing  back  Ducetius  to  Sicily  ?  Was 
he  thought  to  be  tamed  down  to  act  as  an  instrument  for 
Syracusan  purposes,  much  as  when  Rienzi  the  Tribune 
went  back  to  Rome  as  Rienzi  the  Senator?  What  im- 
mediately follows  might  suggest  that  he  was  expected  in 
some  way  to  promote  the  interests  of  Syracuse  as  against 
those  of  Akragas.  But  how  was  either  city  affected  by 
his  schemes  ?  One  would  have  thought  that  the  interests 
of  both  cities  were  in  this  matter  the  same.  Any  growth 
of  Sikel  power  was  dangerous  in  a  general  way  both  to 
Syracuse  and  to  Akragas  ;  but  the  particular  settlement  at 
Kale  Akte  was  not  directly  threatening  to  either.  If  we 
only  had  the  story  told  by  Thucydides,  with  a  speech  or 
two  in  the  Syracusan  and  the  Akragantine  assembly,  then 
we  might  answer  these  questions.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
record  events  of  which  we  do  not  fully  understand  the 
causes1. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  return  of  Ducetius  gave 
offence  at  Akragas,  and  that  at  Akragas  the  blame  of  his 
return  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Syracusan  intrigue.  Since 
the  Sikeliot  cities  won  back  their  freedom,  we  have  heard 
wonderfully  little  of  any  wars  or  quarrels  among  them. 
Above  all,  the  two  great  cities  just  mentioned,  beyond  all 
doubt  the  first  and  second  among  the  Greek  common- 
wealths of  Sicily,  had  been  on  terms  of  outward  friendship 
1  See  Appendix  XXXV. 
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ever  since  the  fall  of  the  tyrants  of  Akragas l.     In  the  war  chap.  vii. 
with  Ducetius,  Syracuse,  less  immediately  threatened,  had 
given  ready  and  powerful  help  to  Akragas.     It  was  by 
Syracusan  arms  that  Ducetius  himself  had  been  overthrown. 
But  we  now  hear  hints  of  a  general  feeling  of  grudge  on  the 
part  of  Akragas  towards  Syracuse.    This  is  a  feeling  which, 
in  any  body  of  neighbouring  states,  is  almost  certain  to 
spring  up  on  the  part  of  the  power  which  is  second  towards  the 
power  which  hinders  it  from  being  the  first.   Such  a  feeling 
easily  finds  opportunities  on  which  to  seize,  and  they  were 
certainly  not  wanting  in  the  present  case.     We  hear  the  Akragan- 
complaint,  assuredly  not  now  made  for  the  first  time,  that  piaint9 
in  a  joint  war,  waged  by  Syracuse  and  Akragas  against  a  J*?*"18* 
common  enemy,  Syracuse  had  let  that  enemy  go  without 
any  consultation  with  Akragas2.     The  enemy  was  not  only 
let  go  ;  he  had  come  back,  again  to  play  an  active  part  in 
Sicily.     It  is  not  said,  but  it  is  surely  implied,  that  Syra- 
cuse  had   at   least   winked  at  his   coming  back.      Some  Akragas 
negotiations  must  have  gone  on  before  the  final  step ;  but  all  weftcr^^  jB 
that  we  hear  is  that  Akragas  declared  war  against  Syracuse,  defeated- 
and   that  the  Sikeliot   cities  were   split  into  two  camps, 
some  taking  part  with  Akragas  and  some  with  Syracuse  3. 
Of  this  most  important  war,  important  as  the  first  letting 
out  of  strife  among  the  free  and  independent  Greek  com- 
monwealths of  Sicily,  all  that  we  hear  is  that  a  battle  was 
fought  by  the  banks  of  the  southern  Himeras,  in  which 
the  Syracusans  had  the  better.     A  thousand  men  of  the 
citizens  and  allies  of  Akragas  were  slain  4.     An  Akragantine 

1  See  above,  pp.  297,  307. 

2  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  &/xa  /xlv  cpdovovrrts  rots  "Svpaicooiois,  dfia  8'  iyxoAowrts 
avrots  5ti  Aovk4tiov  6vra  KOivbv  iroktfttov  tiUawoav  &vtv  rijs  ' Ajcpayavrivojv 
yv&ftqs. 

8  lb. ;  'Attpayavrivoi  .  .  .  w6\€fiov  ttfvtyitav  rots  'Xvpatcooiois,  axt(°lx*VCJV 
ft  r$jv  XiKtXiKatv  v6\«wt  ical  rwv  iikv  rois  'AKpayavrivoiSy  rwv  &  rots 
IvpaKoaiois  ffvarpartvovrajy.  2itct\iKal  *6ktis  here  mast  surely  mean,  as 
it  would  in  the  days  of  Dioddros,  Sikeliot  rather  than  Sikel,  or  rather 
8icilian  without  distinction  of  race.    Cf.  above,  p.  36.  4  lb. 
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chap.  vn.  embassy  then  went  to  Syracuse  and  asked  for  peace.    Peace 
was  made,  on  what  terms  we  are  not  told l. 

From  this  time  Syracuse  and  Akragas  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly as  rival,  sometimes  as  hostile  cities,  each  not  un- 
commonly appearing  with  its  own  following  of  allies  among 
the  other  Sikeliot  commonwealths.  The  most  natural  line 
of  cleavage  among  those  commonwealths  would  have  been 
drawn  according  to  their  Dorian  or  Ionian  origin.  But 
that  line  was  disturbed,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Ionian  minority,  by  this  rivalry  between  the  first  and  second 
among  the  Dorian  cities.  We  should  therefore  have  been 
specially  well  pleased  to  have  a  list  of  the  allies  of  each 
in  this  first  debate  between  them  in  the  character  of  in- 
dependent commonwealths. 


Later 
plans  of 
Ducetius. 


Meanwhile  Ducetius  went  on  with  his  work.  Akragas 
could  not  hinder  him;  Syracuse,  it  would  seem,  had  no 
mind  to  hinder  him.  At  Kale  Akte  he  made  himself  a  new 
seat  of  dominion  and  a  strong  one.  Ducetius  and  his  city 
became  again  a  power  in  the  island  2.  That  he  had  chosen 
his  site  well  and  carried  out  his  measures  wisely  i6  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  ages  to  come  KalS  Akte  kept  its  place 
among  the  cities  of  Sicily  3.  It  would  even  seem  that,  having 
again  climbed  up  thus  far,  Ducetius  sought  once  more  to 
climb  again  higher  still,  and  that  he  planned  to  make  sea- 
'  faring  Kale  Akte,  as  he  had  once  made  inland  Mensenum 

1  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  n«rci  t^v  pkxnv  9tawp9«rfitwm/ii9cav  rtpi  owBlowt  r&v 
'Atcpayavrlvajv,  ol  'Xvpaxfoicn  owiO&ro  r^r  ilp^vrju.     Cf.  c  26.    , 

*  lb.  29;  Aovk4tios  6  ytyovibt  row  'Xik*\ikwv  v6\totv  Ijytpibv  ri)r  tSjv 
KaXatcrlvojy  varpl&a  kotIottio*  leal  woXkovt  tls  airri)v  ol(ci(aJV  olx^ropas. 

9  It  plays  no  part  in  history,  bat  that  it  was  often  in  men's  months  is 
shown  by  the  contracted  form  which  it  took  both  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
Cab  eta,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  45,  and  Silius,  xiv.  251  (where  the  old  reading  "  litos 
piscosa  Mel &cte"  has  been  naturally  changed  into  "Calacte"),  and  in 
Ptolemy's  KaA<£*ra  (iii.  4.  1).  In  Greek  we  see  it  also  in  the  gentile  form 
used  by  Diodoros  in  the  last  note  (see  Amico,  Fozello,  i  387),  which  is 
also  that  of  the  late  copper  coins,  KAAAKTINflN.  Athenaios  however  (vi. 
104)  fells  back  on  KaA^  'A*r^. 
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aud  Palica,  the  seat  of  a  general  Sikel  confederacy1.     Yet  chap.  yii. 

one  would  think  that  experience  must  have  given  his  new 

schemes  a  somewhat  different  character  from  the  old  ones. 

He  might  still,  and  not  unreasonably,  dream  of  making 

himself  again  a  power  in  the  land ;   but  he  could  hardly 

dream  of  finding  for  himself  a  royal  seat  in  any  of  the 

great  Greek  cities.     He  must  have  become  more  and  more 

convinced  that  the  Sikel  people  could  become  great  only  by 

ceasing  to  be  SikeL     But,  whatever  were  his  schemes,  he  His  death. 

was  cut  off  by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  them  2.     His  great      *  **  ' 

plans  were  never  carried  out ;  his  second  plan,  whatever 

form  it  took,  was  never  even  begun.      But  he  had  done 

something.     He  had  at  least  left  his  mark  on  the  map  of 

Sicily,  as  founder  of  three  cities.     Of  those  cities  two  lived 

on,  and  one  of  them  still  lives  on  under  the  name  that  he 

gave  to  it 3. 

The  one  that  abides  is  his  earliest,  his  most  primitive  His  cities. 

foundation,  Mineo  on  its  hill-top.     Palica  has  vanished; 

so  has  Kale  AktS.     It  is  only  in  the  most  indirect  way 

that   Caronia   can   be   said   to    represent  it.      It   has  in 

some  sort  taken  its  place,  and  that  is  all.     A  time  came 

when,  except  in  the  greatest  and   strongest   cities,  men 

began   again  to   dread  the  sea,  as  they  had  done  when 

Athens  and  Corinth  still  abode  on  their  earliest  hill-tops. 

Then   Calacta    passed    away,   and    Caronia    arose.      The  Kale  Akts 

modern  traveller  misses  the  city  on  the  Fair  Shore  as  he  ^^^ 

makes  his  way  along  the  coast  line  between  CefaR  and 

Patti,  a  road  on  which  he  is  tempted  to  say,  with  the  knight 

in  the  old  ballad, 

"  If  criance  should  me  befall, 

I  am  far  from  any  good  town.'1 

1  Diod.  xii.  29 ;  dyreroi-ficaro  rtfr  rw  2t«cA&p  ^yfjxovias. 

*  lb. ;  n*ao\a&r)0tls  v6<xy  rbv  fiiov  Kariffrptif/t. 

3  See  Holm,  i.  261.     He  adds ;  "  Die  Einwirkung  des  Duketios  auf  sein 
Land  ist  eine  nachhaltigere  gewesen,  als  die  des  machtigen  Hieron,  dessen 
Schopfungen  seinen  Tod  katim  uberdauerten." 
VOL.  II.  C   C 
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chap.  vn.  The  city  of  Ducetius,  above  all  if  it  preserved  any  memorials 

of  Ducetius,  would  be  welcomed  as  a  friendly  halting-place. 

As  it  is,  we  have  to  seek  for  the  great  Sikel  on  his  inland 

mountain-top,  where  his  works  do  indeed  abide. 

Fate  of  Of  the  foundations  of  Ducetius,  the  second,  the  most 

interesting  of  the  three,  that  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

the  ancient  deities  of  his  people,  was  the  first  to  pass  away. 

But  it  is  the  one  that  connects  itself  with  the  Sicilian 

history  of  the  time.     Palica  has  not  lived  on  to  our  own 

time,  like  Mensenum;   it  did  not  even  live  on  to  find  a 

place  in  later  records  like  Kale  Akte.     When  the  Syra- 

cusans  saw  that  Ducetius  was  again  beginning  to  plan 

greater  things,  they  felt  that  they  had  not  done  wisely 

Archdnideiin   bringing  him   back.     There   was    doubtless  no  man 

death  of     among  the  Sikels  fully  fit  to  take  the  place  of  Duce- 

Duoetia*.    ^m .  kut  Archonides,  his  yoke-fellow  at  Kale  Akte,  must 

War  of       have  been  a  man  of  energy  and  policy *.     It  may  be  that 

agahiiittbe ft  was  the  prospect  of  the  schemes  of  Ducetius   being 

Sikels.        carried  on  by  another  Sikel  leader  which  led  Syracuse  to 
e.  b.o.  439.  J  m  J 

wage  warfare  against  the  independent  Sikels  at  this  time. 
It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  now  that  the  Palica  of 
Ducetius  was  swept  away2,  and  that  his  conquest  of 
Morgantia  came,  as  we  find  it  at  a  later  time,  into  Syra- 
cusan  hands8.  But  it  must  be  mere  exaggeration  which 
says  that  Syracuse  conquered  all  the  Sikel  towns4;  we 
shall  see  plenty  of  them  independent  a  few  years  later. 
Of  one  alone  we  have  any  distinct  record,  the  town  that 
Siege  of  bears  the  same  name  as  all  Sicily  *.  Trinakia  is  described 
to  us  as  at  this  time  a  powerful  Sikel  state,  the  head  of 

1  He  if  spoken  of  respectfully  by  Thncydides  (see  above,  p.  381),  bat 
his  dominion  mast  nave  been  a  email  part  only  of  that  of  Ducetius.  He 
was  rw¥  tc^tq  [by  Himera]  S«*c A«k  &aai\*w»v  nvS.v  KaX  &v  ovk  cUhWrof. 

*  See  DiocL  xi.  91,  and  Appendix  XXXIV, 

*  See  Thuc.  iv.  65. 
4  Diod.  xii.  29 ;  ZvpcuroViot  vSurat  r£r  tSiy  Sure  Aw?  w6kus  vwijk6qvs  TOirjed- 

iu¥0i  «Aj}r  rrjs  6voita{oji4vrjt  IpLvatcliji. 

*  See  toI.  i.  pp.  158,  51 1,  and  Appendix  XXXIV. 


Trinakia. 
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the  Sikel  states,  full  of  valiant  men  and  valiant  leaders1,  chap.  vit. 
We  cannot  help  asking  how  far  we  are  to  see  here  the  JjJjJJjJJ 
handiwork  either  of  Ducetius  or  of  Archdnides.     As  our 
story  is  told  us,  the  men  of  Trinakia  were  left  alone  to 
endure  the  attacks  of  the  whole  power  of  Syracuse  and  her 
allies  2.     They  kept  up  a  valiant  resistance  till — so  we  are 
told — all  their  fighting  men  were  slain.     Then  the  mass 
of  the  old  men  slew  one  another,  to  avoid  the  hard  fate 
of  the  people  of  a  conquered  town  3.     Of  the  women  and  Taking  of 
children  we  do  not  hear,  except  that  some  human  beings  by  J£e  a 
were  left  in  the  city  to  be  made  slaves,  as  well  as  spoil  syra" 

*  ,         .  cusans. 

to  reward  the  conquerors.  Proud  of  their  victory  over 
a  valiant  people  whose  overthrow  had  not  been  easy,  the 
Syracusans  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  and  dedicated  the 
choicest  things  among  the  plunder  of  Trinakia  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Delphian  god  4. 

The  national  struggle  was  over.     We  shall  find  long  Helleniz- 
after  that  Sikel  national  feeling  had  not  died  out.     But  gikels. 
the  non-Greek  parts  of  Sicily  were  now  to  begin  more 
definitely  to  put  on  a  Greek  character.     All  hopes  had 

1  Diod.  zii.  29;  <r<f>6dpa  hitw-rrtvov  tovs  Tptvattiovs  &VTikf)\f/t<rOai  rift  rSnr 
o^oiOfojv  "ZtKtXStv  ^ytfiovias'  j)  52  w6\is  a^rq  woAAovs  teal  ftcyiXovs  &*8pas 
*Txcv,  <M  rb  vpojrtiov  iaxy]Kvta  tojv  1uc*\ucGnr  v6\«w.  iJk  y&p  tyytfiSvw  ^ 
w6\is  afrrrj  irk'fiprjs  fitya  <ppovovvratv  in  av^pfia.  The  supremacy  of  Trinakia, 
if  there  ever  was  any,  could  have  been  only  before  the  time  of  Ducetius ; 
but  whence  did  Diodoros  get  this  very  emphatic  way  of  speaking  ? 

*  lb. ;  mfoar  tcU  bvvdfiits  ABpoiffavrtt  4*  t5>v  Xvpaxovawr  teal  rStv  av/ipaxotv 
w6\€wv  lcrTp6.T€vaav  W  aiir-fjy.  ol  11  Tpivdicioi  avfift&x0^  P*"  %aay  ^Prf/JLOlf 
8*d  &l  tAs  dAAay  iroKtts  at  vn-fjKovor  Xvpcucoalois,  ft4yav  dywva  <rw*ari\aavro. 
I  suppose  this  means  that  they  were  stirred  up  to  special  efforts  because  the 
other  towns  were  lost. 

*  lb.;  ItcOufivs  ydp  lyxapTtpovvTcs  rots  faivots  Kttt  noWovs  &vtk6vr(s, 
IjfwtKws  fiax6p.*voi  wAvrts  tcaricrpttpav  rov  0iov  d/wius  M  *ol  r&y  vpttr&v- 
riponr  ol  wktlovs  lavrovs  U  rov  (rjy  fUTi<mjaayf  o$x  (nrofi€lyavr€s  ro\s  ix  rijt 
dA&Vcro  &0p*it. 

4  lb.;  rois  vp6r*pov  dtirr^rovs  y*yw&ras  vuejffavrts  t*i<pavws  rijy  pAv 
wokiu  i£avZpano$i<j&n4roi  Kar4<riccuf*urf  rGhr  82  kcupvpow  ra  Mpdrtffra  &wi<TT*i\av 
*h  Ac A^ofc  xaPl(TT^Pia  rV  0*¥m 

C  C  % 
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chap.  vu.  now  passed  away  of  the  formation  of  a  great  power  which 
might  be  Greek  in  speech  and  culture  but  which  should 
be  politically  Sikel.  No  Sikel  king  was  to  reign  in  Syra- 
cuse or  Akragas ;  no  Sikel  king  was  even  to  reign  over 
a  confederate  Sihelia,  independent  of  Syracuse  and  Akra- 
gas. Sikel  towns  were  to  keep  their  independence  and 
to  play  a  part  in  Sicilian  affairs  as  long  as  there  was 
any  independent  Sicily  left.  But  they  began  to  adopt 
Greek  ways  and  thoughts,  slowly  and  singly,  one  by  one. 
Many  of  them,  Henna  above  all,  had  doubtless  adopted 
such  ways  and  thoughts  long  before  this.  But  a  great 
further  impulse  now  began;  nor  did  it  stop  till,  as  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  the  distinction  between  Sikel  and  Sikeliot 
was  wholly  forgotten. 

§  4.    General  View  of  the  Sikeliot  Cities  in  the  Fifth 
Century  before  Christ, 

Prosperity  This  is  perhaps  the  best  point  at  which  to  stop  and 
Sikeliot  draw  our  general  picture  of  Greek  Sicily  free  and  in- 
tween^e   dependent.     We  must  try  and  call  up  the  look  of  its 

two  Punic  great  and  flourishing  cities,  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of 
invasions.  . 

their  highest  prosperity,  the  days  of  comparative  peace. 

That  period   we  are  at   first   inclined   to   define  as  the 

time  between  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants  and  the  first 

b.  o.  466-  meddling  of  Athens  in  Sicilian  affairs.  But  we  have  seen 
433* 

that  such   meddling,  or  expected  meddling,  began  very 

early,  and,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  may  fairly  carry 
on  our  period  to  the  coming  of  the  great  Athenian  ex- 
pedition, and  even  to  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion. 
The  time  of  peace  was  at  best  only  comparative,  and  the 
warfare  which  followed  Athenian  interference  down  to  the 
great  invasion  was  not  of  a  kind  to  do  any  very  serious 
damage.  That  warfare,  rather  than  the  more  peaceful 
time   before  it,   really   represented  the  normal  state  of 
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things  among  Greek  commonwealths.     And  the  great  in-  chap.  vit. 
vasion  itself  was  after  all  very  local.     It  drew  the  eyes'Jjf    . 
of  the  whole  Greek  world  to  Sicily,  but  only  to  one  point  invasions, 
in  Sicily.     The  greater  part  of  Sicily,  Greek,  Sikel,  and 
Phoenician,  was  untouched  by  it.     The  Sikan  fared  the 
worst,  when  the  unlucky  folk  of  Hykkara  were  enslaved. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  war  which  Athens  and  Syracuse 
waged  along  the  east  coast  to  disturb  the  unbroken  pros- 
perity of  Akragas,  Gela,  Himera,  or  even  of  threatened 
Selinous,  any  more  than  that  of  Panormos,  Motya,  and 
Solous.     Whatever  then  we  say  of  the  material  prosperity, 
of  the  artistic  splendour,  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  the  time 
of  their  highest  prosperity  and  splendour  must  be  under-  b.  o.  466- 
stood  as  going  on,  through  the  Athenian  war,  to  the  time  409# 
of  the  far  more  fearful  Carthaginian  war.     But  the  Car- 
thaginian war  followed  so  fast  on  the  Athenian  war  that 
there  is  hardly  time  to  stand  and  take  a  survey  between 
them.     At   the  point  to  which  we  have   now  come,  we  Lack  of 
have  a  time  of  several  years  which  is  an  absolute  blank,  43^433.° 
altogether  void  of  general  events.     No  better  time  can  be 
found  for  looking  back  at  the  state  of  things  during  the 
time  which   followed  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.     And,  in 
most  points,  the  same  description  will  apply  to  the  years 
which  follow,  down  to  the  day  when  Hannibal  appeared 
before  Selinous. 

At  the  moment  then  to  which  we  have  come,  war  with  Time  of 
the  barbarian  had  ceased.  The  Sikel  had  learned  his peace' 
weakness ;  the  Carthaginian  had  not  yet  come  to  the  full 
sense  of  his  recovered  strength.  The  Greek  of  distant 
lands,  the  Greek  of  the  old  Greek  mother-land,  assuredly 
had  his  eyes  bent  westward,  but  he  had  not  yet  openly 
stepped  in  as  an  ally  or  an  avenger  in  Sikeliot  quarrels. 
And  Sikeliot  quarrels  themselves  were  in  a  manner  hushed. 
The  past  war,  the  abiding  grudge,  between  Syracuse  and 
Akragas  did  in  a  manner  tend  to  peace.     While  the  two 
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chap.  vii.  chief  Dorian  cities  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  each  other, 

there  was  at  least  no  fear  of  their  joining  together  in 

attempts  upon  their  weaker  Ionian   neighbours.     Every 

Independ-  Sikeliot  city  was  free  and  independent.     Each  was  inde- 

Greek         pendent  of  foreign  masters,  Greek  or  barbarian ;  each  was 

cities.         ^^  ^jj^  ^e  ruje  0£  tyrants  within  its  own  walls.     All, 

as  far  as  we  can  see,  were  prospering;  of  the  prosperity 

of  some  of  the  greatest  among  them  we  have  wonderful 

Prosperity  pictures.     Of  Akragas  we  have  a  picture  of  material  well- 

kragas.  j^j^  wyc^  almost  passes  belief l.    Her  war  with  Syracuse 

seems  to  have  done  little  real  damage  to  either  her  wealth 

Her  or  her  power.     Her  wealth  arose  largely  from  her  African 

tra'de.         trade.     From  her  small  haven  at  the  joint  mouth  of  her 

two  rivers  her  merchant-ships  crossed  to  Carthage  and  the 

other  cities  of  the  land  beyond  her  own  sea,  and  exchanged 

the  good  things  of  Europe  for  those  of  Africa.     Of  these 

last  we  have  no  special  description.     But  the  Akragantine 

land  was  rich  in  vines  bearing  grapes  like  those  of  Eshcol, 

and  it  was  already  thickly  planted  with  the  olive-trees 

which  here  and  throughout  Sicily  have  largely  supplanted 

all  trees  of  greater  growth.     In  those  days  neither  vine  nor 

olive  grew  in  Africa ;  it  was  from  Akragas  that  Carthage 

herself  was  supplied  with  the  fruits  of  both 2.     From  this 

source  above  all,  Akragas,  already  wealthy,  grew  wealthier, 

till  the  day  came  when  her  barbarian  customers  thought 

good  to  take  her  wealth  into  their  own  hands. 

Wealth  We  may  be  sure  that  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  lurks 

of  Akragas. in  the  pictures  which  are  drawn  for  us  of  Akragantine 

1  The  formal  picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Akragas  is  given  by 
Diod6ros,  xiii.  81  and  the  following  chapters.  He  puts  the  wealth  of  vines 
and  olives  first  of  alL 

9  Diod.  xiii.  81 ;  teal  y&p  d/urcAwcr  t<hs  fieyldtvi  teal  r$  tcaWti  bwptpor- 
t«,  teal  rb  vkuarov  rrfs  x<"p<u  Ikatais  KardtpvTor,  i£  {s  wafar\ffOrj  Kom^6fuvoi 
KOfntbv  kwitXow  els  Kapxn^a.  oCwca  y&p  «ar'  Itctlvovs  robs  x/x^ovs  ri}v 
/uPvip  wtifnrrtvfUyrjs,  «.tA.  A  change  must  have  taken  place  in  Africa 
before  the  time  of  Agathokle*.    See  Diod.  xx.  8. 
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wealth  and  luxury  at  this  time,  just  as  it  lurks  in  those  chap.  vu. 
that  are  drawn  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Sybaris 
at  an  earlier  time.  But  the  exaggeration  itself  shows 
that  there  was  something  to  exaggerate.  Akragas  too 
has  been  more  lucky  than  Sybaris  in  not  having  its 
name  made  into  a  proverb;  the  tales  too  about  Akragas 
are  not  tales  of  mere  luxury,  but  of  stately  splendour 
and  boundless  munificence.  They  help  us  also  to  the 
names  of  several  Akragantine  citizens,  one  of  whom  at 
least  played  some  part  in  public  affairs.  Our  description 
is  drawn  just  before  the  Carthaginian  siege,  about  b.o.  406. 
twenty  years  later  than  the  time  to  which  we  have 
come.  But,  though  twenty  years  does  something  in  the 
way  of  change  of  fashions,  and  specially  in  the  way  of 
growing  luxury,  yet  the  general  description  must  apply 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century.  The  time  of 
special  wealth  and  splendour  at  Akragas,  the  special  time 
of  its  great  buildings,  began  after  the  victory  of  Himera 
and  lasted  till  the  Carthaginian  siege.  Many  who  were 
living  when  Himilk6n  came  against  her  must  have  been  439-406. 
grown  men  at  the  time  which  we  have  reached;  and  a 
saying  of  Empedokles  shows  that  the  reproach  of  luxury 
had  fallen  on  the  people  of  Akragas  in  his  day.  They 
gave  themselves  to  delights  as  if  they  would  die  to- 
morrow, while  they  built  their  houses  as  if  they  were  going 
to  live  for  ever  *.  The  men  of  Akragas  whose  names  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  for  their  wealth  and  bounty, 
Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  Exainetos,  must  have  been  brought  Gellias  and 
up,  while  Empedokles  lived,  in  the  fashion  which  he  meant 
to  censure.     Of  these  Gellias  at  least  lived  till  the  time  of 

1  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  7 ;  6$€v  rbv  *Eft*-«fto«A&i  tlvuv,  Tpwp&vrojv  avrSrv, 
'Ajcpayavrtroi  TpwpSxn  fi\v  ws  aipiov  &*o$aroviuvoi  (cf.  8.  Paul  ad  Cor.  i.  15, 
3a),  oUlas  &  jvaratrjrcudfoi'rcu  <fc  vdvra  rbv  \p6vov  /Siaw^ftcvoi.  It  is  unkind 
of  JSlian  (V.  H.  xii  39)  to  take  this  story  from  our  local  sage  and  to  give 
it  to  Plato;  5r<  dpa  ol  'Aiepayavrwoi  obcoZopiovai  plv  cfr  dtl  0tvc6p€votf 
buwvovfft  81  &s  aCptov  T*$vt]£6/A*rot. 
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"The 
Trireme. 


chap.  vn.  the  siege.  Yet  both  in  the  Akragantine  way  of  bringing 
up  youth  and  in  the  lives  of  the  grown  men  of  Akragas, 
we  hear  more  of  splendour  in  the  way  of  dress  and  fur- 
niture than  of  actual  excess  of  any  kind.  Excess  in  wine 
was  indeed  possible  in  Akragas  as  in  other  places.  A 
house  in  the  city  bore  the  name  of  the  Trireme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strange  drunken  fancy  of  some  young  men. 
It  is  Timaios  who  tells  how  they  got  so  drunk  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  house  in  which  they  were  met  was  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  to  throw  out  all  the  furniture  to  lighten  the 
vessel,  and  to  address  the  generals  of  the  commonwealth 
who  came  to  restore  order  as  if  they  had  been  gods  of 
the  sea1.  Otherwise  the  worst  that  we  hear  is  that  the 
Akragan tines  from  their  boyhood  wore  soft  clothing  and 
gold  ornaments;  their  very  flasks  and  scrapers  were  of 
gold,  or  at  least  of  silver;  their  beds  were  of  ivory2. 
Nothing  worse  is  said  of  them.  And  the  men  who  are 
described  as  the  wealthiest  in  Akragas  are  also,  from 
Empedoklfis  himself  onwards3,  emphatically  described  as 
the  most  bountiful 4. 

Among  these  the  name  of  Gellias  is  the  one  round 
which  the  greatest  measure  of  abiding  fame  has  gathered  5. 
His  wine-cellars,  as  described  by  one  who  had  seen  them, 


Stories  of 
Gellias. 


1  See  the  story  quoted  from  Tt/mos  &  TavpofAtyirrjt  in  Athenaios,  ii.  5. 
There  is  something  not  a  little  comic  in  the  address  to  the  trrparrjyol  as 
Mpcs  Tpirwcf.  It  almost  reminds  one  how  Lucius,  in  the  state  of  an  ass 
(Lucian,  Lucius  a8),  speaks  of  mares  as  at  row  Xrnrwv  ywatws. 

8  Diod.  xiii.  82 ;  in  &\  ffrkiyytat  teal  XijtcvOots  dpyvpdtt  ts  teal  xpwur 
Xp&p*voi.  M\\mol,  V.  H.  iii.  39 ;  k4y*i  tk  Tipcuos  dri  *al  ipyvpeus  Kijkv$oi? 
teal  ffrkryyiaiv  Ix/wvro  *al  iXupavrlva*  kkivas  *?xov  $A«f.  Where  did 
Dioddros  find  the  gold  things  ? 

»  See  above,  pp.  350,  353. 

4  Dioddros  (xiii.  8a)  quotes  a  verse  of  Empedokles  himself,  in  which  he 
calls  his  countrymen 

(fivejy  al&oloi  kt/tfrcs,  Kcuc6rtjTos  &veipoi. 

*  He  is  Tellias  in  other  writers,  as  the  manuscripts  of  Athenaios,  i.  5 ; 
Souidas  in  TcAA/os ;  Eustathios,  Od.  iii.  350.  He  is  Gillias  in  Val.  Max. 
iv.  8. 
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might  have  tempted  all  Carthage  to  come  and  fight  for  chap.  vn. 
the  mastery  of  a  city  where  such  spoil  could  be  found. 
Three  hundred  jars  cut  out  of  the  rock  held  each  a  hundred 
ampAorai;    they  were  fed  from  a  swimming-bath — so  it 
is  called — which   held  a  thousand1.      But   all  this  store 
was  not  for  the  use  of  Gellias  himself.     His  open-handed  Hit  hoe- 
bounty  to  strangers  could  be   surpassed  only  by  that  of  pi    l  y* 
the  Scandinavian  worthy  who  built  his  house  over  the 
highway,    so    that    men    were    constrained   to    enter  it. 
The    slaves   of    Gellias  were    stationed    at    the  gates  of 
the  city  to  bid    all   who  came  in  to   some  or  other  of 
the  guesten-halls  of  their  master2.     When  five  hundred 
horsemen — in  war-time  one  would  think — came  from  the 
mother-city  Gela  in  the  winter-tide,  Gellias  lodged  both 
men   and   horses,  and   gave   changes   of   raiment  to   the 
riders  3.     The  man  of  such  wealth  and  bounty  was  small 
of  stature  and  ill-favoured  in  face.     But  he  could  serve  his 
country,  not  only  with  an  open  hand  but  with  a  ready 
wit.     Sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Sikel  commonwealth  of  Hismission 
Centuripa,  his  appearance  caused  as  much  merriment  in  rfpa. 
the  assembly  of  that  city  as  the  Greek  of  Lucius  Postumius 
caused  in  the  assembly  of  politer  Taras.     The  Akragantine 
envoy  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented  to  send  their 
goodliest  citizens  as  envoys  to  great  and  honourable  cities. 

1  The  description  in  Diod.  xiii.  83  is  said  to  come  from  the  personal  wit- 
ness of  Polykleitos ;  no\fa\*iTos  lr  rats  laropicut  IfiryfffTcu  v€pl  rov  icard. 
rip  oIkIcw  Ti9*(jjvosy  \tyoj*  &s  kapttvavros  ahrov  arparwofiivov  lw  'Axp&yavri 
rt$ta/nf/c4vat.  One  does  not  see  how  any  known  Polykleitos  can  have 
served  at  Akragas  in  the  days  of  Gellias.  Perhaps  it  should  be  Polykritos, 
who  may  have  done  so  in  his  youth.  See  Brunet  de  Presle  (23).  Whoever 
he  was,  he  saw  the  ieo\vfi0^$pav  K*Kovia/i4vTjv,  xvp0™0*  &iupoput  x*^01*, 
H  ?*  TV  pfoi*  «1*  r°v*  wiOovs  yivta9ai. 

*  Diod.  u.  s.  He  had  tcard  rip  ol/dav  £**wvat  vAc/ovr.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mns  Civ.  8)  quarters  some  in  "  urbani  penates,"  some  in  "rustica  tecta." 

•  This  is  the  favourite  story  of  all,  which  Dioddros  quotes  from  the 
fifteenth  book  of  Timaios.  It  is  told  by  Athenaios,  Eustathios,  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  in  the  passages  already  referred  to. 
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chap.  vn.  To  such  people  as  those  of  Centuripa  they  sent  men  on 

their  own  level,  like  himself *. 
Illustra-  This  story  is   told  simply  as  a   personal  anecdote  of 

relations  of  Gellias.  But  it  has  another  value.  Gellias  is  addressing 
g^8anda  Sikel  assembly.  Provoked  by  the  behaviour  of  his 
hearers,  he  speaks  to  them  with  scorn;  but  he  does  not 
call  them  barbarians.  Centuripa,  receiving  an  Akragantine 
envoy  in  its  public  assembly,  must  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  adoption  of  Greek  political  life.  It  is  at  least 
implied  that  the  Greek  speech  of  Gellias  was  understood 
by  his  hearers.  This  is  our  only  glimpse  of  Gellias  in  any 
political  aspect.  In  his  splendour  and  bounty  to  his  own 
people,  if  he  stood  foremost,  he  did  not  stand  alone.  The 
Other  rich  rich  men  of  Akragas  are  spoken  of  as  doing,  each  according 
to  his  measure,  very  much  the  same  as  he  did.  They 
lived,  we  are  told,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  times,  kindly 
towards  all  men  2.  It  is  a  kindred  picture  to  a  well-known 
contrast  in  our  own  land.  Each  wealthy  Akragantine 
citizen  seems  to  have 

"  Kept  up  an  old  house  at  a  bountiful  old  rate ; " 

but  even  at  Akragas  the  sons  were  sometimes  inclined  to 

fall  away  from  the  virtues  of  their  fathers. 

Anti-  Next  in  honour  to  Gellias  was  Antisthenes,  who  bore  as 

sthenes. 

his  surname  the  name  of  the  mother-land  of  his  mother- 

His  ^  city,  Rhodes  3.  The  splendour  of  his  daughter's  wedding- 
wedding,  feast  was  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Akragas.  All  the 
citizens  were  feasted,  each  man  in  the  street  where  he 
lived.  The  special  wedding  company  consisted  of  the 
whole  equestrian  order  of  the  city,  with  many  guests  from 
other  places.     Eight  hundred  chariots  followed  the  bride. 

1  Diod.  xiii.  83 ;  Iv  fat  y&p  ffnu  rots  *  Ajcpayavrivoit  wp&  itkv  r&s  im&6(ovs 
v6k*ts  dwocriKKttv  robs  KparioTow  r$  k6lKKu%  vpds  fc  tcU  to**iv&s  *o2  \far 
f vt«A«is,  dfxoiovs. 

1  lb. ;  dpxoixan  koI  <f*\ay$p&nrws  dfiiXovrres. 

3  lb.  84 ;  *Amff$bn)s  6  iwucnXovfitvos  *P<&os . 
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All  the  altars  in  the  temples  and  in  the  streets  throughout  chap,  vii, 
the  city  were  piled  with  wood ;  in  all  the  workshops l  heaps 
of  branches  were  got  together.  At  the  appointed  moment, 
when  fire  shot  up  from  the  akropolis,  all  were  kindled,  and 
the  whole  city  seemed  ablaze.  The  streets  could  hardly 
hold  the  crowds  that  passed  to  and  fro  to  gaze  at  and  to 
admire  the  magnificence  of  Antisthenes  2.  But  the  maker 
of  all  this  splendour  was  no  tyrant,  no  lord,  no  oligarch, 
but  the  citizen  of  a  democracy  who  knew  his  place  as 
such.  At  Akragas,  as  elsewhere,  wealth  and  high  position 
sometimes  led  men  into  insolence  and  wrong.  Even  the  His  rebuke 
son  of  Antisthenes  did  not  always  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  8on* 

father.  He  coveted  the  land  of  a  poorer  citizen,  and  strove 
to  make  him  sell  it  against  his  will.  His  father  rebuked 
him;  but  the  son  still  went  on  in  his  course  of  wrong. 
At  last  Antisthenes  told  him  that,  if  he  honestly  wished 
for  the  land,  he  should  strive  to  make  his  neighbour  richer 
rather  than  poorer.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  were  en- 
riched, he  might  himself  begin  to  wish  for  a  larger  estate, 
and  might  be  willing  to  sell  the  smaller  one  in  order  to 
buy  it 3. 

Stories  like  these  go  far  to  set  before  us  the  Akragas 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  sera  as  coming  nearer  than 
most  cities  to  the  state  of  the  ideal  commonwealth  where 

"The  rich  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great." 

The  fate  that  before  long  came  on  Akragas  may  have 
made  "  the  brave  days  of  old  "  stand  out  in  later  memory 
in  brighter  colours  than  really  belonged  to  them.  Still 
everything  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily 
did  at  this  time  come  more  nearly  to  carrying  out  the 

1  Diod.  xiii.  84 ;  rofr  iwl  twv  ipyaarrjplo^  Ifauc*  <rxf&axay  *u?  oAty/iar/fas , 

JC.T.A. 

*  lb.;  ij  ply  *6\is  tyftc  ^arrdt,  rd  82  owavwcokovBovv  vKijOos  oiin  ix*P°vy 
ai  tyfUoicu  kctcL  rd  i£fjt  6&0I.  '  lb. 
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chap.  vn.  republican  ideal  than  was  at  all  common  earlier  or  later. 
But  it  did  not  come  into  men's  minds  at  Akragas,  any 
more  than  anywhere  else  at  that  day,  to  look  on  citizen- 
ship as  a  gift  to  be  lavished  on  every  man  who  chose  to 
come  and  dwell  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  figures 
that  are  given  us  as  the  census  of  Akragas  at  this  time 
need  some  commentary.  It  is  clear  that  the  citizens  were 
but  a  small  part  of  the  dwellers  within  its  vast  circuit.  We 
Numbers  are  told  that  the  number  of  citizens  was  twenty  thousand, 
^jd  that  the  number  of  citizens  and  resident  strangers  together 

strangers,  ^^g  ^wo  hundred  thousand1.  One  account  indeed  swells 
the  total  to  the  incredible  amount  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  2.  Setting  aside  this  last  palpable  exaggeration, 
of  the  smaller  numbers  it  is  clear  that  the  twenty  thousand 
are  the  citizens  of  full  age  qualified  to  vote ;  the  women 
and  children  of  citizen  families  are  not  reckoned.  The 
reckoning  in  short  gives  the  result  of  the  official  roll  of 
citizens.  The  other  figure  is  most  likely  a  guess,  meant  to 
take  in  the  women  and  children  of  the  strangers.  These 
last  were  doubtless  a  large  class;  a  city  like  Akragas 
offered  many  temptations  to  men  to  settle  there,  even  in 
Ml™**,  the  inferior  condition  of  metoikoi.  Still  the  number  is 
great ;  and  in  any  case  the  slaves  are  not  reckoned.  These 
last  must  have  been  plentiful  in  Akragas,  even  though  the 
momentary  glut  of  them  after  the  victory  of  Himera  may 
not  represent  their  normal  numbers  8.  Largely  through 
their  toil,  the  city  was  rich  in  everything,  not  only  in  the 
two  great  objects  of  her  trade  with  Africa,  but  in  all  that 
made  Sikeliot  wealth.  The  stream  of  Akragas  was  sung 
of  as  the  stream  by  whose  banks  the  goodly  flocks  of  sheep 

1  Diod.  xiii.  84 ;  tear  Uuvor  y&p  rbv  XP^¥oy  'Axpaycwrtwoi  /ilv  Ijffar  wkiioa 
rwv  burpvpioiv,  cvv  &  rots  xaroiKovai  (hots  ovk  1\&ttovs  tw  cf«<xn  pvpid&cjv. 

*  Diog.  Laert  viii.  a.  7;  Miyay  82  t6p  'Axp&yarra  *l*£tv  [vE/is-cfto«Afa] 
<pT}<rl  tloraplMa,  lire}  fwfnddts  q&tqjv  Kartfrcwv  b^fb^Kovra.  Tlora/tiXXa 
sounds  like  a  sister  of  Undeoimilla. 

8  See  above,  p.  234. 
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were  nourished x.  The  horses  of  Akragas  won  victories  in  chap.  vn. 
the  games  of  Old  Greece,  and  bore  the  warriors  of  the  city  2jJJJJJJ^d 
to  battle.  At  Akragas,  as  at  Syracuse,  the  chief  military 
strength  lay  in  the  horsemen,  the  sure  sign  of  a  wealthy 
city.  But  Syracuse  had  also  the  fleet  that  lay  in  her 
double  harbour,  and  we  hear  of  no  triremes  sailing  forth 
from  the  haven  at  the  common  mouth  of  Hypsas  and 
Akragas. 

Of  Syracuse  we  have  no  such  set  picture  as  that  which 
is  given  us  of  Akragas,  because,  as  Syracuse  was  not  in 
this  age  overthrown  by  barbarians,  there  was  not  the  same 
call  to  contrast  the  by-gone  times  with  the  present.     The 
Syracusans,  like  the  other  Sikeliots,  shared  the  love  of 
good  cheer  with   the  Akragantines.     A  Syracusan  table  *  Syracusnn 
became  a  proverb2.     On  the  other  hand  some  forms  of 
luxury  are   said  to  have  been   discouraged.      Excess  of  Sumptuary 
apparel  in  both  sexes  was  forbidden   on  the  penalty  of  Syracuse. 
being  set  down  as  given  up  to  an  evil  life3.     The  god- 
desses of  Sicily,  the  patronesses  of  the  house  of  Deino- 
menes,  were  at  their  Syracusan  Thesmophoria  worshipped 
with  rites,  learned,  one  would  say,  from  the  older  folk  of 
Sicily,  which  pointed  to  them  as  powers  of  nature  and 

1  Pind.  Pyth.  xii.  2 ; 

.  .  .  &t   6x0cut  ill  fitf\o$6rov 
vaUis  'AKp&yavros  itftifiarov  tcok&tvay. 

*  Atben.  xii.  34;  &oj9<fo;ro<  5*  del  wtpi  rpv<pf)v  XitctKiojrai  re  teal  Zv/xx- 
*6otoi,  dtt  Kal  *AfH<rr<xf>Atnjs  ifnjGlv  Ik  AauTaA<vaiv 

&W*  oh  ydp  IfjuiO*  ravr*  ifiov  nifinovTos,  dAAd  /ioAAor 
•nivuv,  iw€ir*  $8*iv  kokws  Xvpa/coffioj*  r/xiircfair 
2v&apiTib6s  r'  «vctfxtar  teal  Xioy  iv  Aajccuvay. 

He  goes  on  to  quote  both  the  Republic  of  Plato  and  the  false  Epistles.  So 
XvpoKovaia  rpdwi(a  Zenob.  v.  94 ;  XttctKucij  rpdmfa  Diogen.  viii.  7  ;  Greg. 
Cyp.  iii.  68  ;  Apost.  xv.  48. 

*  Atheuaios  (xii  20)  quotes  the  twenty-fifth  book  of  the  History  of 
Pbylarchos  (see  C.  Muller,  i.  347)  in  the  third  oentury  for  these  sumptuary 
laws.  A  chaste  woman  had  to  dress  very  simply.  No  new  Aapapiruov 
could  have  been  coined. 
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chap.  vn.  of  growth  *.     One  hardly  knows  whether  it  is  with  any 
Xeno-         special  allusion  that  Xenoph&n  brings  in  a  Syracusan  at 
^^n /"  his  banquet  as  the  master  of  a  small  travelling  company 
whose  performances  supply  Sokrates  with  some  subjects 
of  discourse2.     The  last  moral  at  least  of  the  piece  is 
a  healthy  one. 
Epichar-         Of  the  fondness   of  the   Sikeliots  generally  for  good 
and  other    cheer  of  all  kinds,  above  all  for  the  fish  of  their  bountiful 
meatP-        seas,  the  comic  poets  are  full.     Epicharmos  of  course  gave 
them  the  start.     At  the  rich  stores  which  the  Deipno- 
sophist  has  drawn  from  the  comedy  of  Hebe's  Wedding  we 
have  already  glanced8.     To   any  but  either  a  professed 
deipnosophist  or  a  professed  ichthyologist  the  wealth  of 
names  is  baffling.     One  dainty  which  still  seems  strange 
to  the  new-comer  in  Sicily  was  already  in  vogue.     The 
cuttlefish,  different  species  of  it,  it  may  be  supposed,  appears 
The  para-    under  more  than  one  name  4.     More  striking  perhaps  than 
the  bill  of  fare  at  this  divine  banquet  is  a  fragment  of 
another  comedy,  in  which  we  see  that  the  parasite,  the 
diner-out,  was  already  a  well-known  character  in  the  Syra- 
cusan society  of  the  fifth  century.      He  ate  much;    he 
drank  much ;  in  return  he  praised  his  host,  and  made  much 
merriment  for  the  company  generally  6.     The  Wedding  of 

1  Athdnaios,  xiv.  55,  and  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

*  See  the  'ZvuvSaiov  of  Xenophdn  almost  throughout. 

3  See  above,  p.  285.  The  fragments  of  "H0rjs  ydfios  come  from  various 
books  of  Athdnaios,  chiefly  the  third  and  the  seventh.  In  the  passage 
quoted  in  iii.  30,  the  poet  says  of  his  own  menu  ; 

tSl  dtcActV  fiiv  Itrri  \a\€VcLt  tcaracpayuv  8*  tbftapia. 

4  Ath.  vii.  107; 
viiXtmoi  Tf  <njwiau  re  kcu  -woravaX  rcvOifcs. 

9  Ath6naio8  (vi.  28;  Lorens.  a  a 6)  quotes  the  verses  straight  from  the 
'E\*ts  of  Epicharmos,  and  blames  Karystios  of  Pergamon  for  saying  that 
Alexis  was  the  first  to  bring  the  parasite  on  the  stage.  He  describes  him- 
self; 

awfcinvioj  r$  Awn,  icaXtacu  8u  yut>vov% 

kojL  t$  70  /$  XSnrrt  icovblv  5«f  *aA«>. 
rtjvtl  bl  xapl*is  «W  *<d  woiicj  vokvv 
yfaarra  /cal  rbv  kariGnrr   Iwcuytw. 


Bite 
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HSbe  was,  it  is  plain,  specially  designed  to  be  great  on  the  chap.  vn. 

subject  of  cookery.     We  need  not  infer  that  Hieron  with  Sicilian 
*  *  cookery. 

all  his  poets  around  him  dined  daily  on  the  scale  of  the 

bridegroom  Herakles.    More  perhaps  is  learned  from  casual 

notices  in  writers  of  other  lands.     Even  Athens,  through 

the  mouth  of   her  comic   poets,  could  acknowledge  the 

skill  of    her   Sicilian   enemy  in   providing   some   special 

forms  of  good  cheer.     Hermippos,  in  mock  heroics,  calls 

on  the  Muses  who  have  their  dwelling  on  Olympos   to 

celebrate,  among  the  choicest  things  of  every  corner  of 

the  globe,  the  cheese  and  the  swine  of  Syracuse l.     Phile-  Sicilian 

m6n,  in  a  later  day,  sang  also   of  the  cheese  of   Sicily,  c  eege' 

along  with  its  varied  garments,  and  with  its  doves — those 

perhaps   of    Eryx 2.      In    an    intermediate    age   of  Attic  Witness  of 

comedy  it  was  a  Sicilian  cheese  for  the  purloining  of  which  phanes. 

the  thievish  dog  was   arraigned   before  the  Aristophanic 

tribunal3.     Sicily  itself — the   triangle   having  become  a 

round — appears  in  the  same  play  as  the  mortar  in  which 

its   own   cheese   and   other  dainties    were   to  be   brayed 

together  4.     The  folk  of  Sicily  spoke  of  the  salt  sea  itself 

as    sweet   when    it   supplied   them   with    so    many  good 

1  Atben.  i.  49 ; 

?<nrerc  vvv  /101,  Movent  'OKvfiwta  $6jpar   ?xowcu, 
k(  ov  vavKXrjpu  AiSwaos  $w*  otvowa  w6vrov 
5<ra*  dya$9  AvOpdnrois  8*vp'  ijyayf  vrji  fifXalvy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  list  we  find 

al  Zl  "Xvptucovoai  ads  teal  rvpbv  vap^xovai. 
*  lb.  xiv.  76  ;  €T€t  8c  kcu  Xi/eeXias  aCxVt**1  TpwpaXls  jjb*c  4<rn,  <pi\oi,  Ac£a>- 
fUv  rt  wept  rvpSiv.     Qt\r}/xojv  fi\v  y&p  Iv  r$  tvtyptHpopfry  2ik*Xuc$ 
iyaj  vp6r*pov  fiiv  tp6ya\v  rijy  Xi/ctXlav 
lv  tout*  &v6tcuctov  out6  robs  rvpovs  vouiy 
xaXovr  in  ravra  wpoatriOrjv  dxrjKows 
Ipdria  wcutcik'  «i  Xiyoi  rts  XitctXucd, 
The  doves  come  in  only  in  a  gloss.     The  rpwpaXls  (iv.  33)  was  a  kind  of 
cheese.    Cf.  also  Antiphands,  as  quoted  in  i.  27. 
8  Wasps,  837,  894. 
4  Sicily  is  said  to  be  the  $vcia  iv  «v*Ay  in  Wasps,  294.    Cf.  Peace, 

350; 

lot  SuvcAia,  «oi  0$  8',  <fc  6.w6\Xvucu, 
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chap,  vil  things l.     The  rivers  also  furnished  their  share.     The  sea- 
Fiih'  urchins  from  the  rock  of  Sicily,  whichever  of  the  headlands 

of  our  island  best  deserves  that  name 2,  the  huge  tunny 
from  Pachynos  3,  the  sword-fish  from  Peldris  4,  the  eels,  the 
lampreys,  the  special  fish  of  Symaithos  6— on  all  these  the 
cooks  of  Sicily  practised  their  art  with  a  skill  which  was 
renowned  throughout  the  Greek  world 6.  Yet  there  were 
those,  even  in  the  island  itself,  who  ventured  to  set  up  their 
private  tastes  against  the  general  verdict  of  mankind7. 
The  wine  of  King  Pollis  may  be  too  early  for  our  time  8, 
and  another  wine  that  bore  the  name  of  the  Mamertine 
lords  of  the  strait  must  be  too  late  9.  The  haven  of  Lily- 
baion  seems  not  to  have  as  yet  become  the  centre  of  the 
traffic  which  has  grown  to  so  great  a  scale  in  later  days. 
Comforts.  Nor  was  Sicily  behind  in  other  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  life  besides  those  which  directly  ministered  to  the  satis- 

1  Ath.  xii.  15  ;  8ia06rjTot  94  d<riv  M  rpvipy  kclI  al  rwv  Xuc€\Qv  [he  means 
StJCcXtoT&i']  TpdiT((au,  oXrivts  teal  rip  trap*  abrots  $6Xarra»  \4yowrtv  c7kcu 
yXvtcuav,  \alpovT*s  rofs  l£  avrfjs  ytvofUvois  M4fffMffivt  &$  <pqa  KXtapx**  l* 
wtfivry  $iojv, 

*  lb.  iii.  41  ;  of  8*  [^x"'o0  ^  T°v  0ko*4Xov  rijs  "2iK*\las  tcoiXias  Xvrutot. 

3  lb.  6 ;  twv  IlaxwtKa>v  Qvvvotv  rhs  ijrptaias.  So  iii.  85  Archestratos  of 
GeU  (or  of  Katagela,  Ath.  vii.  96,  of.  vol.  i.  p.  400)  6  vcpivXcvaas  r^v 
oltcovnivijv  ycurrpds  Ivtiea  teal  rat?  inrb  ya<rripa,  tpr\a\ 

Kal  SctfcAov  Bvwov  r4fm\os 
Tfitf$4y, 

4  Athen.  vii.  96.  Archestratos  approves  of  the  sword-fish  of  Byzan- 
tium ;  but  he  adds, 

fori  &  jvcoVd? 
k&v  nopOfiy  vpds  dxpaKTt  QiXojpiaZos  wpoxocuffi. 
Shell-fish  from  Peldris  were  not  equally  good ;  i.  6. 

*  Ath.  i.  6. 

•  Ath.  ziv.  72,  81.  In  the  latter  place  Antiphates,  Ivwvwv  rain  Succ- 
Xucovs  payctpovs  X4y*i 

Xik*\wv  ft  r4xyws  1jbvv$tt<rai 

dcurdt  9ta$pvppaTi8*s. 
1  Archestratos  (Ath.  vii.  86)  gives  five  lines  to  denounce  the  Syracusan 
and  the  Italiot  in  this  character  ; 

06  ya\p  imaravTW.  xffl0T°b*  ox*va(4/*€V  fxlvf. 
They  seem  to  have  cooked  the  fish  with  the  local  cheese. 

•  See  above,  p.  8.  •  Ath.  i.  27. 
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faction  of  the  palate.  Sicilian  beds  and  Sicilian  cushions  chap.  vh. 
were  renowned1.  Of  Sicilian  carriages  we  have  heard 
already,  not  without  a  hope  that  in  that  matter  at  least 
a  tradition  of  ancient  days  may  still  survive 2.  From  Games. 
Sicily,  from  the  Sikel  rather  than  the  Sikeliot,  came  the 
game  of  kottalos,  and  the  technical  language  of  that 
game  has  helped  us  somewhat  in  tracing  out  the  ancient 
speech  of  the  island 3.  And  to  the  sterner  sports  of  the 
great  Hellenic  festivals  Sicily  is  said  to  have  contributed 
a  special  form  of  wrestling,  which  bore  the  Sicilian 
name4. 

The  reported  luxury  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  this  age  is, 
in  the  double-edged  saying  of  Empedokles  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  connected  with  one  of  their  noblest  tastes. 
They  built  their  houses  as  if  they  were  going  to  live  for 
ever  6.  And  if  their  houses,  how  much  more  their  temples  Buildings, 
and  other  public  buildings.  In  some  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 
this  was  the  most  brilliant  time  of  architectural  splendour. 
At  Syracuse  indeed  the  greatest  buildings  which  remain 
to  tell  their  own  story  belong  either  to  an  earlier  or  to 
a  later  time.  It  is  the  theatre  alone,  as  in  its  first 
estate  a  probable  work  of  the  first  Hieron  6,  which  at  all 
connects  itself  with  our  present  time.  But  at  Akragas 
and  at  Selinous  the  greatest  of  the  existing  buildings 
belong  to  the  days  of  republican  freedom  and  independence. 
At  Akragas  what  the  tyrant  began  the  democracy  went 

1  Phrynichoi  in  Ath.  ii.  29. 

2  Ath.  i.  28  (see  above,  p.  276)  directly  after  from  Kritias; 

clra  8*  oxos  SuccAdr  *6\\u  tav&vy  re  icp&Ti<JT0S. 
So  vii.  26 ; 

4  2uc*\titwt  tvriiv  voffjaw;   Xuctkitcw. 
*  Ath.  i.  28 ;  xt.  2.    See  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

4  <A£lian,  V.  H.  xi.  1  ;  'Opfcafyxo?  w&Xtjs  kylvtro  vofwOirrft,  tcaff  lavrtv 
Ivivofjaas  rbv  Si^cAd?  rp6wov  tcakovfxevov  waXcdttv.  Like  the  Cornish 
hng. 

5  See  above,  p.  391.  6  See  above,  p.  288. 

VOL.  II.  D   d 
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chap.  vii.  on  with.  The  series  of  temples  that  line  the  southern 
£J*e  f  wall  are  due  to  an  impulse  which  began  under  Th&rdn  and 
Akragas.  went  on  to  the  days  of  the  Carthaginian  siege.  Of  the 
•!?e  greatest  among  them,  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  this 

pieion.  is  literally  true.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
406.  begun  as  Qne  of  the  thank-offerings  after  the  victory  of 

Himera,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  coming  of  Hannibal 
and  Himilkdn  it  was  still  so  far  imperfect  that  the  roof 
was  not  yet  added l.  It  was  therefore  in  building  during 
a  time  of  more  than  seventy  years,  years  which  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  brilliant  days  of  Akragantine  freedom  and 
The  well-being.     To   the  same  period   also  belong  the  other 

of  templet  temples  in  the  lower  city,  temples  which  abide  above 
■outbe  the  S*01111^  either  standing  or  in  ruins,  while  the  older  temples 
wall.  in  the  akropolis  have  to  be  looked  for  underneath  buildings 

of  later  ages2.  It  was  a  grand  conception  to  line  the 
southern  wall,  the  wall  most  open  to  the  attacks  of  mortal 
enemies,  with  this  wonderful  series  of  holy  places  of  the 
divine  protectors  of  the  city.  It  was  a  conception  due,  we 
may  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Th6r6n,  but  which  the 
democracy  fully  entered  into  and  carried  out.  The  two 
The  best  preserved  of  the  range  stand  to  the  east ;  one  indeed 

temple.  occupies  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  fortified  enclosure. 
It  holds  a  strong  and  lofty  site  on  the  rock,  where  the 
huge  masses  of  stone  have  been  hurled  wildly  down,  as  if 
they  had  been  parts  of  a  wall  of  man's  building.  This 
is  the  temple  which,  without  either  authority  or  like- 
lihood, is  known  as  that  of  the  Lakinian  Hera,  but  which 
various  scholars,  equally  without  any  certain  evidence,  have 
assigned  to  D£m6ter,  to  Apoll6n,  or  to  Poseiddn3.     Like 

1  Dioddros  (xiii.  83)  says  distinctly,  rd  otv  'OXvfimov  piWor  kafiMrtir 
rijv  dpwfrijv  6  v6\*fxot  ift&\v<rtv  if  ov  r§i  »oA«o*  *araff«a^c/<n;f,  ovMwor* 
forepov  Xff-xvocar  'Ajcpayavrivot  rikos  tvi$uvcu  rott  olKofopfffJiaaiv. 

1  See  above,  pp.  67,  79,  145. 

3  See  Schabring,  Akragas,  45,  61 ;  Holm,  G.  S.  295,  440.  One  cannot 
donbt  that  the  story  in  Cicero  de  Inv.  ii.  1  is  the  genuine  one,  not  that  in 
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the  rest,  it  overlooks  the  ground  between  the  city  and  the  chap.  vii. 

sea;  but  it  has  its  own  special  view  of  the  valley  of  the 

Akragas  and  of  the  height  immediately  above  it. 

Next  in  order  to  the  west  comes  the  temple  which  bears  The  so- 

.  called 

a  name  not  only  unlikely,  but  altogether  impossible  and  Concordia. 

unmeaning,  the  so-called  temple  of  Concord1.  No  reason- 
able guess  can  be  made  at  its  pagan  dedication;  in  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  sera  it  followed  the  far  earlier 
precedent  of  the  temples  in  the  akropolis.  It  became  the  The  church 
church  of  Saint  Gregory,  not  of  any  of  the  great  pontiffs  Gregory, 
and  doctors  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  local  bishop  whose 
full  description  as  Saint  Gregory  of  the  Turnips  can  hardly 
be  written  without  a  smile2.  The  peristyle  was  walled 
up,  and  arches  were  cut  through  the  walls  of  the  cella, 
exactly  as  in  the  great  church  of  Syracuse.  Saint  Gregory 
of  Girgenti  plays  no  such  part  in  the  world's  history  as 
was  played  by  the  Panagia  of  Syracuse ;  we  may  therefore 
be  more  inclined  to  extend  some  mercy  to  the  Bourbon 
king  who  set  free  the  columns  as  we  now  see  them.  When 
he  had  gone  so  far,  one  might  even  wish  that  he  had  gone 
on  to  wall  up  the  arches.  In  each  of  the  former  states  of 
the  building  there  was  a  solid  wall  somewhere  to  give 
shelter  from  the  blasts  which  sweep  round  this  exposed 
6pot.  As  the  building  now  stands,  it  is,  after  the  Athenian 
house  of  Theseus  and  Saint  George,  the  best  preserved 
Greek  temple  in  being.  Like  its  fellow  to  the  east,  it  is  a 
building  of  moderate  size,  of  the  middle  stage  of  Doric, 
with  columns   less   massive  than  those  of  Syracuse  and 

Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxv.  36.  The  Lakinmn  Hdra,  at  home  at  Kroton,  could 
have  no  place  at  Akragas.  It  is  only  one  degree  more  out  of  place  when  a 
local  writer  turns  "  Juno  Lacinia "  into  " Giunone  Lucina" 

1  Schubring,  32.  The  good  Fazello  (i.  248)  is  answerable  for  the  name 
Concordia,  on  the  strength  of  an  inscription  recording  a  Concordia  between 
the  communes  of  Agrigentum  and  Lilybeeum  in  Roman  times.  Amico 
(i.  274)  knew  better. 

8  He  is  "Sanctus  Gregorius  de  Rapis"  in  Fazello,  i.  248. 

1)  d  2 
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chap.  vn.  Corinth,  less  slender  than  those  of  Nemea.     Again  to  the 

Thetemple  wes^  stood  a  temple  of  greater  size,  nearly  ranging  in  scale 

kids.  with  the  Athenian  Parthen&n,  which  is  assigned,  with  far 

more  of  likelihood  than  the  other  names,  to  Herakles1. 

Save  one  patched-up  column  standing  amid  the  general 

ruin,  it  has,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  become  heaps. 

All  that  is  left  is  a  mass  of  huge  stones,  among  which 

we  can  see  the  mighty  columns,  fallen,  each  in  its  place, 

overthrown,  it  is  clear,  by  no  hand  of  man  but  by  those 

powers  of  the  nether  world  whose  sway  is  felt  in  every 

corner  of  Sicilian  soil. 

The  These  three  temples  form  a  continuous  range  along  the 

Gate.         eastern  part  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  city.     To  the  west 

of  them,  parted  from  them  by  a  gate,  which,  in  Roman 

times  at  least,  bore,  as  at  Constantinople  and  Spalato,  the 

name  of  Golden,  rose  the  mightiest  work  of  Akragantine 

The  Olym-  splendour  and  devotion,  the  great  Olympieion  itself.     Of 

pielon*        this  gigantic  building,  the  vastest  Greek  temple  in  Europe2, 

we  happily  have  somewhat  full  descriptions  from  men  who 

had  looked  at  it,  if  not  in  the  days  of  its  full  glory,  yet  at 

least  when  it  was  a  house  standing  up,  and  not  a  ruin.    As 

it  now  lies,  a  few  great  fragments  of  wall  still  standing 

amid  confused  heaps  of  fallen  stones,  of  broken  columns 

and  capitals,  no  building  kindles  a  more  earnest  desire  to 

Its  pecu-    see  it  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  its  perfection.     It  is  not 

design.       on'y  the  vastness  of  scale,  but  the  strangeness  of  design, 

which  awakens  our  curiosity  to  see  this  huge  temple  as  its 

designers  meant  it  to  be.     The  Olympieion  of  Akragas  was 

from  the  beginning  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  that  to  which 

the  changes  of  the  fifteenth  century  brought  the  temple 

1  Schubring,  49,  6a. 

1  Diod.  xiii.  82  :  fUytcrros  &v  rwv  h  XuctKlq.  zeal  rots  lierds  obtc  &k6yws  Av 
(Tvytcpivotro  /card,  rb  piyeOot  rijs  inroartotots.  So  Polybios,  ix.  2J;  6  rod 
Aids  'OAv/iviov  vtvs  <rwr4k€tar  fikv  oinc  *t\7j<p€vt  tcard.  bl  rijv  liri&o\))v  koX  t6 
fUy*$os  oltf  ovoiov  raw  /card,  rijv  'EKkdSa  Sottti  Ac/vcofat.  I  believe  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos  alone  is  greater. 
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which  became  the  church  of  Saint  Gregory.  One  ancient  ghap.  vu. 
observer  remarks  that,  while  other  temples  either  have  a  oolumM 
simple  wall  or  else  are  surrounded  by  columns,  this  one  has 
the  wall  and  the  columns  built  in  one  piece  \  That  is,  the 
building  is  what  is  technically  called  pseudoperipteral.  There 
is  no  real  peristyle,  no  ranges  of  columns  standing  free  and 
surrounding  the  eel  la.  Instead  of  such  a  range,  there  was 
a  solid  wall  with  half -columns  attached;  and  the  same 
arrangement  was  repeated  inside  on  the  walls  of  the  cella 
itself.  One  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  what  seems 
so  strange  a  caprice ;  one  would  like  to  judge  for  oneself 
whether  the  effect,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  was  really  so  bad  as 
one  would  expect  it  to  be.  It  was  out  of  engaged  columns  of 
this  kind  that  the  graceful  ornamental  arcades  of  mediaeval 
architecture  took  their  origin.  The  great  house  of  Zeus  at  The  giants. 
Akragas  was  marked  also  by  another  strange  feature.  Our 
informant  mentions  the  sculptures  in  the  two  pediments, 
the  war  of  gods  and  giants  to  the  east,  the  taking  of  Troy 
to  the  west.  He  says  nothing  of  the  giants  who  were  there 
in  person,  the  giants  who  survive  in  the  arms  of  modern 
Girgenti,  the  giants  one  of  whom  still  lies  in  his  broken 
pieces  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Olympieion,  perhaps  in 
an  upper  story  of  the  cella,  these  huge  figures  were  set  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  columns  in  bearing  up  an  entabla- 
ture 2.  The  taste  of  such  an  arrangement  is  open  to  debate. 
Certainly  giants  are  better  fitted  for  such  a  work  than  the 
maidens  who  are  condemned  to  it  in  the  Athenian  Erech- 
theion.     But  what  in  the  small  scale  of  the  Erechtheion 

1  Diod.  xiii.  8  a ;  rStv  dWojv  fj  filxpi  Toix**  rovt  vtws  olto&OfxovvTOjy  fj  tciooi 
robs  cttjkovs  w€piXafifiay6yrojy,  ofrros  kiearipas  roirw  furix*1  w  inroarAacw. 
cw^icoiofuwvTO  y&p  ol  tciovtt  toTs  rolxots,  (£q>$€v  p)y  <rrpo7yvXoi,  t6  8*  Ivrbs 
rov  r*&  (x0¥Tts  Terp&ywor. 

2  Sohnbring,  57.  It  is  pawing  strange  that  Dioddrot  does  nut  mention 
the  giants.  They  oan  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ytyavropaxi*  in  the 
pediment. 
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chap.  vn.  might  pass  for  a  graceful  fancy  must  have  had  another 
look  in  the  vast  pile  of  the  Olympieion.  Not  one  of  the 
giants  is  now  standing  in  his  place;  nor  is  the  wall, 
raised  on  its  many  steps,  anywhere  standing  high  enough 
to  show  more  than  a  small  piece  of  the  half -columns,  those 
half -columns  in  the  depth  of  whose  flutings  a  man  might 
stand l.  But  many  of  their  vast  capitals  lie  around,  and 
nothing  about  the  temple  more  deeply  impresses  us  with 
the  feeling  of  prodigious  size.  In  the  most  brilliant  age 
of  Hellenic  art  and  Hellenic  freedom  it  was  the  pride  of 
Akragas  to  have  raised  a  house  of  the  chief  Hellenic  god, 
which,  in  vastness,  if  not  in  beauty,  outdid  the  elder  works 
of  Poseidonia  and  the  contemporary  works  of  Athens. 

The  temple      The  half -columns  of  the  Olympieion  appear  again  on 

pios;  a  very  small  scale  in  the  temple  of  Asklepios  which  stands 

outside  the  southern  wall,  between  the  city  and  the  sea. 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  columns  appears  in  the  temple 
which  forms  the  eastern  finish  of  the  whole  series  of  build- 

oftheDioe-  ings  along  the  southern  wall.  This  is  a  smaller  temple 
'  assigned  to  the  Dioskouroi,  Kastor  and  Polydeukes,  where 
four  of  the  fallen  columns  have  been  set  up  in  modern 
lines,  with  doubtful  accuracy  but  with  a  good  general 
effect.  Hard  by,  between  the  temple  and  the  wall,  are 
the  remains  of  a  smaller  building  with  columns ;  some  say 
another  temple,  some  say  a  stoa.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  near  the  path  looking  down  on  the  deep  ravine 
between  the  enlarged  Akragas  and  the  nekropolis,  stand 
yet  two  columns,  still  of  Doric  style,  but  which  are  held  to 
belong  to  a  later  date  than  that  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

of  Hephais-  They  bear  the  name  of  Hephaistos,  perhaps  rather  of  Latin 
V ulcanus.  But  for  that  name  there  seems  no  reason  beyond 
the  assumption  that  its  site  is  the  same  as  the  Vulcanian 

1  Diod.  zili.  82 ;  rov  fxiv  i/crds  fUpov$  kffrly  abrSnr  [rw  tci6v<vr]  1)  *t/M- 
<pif*ia  voter  (Uo<Tit  Kaff  fy  tls  rd  tit^vcpara  tivvarcu  &y$p4mvoy  Ivap 
l*6(t<r$at  ffwfta. 
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bill  which  has  a  place  among  the  natural  wonders  of  the  ohap.  vn. 
island1.     It  stands  quite  apart  from  the  southern  range, 
which  ends  in  the  temple  of  the  Tyndarids,  if  such  it  is. 
At  that  point  we  are  near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  The  fish- 
wall,  and  we  look  down  on  what  once  was  the  great  arti-  *° 
ficial  fish-pond,  now  a  small  and  rich  valley,  thick  set  with 
trees,  with  holes  or  drains  in  its  rocky  sides,  which  pass 
for  the  famous  Phaiakes  2. 

This  whole  range  of  five  temples,  filling  up,  with  in-  Effect  of 
tervals,  the  whole  length  of  the  south  wall  of  Akragas,  erange* 
must  have  formed,  both  from  the  height  above  and  from 
the  sea  and  the  low  ground  below,  a  line  of  stately  build- 
ings such  as  could  hardly  have  had  an  equal  elsewhere. 
"We  can  form  some  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  range  from 
the  two  which  are  nearly  perfect.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that,  close  to  the  wall  as  the  temples  were, 
their  whole  lower  part  must  have  been  hidden  in  the 
southern  view  as  long  as  the  wall  still  rose  to  its  full 
height.  But  the  vast  scale  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  must 
have  raised  that  building  high  above  all  walls  and  bul- 
warks. Reared  aloft  on  many  steps,  the  house  itself,  its 
half -columns  and  their  entablature,  lifted  the  line  of  the 
cornice  to  a  height  above  the  roof-line  of  most  English 
minsters.  And  yet,  noble  as  the  whole  range  must  have 
been,  it  must  have  brought  out  the  horizontal  line  to  such 
an  excess  that  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  ask  for 
a  Byzantine  cupola,  a  Lombard  campanile,  or  an  English 
spire,  to  break  it. 

While  Akragas  was  raising  these  great  works,  Selinous  Selinoua. 
in  no  way  lagged  behind  her.     To  the  modern  traveller 

1  Schubring  (70)  places  this  temple  after  the  Carthaginian  siege.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  call  it  "  Vulcan/'  beyond  the  supposition  that  the  place 
where  it  stands  is  the  "collis  Yulcanius  "  of  Solinus  (v.  23),  where  some 
miracles  of  the  fire-god  were  wrought. 

*  See  above,  p.  231.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Diodoros  gives  his  second 
description. 
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chap.  vii.  the  buildings  of  Selinous  are,  in  their  fallen  state,  the 
most  impressive  of  all  the  great  Sicilian  monuments. 
And  they  raise  our  wonder  higher  than  it  is  raised  by 
the  works  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  when  we  remember 
that  the  city  whose  gigantic  ruins  we  are  tracing  out 
could  at  no  time  have  made  the  faintest  claim  to  be 
deemed  the  first  or  even  the  second  of  Sikeliot  common- 
wealths. But  Selinous,  set  free  from  her  dependence  on 
the  barbarian,  flourished  like  her  sisters.  She  was  rich  and 
Gifts  of  the  prosperous,  and  while  her  citizens  stinted  not  the  adorn- 
tines.  ment  of  their  own  houses  \  still  less  did  they  stint  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  either  on  their  own  soil  or  among  the  holy 
places  of  Old  Greece.  At  Pythd  they  dedicated  the  local 
plant  in  gold 2 ;  at  Olympia  they  had  a  treasure-house  of 
their  own,  where  men  saw  the  graven  form  of  Dionysos, 
with  his  face,  hands,  and  feet,  wrought  in  ivory3.  On 
The  their  own  hills  they  reared  those  famous  temples  on  whose 

Spinous.0  ruins  we  still  gaze  with  awe,  and  within  whose  walls 
they  stored  the  wealth  of  the  gods  and  of  the  common- 
wealth 4.  It  is  one  of  those  small  details  which  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  times  of  which  we  write,  when  we  find 
that  modern  research  has  actually  brought  to  light  the 
cash-box  of  a  Selinuntine  temple  6. 

Of  the  general  position  of  the  temples  of  Selinous  we 
have  already  spoken,  as  well  as  of  those  wonderful  efforts 


1  Diod.  xiii.  44  ; .  of  tOuvovvrioi  tear  Uflvovs  robs  xporovs  cvbuftovovvrts. 
In  57  he  again  speaks  of  1}  i?  tcus  obciats  titfoufiovla,  and  of  the  temples  and 
4  lv  airrots  tca$i€pvp4vri  vo\vrt\€ia. 

9  See  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

*  Pausanias,  vi.  19.  7 ;  JuK*\i6rrat  &  ScAiyovrriot*  dWtrnpro'  /Aw 
Kapxrfitviot  woKtpqf'  *f&v  &  4  "rijv  avfupopdy  yfvtoBai  a<pt<ri,  (hjaavpbv  ry  kv 
'Okvpwlq,  Ad  Ivolrjaav.    He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  statue. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  37 ;  4}  h  roft  voms  Ka$i€pvfUvrj  roKvr4\tia.  In  Thucydides 
(vi.  20)  Nikias  seems  to  contrast  the  practice  of  Selinous  in  this  matter 
with  that  of  Syracuse.  After  speaking  of  the  resources  of  both,  he  adds, 
Xfrfiftard  r*  i\owrh  *A  V&*  &««t  rahk  tcai  kv  rot$  Itpois  4<rr2  2*\wowrlots. 

*  Benndorf,  Metopen,  20. 
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of  early  sculpture  which  date  from  the  first  days  of  the  chap.  vn. 
city1.  The  advance  in  the  graver's  art  can  hardly  any-  Sculptures, 
where  be  better  studied  than  at  Selinous,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  among  those  works  of  Selinuntine  art  which  are  now 
to  be  seen,  not  in  their  own  homes,  but  in  the  old  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Phoenician.  One  of  the  temples  on  the  eastern  earlier 
hill,  assigned  to  the  days  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  the  days 
of  the  recovered  Hellenic  freedom  of  Selinous,  showed  in 
the  forms  of  Herakles  and  the  fighting  Amazon  a  stage  of 
art  far  in  advance  of  Medousa  and  the  Kerkdpes,  but 
which  had  not  yet  reached  the  full  perfection  of  the  central 
years  of  the  century 2.  Lastly  we  come  to  the  great  days  and  later. 
of  all,  the  days  whose  fragmentary  story  we  are  telling,  the 
days  when  Selinous  dedicated  her  offerings  for  victory 
over  her  nameless  enemy3.  Then  was  carved  the  form 
of  the  sitting  Zeus  unveiling — it  may  be  Here,  it  may 
be  some  other — and  that  of  Aktaidn  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  hounds,  in  a  style  which  only  the  skill  of  Pheidias 
could  outdo4.  The  quarries  of  Campobello5  had  small 
rest  in  the  days  of  Selinuntine  freedom.  They  had  to 
furnish  stone  without  stint  for  the  great  temple  on  the 
eastern  hill,  perhaps  a  third  Olympieion,  less  vast  but  more 
graceful  than  its  Akragantine  rival,  but  which  was,  like 
that  rival,  hindered  by  the  Punic  invader  from  ever  reaching 
its  full  perfection.  There  indeed  we  see  the  Pillars  of  the 
Giants  standing  in  every  stage  of  workmanship,  here 
unfluted,  here  fully  fluted,  here  with  the  drums  standing 
ready  to  receive  that  last  finish  on  the  many  smooth  faces 
of  a  polygon.  And  in  one  small  temple  in  the  akropolis  Mixture  of 
proof  has  been  found  how  little  the  great  builders  of  Greece  er8' 
really  held  themselves  bound  by  the  fetters  of  pedantic 
rules.     The  newly-invented  Ionic  capital  was  set  to  bear 

1  See  vol.  i  p.  424.  *  Benndorf,  Tab.  VII ;  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  247. 

9  See  above,  p.  330.  *  Benndorf,  Tab.  VIII,  IX. 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
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Buildings 
on  the 
western 
bill. 


chap.  vn.  the  familiar  Doric  entablature *.  So,  ages  after,  the  Roman 
arch  of  triumph  in  the  Alpine  Augusta  shows  columns 
crowned  with  the  full-grown  foliage  of  Corinth,  but  which 
bear  up  the  frieze  with  its  triglyphs  which  would  not  be 
out  of  place  in  Selinous  itself  2. 

The  buildings  on  the  western  hill  doubtless  also  belong 
to  our  period.  But  they  still  need  the  careful  exami- 
nation which  those  on  the  akropolis  and  the  eastern  hill 
have  already  received.  The  apparent  arch  may  be  seen 
there,  as  well  as  on  the  hill  of  Eryx ;  but  we  shall  find 
it  in  later  work  at  Selinous  also.  Till  something  more 
has  been  brought  to  light,  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess 
that  the  newly-found  Propylaia  led  the  way  to  the  house 
of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily.  To  the  dedication  of  the  other 
temples  our  only  clue  seems  to  be  an  inscription  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  two  most  ennobling  conceptions  of 
Greek  mythology,  Phoibos  Apoll6n  and  Pallas  Athene, 
received  in  Selinous  a  joint  worship3.  We  have  seen  a 
work  of  primitive  Selinuntine  art  in  which  AthenS  herself 
appears  in  a  guise  which  we  can  only  call  grotesque  4.  We 
should  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  Apolldn  of  Selinous 
appeared,  as  he  did  in  ancestral  Megara,  in  a  lower  form 
still,  either  in  a  form  which  in  his  own  day  suggested  the 
works  of  Egypt,  or  of  a  hue  which  might  now  suggest 
Our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln  5. 

1  Holm.  G.  S.  L  294. 

1  See  Architectural  and  Historical  Sketches,  p.  310. 

*  See  the  fragment  of  the  inscription  in  Benndorf,  35  ; 
.  .  AAONOZFAIANOS 
ANAIA2. 
That  is  quite  enough. 

4  Benndorf,  Metopen,  Tab.  II. 

1  Benndorf  (36)  sends  us  to  the  temple  of  Apolldn  at  the  elder  Megara, 
as  described  by  Pausanias,  i.  42.  5.  He  there  says  that  the  god,  in  his 
character  as  TMBiot  and  Aacarrjipopos,  rots  Alytnrriois  paXurra  ioUcuri 
(odvotr  bw  tt  'ApxqyiTip'  kxovond(ov<nr,  Alyinp-itcois  ipyas  loTtr  tfioios' 
iptvov  &  w6vra  dfwlws  vtvoiijTai.  One  trembles  for  the  AyaK/idrtov  of 
the  'ApxvyiTV*  **  Naxos.  Vol.  i.  p.  326. 


Apolldn 

and 

Athene: 
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By  the  time  that  we  have  now  reached  the  Sikeliot  chap.yu. 

cities  had  grown  to  that  stage  of  artistic  developement  or  Private 

pictures 
artistic  luxury  in  which  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 

are  no  longer  only  the  solemn  ornaments  of  the  temple  or  8  nes* 
the  prytaneion,  but  have  become  part  of  the  pleasure  or 
pride  of  private  dwellings.  The  traffic  between  Carthage 
and  Akragas  seems  to  have  awakened  artistic  tastes  in  the 
Punic  mind,  and  in  the  day  of  Punic  victory  the  pictures 
and  statues  which  abounded  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Akragantines  were  reckoned  among  the  most  precious 
parts  of  the  spoil1.  But  Sicily  does  not  directly  con- 
tribute many  great  names  to  the  history  of  the  kindred 
art.  Damophilos  of  Himera  passed  for  a  teacher  of  Zeuxis  Damophw 
himself.  We  are  used  to  great  length  of  life  in  many  of  mera,  fl. 
the  worthies  of  our  story;  but  it  is  a  little  startling  to  hear  *'a^4  4" 
that  the  master  of  Zeuxis,  with  his  colleague  Gorgasos, 
painted  the  Roman  temple  which  was  vowed  by  Aulus  Postu- 
mius,  victor  at  Regillus  2.  But  a  temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and 
Libera,  was  a  specially  fitting  field  for  a  Sicilian  artist, 
and  chronology  may  be  appeased  by  the  easy  conjecture 
that  the  painting  of  the  temple  and  the  Greek  letters 
which  recorded  the  names  of  the  artists  came  a  generation 
or  two  later  than  the  building  itself.  As  marking  a  tie 
between  the  land  of  the  Latin  and  the  land  of  the  Sikel,  a 

1  Diod.  xiii.  90  calls  Akragas  wXovfftarrdrrjv  ff\€^v  ™v  t<Jt€  'EXA^/fay 
wSkiow  ytytyrjfiiyrjv  teal  ravra  raw  Iv  afajf  <f>i\oKa\ijadyraf¥  cfc  vavroiojv 
KaraoKfvaonaTOjv  voAvWAcuxp.  He  goes  on;  Kal  y&p  ypcupal  waftwKrjBut 
fjifptthpJCLV  tk  dxpov  Imtvovrmivw  teal  •wturroiojv  dvSpidvTOjy  <pi\or{x?°rt 
tcdrjiuovpyTHiivuv  inrtpdycuv  ApiSfjios. 

*  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  45;  "Plasta  laudatissimi  fuere  Damophilos  et 
Gorgasus,  iidemque  pictores,  qui  Cereris  ffidem  Romse  ad  circum  maximum 
utroque  genere  art  is  stue  excoluenmt  .  .  .  Ante  hanc  tedem  Tuscanica 
omnia  in  tedious  fuisse  auctor  est  M.  Varro.1'  On  the  dedication  see 
Dionysioe,  vi.  17,  94.  It  was  dedicated  A  1^7717*  teal  Aiovvcry  koI  K6py.  It 
stood  till  the  time  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  il.  49),  and  was  rededicated 
a.d.  17  **  Libero  Liberoque  et  Cereri." 

Damophilos  of  Himera  appears  as  an  alternative  master  of  Zeuxis  in 
Pliny,  N.  H.  xixv.  36. 
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chap.  vn.  tie  at  once  historical,  artistic,  and  mythological,  the  interest 
of  the  story  is  not  small.  The  renowned  pupil  of  Damo- 
philos,  we  may  safely  affirm,  painted  no  picture  for  any 

Works  of    Hera  of  Akragas * ;  but  in  the  sister  art  more  than  one 

Sicily!*  m  work  of  Myrdn  found  its  way  into  Sicily.  In  the  small 
temple  of  Asklepios  outside  the  wall  of  Akragas  Verres 
found  a  bronze  statue  of  Apolldn,  with  Myr&n's  name 
wrought  in  silver  letters  on  the  thigh.  It  was  the  gift  of 
the  younger  Publius  Scipio;  and  to  be  his  gift  implies 
that  it  was,  like  the  real  or  pretended  bull  of  Phalaris, 
part  of  the  spoil  of  Akragas  brought  back  to  its  own 
home2.     In  the  lesser  branches  of  art  Sicily  most  likely 

Vases.  worked  for  herself;  the  painting  of  vases  reached  its 
height  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  rise  of  rhetoric 

as  an  art  in  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  after  the  driving 

out  of  the  tyrants  8.    We  have  heard  of  Korax  and  Tisias, 

and  Tisias  has  the  credit  of  being  one  master  of  the 

Goroias  of  famous  Gorgias,  as  Empedokl£s  was  another4.     Gorgias 

b.  0*488-    °^  I^o^tinoi,  if  we  can  accept  dates  which  sober  writers 

380'  have  accepted,  was  the  most  long-lived  of  the  long-lived 

worthies  of  Sicily  6.     In  the  term  of  a  hundred  and  eight 

1  See  above,  p.  402. 

*  Cic.  Veir.  iv.  43 ;  "  Agrigento  nonne  ejusdem  P.  Sdpionis  monumen- 
tum,  signum  Apollinis  puloherrimum,  cujus  in  femine  literuHs  nrioiitas 
argenteis  nomen  Myronis  erat  inscriptum,  ex  .ASsculapii  religiosissimo 
fano  sustulisti  ? "  He  mentions  other  statues  which  Scipio  brought  back 
from  Carthage ;  but  they  need  not  all  have  been  of  the  same  antiquity. 
There  was  (iv.  2)  another  work  of  Myrdn  in  the  possession  of  Gaius  Heius, 
"  Mamertinus,"  a  marble  Eros  and  a  bronze  Hdrakles  in  one. 

9  See  above,  p.  329.  *  Diog.  Laert  viii.  2.  3. 

5  Holm  (i.  435)  seems  not  to  doubt.  Diogenes  (a.  s.)  gives  him  109 
years.  Luoian  (Maorobii,  23)  outs  him  down  to  108;  but  adds,  Tpo^rjt 
&vo<rx6p*ros  It€\(vtt}<T€}  Uke  Isokrates,  when  ten  years  younger.  Paueanias 
(vi.  17.  9)  haa  the  lowest  figure,  105.  Cicero  (De  Sen.  5)  who  gives  him 
407,  makes  him  work  till  the  end,  and  say  ''Nihil  habeo  quod  aocusem 
senectutem."    One  may  set  this  against  Lucian*s  story. 
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years,  he  could  remember  the  joint  day  of  Himera  and  chap.  vii. 
Salamis,  and  he  lived  to  hear  how  the  banners  of  Syracuse 
were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Motya,  and  how  the  boundary 
of  Hellas  again  fell  back  to  the  Halykos.     He  saw  what, 
beside  him,  we  hardly  venture  to  call  the  old  age  of  Xeno- 
phanes  and  SimonidSs1.      He  had  in  Isokratcs  a  scholar 
who,  if  he  had  not  so  unfairly  cut  short  his  own  term, 
might  perhaps  have  rivalled  his  master  in  length  of  days  f . 
So  long  a  life   is  happily  divided  between  two  marked  Two 
periods  of  our  story.    His  famous  embassy  to  Athens  stands  Gorgi*/0 
on  the  boundary  of  those  periods,  and  it  equally  marks  llfe»    QQ 
a  division  in  his  own  life.      Sixty  years  he  spent  in  his 4a7t BC- 
native  island.     Having  once  played  a  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Greece,  he  became  for  forty-eight   years   more 
a  citizen  of  the  wider  world  which   he   had    helped  to 
call  into  being3.     In  that  character  he  has  had  the  ill- 
luck   to   fall   into  the   hands  of  one  of  the   great   dis- 
pensers of  the  world's  applause.      The  name  of  Gorgias  Gorgias 
is  perhaps  best  known  because  he  and  his  scholar  Polos 
of  Akragas4  were  chosen  by  Plato  as  two  of  the  many 
victims  to  be  offered  up  to  the  glory  of  his  own  master. 
Prom  one  disciple  of  Sokrates  we  may  appeal  to  another 
who   knew  the   practical    side   of   life   somewhat    better. 
Xenophon  has  told  us  how  the  Boiotian  Proxenos,  wishing  Gorgias 
to  make  himself  capable  of  great  deeds,  became  a  scholar  Proxe^. 
of  Leontine  Gorgias,  and  tarried  with  him  till  he  deemed 
himself  fit  to  undertake  the   rule  of  men5.     One  may 

1  See  above,  p.  261. 

1  Plat.  Vit.  x.  Or.  1.     Isokrates  also  heard  Tisias. 

*  He  did  not  whoHy  forsake  Sicily  (see  Plut.  de  Gen.  Sac.  13^;  but  we 
hear  of  him  in  various  places ;  and  as  he  visited  lason  of  Pherai  as  tyrant, 
it  most  have  been  at  the  very  end  of  his  life. 

*  Polos  is  a  well-known  character  in  the  Platonic  Gorgias.  He  is 
said,  as  weU  as  his  master,  to  have  harangued  at  Olytnpia;  Lucian, 
Herod.  3. 

5  The  words  of  Xenophon  ( Anab.  ii.  6)  are  well  worth  notice ;  Tlp6£€vot 
6  Boidmos,  (v0vs  filv  /Atipanov  &v,  lv*$vptt  ytyiffOcu  dvijp  rd  ftty^Xa  wp&r- 
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chap.  vn.  perhaps  doubt  whether  the  rule  of  men  can  be  taught  at 
all;  yet  Proxenos,  as  his  comrade  paints  him,  must  have 
been  no  ill  judge  of  such  matters.     At  all  events  we  know 

b.  c.  427.  that,  when  Gorgias  went  to  Athens,  it  was  as  the  envoy 
of  the  Leontine  people;  and  his  voice,  if  in  the  end  it 
wrought  woe  alike  to  Sicily  and  Athens,  at  least  worked 
mightily  at  the  time  for  the  cause  which  he  came  to  plead. 
At  a  later  day,  as  we  all  know,  Plato  went  to  Sicily.  But 
he  did  not  go  on  the  errand  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, and  the  chief  result  of  his  coming  was  to  make  a 
tyrant  amuse  himself  for  a  moment  by  drawing  circles  and 
triangles  in  the  sand 1. 

Writings  But  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  and  Proxenos,  so  far  as  he 
^^'  concerns  Sicilian  history,  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  We  have 
as  yet  to  deal  with  the  citizen  of  Leontinoi  who  shares 
with  his  Syracusan  predecessor  Korax  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  having  invented  rhetoric  as  an  art.  He  had  also  his 
speculative  notions ;  and  he  committed  them  to  writing  in 
more  than  one  book.  But  a  treatise  of  Things  that  are 
not  cannot  have  had  much  influence  on  human  affairs2, 

His  teach-  while  the  rhetorical  side  of  Gorgias  had  a  real  practical 

rhetoric,  bearing  on  the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  all  Greece.  If 
not  the  inventor  of  artificial  eloquence,  he  was  at  least  its 
most  renowned  teacher.  In  his  earlier  days  he  founded 
a  school  of  Sicilian  eloquence,  the  earliest  school  of  Greek 
eloquence.  In  his  old  age  he  spread  his  influence  over 
the  whole  Hellenic  world.  It  is  a  fair  question  how  far 
that  influence  was  for  good,  whether  the  artificial  rhetoric 
which   he  brought   in  was  a  real  improvement   on  the 

rcir  bcavSs.  teal  8id  raxrrqv  kvtOvfifav  ttaMrc  Topytq  tyyvpiov  rf  Acopr/rp. 
ivtl  &  ffwtyivtro  bcelvy,  Uavbs  fjlh]  ro/u'<rar  ttvcu  teat  fyx*"* 

1  Pint.  Dion.  13.  # 

1  I  do  not  undertake  to  go  deeper  into  these  matters  than  Isokrate's, 
Helen.  3;  vfc  y&p  &v  t«  intfp&LkoiTo  Topylar  rbv  roX^aavra  \4ytiP  &s 
o&fcv  ratv  Stray  forty ;  One  cannot  keep  down  the  thought  of  two  familiar 
lines  of  Byron. 
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inborn  power  of  speech  which  Thucydides  sets  down  as  chap.  vu. 
the  marked  gift  of  Themistokles l.  The  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ  was  perhaps  not  the  only  age  in  which  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  rage  for  teaching,  a  rash  to  seek  at 
the  hands  of  others  for  that  knowledge  which  is  more 
really  precious  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  man's  own  thought, 
reading,  and  experience.  But  Gorgias  and  the  other  pro- 
fessional teachers  of  his  age,  if  they  adapted  themselves 
to  the  fashion  of  their  times,  supplied  a  demand  of  their 
times,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  supplied 
it  otherwise  than  honourably.  The  battle  of  the  sophists,  Sophists 
like  that  of  the  demagogues,  has  been  fought  once  for  all  ^o^. 
by  the  historian  of  Greek  democracy.  Gorgias  moreover 
declined  the  name  of  sophist;  he  was  no  sophist,  but  a 
rhetor.  In  the  prose  iambics  2  of  their  enemy,  the  unpardon- 
able sin  of  the  whole  class  of  sophists  and  rhetoricians, 
that  is  of  professional  teachers  of  every  class,  was  that 
they  took  money  for  their  teaching.  If  what  they  taught 
was  worth  the  price,  their  traffic  was  at  least  a  more 
worthy  one  than  that  of  the  poets  who  sang  the  praises  of 
tyrants  for  hire.  But  this  side  of  Gorgias  and  his  fellows  Personal 
is  simply  endless.  Let  us  rather  think  of  the  man  who  £f  Gorgias. 
could  not  only  say  that  he  had  given  eighty  years  to 
thought 3,  but  who,  when  asked  how  he  was  able  to  live 
so  much  longer  than  other  men,  could  say  that  he  had 
never  done  anything  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  4.  He  made 
money  freely;  but  he  lived  a  simple  life.  After  his  great 
panegyric  at  Olympia,  calling  the  Greeks  to  peace  at  home 

1  Thuc.  i.  138. 

1  A  then.  xi.  113;  \4y*rcu  Zi  fc  tal  6  Topyias  afofo  drayvovs  to>  6p&- 
wpo*  afrry  ZiaXoyov  vpbt  rdtn  crvrf)$€ts  (<fnjf  <fe  ica\Sn  ot&t  Ukdrojy  tafifttfar. 
Directly  after  he  calls  him  tcaXbv  tal  viov  twtw  'kp\iKoxov. 

'  Athen.  xii.  71  ;  &ct  t6  <raxpp6vort  (rjv  <rx*lbv  dyZo-fjKovra  try  rf  (ppovtfr 
<rvv€&ioxT(. 

*  lb. ;  Ire/  tij  afirbv  1jp*TO  rlvi  hairy  xpwp<vos  oCron  i/«ftcXw?  teal  /icrd 
al<jM}<T€<ut  roaovrov  XP^V0V  (fa*i*v9  Mlv  v&vort,  tt**v,  ^dovrjs  Utictv 
vpa(as. 
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chap.  vn.  and  war  with  the  barbarian,  a  scoffer  jeered  at  him  with 
mocking  words.  How  could  he  hope  to  keep  all  Hellas  in 
peace  when  he  could  not  keep  peace  in  his  own  household 
of  three  ?  For  the  household  of  Gorgias  consisted  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  one  female  slave,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  discord  and  jealousy  had  crept  in  among  them  *. 
S6phr$n  If  Plato  did  somewhat  less  than  justice  to  the  Sicilian 

mimes.  teacher  of  oratory,  he  made  up  for  it  somewhat,  as  far  as 
the  island  was  concerned,  by  his  special  fondness  for  the 
mimes  of  S&phron  of  Syracuse,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
kept  under  his  pillow2.  The  mime  seems  to  have  been 
strictly  a  performance  without  words,  of  which  the  exhi- 
bition made  by  the  Syracusan  in  the  Symposion  of  Xenophdn 
has  been  quoted  as  an  example  3.  Sdphr&n,  a  man  of  our 
period,  was  the  first  who  turned  the  popular  amusement 
into  a  species  of  literary  composition4;  the  mime  was 
reckoned  among  Sicilian  inventions 5.  It  remained  an  es- 
sentially popular  exhibition ;  its  language  was  the  popular 
speech,  and  its  material  was  found  in  popular  tales  and 
manners.  The  mimes  seem  to  have  kept  quite  aloof  from 
public  affairs,  and  nothing  bearing  on  history  can  be  found 
in  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  6. 


1  Pint.  Conj.  Pwec.  43.  The  mocker  is  Melanthos.  It  is  abided,  ijr  yap, 
dts  loiK€,Tis  Ipan  tow  Topylov  ttal  (rjXorvwia  ryjs  ywcuteds  wpbs  r6  Stpavwri&ioy . 
(The  Plato  revealed  to  us  by  Diogenes  Laertios  could  throw  no  stones.) 
The  Olympic  harangue  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  Gorgias.  Would  not 
his  simple  life  rather  belong  to  the  first  t 

9  So  says  Souidas,  and  Diogenes,  iii.  13. 

3  See  above,  p.  398,  and  the  Article  Sophron  in  Diet.  Biog. 

*  Aristotle  (Poet.  1)  seems  to  doubt  whether  to  reckon  them  as  verse  or 
prose ;  oitew  yap  hv  tx<*iuv  h»opilutai  /coiriv  root  "X&ppwot  *al  Bcr4pxov 
fdftovt  ml  robt  "Xot/cpartitobs  \6yovs. 

5  Solinus  (v.  14,  15)  reckons  them  among  "quidquid  Sicilia  gignit." 
"  Hie  primum  inventa  oomoedia  ;  hie  et  oavillatio  mimica  in  scena  stetit." 

•  Athenaios  (vii.  66,  76)  has  several  fragments  and  references,  largely 
dealing  with  the  cookery  of  fish,  from  the  Qwrofrfipas  of  Sophron.  There 
were  (vii.  125)  fu/un  aydpnoi  and  yvratxuot.  One  fragment  refers  to 
the  shark ;  a  &  yaurfjp  bp.i<uv  icapxapias,  ttca  rivbs  MjaBc. 
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While  Sicily  thus  contributed  its   share,  and  a  share  chap.  vii. 

which  took   original   shapes,  to   the   general   intellectual  Visitors  to 

Sicily, 
stores  of  the  Greek  world,  strangers  from  Old  Greece  did 

not  fail   to  visit  the   stores  of   Sicily.     They  have  not 
indeed  left  behind  them  such  clear  signs  of  their  coming 
as  those  who  came  in  the  days  of  the  tyrants.     iEschylus 
died  in  a  free  Sikeliot  city1;    Pindar  lived  to  sing  the 
victories  of  free  Sikeliot  citizens  2 ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  visited  the  island  in  any  character  but  that  of  the 
guest  of  a  tyrant.     After  them  there  were  no  such  poets 
to  come,  and  there  were  no  tyrants  to  invite  them.     It  References 
does  not  appear  that  Sophokles  or  Euripides  ever  followed  the  tra- 
in the  track  of  their  mightier  predecessor.     Here  and  there  S6*1**118- 
they  have  a  Sicilian  allusion.     Ismene   rides  to  Kolonoe 
on  an  iEtnaean  steed  3 ;  and  in  the  Euripidean  Elektra  the 
Dioskouroi  speak  of  guarding  the  ship  that  has  to  cross 
the   Sicilian   sea4.     In   the  Troades  Kasandra  threatens  Euripides. 
Odysseus   with    Charybdis    and    the   Kyklopes,  and   the 
threat  is  carried  out  in  the  one  satyric  drama  that  is  pre- 
served to  us.     The  scene  of  the  Kyklops  is  laid  in  Sicily,  The 
at  the  foot  of  iEtna.     And  the  giant  shepherds,  with  their  Euripides. 
flocks  and  herds  and  milk  and  cheese,  have  not  become  the 
workmen  of  Hephaistos,  the  forgers  of  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus.     Still  throughout  the  play  there  is  a  disappointing 
lack  of  anything  local.     We  learn  that  we  are  in  Sicily,  at 
the  foot  of  iEtna,  only  by  a  few  utterances  of  the  word 
Sicili/  and  a  repetition  of  the  word  sElna  till  we  weary  of 

1  See  above,  p.  282.  "See  above,  pp.  299,  319. 

8  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  312  ; 

.  .  .  yvvcu\   6pw 

ffrtlxovtrav  J)fiwv  Zccrov,  Alrvalas  M 

irwkov  &€fiwoav. 

4  v.  1347; 

rib  5*  iwl  v6vrov  Xuctkbv  avovtf 

cwaovrt  vc&v  wpypas  kvi\ow. 

0.  Mailer  sees  a  reference  to  the  great  Sicilian  expedition.     But  there 

were  others  before  it. 

VOL.  II.  E  e 
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chap.  vn.  it l.     But  for  anything  characteristic  either  of  the  island 

in  general  or  of  that  special  side  of  it  we  may  look  in  vain. 

The  cheese  which  charmed  men  and  dogs  is  there  already, 

but  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  gifts  of  Demeter  had 

not  yet  reached  her  island2,     Galateia  does  not  show 

herself;  the  tastes  which  Polyphemos  professes  are  quite 

un-Homeric.      We  are  therefore  cut  off  from  the  sight 

which  a  play  by  Bacchylides  might  have  given  us.     We 

have  no  domestic  picture  of  the  Kykldps  ruling,  as  Homer 

and  Aristotle  paint  his  tribe,  over  wife  and  sons,  that  wife 

a  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  those  sons  the  patriarchs  of  the 

nations  3. 

Herodotus       For  the  writers  and  speakers  of  prose,  for  historians, 
in  Sicily* 

sophists,  and  rhetores,  our  island  had  greater  charms.     If  I 

have  taken  a  true  view  of  the  famous  embassy  to  Geldn,  it 
follows  almost  of  necessity  that  Herodotus  must  have  been 
at  Syracuse  4.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  charac- 
teristic airs  of  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the  Athenian  envoys 
may  not  after  all  come  from  a  play  of  Epicharmos.  Any- 
how the  colonist  of  Thourioi,  to  whom  southern  Italy  was 
so  familiar  5,  could  hardly  fail  to  cross  the  strait  and  track 
out  the  career  of  Anaxilas,  Hippokrates,  and  Geldn  on  the 

1  vv.  20,  6a,  95,  106,  114,  130,  366,  395,  660.    There  is  a  little  more 
point  when  in  298  we  read, 

7§5  y&p  'EWd&os  fxvxobs 
olxas  bw*  At-nrg,  tJ  wvpurrdtcr^  vtrpq, 
and  in  599,  where  Hdphaistos  is  called  on  to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  his 
craft  by  burning  out  the  eye  of  the  Kykldps.    At  the  beginning  Seildnos 
has  something  to  say  about  Enkelados. 

*  121  ; 

OA.  ffvdpowri  8*,  ^  t#  £«<ri,  A-fiutjrpos  (TT&xy*; 
XEI.  ydXaxTi  teal  rvpcici  icaX  ^\<uv  &op$. 
OA.   Bpojrfov  82  vwfx   ixovciVy  d/iwiKov  fio&t', 
XEI.  fjtciara'   roiy&p  d\apiv  oUovfft  xp6va. 
This  is  very  unlike  the  Sicily  of  any  later  age. 

*  See  abore,  p.  266. 

4  See  above,  p.  174,  and  Appendix  XIX. 

*  Herod,  iv.  99.    To  most  Greeks  the  Attio  illustration  would  be  more 
intelligible  than  the  Iapygian. 
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spot.     That  Thucydides  had  stepped  out  every  inch  of  the  chap.  vii. 
battle-ground  of  Syracuse  I  feel  as  sure  as  that  I  have  T^ucy" 
myself  done  so  in  his  steps.     But  that  concerns  us  not  as 
yet.     I  feel  nearly  as  sure  that  the  first  five  books  were 
written  without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  island  as  that 
the  sixth  and  seventh  were  written  with  the  fullest  know* 
ledge.     To  the  fruits  of  that  knowledge  we  shall  come  in 
time.     Among  less   illustrious   names,  and  more  strictly  Prota- 
within  our  present  range,  Prdtagoras  of  Abdtra  seems  to  g0PM' 
have  visited  Sicily  for  the  love  of  wisdom,  seemingly  with 
Gorgias  as  the  minister  of  wisdom  *.      Hippias   of  £lis  Hippias. 
came,  if  we  may  trust  the  hostile  dialogue-maker,  for  love 
of  gain.     In  a  lecturing-tour  in  Sicily  he  got  together  Hippias  at 
great   sums;    twenty  mints   were   the   contribution  of  so 
small  a  town  as  Inykon 2.     A  word  to  tell  us  something 
of  the  state  of  Inykon  at  that  time  would  be  more  precious 
for  our  purpose  than  either  the  speculative  teaching  of 
Hippias  or  his  skill  as  a  tailor  and  shoemaker.     Hippias  is 
made  to  speak  of  the  town  as  small,  but  not  as  barbarian. 
Was  it  in  his  day  a  Greek  outpost  of  Akragas,  or  are  we 
to  infer  that  not  only  Sikel  but  Sikan  towns  were  already 
so  far  hellenized  as  to  be  ready  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
a  Greek  sophist  ?    We  might  guess  more  freely,  if  we  felt  a 
little  more  certain  as  to  the  site  of  Inykon  3,  and  also  if  we 
felt  more  certain  that  talk  of  this  kind  is  any  authority 
for  facts. 

This  casual  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  Inykon  The  Sikeis. 
brings  us  to  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  present  survey,  the  relation  of  the  Greeks 

1  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  pp.  282,283;  Diog.Laert.  ix.6.  His  ship  is  said  to 
have  sunk. 

*  Hipp.  Maj.  283  (c£  p.  284);  d^K6fx€v6s  vort  cfc  2tKi\lav  . .  .  kr  dXiyqt 
XP&yy  vdw  v\iov  fj  vfvrf)Kovra  teal  licaibv  fwas  clpyac&ptjv,  *a2  If  kv6t  yt 
\oipiov  v&w  <ffwepovf  'Ixvkov,  t\4ov  1}  tttcoct  faros. 

9  See  above,  p.  112,  and  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

e  e  2 
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chap.  vii.  of  this  age  to  the  other  races  of  the  island.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  during  all  this  time  the  process  which  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  schemes  of  Ducetius,  the  gradual 
preparation  of  the  Sikels  for  adoption  into  the  Greek  fold, 
was  steadily  going  on.  As  for  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks 
towards  them,  we  should  doubtless  know  more  if  some  of 
the  plays  of  Epicharmos  had  been  preserved  in  full.  Among 
the  late  collections  of  proverbs  there  are  several  which  put 
Sicilians — Sikeloi — in  an  unfavourable  or  ludicrous  point  of 
The  Sikel  view.  To  late  compilers,  writing  when  the  Sikel  had  be- 
and  come  as  fully  a  Greek  as  the  Macedonian,  these  proverbs 

comedy.  were  most;  likely  understood  as  aimed  at  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  in  general.  But  when  we  see  that  some  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  Epicharmos,  they  put  on  quite  another 
character.  With  him  the  Sikel  would  be  the  Sikel  and 
none  other.  One  might  fancy  that  the  Sikel  was  a  stock 
character,  brought  into  the  plays  of  Epicharmos  for  the 
amusement  of  Syracusan  audiences,  much  as  Irishmen  and 
Scotchmen  were  once  brought  on  the  English  stage  for  the 
amusement  of  English  audiences.  Nothing  quite  like  this 
could  happen  in  the  Attic  comedy.  Athens  had  no  neigh- 
bours who  stood  to  her  in  exactly  the  same  relation  as  that 
in  which  the  Sikel  stood  to  the  Syracusan  or  the  Irishman 
to  the  English.  In  truth,  from  the  very  few  specimens 
from  whieh  we  have  to  judge,  the  conventional  Sikel  of  Syra- 
cusan comedy  might  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether  un- 
like the  conventional  Irishman  of  English  comedy.  That  he 
appears  as  a  thief  is  not  wonderful ;  that  is  the  easiest  of  all 
charges  to  bring  against  a  subject  people,  as  it  is  a  charge 
which  is  always  likely  to  be  true  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ruling  people 1.  Engaged  as  a  mercenary  soldier,  he 
professes  to  refuse  the  pay  which  is  not  given  him  2.     On 

1  Makarioe,  vi.  52  (Paroem.   Graec.   ii.    195) ;    6  XuctKbs  ws  touct  r^v 
i^cafuSa  vdpoaov  ol  SuvcXoi  KWfiqttodvrai  &s  tckirrai. 

*  Makarios,  Cent.  vii.  65 ;  SurcAds  trrpaTttmjs  fuffSbv  &w0cfrcu'   M  rGnr 
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this  head  one  can  fancy  some  rude  poet  of  Palica  or  Agyrium  chap.  vii. 
giving  the  charge  quite  another  turn.  But  the  Sikel  is 
further  brought  in  as  a  blunderer,  a  maker  of  practical 
bulls.  He  gathers  his  grapes,  or  perhaps  the  grapes  of  the 
Sikeliot,  before  they  are  ripe1.  The  land-lubber,  as  the 
Sikel  would  seem  to  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  coast,  goes 
to  sea  with  a  cargo  of  figs.  He  is  shipwrecked.  He  sits 
on  a  rock,  and  tells  the  still  raging  waves  that  he  knows 
what  they  want;  they  are  asking  for  more  figs2.  The 
wit  seems  poor;  but  wit  of  this  kind  commonly  is  poor. 
The  Syracusan  reporter  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 
embassy,  whether  Epicharmos  or  any  other,  had  found  a 
better  subject  for  his  satire. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century,  the  general  dis-  Sikel  and 
tinction  between  Sikel  and  Sikeliot  was  as  broadly  drawn  8t\ue  10 
as  ever.     We  may  say  this,  without  ruling  whether  parti-  ^P^ 
cular  Sikel  towns  like  Henna  may  not  have  been  already  guished. 
pretty  fully  hellenized.     At  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member the  fact  on  which  we  had  to  dwell  long  ago,  that 
the  undoubted  goddesses  of  Sicily  are  not  spoken  of  in 
any   Greek   writer  as   goddesses   of    Henna.     Nor    does  Henna. 
Henna  play  any  part  in  the  history  of  this  time,  so  as  to 
throw  any  light  on  its  relation  to  the  Greek  cities.     In 
this  age  Ducetius  stands  by  himself ;  it  is  only  in  the  next 

dnwOfiaOau  irpociroiovfiivojy  &  firjfah  avrois  ZiZoxJiv.  So  Mantissa,  Cent, 
ii.  80. 

1  Zenob.  Cent.  v.  84  (Partem.  Graec.  i.  153)  ;  XuctXfo  6fMpwei(vrcu'  iwl 
rSfv  ret  firjfavus  &£ta.  k\<wt6vtojv  kiytrai  ij  vapoifua'  fi*T<vr}v*tCTCU  ft  diro  rwv 
2itct\a>v  rcLs  dfiparrovs  ofupaxas  k\€tt6vtojv'  fi4fAtnjr<u  ravrrjs  'Enixapfios.  So 
Apostolios,  xt. 

8  This  proverb,  strange  to  lay,  is  referred  to  Alkman,  who  could  not 
have  had  much  to  do  with  Sicily  in  any  shape.  He  must  have  got  it  from  some 
very  early  Sicilian  source,  which  makes  it  even  more  valuable  than  if  it 
came  from  Epicharmos.  It  runs  thus  in  Apostolios,  Cent.  xiii.  6;  6  Xucckbs 
r^v  BdXaaaay.  Xitttk6s  rtt  <rv*a  &ywv  Ivavdyijaw  tt$'  dpwr  t^v  $6kaaaav 
dypiovfihnjy,  M  virpas  Ka0Tjn*vo$t  oTW,  <prj<riv,  0  $4\ttr  avica  9ikut,  'AXi/ictr 
82  6  \vpittds  ptfanjTcu  rfjf  vapotptas.  80  Zenobios,  v.  51 ;  Diogen.  Cent.  vii. 
5,  without  the  reference  to  Alkman. 
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ohap.  vn. 
Helleniz- 
ing  work 
of  Duce- 
tius. 


Evidence 
ofSikel 
and  other 
barbarian 
coins. 


Entella. 


Eryx. 


Segesta. 


that  Sikel  powers,  princes  and  commonwealths,  appear  on 
a  level  with  their  Greek  neighbours.  As  yet  the  Sikels 
are  barbarian  and  secondary.  But  their  increased  im- 
portance at  a  later  period  is  doubtless  owing  to  influences 
which  were  at  work  during  the  present  period.  That  is  to 
say,  the  hellenizing  process,  in  which  after  all  Ducetius 
himself  really  had  no  small  share,  was  steadily  going  on. 

The  clearest  outward  sign  of  this  process  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  coinage  of  the  Sikel  towns,  their  imitation  of  Greek 
models  and  their  use  of  the  Greek  language.  Nor  is  the 
process  confined  to  Sikel  towns  only.  Before  the  time 
which  we  have  now  reached,  Elymian  Segesta  and  Eryx 
and  Sikan  Entella  had  begun  to  strike  coins  after  the 
Greek  fashion.  The  coins  of  Entella  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Campanian  settlement  of  later  days, 
seem  all  to  belong  to  the  archaic  stage1.  Coins  of  Eryx  a 
little  beyond  the  same  stage  show  the  goddess  of  the  mount 
already  identified  with  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  but  accom- 
panied by  the  significant  hound,  not  the  companion  of 
Artemis2.  Of  the  early  coinage  of  Segesta  and  its  one 
illustration  of  the  speech  of  Segesta,  I  have  already  spoken  3. 
But  it  is  clear  that  about  this  time  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  adoption  of  Greek  art  throughout  the  island. 
Now  come  the  magnificent  Segestan  coins,  with  the  head 
of  the  personified  city,  the  hound  with  or  without  the 
hunter,  the  chariot  and  its  horses,  the  ears  of  barley4. 
In  these  cases  the  adoption  of  Greek  models  of  art  was 
accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less   degree  of   substantial 


1  Coins  of  Sicily,  60;  Head,  119.  They  have  the  man-headed  bull  and 
the  young  Herakles.  The  letters  go  both  ways ;  but  they  have  no  charac- 
teristic endings,  nothing  like  the  Elymian  BIB. 

9  Coins  of  Sicily,  61 ;  Head,  120.  There  are  others  with  Akragantine 
crabs  and  eagles,  and  some  of  the  SIB  coins  are  later  than  some  with 
NONIHVH3. 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  557. 

*  Coins  of  Sicily,  133  ;  Head,  145. 
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hellenization  among  those  who  followed  them.     But  in  the  chap.  vii. 
matter  of  coinage  Greek  influences  spread  themselves  over  Phoenician 
the  Phoenician  himself.     It  appears  that  before  the  war  of  Greek 
of  Himera  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Sicily  had  no  coinage  com8' 
whatever.     Throughout   the  fifth   century   before   Christ 
they  followed  various  Greek  models,  and,  during  the  time 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  Greek  is  at  Panormos  the 
usual  language  of  the  inscriptions l.     It  is  otherwise  at  Coins  of 
Motya,  where  the  coins  are  imitations  of   the  coins  of    ° 
various  Greek  cities,  first  of  Akragas,  then  of  Syracuse,  of 
Gela,  and  sometimes  of  practically  Greek  Segesta.     But  the 
inscriptions  are  far  more  commonly  Phoenician  than  Greek. 
Some  have  the  Akragantine  eagle  on  one  side,  the  Akra- 
gantine  crab  on  the  other 2.     Others  have  on  one  side  the 
head  of  a  nymph,  on  the  other  the  hound  of  Segesta  seizing 
the  head  of  a  stag  3.     But  while  these  models  are  freely 
copied,  it  is  significant  that  no  imitations  are  found  of  the 
coins  of  Selinous.     The  nearest  neighbour  was  the  border 
enemy,  the  Greek  city  which  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy 
of  the  Phoenician. 

To  these  coins,  as  evidence  of  Greek  influence  on  the  bar-  Evidence 
barian  inhabitants  of  the  island,  we  must  take  care  to  give  coine. 
their  full  value,  but  not  more  than  their  full  value.    We  may 
feel  sure  that  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenicians  they  imply  a  far 
less  amount  of  real  Greek  influence  than  they  do  in  those 
of  any  other  people.     The  Phoenician,  like  his  Arab  sue-  Special 
cessor,  could  adopt  and  imitate  European  art;  the  Arab  She1  pEJJ!! 
could  even  make  improvements  of  his  own.     But  as  yet mciftns- 
at  least  it  was  adopted  as  something  foreign;  its  adop- 
tion carried  with  it  no  general  advance  in  the  direction 
of  European  life.     The  Phoenician  remained  a  Phoenician. 
Panormos,  with  its  Greek  coinage,  with   many  speakers 

1  Head,  141. 

9  Coins  of  Sicily,  243.    See  Appendix  XXXIL 

*  Coins  of  Sicily,  243  ;  Head,  138. 
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chap.  vn.  of  Greek  no  doubt  seeking  its  twofold  haven  and  its  long 

street,  did  not  for  ages  to  come  become  a  Greek  city  in 

the  sense  in  which  the  Sikel  towns  are  now  fast  beginning 

to  become  such.     For  the  Phoenician,  like  other  Orientals, 

was  still  satisfied  with  his  Oriental  life ;  the  less  advanced 

European  was  already  willing  to  be  assimilated  by  the 

more  advanced.     How  steadily  that  process  went  on  we 

shall  see  in  the  general  history  of  the  next  century.    As  yet 

Effect  of     we  have  barely   reached  its  beginning.     The  career  of 

ofDuce-     Ducetius  and  the  events  which  immediately  followed  it 

tius.  ruled  for  ever  that,  among  the  European  elements  that 

were  already  in  the  island,  the  Greek  was  to  be  dominant 

without  rival. 

And  one  is  no  less  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  the  career 
of  Ducetius  and  the  events  to  which  it  led,  the  quarrel 
between  Syracuse  and  Akragas  and  the  victory  of  Syracuse 
over  Akragas,  which  ruled  that  Syracuse  should  hold  be- 
Increased  yond  all  doubt  the  first  place  among  Sikeliot  cities.  Those 
ofS^r»cu»B.  events  also  suggested  that  democratic  Syracuse  might  be 
capable  of  something  more  than  merely  holding  the  first 
place  in  a  company  of  free  and  equal  cities.  They  suggested 
that  democratic  Syracuse  might  hope  once  more  to  gain 
something  like  the  position  which  she  had  held  under  her 
tyrants.  The  fatal  instinct  of  dominion,  which  no  form  of 
government  can  keep  out,  began  to  be  felt  at  Syracuse,  as 
it  had  long  been  felt  at  Athens.  A  season  of  peace  among 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  had  followed  the  driving  out  of 
the  tyrants  and  their  mercenaries.  The  war  in  the  west, 
whoever  took  part  in  it,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  war  of 
Greek  against  Greek.  The  enterprise  of  Ducetius  had 
led,  first  to  the  joint  action  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  and 
then  to  the  war  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  the  first  war, 
as  far  as  we  know,  between  any  two  of  the  liberated  com- 
monwealths.    It  led  also  to  a  great  extension  of  Syracusan 
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dominion  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels  *.  Then  came  another  chap.  vn. 
season  of  peace.  The  barbarians  of  the  island  had  felt  the 
might  of  the  Greek ;  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
had  felt  the  might  of  the  Syracusan.  Carthage  still  kept 
quiet,  as  she  had  done  even  when  Greek  cities  were  waging 
war  against  her  Sicilian  dependencies  2.  She  was  doubtless 
biding  her  time.  In  Sicily  the  Greek  cities  were  begin- 
ning to  look  up  to  Syracuse,  if  not  as  their  chief,  at  least 
as  the  first  among  them  3.  Her  victories  over  both  Greeks 
and  barbarians  seem  to  have  stirred  up  her  ambition  to  a 
higher  pitch,  to  have  made  her  forget  the  rule  that,  if  the 
trade  of  enslaved  Syracuse  was  to  conquer  other  cities,  free 
Syracuse  had  no  calling  but  to  deliver  them  4. 

Again  our  knowledge  consists  of  a  bare  record  of  facts,  Warlike 
leaving  us  to  imagine  causes  and  objects  for  ourselves.  In  tbrnTof 
the  very  year,  it  would  seem,  after  the  death  of  Ducetius  SvracU8e- 

J     J  '  '  B.C.  439. 

the  Syracusan  commonwealth  decreed  the  building  of  a 
hundred  triremes.  The  number  of  the  horsemen  was  doubled, 
and  the  infantry  were  put  into  better  order6.  This  last 
reform  was  doubtless  specially  needed.  We  shall  see  some 
years  hence  that  the  horse  were  the  really  trustworthy  part 
of  a  Syracusan  army;  the  heavy-armed  fell  far  below  the 
standard,  not  only  of  Sparta  but  of  Athens.  To  meet  the 
cost  of  these  works,  a  heavier  tribute  was  laid  on  the  Sikel 

1  See  above,  p.  387. 

9  See  above,  p.  338. 

8  Diod.  xii.  a6 ;  rd.  tcarci  rty  2ut*\lav  <lprpnia)v  c7x«  tcaT&araatv,  Ka/>xi/- 
fovionv  fikv  TrtiroiijfUvcvv  <rv¥$^ieas  vpds  rlAwj/a,  avrStv  til  rwv  tcaTci  tt)v 
1iK(Kiav  it6\(ojv  *Ek\7)yl&vv  rijv  Ijycfwvlar  Xvpcucwriois  criry*cxa;P7*vtwv,  tcai 
r&v  'AKpayavrivojy  pcrd.  rty  fjrrav  rijv  ywofUvtjv  vtpi  rhv  'Ifiipav  irorapbv 
<nt\\t\v/iivow  wpds  rovs  Xvpatcociovs. 

4  Holm,  i.  261 ;  "  Es  verschaffte  den  Syrakusanern  die  Gelegenheit,  die 
Stellung,  welche  sie  unter  den  Tyrannen  auf  der  Intel  eingenommen  hatten, 
als  freie  Burger  wieder  zu  erringen."  Cf.  the  extract  from  Strabo  in 
p.  166,  note, 

5  Diod.  xii.  30.  They  built  the  ships,  they  doubled  the  cavalry ;  the  words 
about  the  infantry  take  another  shape ;  i*<nt\4i<hi<rav  &  teal  rrjs  ir*{uajs 
tiwdfitwt.  * 
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chap,  vil  dependencies  of  the  commonwealth  \  Men  said  that  these 
tf  con**  S'6**  preparations  were  meant  for  nothing  short  of  the 
queet.  conquest  of  all  Sicily2.  In  the  wretched  meagreness  of 
our  authorities  for  these  years,  we  cannot  say  whether  these 
great  preparations  were  followed  by  any  action.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Syracusan  military 
reforms  were  the  beginning  of  great  events  both  in  Sicily 
and  in  other  lands.  They  must  in  the  first  instance  have 
Their  been  designed  for  some  Sicilian  object.  The  first  object 
that  comes  into  our  minds  is  operations  against  Akragas. 
But,  when  we  presently  come  to  know  more  of  Sicilian 
affairs,  the  relation  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  at 
any  rate  the  feeling  at  Akragas  towards  Syracuse,  as  shown 
for  instance  in  the  banishment  of  Empedokles3,  is  not 
one  of  open  enmity,  but  rather  one  of  grudging  and 
suspicious  neutrality.  Designs  on  Kamarina,  the  restora- 
tion of  Syracusan  rule  over  the  old  revolted  colony,  have 
been  suggested  4 ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  them  in  anything 
that  follows.  If  Syracuse  designed  conquests  in  Sicily,  she 
would  hardly  begin  by  attacking  her  Dorian  sisters.  For 
six  years  after  this  increase  of  the  Syracusan  forces,  our 
history  is  an  utter  blank.  At  the  end  of  those  six  years  we 
find,  not  in  the  narrative  of  our  Sicilian  guide,  but  in  docu- 
ments graven  on  stone  in  Old  Greece,  a  record  of  negotia- 
tions in  which  we  may  safely  look  for  the  key. 
Athens  We  have  seen  how,  twenty  years  before  the  date  which 

westward,  we  have  reached,  Athens  could  be  appealed  to  by  a  bar- 
barian city  of  Sicily  for  help,  it  would  seem,  against  another 
barbarian  city6.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  step  was 

1  Diod.  xii.  30;  Hpi\yArw  wapcurittv&s  Iwotovrro  <p6povs  toporipovs  rots 
farorc rcrypcVois  2<*f  Ao&  kntrt$ivr€t. 

*  lb. ;  ravra  8*  twfarror  Ikavoovpewoi  nasa*  XucOJar  iff  rod  hot*  6\lyor 
teareurrff<raffOcu.  *  See  above,  p.  354. 

4  Branet  de  Presle,  164.  But  he  seems  to  have  no  better  ground  for 
this  belief  than  a  misunderstanding  of  the  blundering  soholion  on  Pind.  01. 
v.  19.    See  p.  318.  •  See  above,  p.  339,  and  Appendix  XXXTT. 
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followed  by  any  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  Athens  chap.  vii. 
in  Sicilian  affairs.     But  it  none  the  less  shows  that  Athens 
was  already  looking  westward.    Somewhat  later,  the  found-  Thourioi. 
ation  of  her  Italian  colony  of  Thourioi  looks  the  same   '  ' 443* 
way1.     We  now  come  to  another  step.    If  Athens  could  be 
appealed  to  by  the  Elymians  of  Segesta,  much  more  might 
she  be  appealed  to  by  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  of  her 
own  stock.     Six  years  after  the  notice  of  the  Syracusan  Alliance 
preparations,  two  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  the  west,  Italiot  ^d  |**J°" 
Rhegion  and    Sikeliot   Leontinoi,  found  it   expedient  to  ^P*  with 
contract  alliances  with  Athens  2.     These  alliances  are  the  b.o.  433. 
first  step  towards  a  new  state  of  political  affairs  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  in  another  volume.     They  are  the  Increased 
beginnings  of  that  increased  closeness  of  relations  between  JjJhoid 
Sicily  and  Old  Greece  which  ended  by  drawing  the  cities  of  Greece- 
Sicily  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  great  strife  between  the 
leading  powers  of  Old  Greece.     They  concern  our  present 
point  of  view  only  as  a  comment  on  the  great   military 
preparations   of  Syracuse.     Of   events  we  have  none  to  Syracuse 
record ;    but   embassies   from  Rhegion  and   Leontinoi  to  the  Chal- 
Athens  point  clearly  enough  to  a  state  of  things  in  which,  JjjJjjJJ* 
if   Syracuse  had  not   actually  subchied  or  attacked   any 
Chalkidian  city,  the  Chalkidian  cities  had  at  least  begun  to 
live  in  deadly  fear  of  her.     We  have  taken  a  great  step 
towards  the  end  of  the  golden  days  of  Sikeliot  freedom  and 
well-being.     The  few  words  of  those  two  Attic  inscriptions  Beginning 
which  are  preserved  to  us  are  the  beginning  of  a  great  tale,  period. W 
They  are  the  first  record  of  Athenian  intermeddling  in  Sike- 
liot affairs.     They  are  a  short  preface  to  the  Sicilian  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides.     They  are  the  beginnings  of  a  course 
of  events  which  did  not  end  even  with  the  great  slaughter 
in  the  bed  of  the  Assinaros,  but  which  went  on  to  carry  a 

1  We  shall  come  to  this  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  See  Hicks,  Greek  Inscriptions,  56,  57;  but  we  shall  come  to  all  this 
again. 
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chap.  vii.  Syracnsan  captain  to  the  shores  of  Asia,  and  to  make  Sparta, 
acknowledged  chief  of  Hellas,  bear  herself  as  the  chief 
supporter  of  a  Syracnsan  tyrant  At  the  beginning  of  that 
long  tale,  we  shall  look  again  more  fully  at  the  witness 
of  these  records.  Then  they  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
period ;  as  we  glance  at  them  now,  they  are  the  end  of  one. 
Greek  Sicily  has  hitherto  been,  with  the  very  fewest 
exceptions,  a  world  of  her  own,  but  slightly  touched  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  elder  Greece.  We  have  now  to  see  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  take  their  full  share  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Greek  lands  beyond  the  sea.  We  shall  see  one 
Sicilian  hill,  one  Sicilian  haven,  become  for  a  while  the 
very  centre  of  the  strife. 

And,  if  deeds  like  those  were  soon  to  be  done,  the  men 

were  growing  up  whose   calling  it  was  to  record  them. 

Both  Old  Greece  and  Sicily  already  had  their  historians. 

We  know  the  acts  of  Hippokrates  and  Gelon  mainly  from 

a  man  of  Halikarnassos  and  Thourioi ;   but  their  acts,  and 

the  whole  story  of  Sicily,  were  now  in  writing  at  the 

Antiochoa   hands  of  a  man  of  Syracuse.     Antiochos  was  busy  with  his 

ciwef"^      Sicilian  History;    and  Antiochos,  we  are  taught  to  believe, 

was  in  Sicilian  matters  the  master  of  Thucydides l.    When 

Athens  made  her  treaties   with    Rhegion  and  Leontinoi, 

Thucydides  was  already  a  man  of  an  age  fit  for  action2. 

Contem-     The  events  of  Greek  history  press  so  fast  on  one  another 

men.  that  it  is  always  well  to  stop  and  think  who  were  on  the 

earth  together  at  any  given  moment.     At  the  time  of  the 

Rhegine  and  Leontine  treaties,  Hermokrates  and  Gylippos 

must,  like  Thucydides,  have  already  reached  the  time  of 

active  life.     We  may  be  sure  that  both  Philistos  and 

Dionysios  were  already  born,  though  they  could  as  yet  have 

1  He  was  general  in  B.C.  434 ;  Thue.  iv.  104. 

*  We  may  infer  this  from  their  action  in  B.C.  406.    Philistos  was  old  at 
his  death  in  B.C.  356. 
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given  no  sign  of  the  deeds  which  the  one  was  to  do  and  the  chap.  vii. 
other  to  record.  And  three  years  before  those  treaties,  four  b.c.  436. 
years  after  the  death  of  Ducetius,  a  man  was  born  who  was 
to  outlive  Dionysios  by  nearly  thirty  years,  to  hear  the 
tale  of  Timoleon's  victory  at  Krimisos,  and  to  die  because  he 
could  not  survive  Philip's  victory  at  Chairdneia.  Isokrates, 
if  he  never  visited  Sicily,  kept  a  keen  watch  on  Sicilian 
affairs.  It  seems  to  bring  the  ages  nearer  together  when 
we  remember  that  he  might  have  talked  to  men  who  had 
fought  at  Himera  and  who  could  remember  Syracuse  in  the 
days  before  Gelon. 
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APPENDIX, 

NOTE  I.  p.  8. 

Kings  and  Ttbants  in  Sicily. 

The  long  line  of  Sicilian  kings  and  tyrants  begins,  as  far  as  we 

know,  with  this  mysterious  King  Pollis  of  Syracuse,  provided,  that 

is,  we  can  safely  look  on  him  as  a  real  person.     The  question 

of  his  existence  was  discussed  long  ago  by  O.  Mtlller  (Dorians,  i. 

1 6 1,  Eng.  Tr.),  and  the  passages  about  him  are  brought  together 

by  Holm,  G.  S.,  i.  346.     The  most  important  is  that  in  Ath6naios 

(i.  56),  where  Hippys  of  Rhegion  is  quoted  as  speaking  of  a  certain 

wine;  fjv  [frioi]  U6KX.iv  t6v  'Apyctov,  bs  c/9acriXfvcr«  2v/>ax<xnW,  npwrov 

(Is    Ivpcucovaae    Kopiacu    c£    *IraXiar.      He    adds ;    cZq   av    oZv    6   irapa 

2uc*\ia>rais  yXvicvs  Kakovptvos  U6XXios  6  pi/SXivos  oivos.     Now  Hippys 

would  be  about  the  best  authority  that  we  could  get  for  any  early 

Sicilian  matter.     And  something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have 

been  said  by  Aristotle.    So  at  least  says  Julius  Pollux  (Onom.  vi.  1 6), 

who  seems  inclined  to  distinguish  Pollis  or  Polis  the  Argeian  from 

the  Syracusan  king.     His  words  are — again  speaking  of  wine ; 

Kai  nov  koI  yXvKvs  nAtor*  If  art  ptv  cVe  2vpaxova&vt  U6kts  6*  avrbv  6  Apyuos 

np&TOs  art<TK€va{€Vf  a(f>  ov  Kai  rotivopa,  fj  arr6  rov  SvpaieowtW  jSacriAcW 

IloXXtdor,  &£  'ApurrorcXijs  Xcyct.     iElian  also  (V.  H.  xii.  31),  still  on 

the  subject  of  wine,  has  a  reference  to  Pollis;    *a\  cV  2vpaKovacus 

nrfXXiof    tnXfiBrj  dc  air6  tipos  tyx&piov  /WiXcW.     The  Etymologicon 

Magnum,  in  the  article  BifiXivos  olvot,  quotes  a  line  from  a  comic 

poet; 

"Yfap  82  wlvu,  thv  W  0l0)avov  arvyn. 

He  then,  among  some  other  illustrations;  says,  *a}  iv  SuccX/?,  M 

*■ 
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nAXtdof  tov  1iKva>vtov  rvpawov*  tv$€V  aMju  rives  Ka\  tt6\Xiov  Kakovaip. 
In  this  last  passage,  instead  of  a  Syracusan  king  we  seem  to  get 
a  Sikyonian  tyrant ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  mention 
of  Sicily  that  for  2ikv<qpiov  we  ought  to  read  2vpaKoaiov.  But  in 
any  case  Pollis  is  here  called,  not  king  but  tyrant. 

Here  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
Pollis,  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  at  some  time  or  other,  and  the 
mention  of  him  by  Hippys,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Gel6n,  shows  that 
he  must  have  lived  before  the  Deinpmenid  dynasty,  that  is  in  the  old 
days  of  Syracuse,  the  days  of  the  Gamoroi.  In  those  days  a  tyrant 
of  the  later  type  seems  less  likely  than  a  lawful  king.  The  staying 
on  of  kingship,  or  at  least  of  the  kingly  title,  in  various  cities  both 
of  Old  Greece  and  of  the  colonies  is  plain  enough.  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  on  the  familiar  cases  both  at  Sparta  and  at  Athens.  The 
ApxQ>v  fkurikw  must  have  been  a  survival  of  real  kings,  just  as  the 
"  rex  sacrorum  "  was  at  Rome.  The  notice  too  given  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  1 49)  of  the  Argeian  king,  of  whom  nothing  I  believe  is  heard 
elsewhere,  is  very  curious.  As  he  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  two 
Spartan  kings,  his  kingship  must  have  been  something  more  than 
that  of  the  Athenian  archon.  He  must  have  been  a  true  successor 
of  Pheid6n,  though  his  kingship  may  have  fallen  away  from  the 
ideal  jWiXrfa  as  much  as  that  of  Pheidon  grew  away  from  it  in  the 
direction  of  rvpawU.  Pheid6n's  successor  Eratos  appears  as  a  real 
king  in  Pausanias,  ii.  36.  5.  And  what  concerns  us  more  at  Syracuse 
is  the  long  duration  of  kingship  at  Corinth,  down  to  a  very  short 
time  before  the  expedition  of  Archias.  The  abolition  of  kingship 
spoken  of  by  Pausanias  (ii.  4.  5)  must,  according  to  the  chrono- 
logers,  have  happened  about  747.  Its  memory  therefore  was  still 
fresh.  And  in  the  colonies,  as  the  oldest  foundations  were  all 
made  by  kings,  so  kingship  long  went  on.  So  it  was  in  most 
of  the  Asiatic  cities  (see  the  instances  brought  together  in 
Dunckers  fifth  volume,  in  the  Chapter  Die  Wanderung  der  Ionier). 
The  most  speaking  case  of  all  is  that  at  Ephesos,  the  existence  of 
Kodrid  kings  there  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  1.  3);  *a\  hi 
vvv  oi  e*  tov  ytvovs  6vopA{ovrai  ftaaikflsy  fyovrts  rtvat  rifihs,  irpoidpiav  tc 
€v  dyaxrt  Kal  nop<f)vpav  tnioTjfiop  tov  fiaaiXtKov  ytvovt,  aKttrtoua  avr\  acTf- 
rrrpov  Kai  t&  If  pa  ttjs  'EAfycriWa?  Arjprjrpos.  The  case  that  stands  out 
most  distinctly  in  history  is  that  of  Kyrend,  with  its  long  succes- 
sion of  kings,  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  sharing  the  epinikian 
praises  of  Pindar  with  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas.     The 
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attempt  of  D£m6nax  (Herod,  iv.  161)  to  make  the  royal  power 
nominal  without  abolishing  the  office  is  most  instructive  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  ancient  kingship  died  out.  In  Cyprus  too 
Herodotus  (v.  109-112)  records  various  Greek  kings,  and  we  find 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingship  under  Evagoras,  who 
(DiocL  xv.  9)  insisted  on  treating  with  the  Great  King  o>*  0a<nAcw 
/StunXct.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  also  calls  the  earlier  Cypriot 
kings  rvpayvot,  and  that  Isokratds,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Evagoras, 
many  times  (40,  64,  &c.)  applies  the  same  name  to  his  own  hero. 
But  the  use  of  the  name  rvpawos  proves  much  less  against  a 
man's  lawful  kingship  than  the  use  of  /WiXcw  proves  in  favour 
of  it.  The  Greeks  of  the  centuries  between  the  dying  out  of  the 
heroic  and  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  kingship  were  so  used  to 
Tvpawot  and  saw  so  little  of  real  0a<riXf  tr  that  they  used  the  former 
name  very  laxly.  In  almost  every  page  of  the  tragedians  it  is 
freely  applied  to  the  kings  of  heroic  Greece,  one  of  the  marked 
contrasts  between  their  language  and  that  of  Homer.  The  word 
rvpavpos  was  used  carelessly;  every  use  of  PaaiXtvs  is  likely  to 
imply  thought.  Isokrates  does  not  scruple  to  call  Evagoras 
Tvpawos;  but  when  he  means  to  speak  in  a  thoroughly  formal 
way,  he  calls  Evagoras  himself  0a<riA«w  and  his  children  &huct€s  and 
avcuram  (Evag.  88).  These  last  are  rare  words  in  prose,  and  this  use 
of  them  sounds  like  the  most  modern  uee  of  the  words  "  princes  " 
and  "  princesses." 

The  existence  then  of  lawful  kingship  in  Greek  Sicily  does  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  impossible.  We  must  not  build  too  much 
on  our  King  Pollis ;  but  we  may  fairly  ask  what  should  have  put 
him  into  anybody's  head,  if  he  were  not  a  real  person.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  at  Syracuse  at  least,  if  kingship  did 
exist,  it  must  have  been  a  restoration.  It  was  surely  not  brought 
thither  by  the  first  settlers.  Archias  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a 
king,  and  he  certainly  left  behind  him  in  Corinth,  not  a  kingdom  but 
an  oligarchy,  though  one  of  very  short  standing.  But  it  was  an 
oligarchy  made  out  of  the  old  royal  family,  and  one  to  which  the 
odd  phrase  of  Hvbpts  povvapxoi  (Herod,  v.  9a)  could  be  applied.  It 
was  a  kingly  gens  which  had  divided  the  kingship  among  its 
members.  And  the  restoration  of  kingship  in  a  colonial  state 
does  not  seem  very  unlikely.  The  aiarvfivrfrrjs  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  an  elective  king.  Pittakos  was  aunz/n/^f  of  MitylenG 
(Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14.  9),  and  in  the  well-known  verses  (Bergk,  iii.  673.) 
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he  is  spoken  of  as  reigning  (pcy&Xas  Mm/Aava?  /Sao-tXc  wr.  Cf.  Strabo, 
xiii.  2,  where  he  is  called  rvpawos  and  his  rule  povap\ia).  Still  I 
know  no  distinct  mention  of  a  Sicilian  king  other  than  Pollis,  till 
we  come  to  Skyth6s  of  Zankl6.  He  is  distinctly  called  (kunX*vs 
by  Herodotus  (vi.  23  ;  Zayickaloi  avrol  re  ko\  6  /3a<nXtvf  avr&v  rf 
otivofM  Ijv  2kv0t}s).  In  two  places  directly  following  Herodotus 
gives  Skythes  the  neutral  name  of  inv'vapxos,  but  he  nowhere 
calls  him  jvpawos,  though  he  applies  that  name  in  the  same 
breath  both  to  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  and  to  Hippokrates  of  Gela. 
This  really  looks,  as  Bunbury  seems  to  hint  in  his  articles 
u  Scythes "  and  "Messana"  in  the  two  Dictionaries,  as  if  the 
position  of  SkythGs  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  tyrant,  and  was  in  fact  a  survival  or  restoration  of  lawful 
kingship. 

The  usage  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  words  fkuriXcvs  and 
rvpawos  is  worthy  of  careful  notice.  There  is  a  delicate  distinction 
which  has  not  always  been  noticed.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  never, 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  gives  the  kingly  title  to  Polykrates,  bs 
cVx«  2dftov  inapaard*  (iii.  39) ;  but  he  makes  the  fisherman  (iii.  42) 
address  him  2  0a<nXcv.  Neither  does  he  give  the  name  to  Geldn, 
who  is  rvpawos  in  vii.  156  ;  but  the  Athenian  envoy  addresses  him 
in  161  &  0a<nXcv  2vprjKov(ria>v.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  a 
tyrant  did  not  venture  formally  to  take  the  title  of  /WiXew,  but 
that  he  was  pleased  when  anybody  would  call  him  so.  It  was 
much  as  when  Mr.  Glossin  forbore  to  call  himself"  Ellangowan,"  but 
gave  half-a-crown  to  the  beggar  who  called  him  so.  This  quite  fells 
in  with  the  usage  of  Pindar,  who  so  freely  bestows  the  royal  name 
on  his  Syracusan  patrons.  There  is  of  course  the  question,  which 
I  shall  discuss  further  on  (see  Appendix  XIII),  whether  Gelon  was 
formally  made  king  by  a  vote  of  the  Syracusan  people.  If  so, 
it  is  the  greatest  case  of  all  of  the  restoration  of  kingship,  as  it 
stands  quite  distinct  from  the  case  of  rulers  like  Agathokl6s, 
Phintias,  and  the  later  Hier6n,  who  took  or  received  the  kingly 
title  after  kingship  had  again  become  familiar  in  Macedonian 
times.  In  any  case,  if  Gel6n  did  ever  receive  kingship  in  a 
lawful  way,  it  was  after  the  last  mention  of  him  in  Herodotus, 
and  so  does  not  affect  his  use  of  the  names.  We  have  the 
fact  that,  while  Herodotus,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  always 
calls  Geldn  rvpawos,  he  calls  Skythgs  /WtXcw  and  powapxos,  but 
not  rvpawos.    Whether  Skythds  came  of  an  old  kingly  stock  like 
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the  Battiads  of  Kyr£n6,  or  whether  kingship  was  restored  in  his 
person  by  a  vote  of  the  Zanklaian  people,  we  cannot  guess.  His 
name  is  odd  in  either  case. 

We  find  another  king  about  the  same  time  in  Greek  Italy  in 
the  person  of  Aristophilides  of  Taras,  who  is  mentioned  quite 
casually  by  Herodotus  (iii.  136)  in  the  story  of  D&nok&les,  with- 
out any  hint  as  to  who  he  was  or  as  to  the  nature  of  his  kingship. 
He  acts  strongly  on  Dgmok&ite'  behalf,  as  a  real  chief  of  the  state. 
But  we  do  not  hear  of  him  again  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  story  we  hear 
in  the  usual  way  of  the  action  of  the  Tarantines,  without  any 
mention  of  king  or  magistrate.  And  the  most  curious  case  of  all 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  rvpams  and  pa<ri\*vt  comes  also  from 
Greek  Italy.  It  is  found  in  the  application  of  the  words  to  Telys 
of  Sybaris  (see  p.  88).  At  first  sight  Herodotus  seems  to  call  him 
indifferently  by  both  names  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  44).  But  it  has 
been  acutely  pointed  out  by  Busolt  (ii.  238)  that  he  uses  the  two 
names  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city  whose  tale  he  is  telling. 
The  ruler  of  Sybaris  is  pcuriKws  in  the  version  of  the  story  of 
Dorieus  told  by  the  men  of  Sybaris ;  he  is  rupayvos  in  the  version 
told  by  their  enemies  of  Kroton.  This  certainly  looks  as  if,  in  the 
traditions  of  Sybaris,  T61ys  was  spoken  of  as  king.  Yet,  according 
to  Diod6ros  (xii.  9),  T£lys  was  a  demagogue,  who  rose  by  the 
arts  commonly  attributed  to  demagogues,  and  who  banished  an 
oligarchy  of  five  hundred.  Is  it  possible  that  the  victorious  com- 
mons can  have  hailed  their  leader  as  king  ?  In  any  case,  we  must 
repeat,  the  application  of  the  name  jScunXcw  to  any  man  (save  of 
course  by  a  poet  or  other  flatterer)  certainly  proves  more  one  way 
than  the  application  of  the  name  rvpawos  to  the  same  man  proves 
the  other  way. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  clearly  was  for  several  centuries  in 
the  Greek  colonies  a  tendency  to  personal  government  in  every 
form  of  which  we  see  no  sign  in  Old  Greece.  It  is  in  the 
colonies  that  we  find  the  cases  which  look  most  like  a  real  keeping 
on  or  setting  up  afresh  of  the  heroic  kingship,  when  in  Old  Greece 
it  has  sunk  to  the  merest  survivals.  It  is  again  in  the  colonies,  at 
Katan6  or  at  Mitylene4,  that  the  alavfivffnjs  flourishes.  And  the 
tyrant  himself  flourishes,  in  Sicily  above  all,  in  the  time  between 
Hippias  and  Timophanea,  when  he  was  very  rare  in  any  part 
of  Old  Greece  and  altogether  unknown  in  the  greatest  cities  (cf. 
Arist.  Pol.  v.  4.  8).     The  latest  form  of  tyrant,  often  a  leader  of 
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mercenaries,  is  found  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  Old  Greece.     But  in 
Old  Greece  he  has  come  in  under  Macedonian  patronage. 

To  come  back  to  our  King  Pollis,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
there  are  others  of  the  name,  with  some  of  whom  he  might  be  con- 
founded or  identified.  One  of  them,  a  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
stands  out  in  the  broad  daylight  of  Xenophon  b  Hellenics  (iv.  8.  n, 
y.  4.  61),  and  actually  comes  (see  Plut.,  Dion,  5,  AristeidSs, 
quoted  by  Photios,  432)  within  our  later  Sicilian  range.  But  an 
earlier  Lacedaemonian  Pollis  or  Polis  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  migration  from  Peloponntoos  to  Crete  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  148). 
His  name  is  found  in  two  places  of  Plutarch  (De  Mul.  Virt.  8, 
Tvpprjvifas,  and  Quaestiones  Grsecas,  2 1),  and  in  two  of  Kondn  (Ph6tios, 
137,  141).  A  Pollis  who  goes  from  Sparta  to  Crete  and  a  Pollis 
who  goes  from  Argos  to  Sicily  might  seem  to  have  enough  in 
common  for  an  anecdote-monger  either  to  roll  two  men  into  one 
or  to  part  one  man  into  two. 

On  the  whole  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  as 
to  Pollis  and  his  Syracusan  kingship.  But  the  mention  of  him  is  at 
least  not  likely  to  be  sheer  invention,  and,  if  he  lived  and  reigned 
at  all,  he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  lawful  king  than  a  tyrant 
of  the  type  of  which  we  shall  presently  come  across  so  many. 


NOTE  II.  p.  12. 

TAMOPOI  AND  KTAATPIOI. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  the  chief  passages  where  we  get 
any  historical  mention  of  the  Syracusan  yap6poi.  A  little  more 
may  be  said  about  the  name,  and  about  one  or  two  references  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  historical  place. 

In  the  Parian  Chronicle,  52  (p.  18,  Flach),  the  Tafi6poi  are  made 
use  of  as  a  date  ;  &p\ovros  "AAJwyow  /***  K/urfov  tov  7rpor/pov,  iv  2vpa- 
KovacHs  &c  t&v  yca>n6p<i>v  kot€x6vt<m>p  t^jv  apxqv.  This  would  give  a  date 
of  590  b.  o.  Now  this  cannot  be  taken  to  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Gamoroi,  any  more  than  every  date  of  T.  R.  E. 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  year  1042  A.  d.  The  Gamoroi  had,  strictly 
speaking,  no  beginning  apart  from  the  beginning  of  Syracuse.  Still 
the  date  must  mean  something,  and  it  may  mean  that  this  was 
about  the  time  when  the  dpxn  r&v  ytvpopwv  came  more  distinctly  into 
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notice  as  such  by  the  beginning  of  opposition  to  it.  But  what  is  to 
be  made  of  the  entry  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  which  goes  just 
before  this,  that  which  makes  Sappho  flee  into  Sicily  along  with 
the  banished  yap6poi  of  Mitylene*  (2<xn<f>*>  ey  Mm/Xyifp  ei*  ZuccXtar 
fcXcwc  (pvyovva  <rvv  <t\\ois  okiyapxiKois)  1     See  p.  1 49. 

On  the  name  yapdpoi  we  may  notice  that  Herodotus  must  have 
got  it  from  some  local  source,  as  he  gives  it  in  the  Doric  form.  In 
some  other  writers  it  is  yt»fi6poi9  as  in  the  fragment  of  Diod6ros 
where  he  tells  the  story  of  Agathoklds,  in  the  Parian  Chronicle 
just  quoted,  and  in  Dionysios  (vi.  62),  where  he  makes  Appius 
Claudius  speak  of  their  driving  out  by  the  commons  as  the  last  piece 
of  news  ;  t£  rcXcvrata  iv  Svpatcovaais  of  y*a>fi6poi  wpos  r»v  ntkar&v  i£rjkd- 
Orjaap.  On  the  other  hand  JSschylus  has  the  word  in  its  Doric 
shape ;  Suppl.  616.  It  may  there  mean  land-owners  or  inhabitants 
of  the  land  in  any  shape.  Hesychios  under  yap6poi  refers  to  both 
iEschylus  and  Herodotus ;  ol  ntpl  ttjp  yfjv  nopovfuvot,  tj  poipap  dkrjx&rts 
rrjt  yrji'  fj  ol  <wrd  reap  eyycictv  TiprjpAivp  tA  kouA  bUirovrts.  This  would  be 
our  Syracusan  sense.  Further  on,  with  a  reference  to  Kallimachos, 
he  gives  y*«i>p6pos  the  sense  of  y€vpy6s.  Julius  Pollux  (viii.  109- 
111),  under  the  head  drjfiapxot,  has  much  to  say  of  many  matters, 
and  in  the  end  he  comes  to  the  ytoofidpoi  as  a  class  of  free  ceorlas 
or  bonder',  rpia  &*  fjv  ra  Z0prj  rrakai,  timarpilku,  yraftrf/XH,  brjfuovpyoi 
(so  Plutarch,  Theseus,  25),  which  seems  to  come  very  near  to  jarl, 
karlj  and  thrall.  Souidas  brings  them  down  to  the  same  level  as 
Pollux,  or  perhaps  to  a  lower,  when  he  defines  y*a>fx6pos  as  6  vtpH 
ttjv  yrjp  Korn&p.  So  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  explains  yf  a>p6pos  as 
yewpyfc  or  ycvn6pos. 

But  however  the  word  may  have  been  used  elsewhere,  at  Syra- 
cuse it  clearly  means  the  owners  of  land,  the  "  landed  interest,"  as 
opposed  to  any  other.  The  yapdpoi  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  received  both  lots  of  land 
as  their  own  and  a  right  to  the  profits  of  the  folkland. 

The  word  yap6pos9  in  whatever  senses  it  is  taken,  has  at  least  a 
clear  Greek  derivation,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  name 
of  those  slaves  or  dependeuts  of  the  yapApot.  who  helped  to  turn 
them  out  Who  were  the  tcvWvpwt  in  their  many  spellings,  and 
what  is  the  origin  of  their  name)  Herodotus,  as  we  all  know, 
distinguishes  them  from  the  typo*,  and  calls  them  the  slaves  of  the 
yap6poi  (viL  1 55)  ;  rove  yapopovs  Kaktopivovs  t&p  IvptjicovaLvp  (WccrdVraf 
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vtt6  t*  rod  bqfiov  ro\  tS>v  oifreripap  dovkcov  Kaktoptv&v  6c  KvWvpiov.  The 
typos  are  of  course  the  newer  settlers,  shut  out  by  the  yaptpw.  from 
political  power  and  from  the  possession  of  land,  a  class  no  doubt 
wholly  or  mainly  Greek.  The  KvXkvptoi  we  may  take  to  be,  not 
dovXoi  or  fteowas  in  the  very  strictest  sense,  but  serfs  or  villains  (in 
the  later  sense  of  that  word)  of  the  yap6poi,  dwelling  on  and  tilling 
their  lands,  a  class  no  doubt  wholly  or  mainly  Sikel.  We  read  in 
the  Lexicon  of  Ph6ttos  under  the  spelling  KaXXixv/xot ; 

of  avri  t&v  y*(op6pwv  iv  Sv/xuedWais  ycvoptvoi  iroXXot  w«  to  irXrjBos* 
ftovXoi  b*  Jjaav  ovtoi  t&v  <f>vydb<ort  a>t  Tifiaio?  iv  r .  60tv  tovs  vmp&okjj 
woKkovs  KaXkticvpiovs  IXeyop*  u)ropda0T]<ra*  te  airo  tov  is  ravro  owcXoVur 
irarrodandi  6Vrcf,  &s  'AptororcXijf  iv  IvpoKovoUov  woXirc/a,  opoun  rots  irapa 
AaKtdaifiovtois  EiXa>ai  koL  irapa  Qtao-akois  Ueviarais  Ka\  wapa  Kprjoi 
KXap&rais. 

One  would  like  to  have  the  passages  from  Timaios  and  Aristotle 
in  full,  and  specially  to  know  what  was  said  about  the  tfrvyabcs. 
The  name  must  mean  the  yafrfpoi,  when  the  brjpos  and  the  xvXXv/uoc 
had  driven  them  out.  Anyhow  the  analogies  with  Sparta,  Thessaly, 
and  Crete,  which  doubtless  come  from  Aristotle,  are  much  more  to 
the  purpose  than  the  attempt  at  an  etymology  of  the  name.  It  is 
curious  that  further  on  in  the  Lexicon  there  is  an  abridgement  of 
this  same  article  under  the  spelling  KtXXtxvpioi.  As  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  Lexicon  from  dduucpiros  to  errvwpot,  it  tells  us  nothing  about 
the  yafiopou  In  the  other  Lexicons  there  is  not  much  to  our  pur- 
pose, except  the  reading  in  the  note  to  HSsychios ;  KiXXucvpioi'  oi 

(1T€l<T€\$6vT€S  ytWflOpOtS*    Aot/Xoi  &    t)<TOV    O^TOi    Koi    TOVS    KVplOVS   t£*fiakoV, 

Souidas  copies  the  article  in  Phdtios,  and  adds  a  proverb ;  napoipia 
KaiWucvpiop  v\*iavs*  rovro  iXtytro,  thrort  irXtjOos  rjfaXov  ipxfrfjvai'  ol  yap 
jcoXXucv/MOt  dovXoi  Jjaav  irXciW  twv  Kvpiwv  avr&v,  &ore  kcu  avrovs  i£ifia\ov. 
So  among  the  professed  napotpuypotyot,  Zenobios  (iv.  54,  Paroem. 
Grsec.  i.  IOo)  has  KaXkucvpiow  irXciovs*  ovtvs  iv  IvpaKovvais  itkfiOqow 
ol  rg-cto-cXdoVref  y«a>p6pots  icdKkucupioi*  Mtv  irapoipuo&Sis  Aryov,  e?  irort 
v\j)6os  IfbWov  e/i^yai,  0V1  nXciov?  faav  t&v  icaXKticvpiw  ftovXoi  o«  fjaav 
ovrot,  icai  tovs  Kvpiovs  i£ifki\oV  rf  d*  alrla  rrjs  KXrjataos  avrmv  bUa  to 
iravrod&novs  cis  ravro  awt\$&v  &vr*  tois  Kvpiots  iyKcurOai. 

One  may  doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  source  of  knowledge 
about  these  m/XXvoioi  beyond  the  passage  in  Herodotus.  His  words 
seem  to  be  the  groundwork  for  the  one  fact  which  Aristotle  or 
anybody  else  had  to  tell  about  them.  So  it  is  with  Dionysios  when 
he  likens  them  to  the  Roman  clients  (rcXarcu),  less  happily  than 
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the  analogies  which  Ph6tios  seemingly  learned  from  Aristotle.  It 
seems  vain  to  guess  at  the  origin  of  the  name;  its  other  forms  seem 
a  lengthening  of  the  xvXXvpcoc  of  Herodotus,  perhaps  with  a  desire 
to  bring  in  something  about  tvptot.  And  there  is  also  a  notion 
of  multitude  which  turns  up  in  one  or  two  forms.  The  really 
important  question  is  how  this  seemingly  Sikel  element  in  Syracuse 
fared  in  the  later  revolutions.  As  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
&)fiof ,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  shpw  that  any  part  of  the  bfjfios 
was  driven  out  or  enslaved  at  the  entry  of  Gelon,  I  have  assumed 
that  they  abode  to  form  a  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse, 
a  class  which  doubtless  soon  lost  its  distinctness.  The  m/XXv/xot 
may  well  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  Hdlenisnxus. 

The  KvXkvfHot  appear  nowhere  except  at  the  stage  where  the 
yafripot  are  driven  out.  Of  the  yap6pot  we  hear  once  or  twice  in 
other  relations.  We  have  seen  the  whole  body  of  Gamoroi,  the 
populus  of  Syracuse,  sit  as  a  court  on  an  offender  (see  p.  14).  To 
their  driving  out  there  are  two  references  in  Aristotle's  Politics. 
In  v.  4.  1  he  tells  the  story  of  the  quarrel  of  the  two  young  men, 
which  he  brings  in  with  the  general  remark;  ylypoprai  ph  oZp 
al  crratrtis  ov  trepl  fwcp&p  dXX*  *k  pucpvp,  crra(na(ov<n  Ac  irtpl  ptyakov. 
paXiara  &  kq\  al  fwcpal  l<rxyown*,  Stop  tp  roif  Kvpiois  yrroopTat.  He 
then  adds,  otop  cnW/fy  Ka\  *p  Ivpaxovaait  cV  tois  apxaiots  \porois ; 
firrcjSaXc  yap  17  jroXirc/a  ex  bvo  vfavio-KW  araa-MO-dpTap.  Here  the 
dpxaioi  xp6voi  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  the  whole  time  of  the 
domination  of  the  Gamoroi,  though  in  this  case  it  was  the  very  end 
of  the  time.  The  words  ptre'/SaXci'  17  iroXtrcia  can  refer  only  to  some 
such  change  as  the  driving  out  of  the  Gamoroi.  Plutarch  (Praec. 
Reip.  Qer.  32)  also  winds  up  the  story  to  the  same  effect;  ov  ^v 

thrtur€  [the  wise  senator,  see  p.  38],  aKkh  *a\  €K  tovtup  vraaiao-apTcs, 
art  ovfiq>opait  fieyakatt  t^p  dpiorrjp  iroXirelap  apirpv^ep.  The  other 
allusion  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  3.  5)  distinctly  refers  to  the  driving 
out  of  the  Gamoroi.  Among  instances  of  risings  against  oligarchies 
{plop  tp  rt  rait  okiyapxUur,  brav  n\*iovs  Zhtip  ol  fi?  fitHxovrts  rrjs  no\i- 
Tilat,  Kptirrovt  yap  olorrai  cipai)  he  reckons  ep  2vpaKov<rais  irpo  rrjs 
rfkwpos  Tvpapp&ot.  It  is,  I  think,  plain  that  the  dispute  of  the  two 
young  men  was  the  occasion,  though,  according  to  Aristotle's  great 
distinction,  certainly  not  the  cause,  of  the  fall  of  the  Gamoroi. 
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NOTE  III.   p.  30. 

MH  KINEI  KAMAPINAN. 

The  fame  of  the  oracle  doubtless  comes  from  the  reference  in 

Virgil,  Ma.  iii.  701 ; 

"Fatis  numquam  concessa  moveri 
Adparet  Camarina  procul.M 

Here  however  there  is  a  clear  confusion  between  the  lake  and  the 
town.     Silius  (xiv.  198)  of  course  follows  his  master ; 

"Et  cui  non  licitum  fatis,  Camarina,  moveri/' 
Servius  tells  the  story,  and  quotes  the  oracle,  pfj  idvti  Kapdpipay 
aKtvrjTog  yip  ap*ipa>w,  and  adds,  "quo  contempto  exsiccaverunt  paludes, 
et  carentes  pestilentia,  per  earn  partem  ingressis  hostibus,  poenas 
dederunt."  This  may  conceivably  refer  to  the  coming  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  B.C.  405.  Souidas,  in  the  article  headed  /17  wwt 
Ka/Aapivoy,  says  simply  €/9Xa$»/0"av,  and  adds,  &0€V  17  napoipia  €ipjjrai 
M  tw  ttaff  iavrcw  fikafkp&s  t*  rroiovrroov.  He  says  further ;  tugs 
d*  (fxuri  (frvrbv  dvo-ttoVr  c&at  tt)i»  Ka/iapuw,  oZ  row  ickdBovs  draattofuvovs 
drjbtorcpov  8(cur. 

NOTE   IV.  p.  40. 
The  Temples  in  Ortygia. 

The  two  temples  in  Ortygia  are  well  known.  There  is  the  better 
preserved  one  on  the  highest  point  in  the  island,  that  which  is  now 
the  metropolitan  church,  and  there  is  the  other  nearer  the  isthmus, 
of  which  part  only  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  former  has  been 
always  understood  to  be  the  temple  of  Athene^  and  the  latter  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  temple  of  Artemis.  These  dedica- 
tions are  disputed  by  Schubring  (Die  Bewasserung  von  Syrakus, 
Philologus,  xxii.  p.  636,  and  Der  neu  ausgegrabene  Tempel  in 
Syrakus,  xxxii.  p.  361),  who  rules  the  higher  temple  to  be  that  of 
Artemis,  but  does  not  fix  the  dedication  of  the  lower  temple.  He 
is  answered  by  Holm  (Topografia,  p.  174,  Lupus,  93),  who,  success- 
fully, as  I  think,  defends  the  common  view. 

Schubring's  chief  argument  is  that  Ortygia  is  the  special  seat  of 
Artemis,  not  of  Athend.     She  was  Artemis  Alpheioa  or  Arethousia, 
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the  Artemis  out  of  whose  epithet  grew  the  story  of  Arethousa  and 
Alpheios  (Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12;  ZB*v  'AXfaivas  *Aprtfudos  Upbv 
*K€i  KaBtdpvJh)) ;  she  had  a  statue  hard  by  the  fountain  of  Arethousa 
(lb. ;  aAAo>f ,  Idpvrcu  yap  3yakfia  «rl  rrj  '  AptBovajj).  Artemis  therefore 
would  be  likely  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  site  and  the  one 
nearest  to  Arethousa ;  and  this  description  agrees  with  the  metro- 
politan church  and  not  with  the  temple  nearer  the  isthmus.  He 
remarks  further  on  the  early  style  of  the  commonly  called  temple 
of  Artemis,  as  better  agreeing  than  that  of  the  metropolitan  church 
with  the  story  of  Agathoklls  in  the  time  of  the  Oamoroi.  He 
argues  that  the  notion  that  the  head  temple  (as  the  one  that  is  now 
the  great  church  clearly  was)  was  dedicated  to  Athene:  arose  only 
from  misunderstanding  the  words  of  Cicero.  He  (Verres,  iv.  53,  55) 
mentions  both,  but  has  more  to  say  about  that  of  Athene^  His 
words  are ;  "  In  ea  [Insula]  sunt  »des  sacra  complures ;  sed  dues 
quae  longe  ceteris  antecellunt ;  Dianse  una,  et  altera,  quae  fuit  ante 
istius  adventum  ornatissima,  Minervsa."  In  c.  55  he  describes  the 
temple  of  Athene*,  and  the  pictures  which  adorned  it  up  to  the 
time  of  Verres,  at  some  length. 

Assuredly  the  passages  from  Cicero,  while  they  go  a  good  way 
to  prove  that  the  two  temples  which  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the 
two  of  which  he  speaks,  go  but  very  little  way  to  prove  which  is 
Athene*  and  which  is  Artemis.  The  orator  enlarges  on  the  one 
which  happened  to  supply  him  with  most  materials  for  his  indict- 
ment against  Verres.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  Ath6n£ 
should  have  supplied  him  with  his  chief  materials,  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  temple  specially  chosen  for  the  gifts  and  memorials  of 
the  rulers  of  Syracuse,  may  have  some  weight  towards  showing 
that  the  head  temple  was  that  of  Ath6n6.  But  there  is  evidence 
which  seems  directly  to  prove  that  the  temple  of  Ath6n6  stood  on 
the  most  prominent  site  in  the  Island.  This  is  the  passage  quoted 
by  Athenaios  (xi.  6)  from  Polemon,  which  must  be  given  at 
length ; 

HoXifiwv  iv  rq>  ircpl  tov  Mopv^ou  iv  IvpoKOixrait  <f>rj<r\v  iif  fapq  rj} 
vrjcu  irpbs  ry  ttjs  'OXvpitias  ifpw  ivrbs  tov  T€i\ov9  ia-x^pav  rwa  *2vaif 
d<f>  fc  <jnjo\  ttjv  icvXitca  vav&roXovaw  avairXdvres  p«XPl  T™  ytvtaBat  t^v 
«rt  tov  vt«>  ttjs  'AOijvas  d6parov  aorriba'  /cat  ovt&s  affrtaaur  eh  tt)v  Odkaacrav 
Mpaptap  Kvkuca,  KaBivrts  tU  aMjv  foOea  xa\  Krjpia  koi  Xifkurarbv  arfirjTov 
feat  5AV  arret  ficra  tovtwv  apwfuxra. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  the  words  irpbg 
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t$  t?£  9o\vpvlas  Upf  €kt6s  tov  nixovs.  Holm  in  the  Topografid 
(176,  186)  seems  to  leave  the  meaning  quite  uncertain ;  it  may  be 
a  temple  of  HSra ;  "  a  meno  che  quell'  Olympia  non  fosse  la 
divinita  eponima  di  quella  locality  greca  ove  si  celebravano  i 
giuochi  tan  to  rinomati."  In  the  edition  of  Lupus  (pp.  93,  104, 
244)  a  temple  of  Hera  Olympia,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  island, 
if  I  rightly  understand,  seems  to  be  assumed.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
in  what  relation  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Athene*  are  supposed 
to  stand  to  one  another,  or  how  anything  can  be  at  once  cV  <Upq  rjj 
yi)(T<f  and  cTcrfa  tow  Tiixovt*  If  one  could  make  'OXvpirta  masculine, 
there  would  be  every  fitness  in  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Athen& 
in  fop?  rj  vrjatp  as  standing  opposite  to  the  Olympieion  c*ror  tov 
rcixovs ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  get  this  meaning  out  of  the  Greek 
as  it  stands,  and  it  is  in  no  case  easy  to  make  out  what  the  exact 
ceremony  was.  I  used  to  think  that  they  sailed  from  some  point 
near  Polichna,  having  filled  the  cup  at  the  Olympieion.  And 
something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  Schubring  in  two 
other  passages  (Achradina,  pp.  40,  41,  and  Bewasserung,  628). 
He  holds  that  Zeus  oCpior  or  "  Imperator"  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  57)  was  a 
god  of  the  winds,  while  Athen6  in  the  Island  was,  as  Tritogeneia,  a 
sea-faring  power  (see  Preller,  Q.  M.  i.  123).  This  Zeus  of  the 
winds  dwelled,  not  in  the  new  Olympieion  of  the  second  Hierdn, 
but  in  the  old  one  on  Polichna.  He  and  Athen6  in  this  character 
were  thus  fittingly  brought  together  for  this  purpose.  This  all  suits 
excellently,  if  we  could  only  get  it  out  of  the  Greek.  And  Schu- 
bring is  further  hampered  by  his  theory  that  the  temple  of  Ath6n6 
was  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  words,  <V  &cpq  t£  v?)<r<p.  He  is 
therefore  driven  to  construe  those  words  (Achradina,  41)  "  gegen- 
iiber  der  Spitze  der  Insel,"  which  I  do  not  understand  as  applied 
to  his  site.  The  other  words,  vrp6s  r£  ttjs  *o\vfinlas,  he  translates 
"  in  Olympia  Polichne,"  which  I  am  still  further  from  understand- 
ing. I  am  not  fond  of  tinkering  texts  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand ;  but  one  may  sometimes  fall  into  the  lowlier  frame  of  mind 
of  thinking  that  what  the  author  wrote  must  have  been  different 
from  what  is  in  the  printed  book,  and  one  may  thereby  relieve  oneself 
from  the  task  of  trying  to  understand,  ffhis  seems  more  becoming 
than  either  to  construe  the  words  as  Schubring  does  or  to  call  in  a 
Hera  Olympia  without  further  evidence.  One  thing  is  perfectly 
plain.  Wherever  the  cup  was  filled,  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
at  the  point  whence  the  shield  of  Athen6  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
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The  reference  to  the  temple  of  AthenG  is  perfectly  clear.  There 
must  have  been  an  armed  figure  of  the  goddess,  the  highest  object 
in  the  city,  and  therefore  the  last  to  be  seen  by  those  who  put  to 
sea.  And  this  can  apply  only  to  the  site  of  the  great  church,  not 
to  the  site  of  the  temple  near  the  isthmus. 

It  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Artemis  to  the 
lower  temple  that  her  brother  Apollon  had  some  rights  there  (see 
p.  43).  This  appears  by  a  very  ancient  inscription  on  the  steps 
of  the  temple  (see  Schubring,  Bewasserung,  637;  Neu  aufg.  Tempel, 
363  ;  Topografia,  163  ;  Lupus,  80).  Jt  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Kohl,  Inscriptiones  prseter  Atticas,  p.  145.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  questioning,  into  which  it  does  not  concern  me  to 
enter,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription.  But  the  former 
part  seems  fairly  clear ; 

KAEOMENES  ETJOIEXE  TO  II 
EAONI. 

I  should  hardly  have  made  the  last  word  out  for  myself,  but  when 
experts  tell  me  that  we  must  read  KAeo/ieVij*  cjto/ijo-c  rq>  'An-AXcm 
(Schubring  seems  to  see  Gelon  rather  than  Apoll6n),  I  can  believe 
that  it  does.     And  that  is  enough  to  prove  the  point. 

I  do  not  see  much  strength  in  Schubring's  other  arguments, 
most  of  which  are  noticed  by  Holm.  I  am  always  afraid  of  too 
much  trusting  to  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar ;  but  I  should  certainly 
read  the  passages  from  them  as  implying  that  the  Upov  and  the 
ayakfia  of  Artemis  there  spoken  of  were  distinct,  that  the  statue 
was  close  to  Arethousa,  and  that  the  temple  was  elsewhere.  There 
is  surely  nothing  wonderful  in  a  temple — of  course  implying  a 
statute — and  another  statue,  without  a  temple,  in  another  place, 
belonging  to  the  worship  of  the  same  deity.  The  style  of  the 
temple  which  we  call  Artemis  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  style 
of  that  which  we  call  Atheufi.  But  the  style  of  Athene*  is  surely 
primitive  Doric,  quite  capable  of  coming  within  the  time  of  the 
Gamoroi,  though  the  style  of  Artemis  is  earlier  still.  Why  the 
first  founders  did  not  at  once  place  Artemis  on  the  highest  point 
has  not  been  revealed  to  me.  If  Archias  had  set  down  his  own 
memorials  like  Winthrop,  we  should  know  many  things  which  we 
now  have  to  guess  at. 
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NOTE  V.   pp.  43,  139. 

ACHBADINA. 

In  arguing  the  points  of  controversy  which  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  Syracuse,  we  must  distinguish  between  a 
question  of  words  and  a  question  of  things.  The  date  and  the 
application  of  the  word  Achradina  is  one  thing.  The  process  by 
which  the  quarter  commonly  so  called  was  taken  within  the  Syra- 
cusan  city,  and  the  possible  question  whether  the  whole  of  it  ever 
was  so  taken  in,  is  another  thing.  These  last  are  most  important 
points  in  the  history  of  Syracuse ;  and  we  can  come  to  our  con- 
clusions about  them,  whether  we  apply  the  name  Achradina  to  the 
whole  of  the  quarter  concerned  or  to  part  of  it  only. 

I  had  come  to  my  own  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  the  text,  when 
I  was  startled  by  an  article  by  Mr.  Haverfield  in  the  Classical 
Review  for  March  1889,  the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  the  name  Achradina  belongs  to  the  lower  part  only 
of  the  quarter  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied.  In  most,  if 
not  all,  plans  of  Syracuse,  the  name  takes  in  both  the  high 
ground  between  the  inlet  of  Santa  Bonagia  or  Panagia  and  the 
Latomiai,  and  also  the  low  ground  between  the  Latomiai  and  the 
isthmus  and  the  Great  Harbour.  Achradina  thus  takes  in  the 
whole  eastern  end  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse,  its  whole  face  towards  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  lower  coast  between  the  hill  and  the  isthmus,  in- 
cluding the  Little  Harbour.  Its  west  side  is  marked  on  the  upper 
ground  by  the  cut  wall  commonly  called  the  wall  of  Gelon  (see 
pp.  44,  1 40),  which  must  have  been  afterwards  carried  down  to  the 
Great  Harbour  at  a  point  which  would  take  in  the  docks.  Mr. 
Haverfield  argues  that  the  name  applies  only  to  the  lower  ground. 
He  holds  that,  "previous  to  415,  the  fortified  Syracuse  lay  to  the 
south  of  Epipola."  By  this  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  at  that 
time  what  is  commonly  called  Upper  Achradina  was  not  fortified. 
That  would  make  the  so-called  wall  of  Gel6n  later  than  the  year  415. 
He  says  too  that  "  in  no  passage  "  is  Achradina  "  described  as  an 
elevation  of  any  kind."  He  says  further  that  "  the  chief  writers 
who  use  the  name  are  Diodorus,  Livy,  and  Cicero ;  "  and  he  adds 
that  "the  orator  is  the  first  to  mention  it."  Yet  we  find  in  Poly- 
bios,  viii.  6,  how  Marcus  [Marcellus]  iwoUtro  to*  Mit\ovp  «rl  r^r 
'Kxpabivi)*.  (It  is  said  that  the  text  has  been  tampered  with  by  some 
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epitomator ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  as  to  the  word  which  con- 
cerns us.)  And  Livy  (xxiv.  34),  in  describing  the  attack  of  Mar- 
cellus  on  Achradina,  and  the  defence  by  Archimedes,  says,  "  Natura 
etiam  juvabat  loci,  quod  saxum,  cui  imposita  inuri  fundamenta  sunt, 
magna  ex  parte  ita  proclive  est,  ut  non  solum  missa  tormento, 
sed  etiam  quee  pondere  suo  provoluta  essent,  graviter  in  hostem  in- 
herent." The  Roman  siege  has  its  difficulties,  to  which  we  shall 
come  in  due  time.  Perhaps  the  words  which  Livy  uses  may  seem 
inadequate  to  describe  the  rocky  eastern  shore  of  the  hill  of  Syra- 
cuse. But  they  are  still  more  inapplicable  to  the  low  rocks  by  the 
Little  Harbour. 

Plutarch  too,  dealing  both  with  the  time  of  Marcellus  and  with 
the  earlier  time  of  Timoleon,  speaks  of  Achradina  in  words  which 
clearly  take  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  level.  In  Tim.  1 8 
the  Corinthian  Neon 

€KpaTT]<T€   Ka\  KQTtaxf   TTjV    X  €yO fltVTJV   'A^padtl^V,    t    KpaTHJTOV  c&fcei  Ka\ 

aQpavoT&roTOv  imapxfw  it}*  Svpwcovcrlcov  fupos  iroktas,  Tponov  riva  <rvy#c«- 
fUvrfs  «k  irXcuWv  7r6\(a>v.  €imopr)cras  di  Kai  airov  kcu  xpyparcav  ovk  dcprJKt 
rbw  r<brop,  ovft  avtx^PW9  ir<&>iV  M  r^v  axpav,  dXXA  <f>pa£du4vos  rbv  ircpi/So- 
Xov  ttjs  'Axpa&tvrjs  kcu  avvatyas  tois  epvfxaat  irpbsrqu  aKp6no\iv  dtf^vXarrc. 

"kKpa  and  aKp6no\is  here,  it  must  be  remembered,  mean  the  Island 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  352). 

In  the  Life  of  Marcellus  (18)  the  name  of  Achradina  yet  more 
distinctly  takes  in  all  Syracuse  on  the  mainland,  except  Tycha  and 
Neapolis — which  last  name  most  likely  means  Temenites.  Marcellus 
has  got  over  the  wall ; 

tfjxipe  &  rb  KapT€pa>TOTOV  teal  koXXhttov  kcu  peytorov  (^Axpa&ivrj  JtaXcircu) 
tu\  rb  T€Tctx*V^ai  irpbs  ii}v  7<£a>  irSkiv,  Ijs  rb  uiv  Nc'aj>,  rb  bi  Tv^iyv 
ovouA^ovql. 

Mark  that  17  ?£<»  n6kis,  which  in  Thucydides1  day  meant  Achradina, 
as  opposed  to  the  Island,  now  means  the  newer  quarters,  as  opposed 
to  the  Island  and  Achradina  together.  But  Achradina  here  must 
take  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill;  for  Lower  Achradina  and 
Tycha  cannot  be  said  to  be  built  against  one  another.  But  even 
without  these  more  distinct  descriptions,  it  is  enough  that  Livy 
describes  the  place  attacked  by  Marcellus  as  a  high  place,  and  that 
not  only  Livy,  but  Polybios,  called  that  place  Achradina. 

The  fullest  modern  discussion  of  the  points  touching  Achradina  is 
Schubring's  paper  bearing  that  name  in  the  Bheinuches  Museum, 
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vol.  xx.  It  is  spoken  of  also  by  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  pp.  126,  204,  388), 
and  in  Holm  and  Cavallari's  Tojpografia  (Lupus,  27,  28,  et  seqq.). 
Schubring  begins  by  saying  that  the  general  belief  had  been  that 
Aohradina  took  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  ground,  as  denned 
above — Gbller,  for  instance  (p.  49),  seems  not  to  have  doubted  it — 
and  he  defends  that  belief  against  a  paper  of  Cavallari  published 
in  1845,  which  I  have  not  seen  and  of  which  the  author  himself 
has  not  a  copy,  but  which  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Grote. 
Schubring  refers  to  Cavallari's  paper  as  maintaining  exactly  the 
opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  Mr.  Haverfield,  namely  that  Achradina 
meant  only  Upper  Achradina  and  not  Lower.  This  is  exactly  the 
description  given  by  Grote  (vii.  333),  who  refers  to  Cavallari ; 

"This  fortified  high  land  of  Achradina  thus  constituted  the 
outer  city;  while  the  lower  ground  situated  between  it  and  the 
inner  city  or  Ortygia,  seems  at  this  time  not  to  have  been  included 
in  the  fortifications  of  either." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  lower  ground  as  a  place 
"  partly  for  religious  processions,  games,  and  other  multitudinous 
ceremonies,  partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead."  That  is,  he  con- 
ceives Achradina  to  have  remained  a  distinct  outpost  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  siege,  while  I  believe  that  it  lost  that  character 
in  the  days  of  Gel6n. 

Schubring  himself  takes,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  needless  pains  to 
prove  that  Achradina  took  in  the  lower  ground  as  well  as  the  upper, 
a  fact  which  will  come  before  us  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  our  history,  above  all  in  the  time  of  Dionysios.  But,  in  so 
doing,  he  has  made  a  most  valuable  collection  of  all  the  passages 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Lower  Achradina  and  all  that  was  in  and 
near  it,  the  agora,  the  docks,  the  later  Olympieion,  and  everything 
else  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  his  paper  with  the  less  attractive 
heading  Die  Bewasserung  von  Syraku8>  he  has  also  several  refer- 
ences to  Achradina  as  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  which  bear  more 
than  the  paper  directly  dealing  with  Achradina  on  the  way  in  which 
Achradina,  thus  defined,  came  to  become  part  of  the  city  which 
began  on  Ortygia. 

My  own  notions,  as  set  forth  in  the  text,  as  to  the  nature  and 
time  of  the  process,  and  the  relation  of  Achradina  to  what  I  conceive 
to  have  been  the  other  detached  outposts,  have  been  suggested  by 
various  remarks  of  Holm,  though  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  fully 
commits  himself  to  it  as  a  complete  view.    His  views  as  to  Polichna 
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(see  vol.  i.  p.  361),  whether  we  accept  them  or  not,  come  in  to  help 
us.  Polichna  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  twin  town  with  Ortygia ; 
it  was  in  any  case  a  detached  fortified  outpost  guarding  one  important 
road.  I  conceive  Achradina  and  Temenites  to  have  held  the  same 
position  on  other  roads.  Achradina  and  its  appearances  and  remains 
are  fully  described  in  the  Topografia  (Lupus,  p.  27  et  seqq.).  The 
historical  question  is  argued  in  the  second  part  (Topografia,  p.  1 70, 
Lupus,  pp.  87  et  seqq.,  98  et  seqq.).  Holm  fully  admits  that 
Upper  Achradina  was  occupied  before  Geldn's  time,  and  that  the 
Latomiai  (Top.  178,  Lupus,  p.  95)  formed  part  of  its  defences.  He 
remarks  (Topografia,  p.  171,  Lupus,  p.  88)  with  great  force  that, 
when  the  coast-line  of  the  Little  Harbour  was  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  Upper  Achradina  may  have  been  almost  as  near  to  the 
Island  as  Lower.  He  argues  (Top.  181,  Lupus,  98,  99)  that  the 
western  wall  of  Upper  Achradina  is  not,  as  Schubring  held  it  to  be, 
the  work  of  Gel6n,  but  that  Gel6n  first  brought  Upper  Achradina 
and  Ortygia  together  by  fencing  in  Lower  Achradina.  Holm's 
view  therefore  is  essentially  the  same  as  mine  ;  and  he  brings  out 
also  clearly,  though  a  little  casually,  the  relations  which  I  suppose 
to  have  existed  between  Achradina  and  the  other  outposts  of 
Polichna  aod  Temenites  (Top.  p.  166,  Lupus,  84-87).  Schubring 
too  (Bewasserung,  618)  brings  out  the  position  of  Temenit&s,  if  not  as 
a  military  post,  yet  as  a  detached  suburb  surrounding  the  temple. 

We  therefore  see  in  the  words  of  Thucydides  (vi.  3),  First,  the 
Island;  17  pq<ror,  cV  jj  vvv  ovmti  irtpuckvCofUvfj  ff  n6kis  q  evrds  forty, 
Secondly,  the  Outer  City,  Achradina,  Upper  and  Lower,  to  which 
I  must  add  in  Thucydides'  day  Tycha ;  v<rrc/>o*  x/xky  koL  7  ?£ c* 
irpoirmxwBtia-a  irokvavSpcyiros  rycvfro.  This  irpooretxurixSs  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  work  of  Gelon.  He  joined  Ortygia  and  Upper 
Achradina  by  fortifying  Lower  Achradina.  This  enlarged  enclo- 
sure was  again  enlarged  during  the  struggle  with  the  Mercenaries 
(see  pp.  306,  312,  and  Appendix  XXX)  by  the  addition  of  Tycha. 
The  whole  formed  in  the  year  415  before  Christ  a  city  as  great 
as  Athens — mfois  ovtev  iXaaauv  avrff  yt  koB%  aMjp  ttjs  'h&qvalvv  (Thuc. 
vii.  28).  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  words  could  have  been  used 
of  a  fortified  Syracuse  confined  to  the  south  of  Epipolai. 

As  for  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  on  Achradrina  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  fix  it.  It  is  older  than 
Gel6n;    it  need  not  be  younger  than  Archias,  though  it  must 
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be  younger  than  Archias'  first  settlement.  Schubring  and  Holm 
agree  to  place  it  before  the  year  664  B.C.,  the  date  of  the 
settlement  at  Akrai,  on  the  ground  that  the  nearer  outpost 
would  be  older  than  the  more  distant.  And  there  is  evidence 
which  strikes  me  as  stronger  than  it  seems  to  strike  Holm 
(Top.  p.  178,  Lupus,  95),  to  show  that  there  were  Latomiai 
before  the  year  648,  and  occupied  ground  hard  by  them.  In 
that  year,  so  Pausanias  (v.  8.  8)  records,  Lygdamis  of  Syracuse 
was  victor  in  the  pankration.  He  must  have  deeply  impressed  the 
memory  of  his  physical  presence  on  the  traditions  of  his  own  city; 
for  Pausanias  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  belief  of  the 
Syracusans  that  Lygdamis  was  of  the  same  height  as  the  true 
Hellenic  Herakles  (cJ  At  xa\  (Hpa*\ci  r$  erfialy  fUytdos  irapurovro  6 
Avydafur  ey&  fuv  ovk  olda,  \ey6ptvo*  Ac  vnb  2vpaKov<rluv  cWi).  It 
concerns  us  more  that  this  athlete  of  the  seventh  century  had  a 
monument  near  the  Latomiai:  rovro  np6s  reus  \t6orofiUut  «<mv  & 
2vpaKowrai9  funj/m.  It  is  argued  that  the  monument  of  Lygdamis 
need  not  have  been  of  the  age  of  Lygdamis.  But  the  presump- 
tion at  least  surely  is  that  Pausanias  is  speaking  of  a  contem- 
porary monument.  It  is  argued  further  that  the  reference  to 
the  Latomiai  merely  means  that  there  were  Latomiai  there  in 
Pausanias'  day,  and  that  Pausanias  used  the  name  merely  to 
mark  the  place  of  the  tomb.  But  there  are  so  many  Latomiai  at 
Syracuse  that  to  say  that  a  thing  is  near  the  Latomiai  proves 
nothing.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  meaning  is  that  the 
tomb  was  made  near  Latomiai  then  existing.  If  this  be  so,  we 
distinctly  see  the  Latomiai  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
occupation  and  fortification  of  Achradina  is  therefore  carried  back 
at  least  to  that  time. 

I  hold  then  that  Polichna,  Temenites,  and  Upper  Achradina, 
were  all,  from  a  very  early  but  unfixed  time,  detached  outposts  of 
the  city  in  the  Island.  Upper  Achradina  was  joined  to  the  Island 
under  Gelon  by  the  fencing  in  of  Lower  Achradina.  Temenites 
came  to  be  joined  on  through  the  operations  of  the  Athenian  siege. 
Polichna,  at  its  greater  distance,  never  was  joined  on  at  all.  The 
joining  on  of  Tycha  and  Neapolis  seems  to  be  quite  another  story; 
they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  detached  outposts.  That 
Euryalos  was  not  a  detached  outpost  from  the  beginning  is  one  of 
the  chief  puzzles  of  our  story. 
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The  force  and  origin  of  the  name  Achradina  we  have  to  make 
out  for  ourselves  from  its  use.  The  derivation  from  dxpds  seems 
likely  enough,  though  Schubring  very  properly  warns  us  (Achra- 
dina, 54)  that  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  The  only  attempt  at  a 
definition  is  in  a  very  confused  entry  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
from  which  we  certainly  do  not  learn  much ; 

Axpa&ivrj,  vTJaos  t\awra  ir6\iv  irp6s  rals  SvpaKOvaats,  tjp  inoki&piai<rc 
MdpKos  6  Pa/uuW  arparfjy6s'  dKka  teal  'Axpabtrrj  fioipa  2vpwcov<Ta>v. 
Xapa£  dc  x^>Pav  avTT)v  JcaAet  *ac  prjtroif  t6  iOvuthv  'Axpadutub?  kcu 
'Axpafovos. 

It  is  surely  enough  that  the  name  is  constantly  applied,  as 
by  Diodoros  and  Plutarch,  to  the  lower  ground,  and  that  it  is 
also,  as  by  Polybios  and  Livy,  applied  to  the  upper  ground.  That 
is  to  say,  it  takes  in  both.  It  does  not  prove  much  to  say  that  it 
is  not  used  by  Thucydides.  Neither  does  he  speak  of  Ortygia  or  of 
Tycha.  He  does  (vi,  75,  100,  vii.  3)  speak  of  Temenite's,  because 
Temenites  played  a  part  of  its  own  in  the  operations  of  the 
Athenian  siege,  in  a  way  that  neither  Ortygia  nor  Achradina 
played,  or,  as  established  parts  of  the  city,  could  well  have  played. 
It  is  rather  more  curious  to  note  that  Diodoros  and  Plutarch,  who 
use  the  name  freely  elsewhere,  do  not  use  it  in  describing  the 
Athenian  siege.  This  just  suggests  the  thought  that,  as  the  name 
was  not  used  by  Thucydides,  so  neither  was  it  used  by  Philistos  in 
his  account  of  the  siege.  If  so,  the  reason  may  be  the  same  in 
his  case.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that,  when  Diodoros 
used  the  name  in  describing  the  driving  out  of  Thrasyboulos,  he 
was  carrying  back  a  later  name  to  an  earlier  time.  There  was 
much  more  opportunity  for  mentioning  Achradina  by  a  separate 
name  in  that  story  than  there  was  in  that  of  the  Athenian  siege. 
And  the  name,  whatever  its  origin,  does  not  sound  as  if  it  had 
been  invented  in  later  times. 

The  fullest  picture  of  Achradina  is  that  which  Cicero  (Verr.  iv. 
53)  gives  of  it  in  his  day,  which  is  clearer  as  a  picture  than  as 
a  piece  of  topography; 

"  Altera  autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cui  nomen  Acradina  est ;  in 
qua  forum  maximum,  pulcherrimse  porticus,  ornatissimum  pryta- 
neum,  amplissima  est  curia,  templumque  egregium  Jovis  Olympii ; 
ceteraeque  urbis  partes  una  lata  via  perpetua,  multisque  trans- 
versis  divisse,  privatis  sedificiis  continentur." 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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Most  of  the  particular  things  here  spoken  of,  the  agora,  the 
prytandon,  the  later  Olympieion,  were  undoubtedly  in  the  Lower 
Achradina,  but  this  does  not  shut  out  the  "  altera  urbs  "  from  taking 
in  the  Upper  Achradina  also.  The  long  wide  street  it  would 
now  be  hard  to  trace ;  but  it  may  well  have  climbed  the  hill. 

A  question  has  further  been  raised  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Achradina.  It  is  certain  that  the  first 
question  on  walking  along  any  part  of  it  is,  Where  are  the  houses 
gone  1  It  is  very  hard  at  first  sight  to  believe  that  this  desolate- 
looking  region,  with  the  rugged  stone  constantly  coming  to  the 
surface,  can  ever  have  been  part  of  an  inhabited  city.  The  remark 
was  made  fifty  years  back  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is  preserved 
by  Mr.  Dennis  in  his  Hand-book.  It  must  indeed  occur  to  every 
one.  But  we  soon  get  used  to  the  undoubted  sites  of  buildings,  the 
foundations  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Sometimes  large  spaces  are  cut 
out,  which  can  have  been  only  for  temples  or  other  large  public 
buildings;  there  are  other  smaller  cuttings  which  must  have 
been  for  houses.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  not  equally  scattered 
over  the  whole  hill.  The  signs  of  houses  are  very  thick  at  the 
south-east  near  the  Capuchin  monastery;  further  on,  just  beyond 
the  gorge  of  the  Due  FrateUi,  there  is  a  group  of  cuttings  for  large 
buildings,  but  none  of  which  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  they  are 
meant  for  houses.  There  is  another  group  at  the  extreme  north, 
close  by  the  gorge  of  the  Panagia.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that 
dwellings  were  equally  thick  on  every  part  of  Achradina,  any  more 
than  on  every  part  of  Epipolai.  There  they  certainly  were  not, 
even  after  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Dionysios.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  to  suppose  that  every  house  had  a  cut  foundation. 

The  most  striking  piece  of  wall-building  or  wall-cutting  in  this 
part  of  Syracuse  is  the  western  wall  which  I  hold  to  be  older  than 
Gelon  (see  p.  40).  But  a  wall,  built  or  cut,  ran  along  the  whole 
cliff,  and  it  becomes  historical  in  the  Roman  siege.  Large  frag- 
ments may  be  traced ;  there  are  some  pieces  near  the  gorge  of  the 
Due  FrateUi,  and  some  very  marked  bits  rather  further  to  the 
north.  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  the  date  of  this  wall ;  but,  if  it  was 
not  made  before  the  time  of  Dionysios,  he  was  sure  to  make  it. 

The  most  amazing  notion  about  Achradina,  after  that  of  the 
island  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  is  that  it  was  the  same  as  Polichna. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  a  German  commentator  on  Pindar, 
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Mesger,  Siegeslieder,  p.  43 ;  "  Gleichzeitig  mit  Ortygia,  vielleicht 
sogar  schon  vorher,  scheint  auch  auf  dem  Festlande  die  Hohe 
sftdlich  vom  Anapos  bebaut  worden  zu  sein,  welche  spater  den 
Tempel  des  olympischen  Zeus  trug,  in  dem  noch  zur  Zeit  des 
peloponnesischen  Krieges  das  Verzeichniss  der  Burger  aufbewahrt 
wurde  [see  the  passage  of  Plutarch  referred  to  in  vol.  i.  p.  361] ; 
dieser  Stadttheil  hiess  Achradina."  He  had  perhaps  confounded 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Olympieion. 

NOTE  VI.  p.  60. 

Chakondas  op  Katan£. 

The  Katanaian  lawgiver  Charondas  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
names  have  become  very  famous  while  hardly  anything  is  really 
known  about  their  actions.  The  chief  thing  that  we  can  say  about 
him  is  negative.  The  account  of  Diodoros,  who  has  moved  him  to 
Thourioi  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  a  confusion  quite  as  great 
as  the  confusion  which  we  shall  presently  come  to,  by  which 
Pausanias  moved  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  the  other  way,  from  the  fifth 
century  to  the  seventh.  And  it  is  far  less  easy  to  explain.  In  the 
story  of  Anaxilas,  wild  as  the  chronological  error  is,  we  can  see  how 
it  came  about.  But  how  came  a  lawgiver  of  so  thoroughly  primitive 
a  type  as  Charondas  to  get  quartered  in  so  modern  a  state  of 
things  as  an  Athenian  colony  of  the  time  of  Periklgs  1  To  carry 
back  an  ancient  lawgiver  into  times  yet  more  ancient,  to  make 
him  the  author  of  laws  of  a  date  much  more  modern  than  his  own 
— both  these  are  familiar  processes.  But  here  a  primitive  law- 
giver and  his  laws  with  him  are  carried  forward  into  a  very  modern 
period,  a  process  to  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  One 
may  perhaps  risk  the  guess  that,  as  Charondas  was  said  to  have 
legislated  for  several  cities  besides  Katane,  Sybaris  may  in  some 
accounts  have  been  one  of  them.  Then,  when  Thourioi  occupied 
the  place  and  took  up  the  traditions  of  Sybaris,  but  without  taking 
the  name,  the  new  city  may  have  claimed  the  lawgiver  of  the  old 
one,  and  may  have  spoken  of  him  by  its  own  name.  If  Charondas 
legislated  for  Sybaris,  to  call  him  the  lawgiver  of  Thourioi  would 
be  no  more  wonderful  than  when  one  hears  men  speak  of  "France" 
and  "England"  before  any  Frank  or  Angle  settled  in  Gaul  or 
Britain.  The  next  stage  would  be  for  those  who  sought  for 
greater  accuracy  of  description  to  try  to  mend  matters  by  bringing 
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Chardndas  within  the  times  of  the  existence  of  Thourioi.  This  is 
the  stage  which  we  find  in  Diod6ros.  But  the  chronological  con- 
fusion need  not  hinder  us  from  using  the  account  in  Diodoros  as 
being  of  as  much  or  as  little  value  as  our  other  scattered  notices 
of  the  primitive  lawgiver  of  Katane\ 

The  earliest  mention  of  Char6ndas  seems  to  be  in  the  Republic 
of  Plato,  x.  p.  600.  His  birth-place  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  is 
taken  for  granted  as  a  lawgiver  standing  to  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  Solon  stood  to  Athens  ;  ac  be  tU  ahnarai 
ttoXls  vofinOerrjv  aya36v  yeyovivai  Kal  affxis  a>(j>€\ijK€vat ;  Xapcavbav  fiw  yap 
'IraXt'a  Kal  2i«Xta,  Kal  q/xct?  26\ava'  ere  de  tU;  He  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Aristotle's  Politics ;  but  the  passage  which  has 
been  commonly  thought  to  tell  us  most  about  him  (ii.  12.  5,  7)  is 
now  unluckily  thought  to  be  spurious  or  interpolated  (Newman, 
Politics,  ii.  376).  Here  he  is  described  as  a  native  of  Katan6,  and 
as  having  legislated,  not  for  Italy  and  Sicily  generally,  but  for 
the  Chalkidian  cities  only  (yofioBdrai  6*  eyivovro  ZaXtvico?  rr  AoKpoh 
Tois  yEm&(f)vpi(Hs  Kal  Xap&vbas  6  Karavaios  rots  avrov  irokircus  Kal  reus 
SKkcug  rats  XaXxtdiKatf  irrfXcat  tois  nepl  'IraX/ap  Kal  SticcXiav).  He  was 
a  pupil  (dxpoaTTjs)  of  Zaleukos,  as  Zaleukos  and — strange  to  say — 
Lykourgos  were  of  ThalGs.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  his  legis- 
lation was  his  law  about  false  witnesses,  in  which  he  first  brought 
in  the  action  called  cWer/o^ir,  afterwards  well  known  at  Athens. 
It  is  further  remarked  that  his  legislation  was  more  minute  and 
precise  than  that  of  later  times  (Xap&vbov  It  Ibtov  p*v  ovbiv  *<m  jrXi?* 
ai  diKai  t&v  yfreudopapTvpuav  (irp&ros  yap  tnoitja-e  r^v  €ma,Kfjyjnv)t  rfj  b*  dxpi- 
&*la  top  v6p<ov  ((Tt\  y\a<f>vpa>Tcpos  Kal  t&v  vvv  vopoBrrcov).  There  is 
another  mention  of  him  in  the  Politics  (i.  2.  5),  from  which  it  seems 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  delightful  word  6/mktmtwh,  the  fellow  to 
6fi6Kairoi  and  6poya\aKT€s  (cf.  Julius  Pollux,  viii.  111,  under  drmapxoi). 
In  iv.  11.  10  Charondas  is  quoted  as  illustrating  the  position  that 
the  best  lawgivers  were  men  of  middle  rank  in  their  several  cities 
{tovs  /ScXrtorovf  vopoSirat  itvai  t&v  ptaav  wokiT&v) ;  but  as  the  others 
spoken  of  are  the  high-born  Solon  and  the  kingly-born  Lykourgos 
— with  the  odd  excuse  ov  yap  fjv  fkuriktvs — this  does  not  tell  us 
much.  A  little  way  on  further  (iv.  12.  6)  he  appears  among  those 
who  legislated  in  an  aristocratic  spirit,  with  the  object  of  taking  in 
the  commons  by  measures  seemingly,  but  only  seemingly,  in  their 
interests.  The  instance  in  the  case  of  Chardndas  is  that,  in  case 
of  failure  to  attend  as  judges,  or  rather  jurymen  (ducaora/),  he  laid 
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on  a  heavy  fine  in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  a  lower  in  the  case  of 
the  poor.  It  is  of  course  meant  that  such  a  provision  would  have 
a  popular  look,  but  that  it  would  really  tend  to  fill  the  juries  with 
rich  men. 

We  do  not  learn  much  about  Charondas  from  these  notices  of 
Aristotle.  For  our  purposes  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  is  Aristotle's  writing  or  not. 
Whether  written  by  Aristotle  or  by  an  early  pupil,  it  would  re- 
present the  received  belief  of  the  age  and  nothing  more.  The 
passage  is  as  good  evidence  as  we  are  likely  to  get  for  Charondas' 
birth  at  Katand,  and  the  careful  confining  of  his  legislation  to 
Chalkidian  cities  contrasts  favourably  with  Plato's  loose  talk  about 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Only  the  specimens  of  his  laws  which  Aristotle 
gives  have  no  very  primitive  sound.  They  seem  better  fitted  for 
the  full-grown  commonwealths,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. 

The  Katanaian  birth  of  Charondas  is  asserted  by  the  writer  known 
as  Herakleidds  of  Pontos  (25),  who  says  that  the  Rhegines  had  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  and  used  the  laws  of  Charondas  (wokiTeiav 
te  Kcrrcorfjaavro  apKTTOKparucrjv,  ^tXtot  yap  iravra  biomovcnv  [see  p.  343, 
and  below,  Appendix  XXXIII],  aiprrol  mr6  TifujjunW  vopois  M  ixp&vro 
rots  Xapwdov  tov  Karapalov).  He  goes  on  to  mention  the  tyranny  of 
Anaxilas,  which  is  one  of  Bentley's  arguments  (Phalaris,  363)  to  dis- 
prove the  date  given  to  Chardndas  by  Diodoros,  by  showing  that  he 
lived  before  Anaxilas.  The  statement  of  ^Elian  (V.  H.  iii.  1 7)  that  he 
gave  laws  to  Rhegion  when  he  was  banished  from  Katan6  may  be  a 
piece  of  independent  tradition,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  surmise  from  the 
account  of  HerakleidSs.  Charondas  here  comes  in  a  list  of  philoso- 
phers who  played  a  part  in  public  life  (indkiTtvopro  oiv  koI  <pt\6<ro- 
<f>oi,  ic.t.X.),  along  with  Zaleukos,  Solon,  and  others  ;  i7rrjva>p6oxrav  yap 
ra  Koiva  ZdKtvKos  ptv  ra  iv  AoKpois,  Xapwvbas  bt  ra  cV  Karavrj  Kal  tcl  *v 
•Pi7y/<j>,  fa  €K  Karamrfs  Z<f*vyt.  Another  of  the  passages  quoted  by 
Bentley  to  remove  Charondas  from  Thourioi  is  the  long  extract  from 
Theophrastos  in  John  of  Stoboi  (xliv.  22),  where  he  quotes  several 
of  the  Thourian  laws,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  legislation  of 
Charondas,  in  this  case  on  the  subject  of  ready  money  (tj  ticrwep 
Xapwp&as  Kal  IlXdrw;  otna  yap  wupaxprjfjui  KcXivovat  bidopai  Ka\  \ap- 
fSavtiv,  cav  dc  tu  moT€v<rfl9  firj  what  dUrj»f  avrbv  yap  avriov  twai  rrjs  dbi- 
tcias).  The  astonishing  passage  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (Karawy), 
which  makes  Charondas  legislate  for  Athens  (dn6  Kardvfjs  Xap&v&at 
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6  titdaripos  rS>v  iv  'Adrjvrja-i  pofioBer&p)  is  explained  by  Holm  (i.  461)  to 
refer  to  Thourioi  as  an  Athenian  colony.  But  this  is  surely  a  little 
harsh.  This  passage  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  Charondas  is 
connected  with  Athens ;  for  Athenaios  (xiv.  10),  on  the  authority 
of  Hermippos  of  Smyrna,  a  writer  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  in 
his  treatise  ircpt  Wopofcr&r,  speaks  of  his  laws  as  being  sung  at 
Athens  at  the  wine  (jj&opto  dc  fAdffvrjai  koX  ol  Xap&v&ov  v6poi  nap* 
olvov).  This  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  looked  for;  but 
it  seems  to  show  that  the  laws  of  Charondas  were  composed  in 
verse.  And  we  find  a  yet  more  startling  mention  of  the  laws 
of  Char6ndas  as  sung  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  Katan6 
than  Athens.  Bentley  (373,  374)  refers  to  the  passage  of  Strabo 
(xii.  2.  9),  where  the  people  of  Mazaka — afterwards  Ceesarea — in 
Kappadokia  appear  as  using  the  laws  of  Charondas,  and  seemingly 
as  having  them  sung ;  xpwvra*  dc  ol  Mafcuci/vol  roit  Xaptovda  vopois, 
alpovpfvoi  koi  vopytibv,  og  *<mv  avrolt  (^rjy^TTjs  r&v  vSpwv,  tcaOdncp  ol  napa 
'Pofiaiois  voptKoi  The  passage  is  puzzling ;  we  should  like  to  know 
how  the  laws  of  Charondas  came  to  take  root  and  to  be  so  abiding 
in  a  distant  and  barbarian  land,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Mazakene  vopyMs  did.  Still  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  at  Mazaka  in  Strabo 's  day  something  in  verse  which 
passed  for  the  laws  of  Charondas. 

These  latter  passages  say  nothing  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Char- 
ondas. I  do  not  know  that  (except  in  Diodoros)  he  is  anywhere 
referred  to  as  a  Thourian,  save  only  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  5, 
Ext.  3),  where  he  tells  the  story  of  his  death,  much  as  in  Dioddros. 
Cicero  refers  to  him  twice,  once  (Legg.  i.  22)  in  a  general  way, 
along  with  his  usual  companions,  Lykourgos,  Solon,  and  Zaleukos. 
In  the  second  place  (Legg.  iii.  2),  he  is  quoted  as  laying  down  the 
rule  that  men  should  not  only  obey  their  rulers,  but  should  love 
and  honour  them  ("  nee  vero  solum  obtemperent  obediantque  magis- 
tratibus,  Bed  etiam  ut  eos  colant  diligantque  proscribimus,  ut 
Charondas  in  suis  facit  legibus ").  This  agrees  with  what  King 
Cnut  says  in  his  letter  from  Home. 

From  all  this  we  may  surely  infer  that  Charondas  was  in  some 
sense  a  citizen  of  Katan&,  and  that  he  gave  laws  to  that  city  and 
to  some  others  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Beyond  this  we  can  say  very 
little.  The  suggestion  of  Holm  that  he  was  not  of  Katanaian  but 
of  Dorian  birth  rests  simply  on  the  Doric  form  of  his  name,  like 
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Pagondas  and  Epamein6ndas.  The  ending  in  da* ,  he  argues,  would 
not  have  been  used  in  Chalkidian  Katan6.  There  is  something  in 
this  objection,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  earlier 
scholar.  Charondas  may  have  been  a  citizen  of  Katan6  only  by 
adoption,  though  in  that  case  it  is  a  little  odd  that  he  should  be 
called  KaroFotop.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  whoever  put  to- 
gether the  npoolfiia  v6fuov  which  pass  for  sayings  of  Charondas  in 
John  of  Stoboi,  xliv.  40,  must  have  looked  on  the  natural  language 
of  Charondas  as  being  Doric.  For  he  starts  with  a  few  Doric  forms 
like  t«*  /Sot/XcvopcVw,  and  brings  in  one  or  two  such  now  and  then, 
as  if  to  assert  a  principle,  though  he  goes  on  for  the  most  part  in 
ordinary  Greek.  Is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  Charondas  was  really 
of  Sybaris  and  adopted  at  Katang  ?  This  would  account  for  the 
Thourian  legend.  In  such  a  case  he  would  be  sure  to  be  claimed  for 
Thourioi,  even  though  the  actual  laws  of  Thourioi  were  quite 
unlike  his. 

If  we  are  thus  uncertain  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Charondas,  we 
are  still  more  in  the  dark  as  to  his  date.  A  general  consent  places 
him  after  Zaleukos,  but  who  shall  venture  to  fix  a  date  for  Zaieu- 
kos  ?  Some  make  Zaleukos  the  teacher  of  Charondas ;  some'  make 
Charondas,  some  even  make  Zaleukos  himself,  into  scholars  of 
Pythagoras.  That  is  to  say,  in  anything  to  do  with  Italy  or  Sicily 
Pythagoras  must  be  brought  in  at  all  hazards.  As  Phalaris  could 
not  get  on  without  him,  as  even  Numa  Pompilius  could  not  get  on 
without  him,  so  neither  could  Zaleukos  and  Charondas.  In  such 
chronology  as  this  we  are  out  of  all  reach  of  archons  and  olympiads. 
Grote  (iv.  561)  gives  us  the  whole  range  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
to  find  a  date  for  Charondas.  That  may  do  well  enough;  but 
I  should  not  have  refused  if  he  had  added  the  seventh.  We  can 
only  say  that  he  belongs  to  the  dim  primitive  period  of  Sicilian 
history,  that  he  goes  with  Panaitios  and  Phalaris  rather  than  with 
Gelon  and  Anaxilas. 

A3  for  the  matter  of  his  laws,  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  if  it  be 
Aristotle,  that  the  only  special  thing  about  them  was  the  law  of 
cnUrKtftis  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  other  references  made  by  him- 
self and  others.  The  law  about  ready  money,  quoted  by  Theo- 
phrastos,  has  a  primitive  and  original  sound.  The  most  difficult 
statement  is  that  of  Aristotle  which  makes  Chardndas  take  in  the 
commons  by  a  law  professedly  popular  but  really  oligarchic.     This 
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surely  savours  of  a  later  state  of  things  than  we  can  fancy  existing 
at  Katang  in  his  day.  But  the  motive  may  be  only  Aristotle's 
surmise,  as  Grote  seems  to  suggest  in  his  note  at  vol.  iv.  p.  561 ; 
the  matter  of  the  law  sounds  ancient  enough.  Enforced  attendance 
at  assemblies  is  a  thoroughly  primitive  notion  (see  Domesday  in 
the  very  first  page  for  the  men  of  Kent),  and  it  was  long  after 
carried  out  at  Athens  in  a  very  primitive  fashion  (Aristoph. 
A  char  n.  22).  This  is  the  only  one  among  these  laws  or  frag- 
ments of  laws  which  has  any  kind  of  political  character.  It 
reads  as  if  the  Oamoroi  of  Katane*  had  not  been  driven  out,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  admit  the  commons  to  some  share  of  political 
rights.  Char6ndas  may  well  have  been  the  lawgiver  of  a  young 
democracy. 

Of  the  laws  which  may  be  called  rather  social  than  political 
Diod6ros  (xii.  12-18)  has  preserved  the  substance  of  a  good  many 
in  prose,  his  own  prose  of  course,  and  in  c.  1 4  he  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  some  in  another  shape,  namely  in  the  Iambic  trimeters 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  comic  poets  (dpfortpas  8c  rhs 
wpo4ipr)p4vas  voXKol  r&v  irotrjr&v  dt  ipfAerpov  irotfjfiaros  fAtpapTvpTjKao't). 
But  the  ingenuity  of  Bentley  (Phalaris,  374)  has,  out  of  one  of  these 
reports  of  Diod6ros  in  prose  and  verse  (xii.  12, 14),  with  the  help  of 
a  quotation  in  Ath^naios  (xv.  50,  No.  14  in  the  collection  of  Skclia), 
put  together  part  at  least  of  a  genuine  law  of  Chardndas  in  the 
original  metrical  shape.  Diodoros  reports  the  law  of  Charondas  v*p\ 
rrjg  Kcucofitkiat  in  both  shapes.  It  was  v6pos  *£rjKkayfi€vos  teal  toU  SXkois 
yofioMrais  waptopafuvot,  containing  provisions  for  a  dun;  Kiucofukias, 
with  befitting  penalties.  It  is  the  npoolfuov  of  this  which  Bentley 
put  together ; 

fXap&v&ov]  \6yoPy  St  *rcup€t  paBwv  robs  Aya&ovs  <pi\a, 
T&r  fctXwv  8'  Avixw  yvobs  <on  ZtiX&v  dkiyrj  x&Pls- 

The  Attic  singers  may  have  touched  up  the  language  and  metre 
a  little ;  but  we  surely  have  here  the  genuine  ring  of  the  "  lex 
horrendi  carminis."  It  was  Bentley  too  (378)  who  discerned  the 
trimeters  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  law  (Diodoros,  xii.  14)  which 
shut  out  from  political  life  the  man  who  gave  his  children  a  step- 
mother. It  is  most  likely  that  Diodoros  got  at  most  of  the  laws 
in  this  way  at  secondhand,  without  seeing  any  original  text.  But 
the  substance  of  these  primitive  provisions  is  surely  genuine. 
They  breathe  the  full  spirit  of  the  ancient  lawgiver,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  not  merely  to  make  a  political  constitution,  but  to  tell 
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his  people  how  they  are  to  behave  in  all  matters.  There  is  the 
law  which  I  gave  as  a  specimen  in  the  text  (see  p.  60),  which 
allowed  divorce,  but  only  with  a  condition  which  a  good  deal 
lessened  the  value  of  the  privilege.  One  is  perhaps  a  little 
startled  at  the  zeal  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
for  the  promotion  of  reading — does  ypafifiara  always  imply  writ- 
ing ?  (c.  1 3) — but  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  accomplishment  was  a  rare  one.  Then  there  is  the  law 
which  Diodoros  (c.  15)  so  greatly  admired,  which  ordains  that  the 
orphan's  estate  should  be  looked  after  by  his  father's  kinsfolk,  who 
had  an  interest  in  improving  it,  while  the  orphan  himself  should 
be  looked  after  by  his  mothers  kinsfolk,  who  had  no  interest  in 
shortening  his  possession  of  it.  Then,  while  other  lawgivers  punished 
the  coward  in  war  with  death,  Charondas  (c.  16)  made  him  sit  three 
days  in  the  agora  in  woman's  clothes.  Lastly,  there  is  the  provision 
(c.  1 7)  that  the  proposer  of  a  new  law  should  come  into  the  as- 
sembly with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  the  law  against  bearing 
arms  in  the  assembly  which  I  have  already  referred  to  (see  p.  62) 
and  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lawgiver  his  life.  All  are  of 
the  primitive  type;  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  can  come  from 
the  real  statute-book  of  Thourioi  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and 
Lysias.  It  is  yet  more  inconceivable  that  they  are  sheer  inven- 
tions, "  transparent  gauze  "  or  what  not,  of  poor  Diodoros.  They 
are  genuine  fragments,  modified  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  the  hand- 
ling, which  comic  poets  and  others  had  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  Charondas  to  the  days  of  Diodoros. 

The  laws  preserved  by  Diotl6ros  are  after  all  real  laws,  though 
often  dealing  with  subjects  which  we  now  look  on  as  lying  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  collection  of 
vague  moral  and  religious  precepts  preserved  by  John  of  Stoboi 
(xliv.  40)  under  the  heading  Xap&pfta  Karavalov  npoolfxia  vopwv. 
These  are  not  laws,  but  sermons  or  proverbs  according  to  their 
length,  in  which  no  faith  can  be  put,  and  which  we  may  be  sure 
are  a  forgery  of  a  late  time,  "  neo-Platonic  "  or  otherwise.  One 
towards  the  end,  beginning  yvvaUa  hi  rrjv  Kara  wfyuw?  ckcuttos 
.orepyrr©  (cf.  S.  Paul  ad  Eph.  v.  33),  is  remarkable;  it  seems 
aimed  in  a  hidden  way  at  the  favourite  vice  of  Old  Greece. 
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NOTE  VII.   p.  64. 
Phalaris  and  the  Brazen  Bull. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  great  renown  of 
Phalaris  compared  with  the  very  slight  real  knowledge  which  we 
have  about  him.  The  sources  are  endless,  but  they  are  all  in* 
cidental.  Not  only  is  there  no  contemporary  narrative — for  that 
we  should  not  look  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c. — ;  but,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  those  books  of  Diodoros  in  which  the  acts  of  Phalaris  must 
have  found  a  place,  we  have  no  consecutive  narrative  of  any  kind. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  the  most  meagre  annals — "  annales 
brevissimi" — which  would  enable  us  to  put  together  a  few  un- 
doubted facts  in  an  ascertained  order.  How  little  we  really  know 
about  Phalaris  is  curiously  shown  by  the  very  short  space  which 
he  fills  in  the  narrative  of  Grote  (iv.  509,  510).  Grote's 
practical  mind  felt  no  call  to  collect  and  harmonize  the  scattered 
notices  about  Phalaris,  or  to  speculate  as  to  how  or  why  he  became 
such  a  favourite  subject  of  legend  and  talk  of  every  kind.  What 
Grote  finds  to  say  about  Phalaris  goes  into  less  than  two  pages ; 
but  those  two  pages  are  precious,  as  we  see  that  he  more  than 
leans  to  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  bull.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  historical  reality  of  Phalaris,  and  the  evidence 
for  the  bull  is  very  strong.  The  direct  evidence  is  strong ;  there  is 
alto  the  argument  that,  if  the  bull  were  real,  we  at  once  understand, 
what  otherwise  is  so  hard  to  explain,  the  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression which  a  man  of  whom  so  little  is  really  known  has  made 
on  men's  minds  from  his  own  time  till  now.  Without  his  bull, 
Phalaris  would  be  no  more  than  a  hundred  obscure  tyrants  in 
other  Greek  cities.  Once  grant  the  bull,  and  we  at  once  see 
why  he  has  lived  in  men's  mouths  from  the  days  of  Pindar 
onwards.  About  a  tyrant  who  was  guilty  of  so  strange  a  freak  of 
tyranny  it  was  worth  while  to  collect  or  to  invent  anecdotes  and 
to  point  moral  warnings.  It  was  even  worth  while,  in  a  spirit  of 
ingenious  contradiction,  to  devise  orations  and  to  forge  letters  to 
prove  that  the  lord  of  the  brazen  bull  was  not  quite  so  black  as  he 
had  been  painted. 

The  date  of  Phalaris  seems  to  be  now  generally  agreed  on 
within  a  few  years.     The  arguments  of  Bentley  (Dissertation  on 
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the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  27  et  seqq.)  may  be  thought  to  have 
pet  that  question  at  rest.  The  first  statement  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  (Roncalli,  i.  323)  which  places  his  tyranny  about  655 
(01.  xxxi.  2,  "  Phalaris  apud  Agrigentinos  tyrannidem  exercet ") 
and  his  fall  about  622  (01.  xxxix.  3,  "  Phalaridis  tyrannis  de- 
structa  ")  cannot  be  received,  as  both  these  dates  come  before  the 
foundation  of  Akragas  in  580.  Of  this  alleged  earlier  date  Clinton 
(F.  H.  i.  236)  seems  to  take  no  notice,  but  only  of  the  later  date 
assigned  by  Jerome  (Roncalli,  i.  326),  namely  B.C.  570  (or  565, 
see  Bentley,  p.  28),  which  is  also  accepted  by  Bunbury  (Diet.  Biog., 
Phalaris) ;  "  Greeciam  (?)  Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercuit  xvi  annos.,, 
This  will  fix  his  reign  to  about  B.  c.  570-554.  So  Souidas 
(Qakapis)  places  him  in  the  fifty-second  Olympiad,  though  his  value 
is  a  little  lessened  by  the  words  that  follow  about  the  letters,  and 
by  his  speaking  of  him  as  rvpawriaas  SuecXi'ar  SK^s.  We  are  thus 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  Phalaris  with  as  near  an  approach  to  certainty 
as  we  are  likely  to  get  in  such  a  matter.  I  would  not  rely  on 
any  statement  as  to  the  date  of  St£sichoros,  as  the  evidence  for 
bringing  Phalaris  and  St&sichoros  into  any  relation  with  one  another 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

This  date  being  accepted,  and  the  received  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Akragas  being  accepted  also,  one  consequence  follows  which 
seems  not  to  have  struck  some  of  the  chief  writers  on  the  subject 
(gee  Bentley,  322 ;  Bunbury,  Diet.  Biog.,  Phalaris;  see  on  the  other 
hand  Siefert,  Akragas,  60).  If  Phalaris  seized  the  tyranny  ten 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
native  of  Akragas.  All  the  natives  of  Akragas  at  that  time  must 
have  been  young  children.  It  proves  nothing  to  pile  together 
passages  in  which  Phalaris  is  spoken  of  as  *AKpayairrtvos  or  "  Agri- 
gen  tinus  ; "  for  he  doubtless  was  a  man  of  Akragas  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  anybody  else  then  could  be,  a  citizen  but  necessarily 
not  a  native.  We  should  most  naturally  look  for  his  birthplace  in 
Gela,  the  metropolis  of  Akragas  ;  but  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Astypalaia,  though  it  comes  from  no  better  source  than 
one  of  the  forged  letters  (xxxv.  p.  128,  cya  w  tpavrbv  ot&a  QaXaptv 
Ac&bdfiavros  vlov,  ' AarvrraKaita  to  yt'vof,  irarpiftot  dn(OT€pT}p.€vov  J  cf. 
Arsenios,  Ionia  [Violetum],  466),  comes  under  the  rule  that,  while 
the  spurious  document  is  of  no  value  for  the  points  which  it  seeks 
to  establish,  it  may  (or  it  may  not)  be  of  value  for  incidental 
points.     It  is  always  possible  that  the  forger,  either  of  the  false 
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Phalaris  or  of  the  false  Ingulf,  may  have  had  before  him  some 
sources  of  information  which  we  have  not.  Phalaris  could  not 
have  been  born  at  Akragas.  He  may  very  well  have  been  born  at 
Astypalaia ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  should  have  put  Astypalaia 
into  the  forger's  head  if  he  had  not  seen  some  record  or  tradition 
to  that  effect.  If  he  had  named  any  of  the  great  cities  of  Sicily  or 
of  Greece,  this  argument  would  not  apply;  but,  when  it  comes 
to  Astypalaia,  it  is  brought  under  the  rule  "  credo  quia  impos- 
sible/' Siefert  quotes  the  passage,  and  accepts  the  birth-place, 
and  Grote,  who  (v.  274)  wonders  at  the  consideration  which  Siefert 
shows  to  the  letters,  accepts  it  without  remark.  It  really  proves 
nothing  to  quote,  as  Bentley  does,  such  an  incidental  notice  as 
that  of  Cicero  (Verres,  iv.  33),  where  Scipio,  on  giving  back  the 
bull  to  the  Agrigentines,  says,  "  eequum  esse  illos  cogitare,  utrum 
esset  Siculis  utilius,  suisne  servire  an  populo  Romano  obtempe- 
rare,  cum  idem  monumentum  et  domestic®  crudelitatis  et  nostra 
mansuetudinis  haberent."  Phalaris,  wherever  he  was  born,  had 
become  a  Sikeliot  and  an  Akragantine. 

A  curious,  but  not  very  important,  question  has  been  raised 
about  his  name.  Among  the  dark  sayings  of  Lykophrdn  (Alex- 
andra, 717)  we  read,  in  speaking  of  the  Sirens  and  the  Campanian 
coast, 

T\6vi$  re  fidOpoit  Slfcrai  riyycav  \96va. 

One  might  have  taken  no  notice  of  this,  were  it  not  for  the 
scholiast,  who  says,  olrot  6  $0X17/90?  rvpavpos  Jjv  iv  2uct\iqy  tovs 
ttrt£*vovficvovs  rrpbs  avrbv  6cip&g  KoXdfav  koi  dvaipwu,  fxtfivrjrai  dc  avrov 
Ka\  VLaXXipaxos  h  /9.  AinW, 

TJjv  Kilvov  &&\apo$  wpjftiv  dwfXdaaro. 

(The  longer  scholia  of  TzetzGs  are  to  the  same  effect.) 

Kallimachos,  as  we  shall  see,  has  more  than  one  mention  of 
Phalaris ;  but  surely  this  hardly  proves  that  the  *a\i?por  of  Lyko- 
phron  has  anything  to  do  with  our  Qaikapis. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  father  is  assigned  to  Phalaris  anywhere 
but  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  forged  letters.  "When 
John  TzetzSs  (Chil.  i.  643)  says  that  Stesichoros 

8t4xty>ev<rc  QdK&pt9t  rq>  'KorvvdkaUi 
dVfyrf  r$f  'EpvOtlas  p\vy  trarpt  &  rov  Tlavp6\ay 
vl<f>  rov  Aco&a/iavro*,  'Axp&yavros  rvpfovy, 
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he  is  simply  following  the  letters,  as  when  further  on  he  talks 
about  Tauromenion.     So  he  himself  says, 

airrbs  5'  U  rwv  QaX&ptSos  Ikuvov  tov  varcSfov 
iwiaroXwr  <roi  yiypa<fx  ravrrpf  rip  taropUar. 

But  the  mother  of  Phalaris,  though  nameless,  plays  tome  part  in  the 
story,  which  shows  that  Phalaris  was  not  looked  on  as  very  advanced 
in  life.  In  Cicero  (Div.  i.  23)  she  dreams  a  dream,  not — according 
to  the  approved  practice — before  his  birth,  but  at  a  time  when  he 
must  already  have  risen  to  some  measure  of  importance.  He  had 
dedicated  some  images  of  the  gods  in  his  house,  among  them  a 
statue  ^of  Hermes  holding  a  patera  in  his  hand.  Out  of  this  patera 
the  gods  seemed  in  the  dream  to  pour  out  blood  upon  the  earth. 
The  blood  bubbles  up,  and  fills  the  whole  house ;  "  Quod  matris 
&  omnium  immanis  filii  crudelitas  comprobavit."  Cicero  tells  the 
story  on  the  authority  of  HerakleidSs  of  Pontos,  an  author  from 
whom  (Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  ii.  223)  we  get  some  other  notices  of 
Phalaris,  and  specially  another  of  his  mother.  When  the  tyranny 
was  upset,  she  was  burned,  seemingly  in  the  bull  (cVirpijo-ci*  6  typos 
kcu  rrfv  firp-tpa  Ka\  rovs  <pikovs).  This  looks  as  if  Herakleidds,  if  his 
works  were  perfect,  would  have  something  more  to  tell  us  about 
the  mother  of  Phalaris. 

And  now  as  to  the  great  question  of  all,  the  brazen  bull  itself. 
It  does  seem  hardly  possible  to  get  over  the  distinct  witness  of 
Pindar,  followed  by  every  later  writer.  Pindar  is  as  early  a 
witness  and  as  well  informed  a  witness  as  we  could  reasonably 
look  for.  A  notice  from  St6sichoros  would  doubtless  have  been 
better  still.  But  the  mention  of  the  bull  by  Pindar  at  lea&t 
amounts  to  proof  that  the  story  was  fully  believed  in  Sicily  about 
eighty  years  after  the  fall  of  Phalaris.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  odd 
that  the  mention  of  it  is  found  in  an  ode  (Pyth.  i.  184)  addressed 
to  Hieron,  and  not  in  one  of  those  addressed  to  Th£ron.  The  poet 
takes  Croesus — could  he  have  known  the  story  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus in  i.  92  1 — as  the  model  of  a  mild  ruler  as  opposed  to  the 
cruelty  of  Phalaris ; 

ov  <f>$iv€t  Kpoiaov  <fnK6(ppojy  d/xra- 
t6v  Bi  ravfxp  xa^je^V  icavrrjpa  vrjXia  v6ov 
lxty>A  ^dkapir  Kari\€i  navrq,  </xim, 
ovH  viv  <p6pfuyyis  irrojp6<f>uu  Koixuviav 
paXOatccLv  ira/JW  ddpoiai  Mkovtoi. 
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Dioddros,  who,  though  he  wrote  so  long  after,  represents  the  earlier 
Sicilian  writers  whom  he  had  before  him,  naturally  mentioned  the 
hull  in  the  lost  books  where  Phalaris  came  in  chronological  order. 
This  we  shall  see  from  fragments  presently  to  be  quoted.  He  has 
also  more  than  one  incidental  reference  to  the  bull  in  other  places. 
In  xix.  1 08,  having  occasion  in  his  narrative  to  mention  the  hill 
of  Eknomos  near  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  65),  he  sayB  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  bull  was  kept. 
He  adds,  with  an  etymology  in  which  few  are  likely  to  follow 
him,  that  the  spot  took  the  name  of  'Ekvojaos  from  the  unlawful 
deeds  of  the  tyrant  (rbv  *E*vofiov  \6<fxtvy  Sv  (pacri  (ppovptov  ycycvrjcrOai 
<&a\dpidos'  €V  tovtco  de  Xrycrm  KarcaKcvaKcvai  rbv  rvpawov  ravpov  ^aX«coCv, 
top  diaftcfiorjpivov  irpbs  rbs  rwv  f$€&acraPi(Tp(v<ov  Tiptop  las,  viroKaofxcvov  rod 
Kara<TK€va<TpaTos'  dtb  not  rbv  rvaov  "Ekvo^ov  dirb  rtjs  els  rovs  drvxovvras 
dacficias  irpwnryopcvo-Qai).  In  another  place  (xiii.  90),  when  describ- 
ing the  Carthaginian  sack  of  Akragas  in  408  B.  c,  he  says  that  the 
bull  of  Phalaris  (6  *aAapi8u?  ravpos)  formed  part  of  the  spoil.  He 
then  goes  on  to  argue  against  Timaios ;  tovtov  rbv  ravpov  6  Tlpaios 
cv  reus  laropiais  biaficfkuwo'dfAcvos  prj  ycyovcvai  rb  (rvvo\ovy  vn  avrijs  rtjs 
riffl*  h^hx^h  The  fortune  which  confuted  Timaios  was  the  bring- 
ing back  of  the  bull  from  Carthage  by  the  younger  Scipio,  and  the 
sight  of  it  at  Agrigentum  by  Diod6ros  himself  (SkiitiW  yap  .  .  . 
*KTTop$T)(ras  KapxtjtiovcL,  rots  *AKpayavrivois  pcra  t<bv  oXX<ov,  tS>v  dtaucwdvrov 
napa  rois  YLapxtfioviois^  dnoKarcorrjo'c  rbv  ravpov,  bs  Ka\  r£>vdc  rS>v  loropt&v 
ypafoptvav  Ijv  iv  %K*payavri).  Polybios  too  (xii.  25)  argues  against 
Timaios.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Phalaris  and  the  bull  (see 
below,  p.  464),  and  then  describes  Timaios  as  denying  both  that 
the  bull  brought  from  Carthage  was  the  genuine  bull  of  Phalaris, 
and  even  that  there  ever  had  been  any  bull  of  Phalaris  at  all.  He 
himself  argues  that  the  bull  brought  from  Carthage  was  genuine, 
because  it  had  the  door  in  the  shoulder  through  which  the  victim 
was  put  in ; 

Tovrov  rod  ravpov  Kara  rfjv  cirucpdrcuw  Kapxrj&ovltav  ficrcvcxOcvros  c£ 
* Atepdyavros  els  Kapxr)^6vaf  ko\  rijs  Ovpibos  Siaptvovovis  rrep\  rbs  crvvwpias, 
di  fjs  avvtpatve  KaQUaBai  rovs  cm  rqv  rifxapiav,  *eni  erepas  di'  fjv  cv  Kapxtj- 
bovi  KarcoKCvdaOrj  rotovros  ruvpos  ovSafuos  bvvapcvrjs  evpcOrjvai  rb  wapdirav, 
OfM>s  Tipaios  cncftdKcTo  ko\  rffv  KOtvtfv  Qfjfujv  dvacrKtva{uv  teal  rag  dnoq^decif 
rS>v  noujr&v  koi  avyypaqbeav  ifrcvhonouiv,  <f>d<TK<ov  firjr  ctvai  rbv  cv  Kapxrj- 
dovt  ravpov  «£  'Atcpdyavros  /*^tc  ycyovcvai  roiovrov  cv  rjj  npociprjfxcvff 
iro\ci. 
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It  seems  plain,  as  it  did  to  Bentley  (p.  5ia)»  that  both  Polybios 
and  Diodoros  meant  to  charge  Timaios  with  saying  that  there 
never  was  any  bull  of  Phalaris  at  all.  To  this  Dioddros  thinks  it 
answer  enough  to  say  that  the  bull  was  brought  back  from 
Carthage  by  Scipio.  Polybios  further  infers  the  genuineness  of 
Scipio's  bulL  But  Polybios  seems  further  to  imply  that  Timaios 
said  something  about  the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  from  Carthage 
(rof  h  Kapx^doa*  ravpw).  But  if  the  bull  brought  back  by  Scipio  in 
B.C.  146  was  the  bull  that  was  carried  off  in  B.C.  408,  Timaios, 
living  about  B.C.  352-256,  could  have  known  the  bull  only  by 
hearsay,  unless  he  went  to  Carthage  to  see  it.  But  neither  of 
Timaios'  critics  quotes  his  exact  words ;  and  there  is  another  report 
of  them  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Timaios  neither  denied  the 
existence  of  Phalaris'  bull,  nor  said  anything  about  any  bull  at 
Carthage.  This  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  him  in  the  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  185),  from  which  it  appears  that  what  he  really 
said  was  that  the  original  bull  of  Phalaris  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
when  his  tyranny  was  overthrown,  and  that  a  bull  shown  in  his 
own  time  at  Akragas  was  not  the  real  bull,  but — a  statement  most 
precious  to  the  mythologer — a  harmless  image  of  the  river-god 
Gelas.     The  words  are  ; 

Top  rod  Qdkdpido*  ravpov  ol  ' AKpayamtuoi  KareirouraXTav,  &g  <prj(fi 
Tifuuos.  r6v  yap  iv  rjj  jrokti  bunvvptvov  fiff  chat  rot/  Qa\apidosy  KaOdirtp 
r)  n6Kk£>v  KOTfx*i  &o£a,  dXX*  ukovq  TcXa  rov  norapx)v. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer.  And  I  really  do  not  see  why  Bentley 
(p.  512)  should  have  spoken  quite  so  scornfully  of  any  who  should 
prefer  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  to  Diodoros  and  Polybios  (on  the 
other  hand  see  Ebert,  StKcXioy,  p.  69  et  seqq.).  In  this  case  the 
scholiast  is  not  guessing,  but  quoting  Timaios,  and  seemingly 
quoting  him  accurately.  The  very  significant  bit  about  the  river- 
god  must  be  a  genuine  bit  of  Timaios  ;  so  must  the  statement  that 
the  real  bull  of  Phalaris  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  No  scholiast 
could  ever  have  invented  or  dreamed  either  of  them.  One  point 
remains.  Diodoros  says  that  the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  back 
was  taken  to  Carthage  in  b.  c.  408.  Polybios  does  not  say  this, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  he  means  it.  As  far  as  dates  go,  the 
bull  which  was  shown  at  Akragas  in  Timaios'  day  might  have  been 
the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  back.  For  it  might  have  been  taken 
to  Carthage,  not  in  b.  c.  408,  but  when  Akragas  was  a  Carthaginian 
possession  after  the  time  of  Timaios.     And  it  may  be  that  Polybios 
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means  this  when  he  sa)8 ;  rov  ravpov  Kara  rijv  inucpdrnav  Kapxrjbovia>v 
HtT€vexO*vros  €*f  'AiepdyavTOS  els  Kapxnteva.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  bull  which  Timaios  took  for  an  image  of  the  river-god  could 
have  had  the  door  in  the  shoulder  on  which  Polybios  relied  as  the 
sure  sign  of  the  bull  of  Phalaris.  There  may  very  well  have  been 
two  bulls.  Phoenician  subtlety  was  surely  equal  to  making  a  bull 
after  any  model,  if  Greek  or  Roman  visitors  to  Carthage  were 
found  to  be  seeking  for  one.  The  immediately  important  point  is 
that  Timaios  in  no  way  denied,  but  asserted,  that  Phalaris  had  a 
brazen  bull,  and  that  he  burned  people  in  it.  "We  have  thus  an 
universal  consent  in  favour  of  the  bull  reaching  from  Pindar 
downwards. 

The  way  in  which  the  bull  was  used  is  minutely  described  by 
Polybios,  and  the  description  quite  agrees  with  the  few  words  of 
Pindar.  The  man  was  put  into  the  hollow  bull ;  then  a  fire  was 
lighted  beneath,  and  the  sufferer  was  roasted  to  death  (jravraxdBep 
napoirroifitvov  Kal  ir(pi<f>\(y6p€Wt>  biacf>6*lp€<rdai).  His  cries  of  pain 
were  by  some  mechanism  made  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  the  bull 
(Kara  ryu  vnepfJoXrjv  rrjs  akyrj&6*osf  drrdr*  fioqatuv,  pvKrjOpy  naparrXrjCLOV 
rov  ?ixov  **  r°v  KaracKtvdo'paroi  npoorriTmiv  rois  aKovovciv).  Diodoros, 
in  his  ninth  book,  mentioned  the  name  of  the  artist,  Peiillos  or 
Perilaos,  and  the  story  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his  own 
engine.  This  appears  from  a  fragment  (ix.  19)  which  must  be 
greatly  abridged;  bri  UcpiKaos  6  dvdpiavTonoiot  <Pa\dpibi  r<p  rvpdvvca 
Kara<TK€vdaas  fiovv  \o\kovv  irpbs  Ttfinapiap  r&v  6p.rxf>v\a>v  avros  it  parrot 
€TTfipd$T]  rov  ptyiOovs  rrjg  rip*>plas.  John  Tzetzes  (Chil.  i.  646  seqq.)  - 
refers  to  Dioil6ros,  as  well  as  to  Pindar  on  one  side  and  to  Lucian  (to 
whom  we  shall  come  presently)  on  the  other,  as  authorities  for  the 
bull; 

ypdtpct  *tpl  rov  ravpov  52  Aovxiavbs  6  Ivpos, 
Ai6bwpot  Kal  Tllvbapos  avv  rovrois  re  uvpiot. 

He  gives  the  story  of  Perilaos  at  length.  We  find  it  also  in  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  185),  whom  we  quoted  a  little  time 
back.  He  further  quotes  a  passage  of  Kallimachos ;  *aracr*fva<r<u 
be  avrdv  (patri  UfpCkaov  Kal  vp&rov  cV  avrq>  KaraKaijvai,  Kal  KaWiuuxpf* 

npwros  Ivd  rbv  ravpov  iKaiviaw,  bs  rov  6\*$pov 
tfyc  rbv  h  Xa^JCV  *°*  **&  yiyvA/tevor. 

The  same  story  appears  in  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  i.  653),  where,  by  a 
familiar  comparison,  he  couples  Phalaris  with  the  mythical  Bousiris; 
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"Et  Phalftris  tauro  violent!  membra  Perilli 
Torruit,  infelix  imbuit  auctor  opus. 
Justus  uterque  fuit,  neque  enim  lex  eequior  ulla  est, 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua." 

He  tells  the  story  at  greater  length  in  the  Tristia,  iii.  u.  39, 
where  he  evidently  refers  to  the  same  bull  as  that  described  by 
Polybios.     The  artist  is  made  to  say  to  the  tyrant ; 

"  Munere  in  hoc,  rex,  est  usui  sed  imagine  major : 
Nee  sola  est  opens  forma  probanda  mei. 
Adspicis  a  dextra  latus  hoc  adapertile  tauri? 

Hue  tibi,  quern  perdes,  conjiciendus  erit. 
Protinus  inclusum  lentis  carbonibus  ure : 
Mugiet,  et  veri  vox  erit  ilia  bovis." 

When  he  asks  for  a  reward,  Phalaris  puts  him  into  the  bull ; 

"Nee  mora;  monstratis  erudeliter  ignibus  ustus 
Exhibuit  querulos  ore  tremente  Fonos." 

One  may  add  Valerius  Maximus,  ix.  2,  Ext.  9,  and,  as  John 
TzetzCs  says,  ovp  tovtois  re  /xvpiovs. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  fragment  of  Diodoros  the  bull  is 
said  to  have  been  made  wp6s  npupiav  t&p  6po<f)v\a>vy  while  in  the 
scholiast  on  Lykophron  Phalaris  appears  as  rovs  iirifavwiuvovs  nphs 
avrov  davoos  nokdfav  Kai  avaipwv.  This  is  a  stage  in  the  growth  of 
legend.  If  Phalaris  did  put  men  into  a  brazen  bull,  they  were  no 
doubt  his  political  enemies  at  Akragas.  He  was  a  Greek  tyrant 
imitating  Phoenician  ways,  but  he  was  a  Greek  tyrant  after 
all.  As  soon  as  men  had  begun  to  liken  him  to  Bousiris  (see 
p.  71),  Echetos  (see  Arsenios,  461),  G£ryon£s,  and  other  purely 
mythical  oppressors,  he  was  conceived  as,  like  them,  the  enemy  of 
8 1 rangers.  Instead  of  a  Greek  tyrant  somewhat  outdoing  the 
usual  measure  of  a  Greek  tyrant's  cruelty,  he  becomes  an  ogre  or  a 
two-headed  giant.  We  find  him  in  this  stage  in  Plutarch's 
Parallela,  39,  directly  after  stories  of  Bousiris  and  G£ryon6s.  He 
tells  the  story  of  Perillos — with  him  he  takes  the  Latin  form — as 
follows ; 

Qakapts,  'AKparpurrtvmv  Tvpavyoe,air6roftm  rovs  irapi6vras  $€vovs  farpcjSXov 
icat  cVcoAaflr.  UtpiWos  &  177  Tfyvrj  xaXjcovoyof,  dapakiv  KaracrKcvdo-as 
XoXktjp,  ?6W«  t£  /Sao-tXci,  o>p  av  tovs  £*vov$  KaraKaijj  (Surras  iv  avrjj'  6  te 
povov  Tore  yaripevos  dixaios,  avrov  cW/SaXcv.  ?da>x*  dc  pvKT)0p.6v  dvabid6vai 
r)  bdfmkis.    m  iv  d*vr<p(p  Alncav. 
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When  Phalaris  had  once  got  this  kind  of  reputation,  it  was  easy 
to  charge  him  with  unusual  cruelties.  He  uses  other  forms  of 
fire  besides  the  brazen  bull.  He  puts  people  into  caldrons,  and,  if 
the  Latin  translator  of  Herakleides  of  Pontos  is  right  in  his  version, 
he  made  them  undergo  the  supposed  fate  of  Empedokles  against 
their  will.  He  was  (Her.  37)  napavopiq.  narras  vn€pfiak\e>p.  He 
not  only  slew  many — other  tyrants  did  that — but  he  slew  them 
with  strange  tortures  (rtfuopiais  napav6fiots  *xP*)a'aT0)-  Tte  brazen 
bull  comes  in  among  others ;  tovs  piv  els  Xepijras  feWaj,  tovs  Ac 
els  tovs  KpQTrjpas  rov  irvpbs  djrcoTfXA*,  tovs  bi  Kol  els  xaX/covv  ravpop 
evefiakXe  kq\  kotckoiw.  I  suppose  the  Kpctnjpts  (which  we  shall  hear 
of  again)  are,  as  the  Latin  translator  takes  them,  those  of  JStna. 
From  this  the  transition  to  Phalaris'  cannibal-diet  is  perhaps  a 
little  sudden.  His  alleged  eating  of  sucking  children  is  brought 
in  in  the  most  grotesque  fashion  in  Athenaios  (ix.  54),  in  a  dis- 
course on  the  eating  of  sucking  creatures  in  general,  pigs,  lambs, 
fawns,  and  any  other.  We  are  suddenly  carried  to  Perseus  and 
Arch6moros  at  that  stage  of  their  lives,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  tyrant  proposed  to  eat  either  of  them ;  then  comes  what 
concerns  us;  KXeapxos  b*  iv  tois  rrepi  j9tW  els  tovt6  (frqaiv  a)p6njTos 
QdXaptv  t6v  rvpawop  ikdcai  &s  yaXadtjva  0oiva<r0at  fip€<JHj. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Phalaris,  there  is  really  no 
distinct  evidence  for  making  them  reach  beyond  the  territory 
of  Akragas.  It  is  simply  the  wild  exaggeration  of  a  late  writer 
when  Souidas  Says,  QaXapis  *AKpayavriposf  TvpavvTj<ras  SuceX/a?  okrjg, 
Phalaris  has  been  very  largely  accepted  as  having  ruled  at  Himera, 
and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  he  may,  as  his  successor  Th&ron 
certainly  did,  have  made  himself  master  of  Himera  as  well  as  of 
Akragas.  But,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  by  a  conquest  of  Himera 
made  in  the  character  of  lord  of  Akragas.  For  there  is  in  truth 
nothing  to  connect  Phalaris  with  Himera,  except  the  story  in 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  referred  to  in  p.  66.  In  that  story  there  is  no 
mention  of  Akragas,  no  conquest  of  Himera ;  Phalaris  is  a  man  of 
Himera  who  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Himera  in  the  usual  way  by 
asking  for  a  guard.  It  is  plain  that  Aristotle  has  put  one  name 
for  another,  either  Himera  for  Akragas,  or  Phalaris  for  some 
tyrant  of  Himera.  The  latter  is  more  likely,  as  the  mention  of 
Stesichoros  is  enough  to  fix  the  story  to  Himera.  It  would  be  a 
very  easy  confusion  to  bring  in  the  well-known  name  of  Phalaris 
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instead   of  the   doubtless   much   less   known   name   of   the  real 
Himeraian  tyrant.     Nothing  was  easier  (see  Grote,  v.  286)  than 
to  put  the   name  of  one  tyrant  for  another,  and  we  have  in- 
deed found  it  so  throughout   our   story.     Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement   in   that  way  is   that   of  Nonnos,  commentator   on 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (whom  I  am   sure  I  should  never  have 
thought   of  but  for  the    memorable   account   of  him   given  by 
Bentley,  p.  24),  in  which  the  story  of  the  bull  is  so  told  that 
Dionysios  takes  the  place  of  Phalaris,  while  Phalaris  himself  takes 
the  place  of  Perilaos.     "We  might  know  more  about  the  matter  if 
we  had  in  full  the  passage  from  Philistos  (see  Theon,  Progym.  ii.  4  ; 
C.  MuHer,  Fragm.  i.  187)  where  he  told  some  fable  about  a  horse. 
But  no  name  is  preserved  of  either  the  tyrant  or  the  city.     And 
there  is  yet  another  version  of  the  story  of  StSsichoros,  in  which  the 
obscure  tyrant  of  Himera  has  yielded  his  place,  not  to  Phalaris  but 
to  Gelon  (Conon.  Narrat.  42 ;  Westermann,  Mv6oypd<f>oi,  p.  144  ; 
Photios,  139,  Bekker).     Gel6n  here  becomes  a  demagogue  (r«Xa>v 
6   SuecXtarq?,    rvpavvidi  (ntOfcrdai    biavoovfitvos,  'ifitpalcov   cdtpdrrcvt   rov 
brjfiovy  Ka\  Kara  ra>v  bvpar&p  vTrcpc/Mi^ft),  asking  for  a  guard  and  so 
forth,  and  StGsichoros  tells  the  citizen  the  fable,  just  as  he  does 
in  Aristotle.     This  tale  no  one  need  refute ;   but  it  is  useful  as 
showing  how  little  the  story  in  Aristotle  goes  to  prove  any  con- 
nexion between  Phalaris  and  Himera.     The  tale  is  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  names,  which  may  have  been  somewhat  helped  by  the 
real  connexion,  though  of  quite  another  kind,  between  Ther6n  and 
Himera.     In  fact  there  is  no  real  evidence  to  show  that  Phalaris 
was  a  conqueror  anywhere,  or  that  he  ruled  anywhere  except  over 
Akragas  and  its  territory.     He  is  indeed  said  to  have  conquered 
Leontinoi.     It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  come  from  H&ra- 
kleide's  or  whatever  was  the  source  from  which  Herakleide's  got 
the  story  about  Phalaris  throwing  people  into  Kparfas.     But  the 
only  actual  mention  of  a  conquest  of  Leontinoi  by  Phalaris  comes 
as  an  explanation   of  a   proverb,  acl  Acowlwi   ntpt  tow  Kparijpas, 
On  this  the  commentary  of  Arsenios  (22)  is,  Art  tS>v  an  rols  avroU 
€yK(ifi€VO)V    01  yap  cV  SucXt^i  Afovrlvot  ntpl  norovs  cV^oXafoi/.      Qakapis 
ft'  avrovs  tear arroXepjf eras  ctr  tovs  k parr} pas  cppii^fp,   a(j>    o£    17   irapotpla. 
(So  in  the  Paroemiographi,  Diogen.  ii.  203;  Mant.  i.  33.)     Heie 
again  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Kparrjpts  are  those  of  iEtna. 
But  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  meaning  is  that  there  were 
two   explanations   of  the   saying,  or  that  Phalaris  is   conceived 
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as  practising  a  grim  joke,  throwing  those  who  were  busy  about 
every-day  Kparrjptf  into  the  Kparrjpcs  of  the  burning  mountain. 
Here  again,  just  as  in  the  brazen  bull  and  in  the  story  of  the 
caldrons,  fire  is  looked  upon  as  Phalaris'  instrument  of  torture. 

The  casual  allusions  to  Phalaris,  many  of  which  we  have  come 
across  already,  are  simply  endless ;  their  number  shows  how  much 
he  was  in  people's  minds  in  all  ages.  The  story  of  the  bull  is 
perhaps  enough  to  account  for  this;  but  we  have  further  to 
explain  the  growing  up  of  another  conception  of  Phalaris  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  earlier  and  no  doubt  genuine  tradition. 
This  is  that  which  sets  Phalaris  before  us  as  a  just  and  mild 
ruler,  who,  if  he  ever  was  led  into  any  cruelties,  was  led  into 
them  against  his  will.  This  view  of  course  reaches  its  height 
in  the  famous  forged  Letters.  After  Bentley's  matchless  demon- 
stration, it  might  seem  needless  to  say  a  word  about  them.  One 
simply  wonders  how  anybody  could  have  been  so  easily  taken  in. 
It  is  amazing  that  any  one  who  had  the  faintest  glimmering  of 
Greek  history  or  Greek  literature  could  have  believed  in  the 
genuineness  of  an  elaborate  collection  of  letters  in  the  later  Attic 
dialect  attributed  to  a  prince  of  an  age  when  one  is  thankful  for  a 
line  or  two  of  an  inscription  written  from  right  to  left,  a  prince  too 
who,  if  he  did  write  anything,  could  not  fail  to  have  written  in  an 
early  form  of  Doric.  It  is  amazing  that  men  should  not  have  seen 
the  8puriousness  of  writings  which  speak  of  Phiutias,  Halsesus,  and 
Tauromenion,  ages  before  those  cities  were  founded.  It  is  most 
amazing  of  all  that,  after  Bentley  had  proved  his  case,  men  should 
have  thought  that  the  victory  lay  the  other  way,  and  that  Pope 
should  have  made  the  great  scholar  the  subject  of  a  jeering  couplet. 
Yet  all  this  is  not  more  wonderful  than  what  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  days.  There  is  at  least  one  man  who,  after  nil  the  labours  of 
Palgrave,  Riley,  and  others,  asserts  the  genuineness  of  the  false 
Ingulf,  who  must  therefore  believe  that  "William  the  Conqueror 
tried  to  root  out  the  English  language,  that  Ingulf  studied  at 
Oxford  in  the  time  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  and  that  he  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexios  Komnenos  twenty  years  before 
that  prince  began  to  reign.  And  later  still,  the  more  grotesque 
forgery  of  the  "  Battle  Abbey  Roll " — a  forgery  so  transparent  that, 
when  I  wrote  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  never  came 
into  my  head  to  speak  of  it — has  been  gravely  dealt  with  on  the 
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hill  of  Senlec  itself,  and  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  reviewers  have 
treated  text  and  commentary  with  much  solemnity.  If  Ingulf  and 
the  Battle  Abbey  Roll  can  appear  again,  Phalaris  may  appear  also. 
Still,  till  he  does,  there  is  no  need  to  do  Bentley's  work  over  again, 
and  the  spuriousness  of  the  letters  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
v  Still  several  questions  arise  out  of  the  letters.  In  the  case 
of  any  forged  writing,  it  is  always  possible  that  the  forger  may 
have  had  materials  before  him  which  are  now  lost,  and  therefore 
that  the  forgery  may  accidentally  preserve  some  scraps  of  truth. 
It  has  become  almost  an  axiom  that  a  forged  charter  is  no  evidence 
for  the  point  which  it  wishes  to  establish,  but  that  it  may  easily 
be  evidence  for  any  incidental  points  on  which  the  forger  was 
likely  to  be  well-informed,  and  about  which  he  had  no  motive  to 
deceive.  Considering  the  vast  mass  of  Sicilian  history  which  is  lost, 
it  cannot  be  ruled  to  be  impossible  that  the  forger  may  have  had 
the  means  of  knowing  some  facts  which  we  do  not  know,  and  may 
have  sometimes  used  his  opportunities.  I  have  ventured  (see  p.  65) 
to  hint  that  we  may  have  such  a  case  in  the  statement  of  the  letters 
that  Phalaris  came  from  Astypalaia.  And  beyond  all  this  there  is 
the  main  question  of  all,  what  put  it  into  anybody's  head  to  forge 
letters  in  the  name  of  Phalaris.  It  is  not  like  forging  letters  for 
Euripides  or  Plato  or  anybody  who  was  likely  to  have  written 
letters.  A  Sicilian  tyrant  of  the  sixth  century  is  such  a  strange 
person  to  fix  upon.  Phalaris  must  somehow  have  got  a  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  letters  or  as  a  writer  of  some  kind  before  any  one 
could  be  taken  in  by  this  particular  forgery.  There  is  of  course  the 
question  whether  the  existing  letters  were  forgeries  in  a  bad  sense, 
distinctly  designed  to  deceive,  or  whether  they  were,  like  many 
writings  of  the  kind,  simply  rhetorical  exercises,  written  without 
any  evil  purpose.  "We  shall  very  soon  come  to  examples  of  such, 
of  which  Phalaris  himself  is  the  subject ;  but  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  existing  collection  of  letters  is  too  large  and  elaborate  to 
admit  of  such  a  judgement  of  charity.  Anyhow  people  were 
taken  in  very  early.  Phdtios  (Ep.  207)  refers  to  letters  which 
in  his  day  passed  for  letters  of  Phalaris;  but  he  at  least  had 
his  doubts.  A  scholar  like  him  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as 
some  others.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  Souidas  (Qakapis) 
refers  to  the  present  letters,  when  he  says,  not  without  a  kind 
of  truth,  that  Phalaris  typayfrtv  trricrroXas  irdw  Bavfiavias;  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  does.    When  we  turn  to  John  of  Stoboi,  we 
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find  that  all  his  references  (viii.  68,  xlix.  16,  26,  lxxxvi.  17,  Exc. 
Joan.  Dam.  i.  12)  are  clearly  to  the  letters  as  they  now  stand  (2, 
80,  92,  144).  So  we  have  seen  that  John  Tzetzes  quotes  them  as 
undoubted  authority.  And  of  course  it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  late 
a  writer  as  Arsenios  ('Iowta,  466)  gives  us  three  sayings  of  Phalaris, 
all  of  which  come  from  the  letters  (27,  107,  144).  The  extracts 
are  of  course  rich  in  beautiful  sentiments ;  some  of  them  set  forth 
the  evils  of  tyranny  from  the  experience  of  one  who  knew  all 
about  it. 

Now  how  did  this  new  version  of  Phalaris  spring  up?  We 
must  look  for  its  origin  in  the  love  of  rhetorical  display  and  in 
a  certain  spirit  of  ingenious  contradiction.  The  process  of  "  re- 
habilitation " — that,  I  believe,  is  the  right  "  literary  "  word — has 
always  a  certain  kind  of  attraction  about  it,  and  it  began  early. 
It  began  most  likely  in  sheer  love  of  display.  More  cleverness 
could  be  shown  in  asserting  a  manifest  paradox  than  in  upholding 
a  truth  that  nobody  doubted  (see  Polyb.  xii.  26  6).  The  rjrrap 
>oyo?  of  Aristophanes  has  always  had  many  votaries,  and  in  no 
age  has  it  been  easy  to  tell  how  far  their  support  has  been  con- 
scious. Among  the  writings  of  Isokrat6s  we  have  one  which 
undertakes  the  defence  of  the  monster  of  old  times  whom  so  many 
coupled  with  Phalaris,  of  Bousiris  himself.  One  PolykratSs,  it 
seems,  had  written  a  defence  of  Bousiris  and  a  discourse  against 
S6krat6s.  Isokrates  takes  him  in  hand  to  show  him  what  the 
counsel  for  Bousiris  ought  to  say.  So  it  was  with  Phalaris.  He 
had  got  so  bad  a  reputation  that  clever  men  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  practise  their  cleverness  made  it  an  exercise 
of  skill  to  see  whether  something  could  not  be  said  on  behalf  of 
one  who  had  had  so  much  said  against  him.  In  the  first  stage 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  deceive,  or  to  do  anything  worse 
than  to  show  off.  People  would  admire  the  cleverness  of  the 
jjrrap  \6yos,  but  they  would  still  remember  that  it  was  the  rjrrw 
\6yos.  In  a  later  stage,  whether  the  writer  meant  to  take  them 
in  or  not,  he  did  take  them  in,  as  we  see  by  the  cases  of  Souidas 
and  John  of  Stoboi.  The  former  stage  is  surely  to  be  seen  in  the 
two  discourses  headed  with  the  name  of  Phalaris  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Lucian.  Whether  they  are  his  or  not  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment.  We  have  seen  (see  p.  71)  how  Lucian  spoke 
of  Phalaris  when  he  had  no  special  call  to  speak  otherwise ;  if  he 
really  wrote  the  two  discourses,  the  fact  that  he  had  so  spoken 
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would  add  a  little  keenness  to  what  he  now  said  on  the  other 
side. 

The  two  discourses  are  worth  looking  at  with  some  care  when 
we  come,  from  finding  out  what  little  we  can  about  the  real  acts 
of  Phalaris,  to  this  later  stage  of  seeing  what  people  said  about 
him  long  after.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were  written 
with  the  least  purpose  to  deceive.  They  are  simply  exercises  to 
show  how  cleverly  a  mau  could  talk  on  a  side  which  he  knew  to 
be  wrong.  The  first  discourse  is  made  in  the  name  of  Phalaris  by 
his  foupoi,  who  are  sent  by  him  to  Delphoi  to  offer  the  brazen  bull 
to  Apollon.  They  speak  of  him  by  the  neutral  style  of  6  rnurtpos 
bwa<rri)s ;  he  himself  speaks  delicately  of  his  dpxh ;  but  he  pre- 
sently lets  it  out  that  other  people  spoke  of  him  as  rvpawot,  and 
he  is  even  obliged  to  speak  of  himself  as  belonging  to  that  class 
(c.  8  ;  fjfiiv  rovro  7roXA<j>  avayKat6rr*pav  rols  tv/hiwois).  He  explains 
that  many  envious  and  slanderous  people  spoke  ill  of  him;  but 
he  has  a  good  defence.  The  writer  has  forgotten,  like  most  other 
writers,  that  neither  Phalaris  nor  his  enemies  could  have  been  born 
at  Akragas ;  he  is  conceived  (c.  2)  as  having  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  city  c  ya>  yAp  ov  r&v  a<f>av&v  *v  'Ajcpayavri  &vt  aXV  cf  koi  tis 
aXAo?  t$  yryoiwff  «al  Tpa<jx\s  fkatfopfos  *al  ircu&fUg.  rr/xxrecr^Kar).  There 
were  divisions  in  the  city  {fajjpijro  $c  rjp&v  r&rt  q  tt6\ls),  in  which 
Phalaris  had  always  taken  the  popular  side  (dT)ponic6v  ipavrhv  irapi- 
X<»v)  and  had  practised  every  virtue  of  a  citizen.  But  when  his 
enemies  plotted  against  him  and  sought  to  slay  him,  he  seized 
power  (ImOf'ptvos  rg  dpxn)  in  self-defence  and  with  the  approval  of 
all  good  citizens  (iitaivovvrts  cu>bptt  furpiot,  *al  <f)i\on6\dks).  Under 
his  rule  (c.  3)  the  city  was  free  from  disputes  (cy»  W  Jjpxov,  V  irrfX** 
&  daratriacrros  Ijv) ;  his  government  was  mild,  no  slaughters  took 
place,  no  banishments,  no  deeds  of  lust  or  violence,  no  illegal 
action  of  his  body-guard  (bopvfopw  iiriir^fxyfttii).  He  kept  the 
people  in  good-humour  with  shows,  feasts,  and  doles  (r6v  torjpov  iv 
6«uv  Ka\  btavopais  koL  wavrjyvp€<n  km  brjpo$otvicus  birfyov\  and  he  adorned 
and  strengthened  the  city  with  fortifications,  buildings,  and  aque- 
ducts. In  this  boast  we  seem  to  see  an  echo  of  the  story  told  by 
Polyainos  (see  p.  67)  which  makes  Phalaris  rise  to  power  through 
a  contract  for  building.  He  had  even  (c.  4)  thought  of  giving  up  his 
power  (ir*p\  tov  a<f)(irat  rfjp  ap\hv  KCLl  *crra3ccrdcu  rr)v  bvvaxrrtiav  i<rKo- 
irovfujv).  But  his  enemies  (c.  4)  plotted  against  him  in  every  way. 
They  collected  arms ;  they  sent  embassies  to  Athens  and  Sparta 
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— Sparta,  ancient  queller  of  tyrants,  is  better  conceived  than 
Athens ;  they  designed  Phalaris  for  some  frightful  fate,  as  they 
confessed  under  torture  (drjfxoixuf  arptfikoutuwoi  ifriwow).  From  all 
these  dangers  he  escaped  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  specially  of  the 
god  of  Pyth6,  who  revealed  things  to  him  in  his  dreams  (jiaXurrd 
y*  6  UvBios  ortlpard  rt  irpodci£as  teal  fiTprvtrovrat  €Kaara  eirirrtpira*). 
He  was  driven  to  take  care  of  himself  and  to  punish  those  who 
plotted  against  him.  Tyrants  were  a  much  mistaken  class ;  some, 
himself  of  course  among  them,  were  the  best  and  gentlest  of  rulers ; 
but  once  call  a  man  a  tyrant,  and  he  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  bad  class,  and  men  sought  to  slay  him.  This  argument,  drawn 
out  at  some  length,  is  of  some  importance  as  showing  how  the 
word  Tvpawos  still  (c.  7  et  seqq.)  referred,  not  to  the  way  in  which 
power  was  used,  but  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  gained.  Phalaris 
had  no  pleasure  in  killing  people  or  in  beating  them,  quite  the 
other  way;  but  any  man  would  rather  put  another  to  death  than, 
by  saving  that  other  alive,  be  put  to  death  himself.  Tet  he  had 
spared  many  out  of  old  friendship  (naXatas  trwrfOtiag  trpbg  avrovs 
fjLVTjfiovtC<rat)1  some  of  whom  he  names  (c.  9),  Akanthos,  Timokrat6s, 
and  Le6goras  his  brother.  Of  these,  Akanthos — *AkovOw  rovrovi 
he  is  called — seems  to  be  himself  one  of  the  envoys,  so  that  he 
must  be  conceived  as  a  conspirator  whom  the  mild  treatment  of 
Phalaris  had  turned  into  a  friend.  The  names  suggest  some 
curiosity ;  one  would  like  to  know  whether  they  come  from  any 
tradition  or  any  earlier  writing,  or  whether  they  were  simply 
invented  by  Lucian  for  dramatic  effect.  Then  (c.  10),  with  a 
seeming  reference  to  the  tale  which  represented  him  as  a  Bousiris 
to  strangers,  Phalaris  appeals  to  the  many  guests  who  have  visited 
Akragas,  who  would  report  what  good  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  At  this  stage  Pythagoras  could  not  be  kept 
out ;  the  sage  had  heard  a  bad  report  of  Phalaris ;  but,  when  he 
saw  the  truth,  he  left  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and 
sadness  (SXXa  y*v  vrrip  efwv  cuajKCwt'  «rci  dc  *wcipaih)f  anrjkfov  erraivvp 
lit  ttjs  biKauMrvyrjs  *al  Acwp  rrjs  apayKaias  vfx&rrjros).  At  last  (c.  Il) 
comes  the  story  of  the  bulL  Perilaos,  a  native  craftsman,  skilful 
in  his  art,  brought  it  to  Phalaris,  who  at  first  simply  admired 
the  workmanship,  and  said  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  sent  as  a 
gift  to  Apolldn.  The  artist  then  explained  at  length  what  was 
its  real  object,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cries  of  the 
sufferers  were  to  make  music  for  the  enjoyment  of  Phalaris  (17  0oi) 
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Ac  &A  too*  av\up  pikrj  croi  cNrorcXfirci  ola  Xiyvpwrara  kq\  (iravXrjcrti  0prj- 
y&dcr  Kai  fjiVKTjaercu  yoc pwrarov,  i*s  t6p  fiiv  KoXdfr<r#ai,  at  dc  T*pirt<r6<u 
iieragv  KarvXovfKvov).  Phalaris,  wroth  at  the  proposal  (c.  12),  sets  the 
engine  to  work  on  Perilaos  himself ;  but  designing  the  bull  for  an 
offering,  he  has  him  taken  out  before  he  is  quite  dead  (h-t  Zpnvovv  xai 
(tovra  t6p  av&pa  t^atptdqvai  kcXcvow,  c*s  pf)  ptdvtu  t6  fpyov  fvarroBavwv). 
His  body  is  cast  out  unburied,  and  Phalaris  sends  the  bull  as  an 
offering.  The  Otwpol  wind  up  (c.  14)  with  a  few  words  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  pray  the  Delphians  to  accept  Phalaris  and  his  offer- 
ing, and  press  their  own  claims  to  be  listened  to  as  men  of  Akragas, 
Greeks  and  Dorians. 

One  or  two  things  may  be  noticed  in  this  discourse.  One  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  (which  we  find  also  in  the  speeches  which  Hero- 
dotus puts  into  the  mouths  of  Gelon  and  the  envoys  from  Athens 
and  Sparta,  see  p.  179)  of  finding  a  nomenclature  which  exactly 
suits  the  relations  between  colonies  and  their  motherland.  The 
Akragantines  are  Greeks  and  boast  of  being  so  (c.  14);  'EXXip*'* 
re  Strrts  kq\  t6  ap\<uov  AupuU.  Yet  they  use,  not  only  'EXXd*,  but 
"EWtjiks,  in  a  sense  simply  geographical  (c.  4),  in  which  Akragas 
has  no  share;  tirtKaXovvTO  cfc  r^v  'EXXdda  napii  Aaxtdaipoviovs  Kal 
'AOrjvaiovs,  and  afterwards  (c.  17)  okovw  tcai  vap*  vp.lv  rots  *EXXif<r* 
noWovs  ytv4<r6ai  rvpavpovs  coQovs,  #cr.X.  Of  course  there  was  a 
sense  in  which  Akragas  or  any  other  place  where  Greeks  had 
settled  was  part  of  'EXXdr ;  Peloponn&sos  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  were  not  the  whole  of  €EXX<fe,  but  only  17  <rw*x¥  'EXXd*.  But 
in  ordinary  speech  *EXXdf  was  the  geographical  name  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  Akragas  formed  no  part.  And 
if  Akragas,  Syracuse,  any  other  Greek  settlements,  were  parts 
of  cEXXd*,  they  were  only  scattered  parts ;  Sicily,  as  a  whole,  was 
no  part  of  'EXXcfc ;  it  was  only  in  the  neighbouring  mainland  that 
there  was  a  ficydX?  cEXXd*  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  And  when 
'EXXdf  was  opposed  to  the  land  of  the  Akragantines,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  "EXXijw,  as  the  name  of  its  inhabitants,  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  Akragantines  themselves,  "EXX^m  as  they  were. 

There  is  in  the  discourse  a  curious  reference  to  a  punishment  of 
sacrilege  seemingly  practised  at  Delphoi.  The  envoys  say  (c.  6) 
that,  if  the  Delphians  blamed  Phalaris  for  the  severities  forced  on 
him  by  necessity,  they  were  as  if  any  one  should  see  a  temple- 
robber  hurled  from  the  rock  near  Delphoi,  and,  instead  of  thinking 
of  his  crime — &f  vvKrup  it  t6  Itpbp  iraprjkBe  ku\  KareWcwf  rck  avaOripaTa 
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kq\  tov  (odvov  rjy(raTo — should  blame  the  cruelty  of  the  Delphians,  in 
that  they,  Greeks  and  pretenders  to  a  sacred  character  ('EXXqw 
re  Ka\  Upoi  uvcu  Xryovrcj),  could  bear  to  inflict  such  a  punishment 
on  a  fellow-Greek,  and  that  hard  by  the  temple. 

The  second  piece  headed  "  Fhalaris  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  speech 
made  by  an  orator  in  the  Delphian  assembly.  Some  one  (c.  6)  had 
spoken  against  receiving  the  bull,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  cruelties  of 
Phalaris.  But  he  who  so  spoke  had  not  been  at  Akragas ;  those  who 
had  been  there  spoke  differently.  The  orator  (c.  i)  speaks  of  Phalaris 
as  dvrfp  bwd<rrr)s  chatf&v,  and  presently  (c.  5)  as  p6vap\os.  He  argues 
that  Apollon  mast  approve  of  him  and  his  offering,  or  he  would  not 
have  given  his  envoys  a  successful  voyage.  But  the  Delphians  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  goodness  or  badness ;  it  was  not  usual  to 
debate  about  receiving  an  offering  or  to  discuss  the  character  of 
him  who  offered  it;  they  took  all  that  came.  The  question  (c.  1 1) 
does  not  touch  Phalaris  only  and  his  bull,  but  all  kings  and  rulers 
and  every  body  else  who  consult  the  oracle  and  make  offerings 

(ov  Qdkapis  rvpawoi  eh  ov&*  ravpot  o&ros  ovde  x0^^*  p~6vov1  oXXa  fraircff 
/SactXefc  Ka\  narrcs  bwdorai  oaoi  vvv  xp&vrai.  r£  i*p$,  K.r.X.).  The  Del- 
phians (c.  7)  were  priests  and  not  judges ;  they  had  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  to  help  to  set  up  offerings ;  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
whether  people  beyond  sea  had  a  good  or  a  bad  tyrant  (tovt  ov 
A«A<£oIf  avayiauQP  irokvirpaypoveiv,  el  y^  avri  Up4w  jfbrj  SiKcurral  elvai 
dgiovpev,  Kai  biov  BvtiP  kcu  rSXXa  Qcpaireueiy  t6p  Ocbv  kcli  awararUKvai  ct 
irefiyfrcU  rtf,  crKonovvrts  Kadr)p*6a  c?  tiv€S  tqdv  vnep  rbv  'l6ytov  ducalus  $ 
abUws  Tvpawovvrat).  Again  we  see  the  possibility  of  a  righteous 
tyrant ;  and  this  while  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  strictly  Greek 
sense ;  the  "  tyranni  "  of  the  Empire  had  not  yet  begun. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  these  two  pieces  are  mere 
rhetorical  exercises,  mere  displays  of  cleverness  in  argument, 
written  without  any  intention  to  deceive  anybody  as  to  matters 
of  fact.  There  is  an  element  of  satire  in  both  speeches,  and  it 
comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  second.  They  were  written  as 
a  conscious  paradox,  which  the  writer  no  doubt  greatly  enjoyed. 
But  the  speeches  are  witnesses  to  the  interest  which  still  attached 
to  the  name  of  Phalaris.  If  not  out  of  these  very  speeches — 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  distinctly  referred  to  by  John 
Tzetzes  (see  above,  p.  464) — certainly  out  of  some  other  writings 
of  the  same  class,  grew  the  famous  forgery  of  the  letters.  I  say 
forgery,  without    ruling   whether   the   writer   really  meant   to 
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deceive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  deceive,  as  is  shown  by  John 
of  Stoboi  and  John  Tzetz&s.  Lucian,  or  whoever  it  was,  amused 
himself  with  a  clever  paradox.  The  paradox  took,  and  grew  into 
a  favourable  tradition  about  Phalaris,  opposite  to  the  older  and 
truer  picture.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  the  letters,  nothing  like 
so  clever  as  the  speeches  of  Lucian,  were  welcomed  and  believed. 

The  tendency  arose  rather  early  to  connect  Phalaris  with  other 
names  which  were  famous  in  Sicilian  history  or  legend  without 
much  regard  to  chronology.  Of  this  the  story  about  St6sichoros 
is  an  early  case.  St6sichoros  and  Phalaris  might  have  come  across 
one  another,  though  certainly  not  in  the  way  in  which  they  do  in 
the  legend ;  it  was  the  celebrity  of  the  two  names  which  brought 
them  together  in  this  impossible  fashion.  One  trembles  at  writing 
the  word  Pythagoras  ;  according  to  the  most  likely  chronology, 
the  connexion  of  Pythagoras  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  West 
came  after  the  time  of  Phalaris.  Still  the  temptation  to  bring  the 
two  men  together  was  great.  It  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the 
stories  of  the  relations  between  Plato  and  Dionysios,  elder  and 
younger.  One  tyrant  suggested  the  other,  and  one  philosopher 
suggested  the  other.  In  the  speeches  of  Lucian,  Pythagoras  is 
brought  in,  according  to  this  spirit,  as  an  admiring  and  sympathiz- 
ing visitor  of  the  tyrant.  Such  a  part  would  of  course  not  do  for 
those  who  clave  to  the  elder  tradition  of  Phalaris ;  if  Pythagoras 
had  anything  to  do  with  him,  it  must  have  been  in  quite  another 
way.  In  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  by  Iamblichos  (c.  32),  Pytha- 
goras appears  as  the  destroyer  of  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris,  and  the 
mysterious  Hyperborean  Abaris,  a  person  about  whom  it  was  safe 
to  say  anything,  is  brought  in  with  him.  Never  perhaps  were  so 
many  words  wasted  in  telling  a  story  which  after  all  is  told  with- 
out a  single  detail.  But  we  gather  (§221)  that  an  oracle  of  Apolldn 
declared  that  Phalaris  would  be  destroyed  whenever  his  subjects 
should  become  stronger  and  united  (r€Kfifjptov  fdv  &n6  rav  xPW^ 
rov  '  Aw6\\a>vosf  rort  rqv  Karakvaiv  bia<rr)fjLaiv6vTfov  T<j>  Qakdptbi  ycvT)<rta$ai 
ttjs  apXls>  &"€  Kpt'tTTOWt  kcu  6fU>voTjTLK0irrcpoi  yivowro  kq\  auvtcrrdfKvoi  ^rr* 
d\\rj\a>p  ol  apx<ifi*poi).  This  they  became  through  the  preaching  of 
Pythagoras  (ofot  *ol  rorc  iytvovro  Hv6ay6pov  irap6vros  bia  rag  xxfrrjyrio'us 
xa)  7raid€v<T€is  avrov).  The  preaching  which  had  this  good  effect  was 
naturally  displeasing  to  Phalaris  —  tt/uh-aros-  t&v  rvpavwv  —  but 
Pythagoras  preached  boldly  to  the  tyrant  himself,  suspecting  (c.  2 1 7) 
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that  Phalaris  would  condemn  him  to  death,  but  knowing  that  he 
was  not  destined  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Phalaris  (ynonrtvuv  p*v  or* 
Qakapis  avrip  fxinroi  Oavarov,  op&e  fcc  c(da>ff  w  ovk  €ii]  Qdkdptdi  fx6p<rifws). 
The  matter  of  his  discourse  throws  no  light  on  the  character  of 
Phalaris  or  on  the  politics  of  Akragas ;  but  Phalaris  does  in  the  end 
condemn  both  the  wise  men,  Pythagoras  and  Abaris,  to  death  ; 
they  are  happily  rescued  by  the  rising  of  the  people  against  him  on 
that  very  day,  in  which  the  tyrant  is  slain  and  they  are  delivered. 

This  story  (on  which  see  Bentley,  47,  48,  501,  516)  is  much 
less  satisfactory  reading  than  the  clever  argument  of  Lucian.  We 
specially  miss  the  bull ;  a  deliverance  of  the  two  sages  from  the 
very  belly  of  hell,  whether  wrought  by  miracle  of  Apoll6n  or  by 
the  human  agency  of  Akragantine  revolutionists,  might  have  been 
made  something  of.  Pythagoras  appears  as  going  about  upsetting 
tyrannies  everywhere  (c.  10,  32),  among  which — for  Iamblichos 
did  not  foresee  the  coming  of  Bentley — he  finds  one  to  upset 
at  unborn  Tauromenion.  In  this  last  blunder,  as  well  as  in  the 
bringing  in  of  Pythagoras  and  Abaris,  we  get  a  distinct  point 
of  connexion  between  Iamblichos  and  the  letters.  Among  these 
last  is  one  (77)  from  Phalaris  to  Abaris,  and  another  (79)  to 
Pythagoras,  in  both  of  which  the  tyrant,  victim  of  slander,  sets 
forth  his  own  virtues  and  asks  for  a  visit  from  the  sage.  Between 
them  comes  a  letter  of  Btern  rebuke  from  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  which 
seems  to  be  doubly  spurious,  not  only  not  the  work  of  Abaris, 
but  not  even  the  work  of  the  original  forger.  These  points 
of  coincidence  show  that  the  forger  must  either  have  read  the 
Life  of  Pythagoras  or  else  must  have  drawn  his  Abaris  and  Pytha- 
goras, as  well  as  his  Tauromenion,  from  some  common  source.  One 
might  guess  that  he  had  not  read  the  discourses  of  Lucian,  or  he 
would  surely  have  brought  in  the  implied  story  of  Akanthos,  out 
of  which  something  effective  could  easily  have  been  made.  And 
one  wonders  that  he  made  no  use  of  the  story  of  Charitdn  and 
Melanippos.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  forger  was  a  Christian, 
he  may  have  thought  that  tale,  in  its  actual  shape,  not  edifying ; 
but  it  could  with  very  little  trouble  have  been  changed  into 
something  as  harmless  as  the  story  of  the  treatment  of  Damon 
and  Pythias  by  Dionysios. 

When  once  the  philosophers  had  come  in,  it  was  easy  to  put 
the  name  of  one  for  another.  To  make  Z6n6n  of  Elea  a  con- 
temporary of  Phalaris  was  a  wilder  freak  of  chronology  than  any 
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that  we  have  yet  come  across ;  but  so  he  appears  in  the  story  in 
Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  3,  Ext.  2).  Here  Zen6n  is  put  to  all  manner 
of  tortures  by  Phalaris,  that  of  the  wooden  horse  (eculeus)  among 
them.  He  confesses  nothing,  but  exhorts  the  people  of  Akragas 
to  rise,  on  which  they  stone  Phalaris.  As  in  the  story  in  Iambi i- 
chos,  we  miss  the  bull,  and  his  absence  seems  to  show  that  this  is  no 
genuine  legend  of  Phalaris,  but  a  confusion  with  another  story  in 
Diogenes  Laertios  (ix.  4.  5),  borrowed  from  a  fragment  of  Diodoros 
(lib.  10).  In  this  Z£n6n  acts  in  the  same  way  towards  a  tyrant,  so 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  his  own  Eleia,  called  either  Nearchos  or 
Laomed6n.  The  confusion  of  names  and  places  is  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Aristotle's  story  about  St&sichoros. 

The  general  story  of  the  fall  of  Phalaris  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
ascertained.  No  philosophers  play  any  part  in  it.  For  the 
Pythagoras  of  sophistic  invention  we  have  to  substitute  the  T&le- 
machos  of  genuine  tradition.  But  the  question  is  still  left  open  to 
us  whether  we  are  to  look  on  T61emachos  as  a  patriot  or  as  a  rival 
tyrant,  whether  he  stood  to  Phalaris  in  the  relation  of  Timoleon  to 
Dionysios  or  only  in  that  of  Gelon  to  the  sons  of  Hippokratds. 


NOTE  VJII.  p.  98. 

The  Events  after  the  Expedition  op  D6rieus. 

Were  any  wars  waged  by  Carthage  or  by  the  Phoenician  towns 
in  Sicily  which  had  become  Carthaginian  dependencies  against 
Gel6n  or  any  other  Sikeliot  ruler  or  commonwealth  at  any  time 
between  the  failure  of  the  Spartan  attempt  at  settlement  on  Eryx 
and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Himera  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  general  consecutive  narrative 
of  Sicilian  affairs — for  one  part  of  them  we  have  now  a  consecutive 
narrative  in  Herodotus — we  have  again  to  seek  our  answer  to  this 
question  in  a  number  of  scattered  notices.  As  the  evidence  is  not 
very  clear,  I  have  not  ventured  on  any  distinct  narrative  in  the 
text;  I  thought  it  safer  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  present 
shape.  The  subject  has  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  itself,  and  it 
becomes  of  greater  importance  since  a  scholar  whose  opinions 
cannot  be  slighted  has  made  use  of  the  doubtful  statements  about 
it  to  dispute  the  received  date  and  circumstances  of  the  battle 
of  Himera  itself. 
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The  first  piece  of  evidence  to  which  we  naturally  go  on  the 
subject  is  the  speech  put  by  Herodotus  (vii.  158)  into  the  month 
of  Gelon  when  answering  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  envoyB 
in  b.  c.  480.  As  the  speech  is  commonly  understood,  Gelon  is 
made  distinctly  to  assert  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Carthage  before  the  coming  of  those  envoys,  and  that  that  war 
was  waged  specially  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus.  His  words 
are; 

Airrol  &  iptv  irpunpov  fcrforros  fiapfiapucov  arparov  (rvprffttyw&u,  St€ 
pot  irpot  Kapxrjboviovs  pciicos  awrjvro,  enunaprrovrfc  re  t6p  AmpUos  rov 
' Ava£wdpib*t*  irp6e  *Ey€araitop  (\>ovov  ftcrrprj^aa^ai,  imorreuwmfc  T€  ra 
ipn6pia  <rw*\*v$€povv,  an  hv  vplp  peydXai  itff>*kiai  rt  km  twavplaus 
yryovatrt. 

It  needs  no  proof  that  Geldn,  or  Herodotus  in  his  name,  here 
refers  to  something  which  Herodotus  conceived  to  have  happened 
before  the  coming  of  the  envoys.  He  speaks  of  a  well-known  past 
event,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  might  wish  that  he  had  told  us  more, 
but  of  the  general  date  of  which,  as  something  happening  before 
480  B.C.,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  makes  Gel6n  speak  of  a  war 
with  Carthage  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged ;  he  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  and  the  battle  of 
Himera,  which  Herodotus  records  some  chapters  later  (165-167). 
Herodotus  may,  as  some  think,  have  given  a  wrong  date  to  the 
battle  of  Himera ;  he  may,  though  it  is  not  likely,  have  divided 
a  single  Carthaginian  war  into  two ;  but  he  clearly  believed  that 
Geldn  was  at  war  with  Carthage  twice,  once  before  the  embassy  and 
once  after  it.  I  therefore  cannot  understand  how  Holm  (G.  S.  L 
416)  can  use  these  words  of  Herodotus  in  c.  158  as  argument 
against  the  date — the  same  day  as  Salamis — which  Herodotus 
himself  in  c.  166  gives  to  Himera.  He  adds  indeed  "  dass  Herodot 
selbst  diese  Worte  anders  versteht,  ist  kein  Hinderniss  meiner 
Denkung."  Now  it  may  be  possible  to  prove  Herodotus  to  be 
altogether  wrong  in  his  story;  but  it  is  beyond  belief  that  he 
could  have  misunderstood  his  own  meaning  in  this  way.  There 
are  in  short  two  questions.  First,  Did  Herodotus  give  a  wrong 
date  to  the  battle  of  Himera  ?  This  question  does  not  concern  us 
till  later  in  our  story.  Secondly,  Was  Herodotus  mistaken  in 
asserting  an  earlier  war  between  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  f 
This  is  the  question  which  we  have  to  deal  with  now. 

Herodotus  then  distinctly  affirms,  through  the  mouth  of  Geldn, 
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that  Gelon  himself  waged  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
men  of  Segesta,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of 
Dorieus.  The  result  of  this  warfare  was,  he  says,  to  set  free  certain 
havens,  from  which  setting  free  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  had  derived 
great  advantage.  I  freely  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  this  last 
part  of  the  story  means.  It  was  doubtless  so  clear  to  Herodotus, 
or  to  those  who  told  him  the  story,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  need 
any  explanation.  I  cannot  venture,  with  Grote  (v.  292),  to  read 
^fiuf  for  v/aip.  I  confine  myself  to  the  general  statement  of  a  war  in 
which  it  is  implied  that  Gelon  was  victorious.  It  is  implied  further 
that  Gelon  had  to  withstand  an  invasion;  for  he  complains  that,  when 
he  asked  for  help  from  Old  Greece,  none  came.  As  far,  he  says,  as 
the  Greeks  of  Old  Greece  had  done  anything,  Syracuse  and  all  Greek 
Sicily  might  be  a  possession  of  the  barbarians  (o0t«  jficv  *u*Ka  ijXBtrt 
(3ot]6t) <rorrcs  ovrt  rbv  Aw/hc'o?  (fropov  eW/^fofievot*  rb  &  tear  ifUas,  rddt 
Snarra  vn6  fiap&apoun,  v*ptT<u).  Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  sup- 
pose that  any  barbarian  host  came  to  Syracuse  or  anywhere  near 
Syracuse.  All  that  Gelon  means  is  that  he  drove  back  Punic  in- 
vaders of  some  part  of  Greek  Sicily,  which  invaders,  if  he  had  not 
driven  them  back,  might  have  reached  Syracuse  or  any  other  part. 

There  is  indeed  a  difficulty  as  to  the  date,  a  difficulty  of  which 
Holm  himself,  who  asks  triumphantly  "  Aber  wann  V,  does  not  seem 
to  see  the  stress.  D6rieus  perished  not  very  long  after  510  B.C. 
Gelon  did  not  become  master  even  of  Gela  till  491.  A  Phoenician 
advance  threatening  Greek  Sicily  generally,  a  Greek  war  waged 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus,  must  surely  have  happened  before 
the  latter  date.  But  Kleundros  was  tyrant  as  early  as  505  ;  Gelon 
was  a  chief  officer  under  his  successor  Hippokratgs,  and  seemingly 
under  Kleandros  also  (see  below,  Appendix  XI).  What  if  Gelon 
refers  to  a  war  in  which  he  may  well  have  played  a  leading  part, 
though  not  in  the  highest  command  as  himself  tyrant  ?  Herodotus 
might  easily  make  a  slip  of  this  kind  in  dates  and  names.  He 
or  his  informants  might  make  Gelon  speak  of  a  war  as  happening 
during  his  own  reign  when  it  had  really  happened  during  the 
reign  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  They  would  hardly  make  Gelon 
speak  of  a  war  which  was  yet  to  come  as  if  it  had  happened 
some  years  before. 

And  the  inference  which  we  naturally  make  from  the  works  of 
Herodotus  really  falls  in  with  the  account  which  Diodoros  gives  of 
the  foundation  and  history  of  Herakleia.     That  account  is  indeed 
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very  confused.  It  comes  in  casually  in  the  mythical  part  of  his 
history,  and  he  most  likely  put  his  narrative  straight  when  he 
came  to  the  right  place  for  it  in  one  of  the  lost  books.  He  de- 
scribes (iv.  23)  the  wrestling  of  Hgrakles  and  Eryx,  and  the  lease 
granted  to  the  then  inhabitants  till  such  time  as  a  H6rakleid 
should  come  to  claim  his  inheritance.     He  then  adds  ; 

on-f p  kq\  crvptfif)  yeveV&u*  iroXXatr  y&p  vartpop  ycvtah  Aotpiev?  6  Aajecdat- 
pdvtos  KaravTTjcras  cfc  StxcXtav  fcal  ttjp  X^Pap  anokafi&v  €ktht€  n6kip  'Hpd- 
tckctav.  raxy  $  currijs  av£ofJL*vrjry  ol  Kap^Wvtot  <f)6ovr]cravTes  &pa  /cat 
<j>ofir)6tvT(s  pf)  nor*  irktlov  laxvaaaa  ttjs  Kapxi&dvos  a^cXiprai  rS>p  Qoipuubp 
rfjv  fjy€fiopiav,  oTpartwravTCf  err    ovttjp  peyakats  dvpdptai  *at  Kara  Kparos 

He  adds ;  aXXa  wtpi  tovtvp  ra  Kara  ptpos  a>  rots  ofectW  %p6pois 
dpaypaijropcp. 

In  all  this  Diodoros  was  most  likely  writing  from  memory. 
When  he  came  to  the  more  minute  research  needed  for  the  direct 
narrative  of  the  enterprise  of  D6reius,  he  no  doubt  found  out 
his  mistake.  That  mistake  I  take  to  be  that  for  the  moment 
he  forgot  the  actual  fate  of  Dorieus,  and  fancied  that  what 
was  done  by  his  follower  Euryledn  was  done  by  himself. 
What  Diod6ros  tells  us  about  Herakleia  becomes  perfectly  in- 
telligible, if  we  take  it  of  the  Minoa  occupied  by  Euryleon. 
Minoa  was  afterwards  called  Herakleia.  Surely  it  was  now 
that  it  took  the  name.  D6rieus  meant  to  make  a  Herakleia 
on  one  site.  Euryleon  did  make  a  H&rakleia  on  another  site. 
Except  in  this  casual  mention  of  its  destruction,  we  do  not 
hear  of  Herakleia  again  till  deep  in  the  fourth  century,  after 
it  or  its  site  had  been  ceded  to  Carthage  in  B.C.  383.  That 
is  to  say,  the  H&rakleia  founded  by  Euryle6n  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war  which  Gelon  speaks  of  in 
Herodotus.  If  it  was  ever  rebuilt  as  a  Greek  place,  perhaps  as  an 
outpost  of  Akragas,  it  passed  to  Carthage  by  the  treaty  with 
Dionysios,  and  it  rose  to  its  later  importance  as  a  Phoenician  town. 
As  such,  it  was  known  in  Greek  as  Herakleia,  and  in  Phoenician 
as  Ras-Mdkart.  So  far  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodoros 
really  fit  well  into  one  another.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  the  statements  are  incidental.  Such  is  not  only  that  of  Dio- 
doros, but  those  of  Herodotus  also,  both  the  speech  of  Geldn  in 
the  seventh  book  and  the  account  of  Euryledn  in  the  fifth.  In  this 
last  Herodotus  describes  the  occupation  of  Minoa  or  Herakleia  by 
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Euryleon ;  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  later  fate,  which  we  get 
in  a  confused  way  out  of  Diodoros. 

"We  ask  further  what  was  the  position  of  Segesta  at  this  time, 
and  still  more  what  was  that  of  Selinous.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand Plass  (die  Tyrannis,  i.  288),  when  he  says ; 

"Handel  hatte  indessen  Gelon,  wie  dieser  hei  Herodot  sagt, 
schon  frtiher  mit  ihnen  [Karthagern]  gehabt,  indem  Egesta  sich  in 
den  Schutz  derselben  begab,  er  aber  daran  dachte,  die  Karthager 
outer  Mitwirken  des  griechischen  Stammlandes  vbllig  von  der 
Insel  zu  vertreiben;  nur  war  es  nicht  zu  Feindseligkeiten  ge- 
kommen." 

Segesta  was  an  ally  of  Carthage  in  the  battle  with  D6rieus,  and 
neither  Gel6n  nor  any  other  Qreek  could  have  any  interest  in 
settling  the  relations  between  the  two  barbarian  cities.  A  far 
more  interesting  question  is  what  was  the  position  of  Selinous 
just  at  this  time.  The  story  of  Dorieus  so  nearly  repeats  that 
of  Pentathlos  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  assume  that  it  must 
have  repeated  it  in  one  point  more,  and  that  Selinous  must  have 
been  an  ally  of  D6rieus  in  his  warfare  with  Carthage  and  Segesta. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  alliance  is  spoken  of.  We  hear 
nothing  of  Selinous  in  any  quarter  trustworthy  or  otherwise, 
between  the  tyranny  of  Th£r6n  which  followed  the  great  defeat 
by  the  Phoenicians  (see  p.  81)  and  the  tyranny  of  Peithagoras 
which  we  find  existing  directly  after  the  fall  of  D6rieus.  Nor 
does  Herodotus  bring  in  Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians  of  any  kind 
as  at  all  affecting  Selinous,  when  he  describes  the  rise  and  fall  of 
EuryleoVs  power  there.  Our  next  notice  of  Selinous  is  that  from 
which  we  learn  the  relations  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Himera  (Diod.  xi.  21).  How  do  we  explain  the  difference  between 
the  Selinous  which  is  the  zealous  ally  of  Pentathlos  in  his  warfare 
with  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Selinous  which  at  least  engaged  to 
help  the  Phoenician  invader  in  his  war  against  Oel6n  and  Th6r6n 
of  Akragas  1  Between  those  two  dates  Selinous  must  have  fallen 
into  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Carthage.  This  could  not 
have  happened  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pentathlos,  when 
Carthage  had  as  yet  no  Sicilian  dominion.  But  it  may  very  well 
have  followed  the  defeat  of  D6rieus,  perhaps  not  at  the  very 
moment,  but  within  a  few  years.  The  foundation  of  HSrakleia, 
the  revival  of  the  scheme  of  Qreek  colonization  which  had  just 
been  thwarted,  could  hardly  have  frightened  Carthage  quite  so 
VOL.  II.  I  i 
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much  asDioddros  says;  but  it  would  be  a  special  motive  for  action. 
The  revolutions  of  Selinous,  the  tyranny  and  overthrow  of  Euryleon, 
would  give  the  opportunity.  Then  Carthage  comes  down  on  both 
the  towns  which  Euryle6n  had  held.  Herakleia  is  destroyed;  Seli- 
nous  becomes  a  dependency  of  Carthage.  Greek  Sicily  in  general 
is  threatened.  Then  comes  the  war  of  which  Qel6n  speaks,  the  war 
waged  by  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  by  Gela  at  all  events,  against  the 
Carthaginians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ddrieus.  Help  is  sought  for 
in  Old  Greece ;  but  in  vain.  But  Gel6n  or  some  other  champion 
from  eastern  Sicily,  most  likely  Gel6n  acting  as  lieutenant  to 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  tyranny,  hinders  the  storm  from 
spreading  further  eastward.  He  even  obtains  by  treaty  some 
commercial  advantages  which  were  useful  to  Old  Greece  as  well 
as  to  Sicily.  But  he  is  obliged  to  leave  Hgrakleia  a  ruin,  and 
Selinous  a  dependency  of  Carthage. 

Something  like  this  was  clearly  meant  by  Herodotus,  and  some- 
thing like  this  fits  in  with  our  very  scanty  notices  elsewhere. 
Even  if  it  is  needful  to  suppose  that  Herodotus,  or  those  from 
whom  he  got  his  story,  made  Gel6n  claim  to  himself  some  of  the 
acts  of  Hippokrat&s  or  Kleandros,  this  is  much  easier  to  believe 
than  that  he  was  capable  of  the  monstrous  confusion  and  contra- 
diction which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  view  taken  by  Holm. 

Duncker  (Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  vi.  664)  has  an  account 
which  I  could  wish  that  he  had  drawn  out  more  fully,  but  which 
agrees  with  my  own  notions  so  far  as  to  admit  the  general  fact  of 
an  earlier  war  with  Carthage  in  which  Gelon  took  a  part.  This, 
he  truly  holds,  is  shown  by  the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by 
Herodotus.  But  he  must  either  allow  a  very  long  time  between 
the  death  of  Dorieus  and  the  action  of  Gelon,  or  eke  he  has  not 
noticed  the  chronological  difficulty  which  I  have  spoken  of  above. 
For  he  not  only  makes  Gel6n  apply  to  Lednidas,  who  did  not 
become  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  till  b.  0.  491,  but  speaks  of  him 
as  "Fttrst  von  Syrakus,"  which  he  did  not  become  till  B.C.  485. 
The  application  to  Le6nidas  comes  from  the  passage  in  Justin,  xix.i, 
which,  in  the  last  text  of  Rfthl,  stands  thus ; 

"  Itaque  Sicilise  populis  propter  adsiduas  Karthaginiensium  in- 
jurias  ad  . ,  Leonidse  fratrem  regis  Spartanorum,  concurrentibus 
grave  bellum  natum,  in  quo  et  diu  et  varia  victoria  prceliatum 
est." 
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Duncker  must  have  read  "Leonidam,"  according  to  the  con- 
jectural emendation  mentioned  by  Meltzer,  L  492.  He  takes  this 
passage  of  Justin  and  the  speech  of  Gel6n  in  Herodotus  to  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  application  to  Sparta.  I  had  always  thought 
that  the  passage  in  Justin  referred  to  the  expedition  of  D6rieus,* 
and  that  his  name  had  dropped  out  of  the  text.  An  invitation  to 
D6rieu8  from  Selinous  or  any  other  Sikeliot  city  is  likely  enough  ; 
they  must  have  known  well  that  he  was  coming.  As  Duncker 
puts  it,  when  the  request  to  Lednidas  was  refused,  then  "  Qelon 
nahm  es  auf  sich,  weiteren  Erfolges  der  Karthagen  auf  Sicilien 
entgegen  zu  treten."     Cf.  vii.  217. 

The  passage  in  Justin  is  followed  by  the  strange  story  of  the 
embassy  of  Darius  to  Carthage ; 

"  Dum  haec  aguntur,  legati  a  Dareo,  Persarum  rege,  Karthaginem 
venerunt  adferentes  edictum  quo  Poeni  humanas  hostias  immolare  et 
canina  vesci  prohibebantur  mortuorumque  corpora  cremare  potius 
quam  terra  obruere  a  rege  jubebantur ;  petentes  simul  auxilia  ad- 
versus  Grseciam,  cui  inlaturus  bellum  Dareus  erat.  Sed  Kartha- 
ginienses  auxilia  negantes  propter  assidua  finitimorum  bella,  ceteris, 
ne  per  omnia  contumaces  viderentur,  cupide  paruere." 

I  confess  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  respect  with  which 
this  story  is  treated  by  Meltzer  (i.  207,  499),  Duncker  (iv.  527), 
and  BuBolt  (ii.  259),  who  charges  it  on  Timaios,  whose  criticism 
on  the  brazen  bull  might  have  pleaded  for  him.  Duncker  even 
warns  us  that  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  he  accepts  this 
"  Verhandlung  "  between  Darius  and  Carthage,  that  he  at  all  ac- 
cepts an  alliance  between  Xerxes  and  Carthage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  story  seems  to  me  to  be  a  jumble  between  the  alliance  of 
Xerxes  with  Carthage  and  the  story  of  Gel6n  requiring  the  Car- 
thaginians to  give  up  human  sacrifices.  Darius  is  made  to  sin 
against  his  own  religion  by  requiring  fire  to  be  used  to  consume 
dead  bodies.  The  only  point  the  least  in  favour  of  the  story  is 
that  eating  dog's  flesh  does  seem  (see  Meltzer,  i.  499)  to  have 
been  an  usual  custom  of  some  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  though  surely 
not  of  the  Carthaginians.  Duncker  (iv.  527)  seems  to  put  the 
transaction  as  early  as  B.C.  512.  I  should  have  thought  that,  if 
anything  of  the  kind  happened  at  all,  it  must  have  been  just 
before  Marathon. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  one  of  the  results  of 
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this  first  Punic  war  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  was  that  Selinous 
now  became  a  dependency  of  Carthage.  But  it  would  be  hard 
to  prove  the  case  either  way.  Duncker  (vii.  379),  just  before  the 
battle  of  Hiniera,  makes  Selinous  join  Carthage  then  for  the  first 
lime;  "Es  trat  in  den  Schutz  Karthagos."  He  then  adds  in  a 
note,  "Hamilkar  konnte  nicht  den  Selinuntiern  doch  nicht  ge- 
bieten,  ihm  ihre  Reiter  zu  schicken,  wenn  die  Stadt  nicht  zuvor 
zu  Earthago  getreten  war/'  Benndorf  (die  Metopen,  8)  makes 
Selinous  join  Carthage  out  of  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  her 
metropolis  Megara  by  Gel6n.  See  pp.  131,  240.  Curtius  (G.  G.  ii. 
439)  knows  that  they  came  "  aus  Hass  gegen  Akragas."     Why  1 


NOTE  IX.  pp.  115,317. 
Anaxilas  and  the  Naming  of  Mbssana. 

It  hardly  needed  the  ingenuity  of  Bentley  (Phularis,  p.  149  et 
seqq.)  to  point  out  that  Pausanias  (iv.  23)  has  made  a  confusion 
as  to  the  date  of  Anaxilas  quite  as  great  as  that  which  Diodoros 
(see  above,  p.  451)  has  made  as  to  the  date  of  Char6ndas.  He 
has  moved  him  back  from  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  b,c. 
to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh.  We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
this  story,  like  the  narrative  of  the  Messenian  wars  to  which  it 
is  a  supplement,  comes  from  the  lost  Messenian  epic  of  Rhianos. 

In  this  version  the  second  Messenian  war  is  over.  Eira  has  been 
taken,  according  to  Pausanias'  chronology,  in  B.C.  668  (01.  28.  1). 
The  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  under  the  sons  of  Aristomengs, 
Gorgos  and  Mantiklos,  are  planning  settlements  in  various  parts. 
One  of  their  schemes  is  to  occupy  Sardinia,  described,  as  usual,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  fortunate  of  islands  (2ap&&  KrfivavQw.  iiry'urrtp 
rf  tnjo-ow  Ka\  tvbatnovuf.  irpfaifv).  At  that  time  Anaxilas  was  tyrant 
of  Rhggion ;  he  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Archidamidas,  who 
had  migrated  from  Messene  to  Rhegion  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  Ith6m6  which  ended  the  first  Messenian  war  (724  B.C.  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  Pausanias,  iv.  13.  7).  He  now  sent  and 
invited  the  Messenians  of  the  second  dispersion  to  settle  in  Italy. 
When  they  came,  he  told  them  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Zanklaians  who  had  a  fair  city  and  territory  in  Sicily;   this  he 
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promised  to  give  to  them  as  their  new  home,  if  they  would  join  with 
him  in  driving  out  its  present  possessors  (*\6own*  cXr/cr  cos  lay- 
kXoioi  did(fx>p<H  piv  €i(TiP  avr<j>,  \<hpap  &  evdaifiova  Kai  rrfXtv  iv  *aXq>  rrjt 
1iKt\ias  fyovo-tv,  &  ty  <r<f>icrw  tOtKtw  1<fn)  {rvyKarcpyaoafuPos  &ovvai).  The 
Messenians  agree;  Anaxilas  gives  them  a  passage  to  Sicily;  he 
fights  against  the  Zanklaians  by  sea,  and  they  by  land ;  each  is 
successful,  and  Zankld  is  besieged  by  land  and  sea.  Presently 
the  wall  is  taken,  seemingly  by  storm  (tikio-KOfitpov  ijffy  rov  nixovt)  ; 
the  Zanklaians  take  sanctuary  in  temples  and  at  altars.  Then 
Anaxilas  exhorts  the  Messanians  to  slay  the  suppliants  and  to 
make  slaves  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Zankle,  men,  women,  and 
children  ('Ava(ikas  par  ovv  rots  M«T<n)viois  frapcjcfXcvcro  tovs  re  Utrev- 
ovraf  ZayxXaiW  airoKTtivtip  koi  rov?  Xoittow  yvpaigtp  6pov  /cat  naurlp  av- 
bpanMaaaQai).  But  the  Messenian  leaders,  Qorgos  and  Manti- 
klos,  shrink  from  such  a  crime.  They  had  themselves  suffered  un- 
righteously at  the  hands  of  men  of  their  own  kin;  let  not  the 
lord  of  Rhegion  constrain  them  to  sin  in  the  like  sort  against 
fellow-Greeks  (irapjjrovpro  'Apa£Ckap  fir)  axj>at  vrr6  avyytP&p  Mp&p 
ircrrovBoTas  av6<ria,  opoia  avrovs  cV  avBpanrovs  "FXKtjpqs  dvayKaaai  dpaaai). 
The  Messenians  bid  the  Zanklaians  at  the  altars  rise ;  they  ex- 
change oaths  and  occupy  the  city  in  common,  changing  the  name 
from  Zankl6  to  Mess£n£  (tovs  ZayicKaiovt  dvlorcurav  airh  rCtp  (HapAp, 
teal  opKovs  b6vT*s  Kai  airroi  nap*  *K*iv»p  Xa/feWc?  ficr)(rap  au<^6rtpoi  Koivfj' 
Zvoua  te  rfj  TrdXfi  ptriBtcrav  MfaoTfprjp  dvrl  ZayKkrjs  /caXctadat).  All  this 
was  done  about  B.C.  664  (01.  29).  And  the  witness  of  the  story 
in  Pausanias*  day  was  the  temple  and  statue  of  HeraklSs  Manti- 
klos,  the  foundation  of  the  Messenian  Mantiklos,  outside  the 
walls  of  Messana  (MaVrueXor  &  Kai  t6  Upbp  M€aarjplots  rov  'HpaxXcovr 
eVotTjo-c,  jcai  ttrruf  cVcrta  Tfixovt  6  Bfbs  Idpvfupog,  'HpaKkrjs  ko\ovu4pos 
Mavruckos). 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  kernel  of  this  tale  is  the  real  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  the  Zanklaians  in  B.C.  493  by  Anaxilas, 
Hippokrat&s,  and  the  Samians.  The  date  is  changed ;  Messenian 
exiles  are  put  instead  of  Samian  exiles ;  the  refusal  of  the  Samians 
to  kill  the  Zanklaians  handed  over  to  them  by  Hippokrat6s  ap- 
pears in  a  poetical  form ;  they  are  now  made  suppliants  at  altars. 
How  much  the  Persian  recovery  of  Ionia  and  the  events  which 
followed  it  were  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  of  the  tale  is  shown 
by  his  bringing  in  a  proposal  to  settle  in  Sardinia,  which  is  made 
up,  almost  word  for  word,  out  of  two  stories  in  Herodotus.     The 
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first  is  i.  1 70,  where  Bias  of  Prien6  counsels  the  Ionians  to  found  a 
Pan-Ionian  city  in  Sardinia,  and  there  to  dwell,  vt)<r»v  <bra<rcW  ^yiarrjy 
ptfiOfUvovs  (cf.  v.  124).  The  other  is  v.  106,  where  Histiaios  pro- 
mises Darius  to  bring  2a/>&£,  tnjaw  rrfp  fuyiarrjv,  under  tribute  to 
him.  Rhianos,  or  whoever  it  was,  worked  these  details  from  the 
real  story  of  the  Samians  into  his  imaginary  story  of  the  Mes- 
senians.  There  were  several  things  to  suggest  the  carrying  of 
Messenian  exiles  to  Zankl6.  There  was  the  later  name  of  the 
city ;  there  was  the  probable  fact  (see  vol.  i.  p.  586)  that  Mes- 
senians  of  the  dispersion  after  Aristomenes  did  settle  at  Rhegion, 
and  that  under  the  auspices  of  Zankle*.  It  was  a  very  slight 
change  to  settle  them  at  Zankle*  itself,  where  they  most  likely  did 
show  their  faces.  As  for  the  details  of  the  settlement,  the  story 
of  the  Samians  stood  ready  to  be  transferred.  Moreover  Anaxilas 
himself,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  come  to  directly,  is  spoken  of 
as  Messenian  (Herakleides,  Pont.  xxv.  Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  ii.  219). 
This  last  was  quite  enough  to  suggest  bringing  him  into  the  story 
at  the  expense  of  chronology.  One  would  have  hardly  thought 
it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
Messenian  story  and  of  the  date  in  the  seventh  century.  Yet  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography,  art.  Messenia,  the  Messenian  settlement 
appears  with  the  date  668  B.C.  but  without  any  mention  of  Anaxilas, 
the  article  on  whom,  by  the  way,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
not  having  the  letters  E.  H.  B.  at  the  end,  is  of  the  very  feeblest. 
But  the  oddest  thing  is  that,  under  the  article  Messenia,  the  story 
is  told  with  a  reference  to  the  article  Messana,  which,  being 
marked  by  those  letters,  of  course  gives  the  right  account  with  the 
right  date. 

I  have  written  thus  far  with  full  confidence ;  I  have  a  further 
suggestion  to  make  which  may  be  thought  more  daring.  While 
the  details  of  the  story  in  Pausanias — that  is,  as  I  hold,  the  ac- 
count in  the  poem  of  Rhianos — are  clearly  taken  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Samians,  it  is  possible  that  the  story  itself  may  have 
been  suggested  by  a  real  event  somewhat  later.  We  have  the  fact 
that  Zanklg  did  change  its  name  to  Messene,  or  rather  Messana. 
This  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus  (vii.  164)  when,  telling  the  story  of 
Kadmos  of  K6s  (see  pp.  no,  182),  he  says  that  he  joined  with  the 

Samians  in  occupying  Z6yK\ijv  ttjp  cV  Mtaarjyrjv  fierafktkovcrav  t6  ofivopa. 

This  surely  does  not  mean  that  the  Samians  changed  the  name  to 
Messend,  which  they  could  have  no  motive  for  doing,  but  only  that 
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the  city  which  was  called  Zanklg  when  Kadmos  settled  there  was 
called  Messene*  when  Herodotus  wrote.  Thucydides  (vi.  4)  records 
the  settlement  of  the  Samians ;  and  adds  that  they  were  driven 
out  by  Anaxilas  (see  p.  115)  and  that  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
city  to  MessenS ; 

Tovs  dc  2afuovs  *&pa£ikas  'PrjyliKav  rvpawvos  ov  ?roXXq>  wrrtpov  cV/3aXa>^ 
teal  rqw  n6Xiv  avrcis  fv/i/itjerw  avQpvwv  ofrctcra?  Mt(rarr)V7jv  anb  rfjs  iavrov 
t6  dpxtuov  irarpibot  drraprf/iacrc. 

This,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  text,  is  a  somewhat  singular  and 
sentimental  motive  for  a  change  of  name.  It  is  dangerous  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  Thucydides;  but  there  is  really  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  city  was  still  called  Zankld  for  some 
years  after  the  time  of  Anaxilas.  Diodoros  (xi.  48),  recording 
the  death  of  Anaxilas  in  476  (see  p.  241),  still  calls  him  6  'Pijyiov 

Ka\  ZayKkrjs  rvpavvot ;  and  in  C.  76  'Ptyyuw  /irra  ZayKkai&v  drive 
out  his  sons  (see  p.  315).  This  is  placed  in  the  archonship  of 
Euippos,  which  should  be  461  B.C.,  but  the  dates  in  Diodoros  just 
then  are  a  little  confused  (see  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  App.  c.  8). 
Directly  after  this  comes  the  general  settlement  of  Sicily,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  Messene\  The  mercenaries 
and  strangers  and  £v/i/u*i-ch  avBpwiroi  are  set  to  dwell  iv  177  Mco-o-qi't? 
(see  p.  316).  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Zankle\  This 
looks  very  much  as  if  this  was  the  time  when  the  change  of  name 
took  place ;  it  even  looks,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  if  Thucydides  had 
transferred  the  settlement  of  the  mixed  multitude  from  the  time 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas  to  the  time  of 
Anaxilas  himself.  Note  further  that  the  third  Messenian  war  in 
Peloponn&sos  (467-457)  was  at  any  rate  going  on  about  this  time, 
and  that,  as  the  dates  in  Diodoros  cannot  be  exactly  trusted,  and 
as  the  settlement  would  hardly  be  carried  out  in  a  single  year, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that,  when  the  Messenian  exiles 
were  finding  homes  at  Naupaktos  and  other  places,  another  body  of 
them  should  be  settled  at  Zankl6,  and  should  give  their  name  to 
the  place.  This  seems  more  likely  than  the  reason  for  the  name 
given  by  Thucydides.  And  there  must  be  some  reason  why  Diod6ros 
— who,  we  must  always  remember,  represents  the  earlier  Sicilian 
writers,  and  who  is  always  careful,  if  not  always  correct,  in  his  no- 
menclature— suddenly  at  this  point  changes  from  Zankl6  to  Mess6ne\ 
It  would  be  an  objection  if  we  could  believe  that  Mikythos,  in  the 
inscription  of  his  offerings  at  Olympia  (see  p.  302,  and  below, 
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Note  XXIX),  spoke  of  Messana  by  that  name.  Pausanias  (v.  26. 5), 
in  arguing,  one  hardly  sees  why,  against  statements  of  Herodotus 
which  do  not  contradict  his  own,  says  that  those  inscriptions  imply 
Mikythos'  possession  of  Rhegion  and  Messana ;  'EAX^ri'&w  avr$  nSktts 
'Pfjyi6v  re  narpida  kq\  rr\v  ciri  ry  iropBpcp  Meaarfvrjp  dtdoxriy.  It  is 
clear  that  these  are  not  literal  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  Messana 
could  not  be  described  as  9  arl  r£  nopG^  Mcto^  till  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Peloponnesian  city  of  the  name.  The  word  on 
the  offerings  may  quite  well  have  been  ZdyKkrj,  for  which  Pausanias 
substituted  Mecrarjvrj  after  the  manner  of  modern  translators. 

If  we  accept  this  date  for  the  change  of  name,  the  story  which 
Pausanias  has  borrowed  from  Rhianos  becomes  all  the  clearer. 
Rhianos  took  a  real  Messenian  settlement  at  Zankl6  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  and  carried  it  back  into  the  seventh. 

The  early  coins  of  Messana  have  the  legends  MESSENION  and 
MESS ANION  (Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  100,  10 1),  mostly  with  the  letters 
running  from  left  to  right,  but  some  of  each  follow  the  older  way. 
The  spelling  MESSENION  (Mfao^wW  in  the  later  alphabet)  seems 
the  older ;  but  the  Doric  spelling  prevailed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Latin  form  Messana.  The  modern  Messina  of  course  comes  from 
MicrcTTjvTj.  This  had  most  likely  come  into  use  in  Byzantine  times  ; 
it  is  McaoTiPT)  and  Mttrvlvrf  in  the  Greek  charters  of  the  Norman 
kings.  That  the  spelling  should  fluctuate  soon  after  the  new  settle- 
ment and  change  of  name  is  not  wonderful.  Some  remnant  of  the 
Samians  or  some  other  Ionians  of  some  kind  must  have  been  there 
to  bring  in  the  Ionic  spelling  for  a  while,  but  the  Dorian  majority 
prevailed  in  the  end.  Of  course  the  Doric  form  belongs  equally  to 
the  Peloponnesian  and  to  the  Sicilian  Mc<r<ra»a;  but  for  Sicilian 
purposes  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  form  Messana,  made  familiar 
by  its  Latin  use,  for  the  Sikeliot  city. 

Some  of  the  Messanian  coins  have  a  running  hare  on  one  side 
and  Nike*  crowning  mules  in  a  chariot  on  the  other.  For  the 
meaning  of  this  Julius  Pollux  (v.  75)  quotes  Aristotle;  'A»a£tW 
6  'Prjyipos  otfoTjf,  »f  'ApurrorfXi;?  <j>tj<riv,  rrjt  SucfXtar  rear  ay6pov  \ay&pt 
6  dc  daayaycov  re  *al  dpfyas,  6fxov  &  §ca\  'OXvfivia  vtKT)(ras  antjvj),  r$ 
yOfu'cr/iaTi  r«r  'Prjyiwv  eWwraxrev  dirrjvrjv  Kal  Xaya>r.       (We  8ee  Hieron 

eating  hare  in  p.  262.)  There  must  here  be  some  confusion  between 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  dominions  of  Anaxilas ;  but  the  expla- 
nation is  most  likely  legendary;  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  change 
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of  name,  it  muBt  be  so,  unless  Messana  tinder  its  new  name  copied 
a  Rhegine  coin. 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  Anaxilas  himself  and  his 
connexion  with  the  elder  Messen6,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
led  to  his  being  called  Mco-o^wof.  He  appears  in  Aristotle 
(Pol.  v.  io.  4),  along  with  Panaitios  and  Kleandros,  as  one  of 
the  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  upsetting  an  oligarchy. 
But  what  kind  of  oligarchy  did  he  upset?  Strabo  (vi.  1. 
6)  quotes  from  Antiochos  of  Syracuse  his  account  of  the 
founding  of  Rhegion,  and  the  share  taken  in  it  by  Messenian 
exiles.  Though  the  settlement  was  Chalkidian  and  its  founder 
brought  from  Chalkis,  yet  the  descendants  of  these  Messenians 
formed,  according  to  Antiochos,  an  exclusive  body  out  of  whom 
the  magistrates,  or  at  least  the  generals,  of  Rhegion  were  always 
chosen.  This  privilege  lasted  till  the  rise  of  Anaxilas.  The  words 
are ;  dt6ir€p  ol  tS>v  'Prjyipw  Tjycp6i*s  p*XPl  'AvaftAa  tov  Mto-orjvlav 
ycpovr  del  Kadicnavro.  The  word  tjy*p6vtsi  not  an  usual  one  to 
express  magistracy  in  a  Greek  commonwealth,  must  mean  at  least 
as  much  as  I  have  just  said.  It  might  possibly  mean  more ;  it  may 
imply  something  like  a  dynasty,  whether  under  the  title  of  king- 
ship or  not.  Reading  the  passage  by  the  light  of  our  other  know- 
ledge, we  may  understand  the  words  to  mean  that  Anaxilas  put  an 
end  to  this  superiority,  whatever  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Messenian 
families  in  Rhegion  or  some  of  them.  But  the  words  by  themselves 
might  have  been  read  to  mean  that  Anaxilas  was  the  last  of  a 
Messenian  dynasty  in  Rhegion.  The  other  account  is  that  of 
H6rakleid§s  of  Pontos  (see  above,  p.  486),  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  speaks  of  Anaxilas  himself  as  a  Messenian,  that  is,  we  must  sup- 
pose, a  member  of  one  of  these  Messenian  families.  This  must  also 
be  the  meaning  of  Thucydides  (vi.  4)  when  he  says  that  Anaxilas 
changed  the  name  of  Zankld  to  Messana  after  the  name  of  his  own 
ancient  country  (air6  rrjs  iavrov  to  apxaiov  irarpibo?).  H&rakleid6s 
does  not  mention  any  superiority  of  the  Messenians  in  Rhfcgion. 
After  mentioning  the  joint  Chalkidian  and  Messenian  settlement, 
he  goes  on ;  no\iT€tav  &  KartaT^aayro  dpia-TOKparucfjv'  ^tXtot  yap  iravra 
dioiKovaiv,  aiptTol  ano  Tifirjpdr<ovt  vopois  dc  ixP^vro  T0'r  Xapawdov  tov 
Karavaiov,  €Tvpawrja€  &  avr&v  'Aj>a£iXas  Mecrcrfjvios.  A  senate  of  a 
thousand,  chosen — it  is  not  said  by  whom — out  of  possessors  of 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
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exclusive  predominance  of  certain  families.  It  is  a  form  of 
government  which  might  mark  a  stage  of  transition  from  exclusive 
oligarchy  to  democracy  (see  p.  349,  and  below,  Appendix  XXIX). 
But  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  artificial  for  the  times  before  Anaxilas, 
whom  Aristotle  would  seem  to  have  conceived  as  upsetting  an 
oligarchy  of  the  more  old-fashioned  type.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  writer  uses  the  word  tioiicovai  in  the  present ;  so,  if  we  were 
sure  that  these  scraps  came  from  the  elder  H6rakleid6s,  we  might 
suppose  he  was  describing  the  constitution  of  Rhegion  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Antiochos,  reported  by  Strabo,  is  much  higher 
authority,  though  his  meaning  may  not  be  perfectly  clear. 

We  have  a  few  other  notices  of  Anaxilas.  Dionysios  of  Hali- 
karnassos,  in  a  fragment  (xix.  4),  speaks  of  him  as  seizing  the 
akropolis  of  Khegion,  a  thing  which  might  be  taken  for  granted  of 
any  tyrant  in  any  city  that  had  an  akropolis.  He  gives  no  further 
details.  From  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  34,  it 
would  seem  that  he  himself  ruled  in  Zankle  and  that  he  placed  his 
son  Kleophrdn  or  Leophr6n  as  deputy-tyrant  in  Rhegion  (Ava$tkas 
Ka\  K\*6<fipa>P  6  tovtov  irals  'irdkias  Svrts  rvpavvoi.  6  pep  eV  Micrarjvjj  rjj 
SuecXucg,  6  di  cV  'Prjyty  t$  mpl  'ItoXiw).  We  should  certainly  have 
expected  the  partition  of  power  to  be  the  other  way,  and  the  state- 
ment may  be  a  mere  confusion  of  expression.  The  phrase  of  'ItoXuk 
rvpawoi  is  also  odd.  Is  it  because  the  power  of  Anaxilas  began  in 
Italy,  or  did  the  scholiast  reckon  Sicily  to  Italy  1  In  another 
scholion  on  Pyth.  i.  98  he  is  *Ava£ikaos  6  t&v  'Prjylvvv  /WiXeur. 

The  war  of  Anaxilas  and  his  son  against  Lokroi  (see  p.  240) 
must  be  the  same  which  is  referred  to  in  the  dark  story  in  Justin, 
xxi.  3  ;  "  Cum  Rheginoruni  tyranni  Leophronis  bello  Locrenses 
premerentur,  voverunt,  si  victores  forent,  ut  die  festo  Veneris 
virgines  suas  proBtituerent."  Such  a  sacrifice — to  Ashtoreth,  one 
would  think  (see  below,  Appendix  XXV) — would  be  even  greater 
at  Lokroi,  where  women  held  so  great  a  place,  than  elsewhere. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  tale,  one  might  see  a  reference  to  it  in 
the  emphatic  mention  of  the  Zt<j>vpia  AoKpls  irapBevos  in  Pindar, 
Pyth.  ii.  1 8  or  35.  It  might  have  been  held  that  the  terms  of  the 
vow  did  not  apply  when  the  Lokrians  were  delivered  without 
victory. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  Kleophron  or  Leophron — the 
names  must  be  the  same — who  was  capable  of  acting  such  a  part 
as  this,  could  have  been  one  of  the  young  sons  of  Anaxilas  who 
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succeeded  under  the  guardianship  of  Mikythos.  And  the  authority 
of  Herodotus  is  certainly  higher  than  any  other.  "We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  Leophron  died  before  his  father,  and  that  there 
is  some  confusion  when  Dionysios,  Exc.  10  (p.  2359,  Reiske), 
after  a  short  mention  of  Anaxilas,  adds,  A«typoi*  r<j>  ntuSi  rfjv  apxhv 
KariXint.  There  is  another  mention  of  Leophron  in  Athdnaios,  i.  3, 
where  he  appears  as  an  Olympic  victor,  celebrated,  like  his  father, 
in  an  ode  of  Simonides.  Others  are  spoken  of  who  made  the 
sacrifice  and  feast;  t6  ovt6  tiroirjat  Attypvv  'OXvpmacriv,  imvUiov 
ypdyframs  rov  Kciov  Stftwi't&ov. 

Justin  (iv.  2),  speaking  of  the  tyrannies  in  Sicily,  contrasts 
Anaxilas  as  a  just  ruler  with  the  cruelty  of  the  others  ("postquam 
singulse  civitates  in  tyrannorum  imperium  concesserunt,  quorum 
nulla  terra  feracior  fuit,  horum  ex  numero  Anaxilaus  justitia  cum 
ceterorum  crudelitate  certabat").  And  that  Anaxilas  left  behind 
him  a  certain  reputation  for  good  government  might  appear  from 
the  easy  succession  of  his  sons  under  the  care  of  Mikythos. 

All  this  is  quite  possible.  The  foreign  policy  of  Anaxilas  seems 
as  bad  as  it  could  be ;  but  that  is  consistent  with  a  mild  rule  at 
home.  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  the  Father  of  his  People  in  France ; 
Italy  looked  on  him  in  another  light. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Anaxilas  or  attributed  to  him  preserved  by 
John  of  Stoboi  (xliv.  17),  which  falls  in  with  this  possible  better 
side  of  him  ;  'AvaftAaor  6  rvpawos  ipwrtjOtls  rt  rrjs  TVpavvlbot  pafeapia- 
totov,  €<f>rj  t6  fu^dcTrorc  *v€py*TOvvra  vtKrj&rjvai. 


NOTE  X.  pp.  116,  131,  214,  241,  242,  245. 

Chbomios  SON  OF  AoisiDAMOS. 

Chromios  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  of  no  small  importance  in 
his  own  day,  and  who,  as  such,  had  his  deeds  recorded  by  the  his- 
torians of  Sicily,  but  whose  name  would,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
have  utterly  perished,  if  he  had  not  won  victories  in  the  games. 
As  he  had  that  luck,  he  was  commemorated  in  two  odes  of  Pindar. 
The  odes  by  themselves  tell  us  something,  and  the  scholiasts  who 
undertook  their  interpretation  have  preserved  to  us  some  passages 
of  lost  writers  in  which  Chromios  is  mentioned. 
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The  two  odes  addressed  to  Chromios  are,  in  the  common  reckon- 
ing, the  first  and  the  ninth  Nemean ;  hut  the  victory  commemo- 
rated in  the  latter  ode  was  clearly  won,  not  at  Nemea,  hut  in  the 
Pythian  games  at  Sikyon.  The  scholia  to  these  odes  naturally 
contain  a  good  deal  about  their  subject,  and  there  are  some  other 
notices  of  Chromios  in  the  scholia  to  other  odes. 

The  name  of  Chromios1  father  comes  from  Nem.  i.  29  (43).  From 
the  prominence  given  in  the  first  ode  to  the  legend  of  H&aklds  it 
has  been  reasonably  enough  inferred  (Mezger,  Pindars  Siegeslieder, 
98)  that  he  claimed  a  Herakleid  descent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  citizen  of  Gela.  It  is  absurd 
enough  when  a  scholiast  (Nem.  i.  8)  says,  this  time  without  any 
TimaioB  to  quote,  Xpojuos  fjvioxos  ty  'lcpuvos  rr<ub66cv'  ovi-or  &rc  di) 
fkurikcvat  crvvmp  teat  apiaros  &v  r^v  Iwnucfjv  arXovrtjo'c  ko\  Jjp£aro  atroaras 
rov  'Upwos  Kaff  iavrbv  imrorpofyclv.  It  is  a  more  rational  scholiast 
who,  on  Nem.  ix.  95,  infers  from  Timaios  that  he  was  an  fralpos  of 
Qelon.  His  first  appearance  is  at  the  battle  by  the  Hel6ros,  when, 
as  another  scholiast  in  the  same  page  (Abel,  277)  oddly  puts  it, 
(rvvtpaxT)(T€  TtXcovt  ovftfidx<p  rov  'imroKparovs  6  Xpoptot  /cat  T)pior€v<T€v. 
I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Lloyd  (p.  322)  should  have  fancied 
that  Chromios  was  fighting  on  the  Syracusan  side.  The  only 
thing  the  least  like  it  is  that  the  comparison  with  Hektor  might 
better  suit  a  defeated  warrior.  The  passage,  Nem.  ix.  39  (94), 
runs  thus  in  Bergk ; 

.  .  .  Xtytrcu  pdv  "Exropi  p\v  itkiot  dvOfjaw  "XicapA»Zpov  x*vti&oiv 
iyxov,  padv/cp-fjuvoKTi  8*  &pnf>   drroTr  *Ek&rpovt 
Ma  'Pias  w6pov  SvOpwroi  fcaXtotai,  titopKtv 
irtutil  rov  *Ayrj<ri9dftov  <f>iyyos  kv  aKifrfq  vpirra. 

'Pear  is  a  mere  guess.  The  scholiasts  read,  with  the  manuscripts, 
*A/>W<u.  The  word  puzzled  them,  but  one  at  least  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  "Apqr,  if  only  because  of  the  battle.  'Pear 
n6pos  is  said  to  mean  the  Ionian  sea,  with  reference  to  the  fUyag 
kSKitos  'Pjas  in  JSsch.  Prom.  837.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  that 
has  to  do  with  the  battle  of  the  Hel6ros,  which  must  have  been 
fought  a  good  way  inland,  though  Mezger  does  say,  "  Ma'  an  der 
Mundung."  Surely  "  ford  of  Ar6s  "  is  much  more  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  likely  enough  name  for  a  passage  of  the  river,  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  now. 

Timaios  mentioned  Chromios  at  the  battle  of  the  Heloros.  The 
scholiast  says  (Nem.  ix.  95) ; 
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wtpi  tovtop  t6*  wtrrapbv  <tw€<jti)  'IwnoKparci  t£  FcXqwi'  rvpdvvy  irp6s 
IvpaKocriovs  irSKtfiot*  6  dc  rAcor  ov  ovtos  halpos  [the  MS.  reading  is 
iVXwr  oZtos  htpot  &?]  fanrdpxei  rorf  'Iinroicparo*  «V  dy  rovnp  <f>rja\  t<J» 
n-oXc/iq>  ft*}?  roy  Xpofjuov  ari^l^aadm  troXXck  cpya  <carA  r^v  ptyrip.  n*p\ 
b*  tovtov  rov  vokffwv  Tifiatot  iw  rjj  biKarjj  drd^Xtoirc*  Ka6aira£  yap,  <f)7)(rlv 
6  Ai'dv/Ltor,  ovbepiav  SXXrjp  pd\Vv  *X°H*V  *vptiv  irapa  rbv  "E\a>pov  raw  <tvv- 
rjKfiaK&r&tf  ry  XpopUp  rvpavv&v,  Sri  /i^  ovr  'lirnoKpdm  rov  Tt\»vos  np6g 
2vpaKO<riovt. 

I  suppose  the  correction  of  the  text  mast  be  allowed  ;  but  one 
would  like  to  know  what  Timaios  really  wrote. 

Pindar,  in  the  lines  immediately  following  those  just  quoted 
above,  speaks  of  other  exploits  of  Chromios  by  land  and  sea ; 

voWd.  ph>  Iv  icovla  xhaV>  *y  ^  yeirovt  r6vr^  <paaopat. 

And  so  in  34  (80) ; 

.  .  .  Xpofiiqt  k€v  vwaavlfa  vapa  wt(ofi6att  Xwvots  re  vaStv  r   iv  n&xai*- 

The  sea-fight  is  doubtless  that  by  Kym6  (see  p.  250),  and  I  must 
see  a  reference  to  expected  danger  from  Carthage  (cf.  Pyth.  i.  73 
(140))  in  the  ircipa  ayapwp  <j)oivt.KO<rr6ka>v  ryx^a>y  (2^  or  35),  even 
if  I  use  a  small  <f>  in  deference  to  experts. 

Chromios  of  course  moved  to  Syracuse  with  Gel6n.  To  this 
fact  we  owe  the  striking  local  opening  of  the  first — the  real — 
Nemean  ode,  which  has  come  before  us  as  part  of  the  topography 
of  the  city  (see  vol.  i.  p.  353).  The  scholiasts  too  are  rich  in 
matter  bearing  on  the  mythical  origin  of  the  dfiirv€vpa  vepvbv 
*A\<f)€ov.  We  have  to  thank  them  for  several  speculations  about 
Alpheios  and  "Aprtfus  'AX$cia>a  (see  vol.  i.  p.  356).  But  we  are 
now  more  concerned  with  the  picture  of  the  house  of  Chromios  at 
Syracuse,  and  of  Pindar  at  its  gate  waiting  for  his  dinner  and 
singing  meanwhile  ;  Nem.  i.  20  (30) ; 

iffrav  8*  iv'  avKtlais  Ovpcus 
avZpbs  <fn\o£€iyov  iraXd  pfXxSpfrot, 
Ma  uoi  apn6tiiov 
Zuvrov  /ct/cSapijrai. 

How  high  Chromios  stood  with  Gel6n  is  shown  by  his  marriage 
with  the  tyrant's  sister,  and  by  his  being  left  as  a  guardian  of  the 
tyrant's  son  along  with  Aristonous  (see  p.  214).  So  witnesses 
Timaios,  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Nem.  ix.  95 ; 

o)f  &  Ka\  6  TAw  r<j>  Xpopicp  cgptyro  iraiptp  drj\op  irakw  c'£  hv  <f>rjcri 
Tifuuos  cV  tJ  btvTtpq  ypafpcov  ovras*    hrirpfaovs  te  tov  natdbs  utr  cVcf  1- 
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vov  [Polyzelos,  one  would  suppose]  Kar«<mja'€P  'Apumfaow  koi  Xp6fuow 
rovs  tcrficarfa.    rovroie  yap  6  iVAwv  ftc'da**  ras  adfX$ar. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (323)  suggests  that  Chromios  and  Aristonous  were 
brothers ;  there  seems  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

Chromios,  comrade  and  brother-in-law  of  Hierdn  no  less  than  of 
Qel6n,  remained  in  equal  favour  with  Hierdn  after  his  accession. 
Chromios  therefore  could  not  have  taken  the  part  of  Polyzelos  (see 
p.  236  and  Appendix  XXIET).  He  was  employed  in  the  honourable 
and  successful  mission  by  which  Lokroi  was  secured  against  the 
threats  of  Anaxilas  (see  p.  241).  So  at  least  says  the  scholiast  on 
PytL  ii.  34 ;  'Ava^Xa  rod  Mecrarjvrjs  koi  'Pi/yioii  rvpdwov  AoKpoU  iroXc- 
fwvpros,  'Up&v  Trifiy^at  Xp6piov  rbv  kt)&<ttt}v  &itfir€tki)(rcv  avry  tl  fit)  Kara* 
\v(ravro  rbv  irpbs  avrovs  7r6ktfiov  avrbv  rrpbs  rb  P^yiov  arpar€v*iv. 

When  Hierdn  gave  himself  out  as  founder  of  JStna,  Chromios 
was  one  of  those  who  received  the  citizenship  of  the  new  city. 
Both  the  odes  are  addressed  to  him  as  Chromios  of  iEtna.  And 
the  references  to  Ztvt  Alrvaios  (i.  6),  and  by  implication  in  ix.  28- 
30=66-70,  must  surely  refer  to  this.  That  he  did  not,  any  more 
than  Hier6n  himself,  break  off  his  connexion  with  Syracuse,  is 
plain  from  the  opening  of  the  Nemean  ode  (i)  already  quoted. 
The  opening  of  the  Sikyonian  ode  (ix)  speaks  in  the  like  sort  of 
the  house  of  Chromios  at  J2tna ; 

KwpAffopev  nap*  'Ax6\\<wos  2t#v&yo0c,  Motcat, 

rav  vto/crtarav  h  Alrvav,  ivtf  ayawerrd/uvm  £*ivwv  viyUavrcu  &vpcu, 

6\&iov  h  Xpofiiov  twp\ 

Zeus  is  also  implored  (29  (70) )  to  bless  the  citizens  of  JEtna 
generally; 

fwtpay  V  tGvopov 
alrioi  a*  vtuolv  9apby  AItvclIojv  bn&faiv. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  hardly  time  for  any  ncuhs  AlrvaLav  to 
grow  up  before  the  lawful  owners  of  the  soil  came  back  (see  p. 
323).  The  fuitpa  cfivopog  must  be  compared  with  the  dreams  in 
Pyth.  i.  61  (129)  about  the  position  of  the  young  Deinomends  as 
constitutional  king  of  Mtna,  (see  pp.  245,  274).  In  that  character 
Chromios  was  to  act  as  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  Such  at  least 
would  seem'  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  Nemean ;  6  Xp6ptos  ovros  <f>(\oe  ty  'Up»vost  KaraoraBth 
for*  avrov  rfje  aXtvtjs  arirpoiroe.  One  would  like  to  know  what  be- 
came of  him  when  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  overthrown  at  Syra- 
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cuse,  kept  his  hold  on  the  two  towns  which  successively  bore  the 
name  of  jEtna. 

The  date  of  the  two  odes  has  been  largely  discussed  by  the 
commentators  on  Pindar.  Among  recent  writers  Mezger  (98  et 
seqq.)  has  much  to  say,  and  Mr.  Bury  in  his  edition  of  the  Nemean 
odes  (Introduction  to  Nem.  i.  and  Appendix  C).  The  Nemean  ode 
is  certainly  older  than  the  Sikyonian.  It  was  clearly  written  when 
Pindar  was  in  Sicily.  Both  were  written,  as  the  description  of 
Chromios  as  "  of  ^Etna  "  shows,  after  Hier&n's  foundation  of  iEtna 
in  B.C.  476.  The  Nemean  ode  contains  the  greater  amount  of 
general  local  matter ;  the  Sikyonian  enlarges  more  on  the  personal 
exploits  of  Chromios.  Neither,  as  Mr.  Bury  remarks,  contains  any 
mention  of  Hier5n.  The  commentators  seem  pretty  well  agreed, 
though  Mr.  Bury  has  some  doubts,  that  the  Nemean  victory  of 
Chromios  was  in  B.C.  473.  The  ode,  and  the  visit  of  Pindar 
which  it  implies,  would  come  as  soon  as  might  be  after. 

I  should,  unlike  Mr.  Bury,  understand  the  opening  words  of  the 
Sikyonian  ode  as  implying  a  visit  of  Pindar  to  Chromios  in  his 
house  at  iEtna,  as  the  Nemean  implies  a  visit  to  him  in  his  house 
at  Syracuse.  The  starting  of  Pindar  from  Sikydn  in  company  with 
the  Muses  is  of  course  a  figure  in  either  case.  The  allusions  in 
the  Nemean  are  mainly  Syracusan  ;  we  hear  of  Zrjvfc  PdrvaLov  x<W, 
and  that  is  all.  It  is  in  the  Sikyonian  ode  that  we  get  the  blessings 
on  the  naihts  AlrvaLw  and  the  distinct  mention  of  &  vtoKrurra  Alrva. 
I  must  confess  that  these  last  words  would  have  led  me,  if  I  had 
had  no  guides,  to  fix  both  odes,  and  therefore  the  visit  of  Pindar, 
to  a  time  nearer  to  B.C.  476.  But  the  evidence  of  the  odes  to 
Hieron  seems  to  show  (see  Bury,  Appendix  C)  that  Pindar  was  not 
in  Sicily  till  B.C.  474.  The  exact  date  of  his  visit  concerns  his 
commentators  more  than  it  does  me.    He  assuredly  did  go  thither. 

The  commentators  on  the  poet,  old  and  new,  naturally  know  a 
great  many  things,  both  about  Chromios  and  about  other  matters, 
which  a  mere  historian  of  facts  cannot  be  expected  to  know.  Some- 
times one  is  even  tempted  to  think  that  they  know  more  than  the 
poet  himself  ever  thought  of. 
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NOTE  XI.   p.  123. 
The  Fibst  Rise  op  Gel6n. 

Oub  earliest  mention  of  Gelon  conies  from  a  passage  in  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  154),  where  unluckily  something  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  text.     It  runs  thus  ; 

(\ovtos  &  'lirrroKpdrcos  rfyv  rvpawiSa,  6  TcXcap,  caw  Trjkivta  tov  Ipo- 
(f>avT*<»  airdyovos,  woXkwv  p€T  SXXoav  «al  Altnja-idrjpov  tov  flaraZKoii  bs  ?v 
&opv<f)6pos  'hnroKpa,T€os  ....  perh  bi  ov  uoW&v  xpovop  di  aptrrjv  anc&x&'l 
ndoT}?  Ttjs  tmrov  tlvai  Imrapxos. 

This  must  be  compared  with  a  fragment  of  Timaios  (85,  0. 
Miiller,  i.  213),   preserved  by  a  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem.  ix. 

95  5 

Sti  fi€p  ovv  r<Xa>ya  lirnapx^v  KarcoTtjtrev  'linroKp&Ttis,  aafpis  6  Tlpatos 
noiffo-fi  ypd<p*>v  ovtW  'linroKpaTTjt  &  perh  rrjv  Kktavfipov  rcXwrtyP,  &pa 
ph  rov  rAa>w>?  iv  TJj  TtraypAvj]  pipctnjKoros,  &pa  de  rots  rcXcpotf  xapiaa- 
aOai  fiovkofuvos,  peramp^dpfvos  aMv  «eal  irapaKakivas  irp6s  ras  irpdfrit 
dndrrw  t&v  Imrtw  ttjp  cnipiKftay  fWpa>  9rapcda>«ecv. 

This  and  the  place  in  Herodotus  clearly  refer  to  the  same  event. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  the  event  was.  The  unhappy  lacuna  in 
Herodotus  hinders  us  from  knowing  more  than  that,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Hippokratgs,  Gel6n,  in  company  with  Ainesidamos  and 
many  others,  did  something.  The  valour  displayed  by  Gel6n, 
which  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
would  seem  to  have  come  a  little  later.  For  there  immediately 
follows  the  list  of  HippokrateV  conquests  and  Ge16n's  share  in 
them; 

irokiopKtorros  yhp  'lmroKpdrcos  KaXXoroXtra?  t*  kcu  Na£iot/ff  teat  Zay- 
ickaiovs  T€  Kai  A*ovtipovs9  *ea«  irp6s  SvprjKowrlovs  tc  kcu  t&v  flapfiapw 
ovxvovs,  ariip  i<fxuvero  cV  tovtokti  rourt  7roAc/ioi<ri  €&v  6  Tckav  Xapirpo- 
rarof. 

When  we  look  to  Timaios  to  fill  up  the  gap,  we  find  him,  as 
reported  by  the  scholiast,  disappointingly  meagre ;  but  then  we 
do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  we  have  his  exact  words.  Some 
(see  Abel,  276)  have  found  a  laetma  here  also.  Anyhow  some 
fighting  somewhere  followed  the  death  of  Kleandros,  in  which 
Geldn  kept  his  post,  seemingly  when  some  others  did  not.  Hero- 
dotus may  have  gone  on  to  say  that  Ain6sidamos  kept  his  post  as 
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well.  Also  Geldn  was  very  popular  with  the  Syracusans,  more 
so,  it  would  seem,  than  Hippokrates.  It  would  even  seem  that 
Hippokrates  used  the  popularity  of  Gelon  to  strengthen  his  own 
power. 

Here  is  hardly  material  even  for  guessing.  But  it  would  he 
pleasant  if  one  could  think  that  we  have  found  another  reference 
to  the  Punic  war  after  the  death  of  Dorieus.  And  one  is  even 
tempted  to  ask  whether  some  faint  echo  from  the  same  quarter 
may  not  he  heard  amid  the  astounding  confusion  of  a  scholiast  on 
the  ninth  Nemean  (93)  who  makes  the  battle  of  Heloros  a  victory 
over  Carthaginians  (cWinpr*  y&p  [Xpoptof]  tvravBa  Kapxnboviovs  crvppax*** 
Tfkwi  ry  rvpayiKp  ry  'imroKpdrovs  dta&xq>).  But  this  may  only  be  a 
jumble  between  Heloros  and  Himera.  Anyhow  the  scholiast  has 
found  defenders.     See  Abel,  275. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  that  Kleandros  was 
killed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  disturbances  in  Gela  followed 
before  Hippokrates  got  full  possession  of  the  tyranny.  The  good 
will  of  the  people  towards  Gelon  might  almost  make  us  think  that 
he  took  the  popular  side.  Is  it  possible  that  Hippokrates  came 
into  power  by  a  kind  of  compromise,  of  which  the  promotion  of 
the  popular  favourite  was  a  condition  ? 

Anyhow  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  Gelon  was  a  bopv<p6pot  of 
Hippokrates,  but  only  that  Aingsidamos  was.  And  it  is  odd  to 
translate  povvapxtrj  by  "  tyranny,"  rvpawU  by  "  reign/'  and  dopv<f>6pos 
'iTnroK/xfrcof  by  "in  the  king's  body-guard." 


NOTE  XII.   p.  131. 

GelGn's  Treatment  of  Megara  and  Kamarina. 

The  fact  of  the  destruction  of  Kamarina  by  Gelon  comes  from 
the  clearest  of  evidence.  It  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  vii.  156; 
Kapaptvaiovs  dnavrat  es  t&s  IvprjKuvcrat  ayayiov  no^iTjras  ciroirjat,  Kapa- 
pimp  de  t6  a<mt  jcarcVxcnfrc.  So  Thucydides  witnesses  also  (vi.  5) ; 
aZ6ts  vnh  Ytktavos  dvaararos  y*vo\Uvr\.  The  destruction  was  also  re- 
corded by  Philistos  in  his  third  book  (Fr.  17;  C.  Muller,  i.  187), 
as  appears  from  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  v.  1 9 ;  Qikurros  iv  177 
Tpiry  <fnj<r\¥  £rt  rcXwv  Kapupiva*  feorcWpc^rcv*  'hrrroKpcrnjs  fle  noXtprjcras 

IvpOKOVQtOlS  KCU  IT0XX0VS   CUXJloktoTOVS    Xa£a>P,  V7T€p  TOV    TOVTOVf    OtroboVtHU 
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Tkafic  rtjp  JLapdptvav  kcu  <rvv<pu<r*p  avrqv.  It  is  of  course  the  Scho- 
liast, not  Philistos,  who  puts  things  in  wrong  order.  If  one  likes 
to  speculate,  Thucydides  may  have  heard  the  story  from  Philistos, 
or  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos  may  have  taken  it  from  Antio- 
chos. 

None  of  these  writers  comparatively  near  the  time  give  us  any 
motive  for  the  act.  What  was  at  least  its  occasion  we  learn  from 
a  very  unexpected  source.  JSschinGs,  in  his  speech  against  Kt£si- 
phon  (190),  makes  mention  of  Glaukos  in  a  singular  way.  The 
orator  contrasts  Demosthenes  with  some  of  the  worthies  of  past 
times,  and  adds  ;  fcrn'rot  TrvvOavopai  y  avrbv  piXkciv  Xcyccy  <5>f  ov  bUcua 
noii>  irapaftaXkup  avnji  ra  raw  irpoy6vuv  c/>ya'  ovbi  yap  4iXa/*fua»a 
<f>fj<r€i  rbv  irvKTtjv  *0\vfifrta<Ti  (rrt<f>av«i$fjvai  viKT)<ravra  TXuvkov  rbv  wakaibv 
tKiipov  nvtcrrju,  aXkct  rove  taff  iavrbv  dy&vioTas.  On  this  the  Scholiast 
(ed.  Schulz,  Lips.  1865)  says  of  Philamm6n,  with  strange  confusion ; 
nvfcrrji  btacnjpos  'OXvpmoyucrjs.  iviKrjacv  iicarooTJj  ntpirrjj  'OXvpnidbi.  fjv  bi 
ry  trypan  piyas,  ko),  ano$av6vros  'liriroKparovs  rot)  Atovrivuv  rvpdwov 
bubi (aro  ra  npaypara}  kcu  KaraoraBiis  vnb  Tikwos  iv  Kapapivg  xara^i^t- 
capivuv  avrov  Kapaptvaiuv  Bdvarov  avrjpiOrj.  Of  Glaukos  he  adds, 
KaptoTios  fjy  ofoos.  It  is  odd  to  call  Hippokratds  tyrant  of  Leontinoi ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  Scholiast  must  have  meant  that  Glaukos, 
not  Philammon  who  won  his  victory  in  the  year  394,  acted  uuder 
Gel6n.  But  I  think  we  may  safely  accept  the  story  as  a  fact  about 
Glaukos.  It  is  the  kind  of  tale  which  a  later  writer  would  neither 
dream  nor  invent;  it  must  come  from  Antiochos  or  some  other 
good  lost  source. 

In  this  case  the  later  writer  helps  very  well  to  supply  the  cause 
of  a  fact  recorded  by  the  earlier.  We  are  less  lucky  with  our  later 
helper  in  the  case  of  Megara.  Herodotus  (vii.  156)  tells  us 
distinctly  how  Gel6n  dealt  by  Megara ; 

Mfyaptas  r*  row  iv  2uccAi#,  »s  wo\iopKt6p€voi  is  bfidkoyirjv  irpo<T€~ 
X<x>pT)(Tap,  rovs  piv  avrwv  ira\€asy  dtipapivovs  rt  woKtpov  avry  tail  wpoabo- 
Ktovras  diro\€«rOai  dia  rovro,  &yoav  is  ras  2vprjKov<ra$f  irdkirjras  iirolrja't* 
rbv  &  tifjpov  r&v  M€yapiovf  ovk  i6vra  ptralrtov  rov  irokipov  tovtov  ovbi 
npoabtKbptvov  Kaxbv  ovbiv  nti<rt<rBaiy  ayay&v  k<h  rovrovs  is  ras  2vpT]Kovo-as, 
dtriboro  or  i(ayat>yy}  it  2uct\lrjs, 

I  know  not  how  to  fit  into  this  clear  statement  of  Herodotus  the 
not  very  clear  story  told  by  Polyainos,  i.  27.  3  ;  rikav  to  Mtyapucbv 
fiovkbptvos  Karakv<rai  iirolicovs  piv  c'xoAct  rovs  iBiXovras  AapifW,  Aio- 
yvrfry  bi  ry   Mtyapiuv  jfpgom  x/^/zara  irapa  bvvapur    arerafrv'    6   bi 
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rms  iroklrais.  ol  dc  rots  rfktaur  cnayopcvorrct  ts  rrpt  anxHKiav  rfjw  cV 
Ivpaxowrais  inrrjKOVirap  virol3ak6rrts  avrovs  tj}  Ttkuvot  dvpaortiq.  This 
must  mean  something  ;  but  it  is  bard  to  see  what.  It  must  have 
some  reference  to  the  removal  of  Megarian  citizens  to  Syracuse, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way. 

The  transplantation  of  the  Megarians  is  also  recorded  by  Thucy- 
dides,  vi.  4 ;  tfrrj  oiKTjo-avrts  mvr€  kcX  Tt<T<rup6xovra  rol  duucoaia  vno 
Tik&pos  rupavpov  2v/>a*o<rt<o>y  dvcorrjcrav  «Vc  lijg  iroXca?  Kal  \wpas.  The 
date  is  thus  fixed  to  483  B.C.,  but  it  is  singular  that  Thucydides 
does  not  mention  the  grant  of  Syracusan  citizenship  to  the  na\w 
=  grossi,  of  Megara.  To  the  later  state  of  Megara  he  refers  else- 
where. In  vi.  49  we  hear  of  Meyapa,  A  fjv  *prjpa,  anixpvra  2vpcucov<rwv 
oCt€  n\ovv  no\w  ofa  6h6v.  In  vi.  94  we  again  hear  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  Gelon,  with  the  addition,  2vpcuc6<riot  avroi  fyovo-t  t^v  yj}v. 


NOTE  XIII.  pp.  137,  202. 
Gelon  as  General  and  Kino. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  vain  to  ask  as  to  the  formal  position  of  any 
Greek  tyrant,  because,  as  tyrant,  he  had  no  formal  position. 
But  it  is  always  possible  that  with  the  illegal  position  of  tyrant 
he  may  have  combined  the  title  of  some  lawful  magistracy.  And 
there  are  signs  in  some  cases  that  it  was  so.  I  hope  to  show  in 
due  time  that  Dionysios  reigned  at  Syracuse  under  cover  of  the 
office  of  orpaTTiybs  avroKparatp,  and  there  are  some  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  Geldn.  And  appear- 
ances which  are  at  least  worth  discussing  further  suggest,  with 
more  likelihood  than  in  other  cases,  that  Gel6n  may  have  been 
formally  elected  king. 

We  must  remember  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Gelon  acquired  the  dominion  of  Syracuse.  He  came  in  as  a 
conqueror  from  outside;  but  as  a  conqueror  who  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  without  resistance,  and,  as  I  have  argued  (see 
pp.  128,  136),  under  some  kind  of  compact.  A  formal  title  of 
some  kind  is  therefore  more  likely  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of 
those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  fraud  or  violence  within  the 
city.  One  might  not  go  so  far  as  Mitford,  who  (ch.  x.  sect.  i. 
vol,  ii.  p.  219,  ed.  1835)  was  as  certain  about  the  whole  matter 
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as  the  author  of  the  last  German  theory  on  any  subject.  He 
knew  that  "the  expedient  in  which  both  parties  [Gamoroi  and 
commons]  concurred  was  to  appoint  Gelon  supreme  moderator 
between  them,  making  him  king  of  Syracuse."  But  that  he  was 
admitted  with  the  rank  and  powers  of  aTpanjy6s  avroKparap  seems 
not  unlikely. 

One  cannot  attach  the  slightest  importance  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  the  story  told  by  Polyainos  (i.  27.  1)  in  which  Gel6n  is  looked 
on  as  a  Syracusan  rising  to  the  tyranny  in  the  usual  fashion  in  his 
own  city.  He  is  chosen  general  with  full  powers  (orpanryfa  avro- 
Kparvp  xttpororqdc")  in  the  war  with  Hamilkar,  here  called  Imilk6n. 
He  gives  in  his  accounts  (cvOvpos  dovg  ttjs  avroxprdopos  apxfi*)  rod 
appears  unarmed  (yvp*k)  before  the  armed  people  (cf.  the  law  of 
Chardndas  referred  to  in  p.  62).  After  some  talk,  they  elect  him 
general  again,  and  he  becomes  tyrant  (our»  ty  irapoKkrj0*U  Mrtpov 
fTTparqyrjcai  dvrl  oTparrjyov  rvpavpos  /ycvcro  SvpaKovaiav),  This  is  evi- 
dently the  same  scene  as  that  which  Diodoros  (xi.  26)  describes 
on  Gel6n's  return  from  Himera  (see  p.  202),  which  ends  with  the 
people  saluting  Gelon  as  king.  The  whole  circumstances  are  mis- 
conceived; but  Polyainos  must  have  found  the  title  of  orpanjybs 
avroKparvp  applied  to  Gelon  somewhere,  as  indeed  it  is  incidentally 
given  to  him  by  Diodoros,  xiii.  94.  We  read  there  that  one 
motive  for  making  Dionysios  <n-parrjy6s  avroKparvp  was  that  Syra- 
cuse had  done  such  great  things  under  Gel6n  as  holder  of  that 
office;  wp6r*po9  Kapxqbovlwv  rag  rptaKOvra  pvpufoas  irtp\  rip  'ipcpa* 
wcvtKTJO'Bai  arparrjyovvrot  TiXwos  avroKparopos.  With  this  before  US, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Dioddros  recorded  the  appointment 
of  Gelon  to  that  office  in  his  lost  tenth  book.  The  office  is 
one  which  would  do  very  well  to  cloak  the  reality  of  tyranny. 
It  conferred  large  legal  powers;  it  supplied  an  easy  means  of 
illegally  enlarging  those  powers.  It  was  by  abusing  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  that  lawful  title  that  Dionysios  was 
able  to  seize  the  tyranny.  All  this  suggests  the  thought  that 
both  Gelon  and  Dionysios  may  have  used  the  title  in  any 
formal  document,  and  even  that  it  may  have  been  renewed  by 
periodical  elections  like  the  renewed  grant  of  extraordinary  powers 
to  Augustus.  A  submissive  assembly,  with  the  spearmen  ready  to 
act  if  needed,  would  vote  anything.  We  have  unluckily  no  records 
of  any  formal  acts  of  the  Syracusan  state,  in  other  words,  no  in- 
scriptions, of  this  period.  The  words  on  Hier5n's  helmet  (see  p.  2  5 1 ) 
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belong  to  inscriptions  of  another  class,  where  we  do  not  look  for 
formal  titles  even  from  an  acknowledged  king. 

But  in  the  case  of  Gelon  the  question  is  complicated  by  the 
farther  question  of  Gelon's  alleged  kingship.  If  the  kingly  office 
was  conferred  on  him  at  all,  it  was  doubtless  on  his  return  from  the 
victory  of  Himera  (see  p.  202).  That  he  was  made  king  by  a  formal 
vote  is  certainly  not  implied  in  his  being  greeted  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  as  cixpyrnjs,  <tutt)p,  teal  /WiXcw  (Diod.  xi.  26).  Bat 
Diodoros  certainly  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  a  vote  was 
passed.  The  next  time  (xi.  38)  that  he  has  to  speak  of  him,  he 
brings  him  in  with  some  solemnity  as  6  /WiXcv?  iVXw;  Gelon 
bequeaths  a  /Sao-iXcui  to  Hieron,  and,  by  a  slip  of  forgetfulness,  we 
are  told  (xi.  38)  that  Gelon  brravrri  x/xW  f0a<rtX€wc.  The  same 
language  is  applied  to  Hieron,  and  even  to  Thrasyboulos  (xi.  67) 
in  recording  his  fall.  That  Pindar  constantly  calls  Hierdn  /9<urc- 
\€vs  (a  point  on  which  I  shall  say  something  in  Appendix  XXVII) 
proves  very  little  in  itself;  it  may  perhaps  be  held  to  prove  a 
little  more  when  we  notice  that,  among  all  his  praises  of  Theron, 
he  never  applies  the  title  to  him.  The  only  other  person  to  whom 
he  gives  it  is  Arkesilas  of  Kyrene1,  an  acknowledged  king.  What 
Herodotus  would  have  called  Geldn,  if  he  had  had  any  stories  to 
tell  of  him  after  Himera,  we  cannot  say.  I  cannot  help  looking  on 
the  words  £  /WiXe 0  IvpTjKoa-iwv  in  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  envoy 
(see  p.  1 77  and  Appendix  XIX)  as  more  or  less  sarcastic  ;  but,  if  the 
title  came  into  common  use  in  the  last  days  of  Gelon  and  was  con- 
tinued under  Hieron,  it  might  easily  get  used  before  its  time  in 
a  Syracusan  story.  We  should  specially  like  to  know  whether 
Diodoros  found  any  such  distinction  even  in  Timaios,  much  more 
in  Philistos  or  Antiochos.  That  would  of  course  settle  the  matter; 
only  we  cannot  know  by  mere  guessing.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  that 
Diod6ros  has  somehow  transferred  the  kingship  of  the  second 
Hieron  back  to  the  first  Hieron  and  to  Gelon.  The  fragment  of 
Timaios  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29,  certainly 
seems  to  apply  the  name  jSao-iXew,  not  only  to  Hieron,  but  also  to 
Ther6n  (see  Appendix  XXIII  and  XXX).  But  can  we  be  certain 
that  we  have  the  author's  genuine  words]  The  second  Hier6n, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  made  king  by  a  vote,  as  Agathokles 
had  before  taken  the  title,  with  or  without  a  vote.  But  this  was 
in  times  when  the  Macedonian  princes  had  made  kingship  again 
familiar  to  the  Greeks ;   and  Agathokles  certainly  took  the  title 
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to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Macedonians.  We  cannot 
argue  back  from  these  cases  to  times  when  kingBhip  anywhere 
among  Greeks,  unless  at  KyrenG,  was  a  mere  survival. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  not  positively  deny  the  kingship  of 
Gel6n  and  Hier6n ;  but  it  seems  much  safer  not  to  assert  it.  The 
greeting  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  idolatrous  homage,  applying  to  a 
man  epithets  which  strictly  belonged  only  to  the  gods.  In  Mace- 
donian times  we  get  plenty  of  this,  as  in  the  famous  hymn  to 
DSmGtrios  Karafiarfjs  in  Athenaios  (vi.  63 ;  cf.  Plut.  Dem.  10).  And 
something  of  the  kind  is  heard  of  earlier,  as  the  worship  paid  to 
Lysandros  at  Samos,  and  the  change  of  the  local  feast  of  the 
Heraia  into  Lysandria  (Plut.  Lys.  18  ;  Athen.  xv.  52). 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  power 
of  Gelon  may  have  been  confirmed  by  a  legal  vote  after  the  battle, 
without  bestowing  on  him  the  title  of  king.  He  may  have  come 
in  by  a  compact,  and  yet  not  as  trrpaTTjyhs  avroKparvp  or  with  any 
formal  title.  In  any  case  the  lord  of  Gela  was  de  facto  master  of 
Syracuse,  as  he  was  of  several  other  cities.  Only  he  chose  to  make 
himself  much  more  at  home  at  Syracuse  than  elsewhere.  That 
is  all.  A  later  stage,  which  would  naturally  come  either  just 
before  or  just  after  the  battle,  would  be  to  turn  this  irregular  and 
invidious  kind  of  power  into  something  known  to  the  law.  A 
grant  of  the  powers  of  arparriyos  avroKparap  would  just  meet  the 
case.  It  is  therefore  open  to  us  to  believe  that  Gelon  was  made 
oTfxtTTjybs  avTOKpdroop  when  he  first  came  in,  and  that  he  was  made 
king  after  the  battle  of  Himera.  It  is  also  open  to  us  to  believe 
that  he  never  was  king,  but  that  he  was  made  oTparrjybs  avroKpdrup 
in  the  scene  described  by  Diodoros,  of  which  Polyainos  seems  to 
have  got  hold  of  a  confused  report.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  came 
into  Syracuse  as  king.  And  in  any  case  it  is  well  not  to  be  over- 
positive  any  way. 

Plass  (Die  Tyrannis,  i.  294)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
kingship  conferred  after  the  battle.  "Der  Name  eines  gesetz- 
lichen  Kbnigs  wurde  ihm  gegeben." 
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NOTE  XIV,   p.  133. 

Ag&sias  OF  Stymphalos. 

About  this  AgGsias  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar  have  a  good  deal  to 
say ;  but  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  I  certainly  cannot  under- 
stand the  words  (rvvotKiarfip  top  kKcivop  IvpaKoaaav  (01.  vi.  6  or  8) 
as  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  Aggsias  was  a  descendant  of  a 
companion  of  Arclt  ias.  The  scholiast's  way  of  talking  seems  wonder- 
fully simple  J  tovto  dc  ovk  aXifder*  ov  yap  ovtos  <rvv<pKUT€  ras  Ivpaxova-at' 
aXka  irpbs  iyxapiop  uXrfytv*  anb  yap  occ uwv  6  *Ayrj<rias  tu>p  awoiKurdvra>p. 
Or  again ;  ovpoikuttt)p  tc,  Srt  ol  np&yopoi  avrov  trvv  'Ap\ia  waprycvorro 
iv  St/poxovcraif,  01  'ia/uftai,  a<j>*  h»  €l*os  wapakafkhf  twos.  Surely  ovp- 
oikhtttjp  must  mean  something  more  than  this.  It  would  have 
more  force  if  one  could  suppose  that  Ag&sias,  especially  if  a  settler 
from  elsewhere,  had  done  something  which  entitled  him  to  claim 
a  share  in  Gelon's  honours  as  founder  of  the  enlarged  Syracuse. 
And  though  AgSsias  is  called  avfjp  Ivpaiefoios  in  v.  18  or  30,  this 
would  prove  no  more  than  the  like  name  applied  toHierdn  and  others, 
or  than  the  name  Alrvalos  applied  to  both  Hier6n  and  Chromios. 
The  lines  towards  the  end,  all  about  the  two  homes  of  AgSsias, 
certainly  read  more  naturally  of  one  who  had  made  himself  a  new 
home  at  Syracuse  without  giving  up  his  old  home  at  Stymphalos, 
than  of  one  whose  only  connexion  with  Stymphalos  was  that  his 
mother  came  thence.  Hieron  and  Chromios  again  suggest  an 
analogy ;  v.  98  or  1 65  ; 

<rvv  M  (ptkcxpfHXTvvcus  tinjp&rois  'Ayrjaia  M£curo  tew  pop 
oUoBtv  oUati  dvb  ZrviupaXicvv  T€i\iojy  worma<r6ptyov 
parkp   tlpfiKoio  kilvovr'  'Aptca&ias. 

If  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  Aggsias  was  the  son  of  a 
Syracusan  father  and  a  Stymphalian  mother,  he  must  have  kept 
up  a  closer  connexion  than  usual  with  his  mother's  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  the  mother  of  Ag&ias 
was  Stymphalian;  v.  77  or  130; 

fl  8'  Mpcat  ir*6  KvXMras  Spots,  'Ayijala  parpens  Attycr 
vmtr&ovrti  l&wpijffar  $€*rr  xApvua,  *.t.A. 

But  this  would  not  necessarily  prove  that  his  father  was  not 
Stymphalian,  if  his  mother's  forefathers  were  in  any  way  the 
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more  eminent.  To  judge  by  the  ode,  the  fwrpo^s  Mp€s  were 
certainly  Iamids ;  it  is  not  clear  that  the  father  of  Agdsias  was, 
whether  his  own  birth  was  Stymphalian  or  Syracusan.  Altogether 
the  ode  seems  better  to  suit  a  foreign  settler  like  Phormis  than 
a  native  Syracusan.  Anyhow  I  cannot  accept  the  scholiast's  ex- 
planation of  avvoucKrrrjp.  It  seems  a  mere  guess,  and  a  weak  one. 
The  word  must  mean  something  more.  He  is  more  likely  to  have 
preserved  a  fact  in  what  he  says  about  the  death  of  Ag6sias ; 
see  p.  309. 

There  are  one  or  two  notable  things  in  the  ode  which  concern 
us  more  directly  than  the  beautiful  story  of  the  birth  of  Iamos. 
There  is  the  flattery  of  Hier6n,  from  which  the  odes  to  Chromios 
are  free.  But  it  is  a  fine  passage  (92  or  156),  and  it  well  brings 
out  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily  ; 

tlwbw  82  fi€turao$ai  1,vpaKoa<iar  rt  ital  'Oprvyfar 

rctv  'Ufwv  tcaOapy  <j/cdmqf  Iktwoar, 

Apria  pfjMptvos,  <poivuc6-tt*fay 

Afupivti  A&parpO)  Xtvaimrov  re  QvyarpM  kopr&v, 

*al  Zrjvte  Alrvalov  itpdros. 


NOTE  XV.  p.  140. 
The  Mole  and  Bridge  of  Oetygia. 

That  before  the  time  of  Thucydides  Ortygia  had  ceased  to  be 
an  island  is  implied  in  the  words  of  his  which  are  quoted  in  p.  139. 
By  Strata's  time  it  had  become  an  island  again,  but  it  was  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  So  he  witnesses  when  speaking  of  Syracuse 
(vi.  2.  4) ;  y  &  'O/mryta  ovvatmi  yt<f>vpa  irpbs  rrjp  rfnupop  irp6<ry<ios 
oltra.  But  it  is  from  Strabo  also  that  we  learn  how  the  union 
which  Thucydides  implies  was  made,  and  he  helps  us  to  an  ap- 
proximate date.  He  is  speaking  (i.  3.  8)  generally  of  such 
changes,  whether  by  filling  up  or  cutting  through;  ivravBa  [at 
Leukas]  pip  817  diaicoirai  x€ip6rprjroi  yey6vtun»'  aXkax60i  &  npocr^oiXTfis 
fj  yt^vp&crftff,  Kadatrtp  kcu  rrjs  np6s  2vpaKov<rcut  pffaov*  pvw  ptv  ytyvpa 
ioruf  fj  (ruvdnrova-a  avrfjv  wp6s  rrfp  ffirapov'  irpfotpov  hi  x&fui,  &s  (fnj&tw 
*IfivKog9  \oyaiov  Xttfov,  hv  /caXci  €kX<kt6p. 

This  shows  that  the  mole  was  made  in  the  time  of  Ibykos.    For 
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he  clearly  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  thing  in  his  day.  His  exact  words 
have  been  luckily  preserved  to  us  by  a  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem. 
i.  i.  See  Boeckh,  ii.  427  ;  Bergk,  iii.  244 ;  Abel,  Scholia,  17.  In 
Bergk's  edition  the  lines  stand  thus ; 

.  .  .  wapSi  \kpGov 

XlOtvov  Ikkticrbv  vaX&paun  fiporSnr 
wp6a$€  M  vtv  irc8*  dyaptrdv 
lx?v*s  it/juxpdyoi  vipovTO. 

There  has  been  some  questioning  as  to  the  meaning  of  dmjptTav, 
vripiraM  (several  spellings).  It  is  enough  for  Sicilian  history  that  a 
mole  of  stones  was  built  where  fish  had  been  wont  to  swim,  and 
that  the  work  was  done  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  We  get  near  to  this  by  the  date  of  Ibykos  (see 
p.  154).  He  seems  to  have  been  specially  struck  with  the  fine 
cutting  of  the  stones.  It  was  doubtless  an  early  example  of  such 
care  applied  to  a  work  of  that  kind. 

On  the  strength  of  this  mole  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  9)  makes  Ortygia  a  peninsula ;  'Oprvylap  ftc  rrj/v  im  rrjs 
SiKfXuxr  xfPP^lnl(r^y  (fxurtV  avTtj  yap  vrjaos  ov<ra  t6  wp6r€pw  wvfyffOrj 
reus  2vpaKoiHr(us.  Compare  the  same  scholiast  on  the  beginning 
of  the  ode. 

The  bridge  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cicero. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  description  of  Syracuse  (Verr.  iv.  52) 
he  says;  "Eorum  portuum  conjunctione  pars  oppidi  quse  appellator 
insula,  mari  disjuncta  angusto,  ponte  rursum  adjungitur  et  con- 
tinetur." 

The  good  Fazello  (i.  169)  sums  up  the  changes  in  a  curious  way, 
and  carries  on  the  tale  to  his  own  day ; 

"  Prima  igitur  pars  Chersonesus  est,  qu»  ab  initio  Omethermon, 
quod  simile  balneo  est  Latinis ;  mox  Ortygia,  denique  Naxus  grace, 
latine  vero  Insula  dicitur.  Hsec  cum  ab  iEtolis  primum,  deinde 
a  Siculis,  et  demum  a  Greeds  fuit  occupata,  peninsula  erat,  et 
nondum  tota  mari  circumflua,  ut  ex  Thucydide  et  Strabone  memi- 
nimus.  Postea  vero  exuperante  mari  abrupto  Isthmo,  insula  est 
facta,  et  reliquis  partibus  angusto  ponte  adjuncta,  ut  Cic.  memorat. 
Apposita  Syracusis  insula  (lib.  primo  inquit  Strabo)  quse  hoc  tem- 
pore ponte  continuatur  ad  terram,  prius  quidem  ager  erat  Logseo 
ex  lapide,  quern  electum  vocat  Ibycus.  Verum  non  manu  facta  est, 
sed  exaggeratione.  Hcec  Strabo.  Mea  vero  ®tate,  et  pluribus 
ante  annis  ex  congestis  deletes  urbis,  ac   proximee  arcis  ruinis 
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iterum  in  peninsulam  redacts,  tenui  Isthmo  Siciliss    erat   ad- 
juncta." 

He  goes  on  to  mention  the  cutting  of  the  present  channels  by 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Now  that  the  gateways  of  the  Emperor  have 
been  so  brutally  destroyed,  the  channels  and  bridges  are  meaningless, 
and  it  would  save  trouble  to  come  back  to  the  state  of  things 
recorded  by  Ibykos. 


NOTE  XVI.   p.  149. 
Stesichoros  of  Himkra. 

Stesichoros  was  so  closely  connected  with  Himera  that  Pau- 
sanias,  who,  in  x.  26. 1,  refers  to  him  as  Stesichoros,  in  26.  9  refers 
to  him  again  as  "  the  Himeraian ; "  Karh  rod  '1/xrpa/ov  tt)v  ybrjv.  But,  as 
he  was  not  in  strictness  Stesichoros,  so,  according  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  not  in  strictness  a  man  of  Himera.  The  change  of  name 
comes  from  Hesychios  of  Mildtos  (Flach,  201,  and  C.  Muller,  iv. 
194),  who  is  followed  by  Souidas;  cjcXqd?  &  2rrf<rlxopo£  Sri  irp&rov 
Ki6apybiq  x°P&¥  *<m)<r*p,  fVfl  npSrtpov  Tiaiat  ckoXcito.  For  his  father 
we  have  the  choice  of  several  names,  Euphorbos,  Euphdmos, 
Eukleides,  Hyetds,  and  finally  Hesiod  himself.  EukleidGs,  as 
Holm  remarks,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Himera 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  411) ;  but  he  could  not  have  come  from  Matauros. 
The  descent  of  Stesichoros  from  that  town  is  mentioned  as  one 
version  by  HGsychios,  and  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  in  whose 
geography  Matauros  is  in  Sicily  (Morov/w  nSkis  SuccXuw,  Aoicp&v 
KTiapa  .  .  .  2rrfaix°pos  Ev<pT)fwv  irah,  Maravphot  ycvos,  6  rS>v  ftfXw 
xoiijTTjs).  Hesychios  mentions  another  account  which  brought  him 
from  Pallantion  in  Arkadia.  In  Plato,  Phsedrus,  p.  244,  he  is 
2rrjaixopoi  6  Evffifiov  Ipepaios. 

The  parentage  of  Stesichoros  as  the  son  of  Hesiod  and  Klymene 
is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  alleged  fragment  of  Aristotle's  Polities 
(1 15  C.  Muller,  ii.  144).  This  is  the  story  which  is  referred  to  by 
Thucydides  (iii.  96),  and  which  is  told  in  different  ways  by  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  31.5)  and  Plutarch  (Sept.  Sep.  Con.  19).  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  exact  relations  between  Hesiod  and  KlymenG, 
as  we  may  be  sure  (see  Mure,  Hist.  Greek  Lit.  iii.  232)  that 
Stesichoros  could  be  said  to  be  their  son  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 
We  may  believe  that  the  story  about  the  nightingale  is  no  less 
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figurative.  It  is  prettily  told  in  the  *E«^pcun*  of  Christoddros 
in  the  Anthology ; 

Xrrjfflxopoy  5*  krdrjaa  XtyvBpoov,  Iv  wore  701a 
tiKikirj  pbr  &p*p0€,  kvprjt  5*  4&'fa£fr  'Aw6XXm¥ 
apportijr  trt  fajrpbt  tvi  vnK&yxvounv  Idrra' 
tov  yap  TiKTO/xivoio  tcai  it  Q&os  dpri  poXovrrot 
imroOtr  Up6*potrof  M  aropdrtffffip  drfb^v 
XdOptj  l<pt£ofUrr]f  Xiyvpfjr  drc&dWtro  pokier. 

(The  epithet  of  the  pdknr)  brings  as  within  the  range  of  Plato's  pan 
about  Xtycuu  and  Aiyv€s  in  Phaadrus,  p.  237.) 

HSsychios  gives  Stesichoros  two  brothers,  Helianax  and  Mamer- 
tinos.  According  to  Strabo  (vi.  1),  there  was  a  town  Mapipriov  in 
Bruttium,  and  its  gentile  was,  Sikel-fashion,  Ma^fyrlpot.  The  real 
name  seems  to  be  Afamerkos,  another  Italian  name  which  we  shall 
come  across  in  Sicily.  This  appears  from  Proklos  on  Euclid  (ii.  19), 
who  quotes  Hippias  of  Elis.  (Some  read  Ameristos,  which  is  less 
likely.)  H&sychios  perhaps  had  something  about  the  "  Mamertina 
civitas"  in  his  head.  Mamertinos  was  yc»p€Tpia$  fyirupos,  while 
Helianax  was  vopo6rnjs. 

Of  the  tomb  at  Katane*  H£sychios  says  ; 

ol  &  dnb  HaXKavriov  rrjs  'Aptcablas  <f>vy6vra  avrbv  ikOtiv  <f>aa\v  €i$ 
KarcanjPj  tat  ««i  Tikcvrrjaat  xal  ra<pfjpai  irpb  rrjt  ttvKtjs  tjris  ef  avrov 
2>TT)<ri)(6p*ios  npoaijydpfvrai. 

Souidas  adds,  under  navra  6kt&  ; 

ol  fuy  2rr]<Tixop6v  <f>a<riv  iv  Kardvg  Ta(f>rjvai  iroXvreX&r  irpbs  rats  an 
avrov  2TT](TLxop€icHt  Xryo/icitu?  nvXais.  koX  tov  ponjptiov  tyovrof  oktw 
iclovas  Kat  6kt6  (Hadpovs  Ka\  6ktq>  yvwlas. 

Julius  Pollux  (ix.  100)  quotes  the  same  proverb,  but  removes 
the  tomb  to  Himera ; 

Srrjo-ixopos  cTeaXctrrf  m  irapa  rots  dorpaya\i(ovaip  dpiBpbs  ts  idrjkov  ra 
orra>.  rov  yap  cv  'iptpQ  tov  itoitjtov  ra<f>ov  cf  o«cra>  irdvrap  vvvrMvra 
7T€7roiTjK^pat  rijp  itovt*  oktv  (fnurl  napoiplav. 

The  reference  to  Pallantion  is  anything  but  clear.  Is  there  any 
confusion  with  what  Pausanias  says  (viii.  3.  2)  that  Stdsichoros 
mentioned  that  town  in  the  G6ryon£is  1 

Eustathios  also  (II.  xxiii.  88,  p.  1289.  60,  cf.  Od.  i.  107,  p.  1397. 
39)  has  another  proverb  connected  with  an  octagonal  tomb  of 
Stesichoros  at  Himera ; 

cXcyero  hi  ri$  iv  avra'ts  kq\  Irqaixopos,  6  ttjp  otcraba  brjXabr)  crrjpalvav, 
€n*l  6  cV  'ipcpQ  rfj  liKtXucjj  rd(f>ot  rovfe  tov  fttkonotov  €*£  okto>  y»pi&p 
owcKfiro. 
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There  may  have  been  two  tombs ;  bat  if  there  was  only  one, 
Katan6  is  the  most  likely.  No  one  would  be  likely  to  invent  or 
dream  a  tomb  at  Katand  for  the  man  of  Himera.  Bat  all  that  we 
get  from  StSsichoros  about  Himera  comes  from  the  very  doubtful 
passage  of  Himerios  (Or.  xxix.  3),  where,  among  other  poets  who 
praised  certain  cities,  we  read  kq\  \6yois  KoafUi  Xnjvixopos.  Bergk 
(iii.  226)  dutifully  supplies  Himera. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  odd  tendency  to  connect  St£ei- 
choros  with  proverbs  about  numbers.  Besides  eight,  he  has  to  do 
in  a  very  dark  way  with  three.  This  comes  in  the  strange  pro- 
verb quoted  bySouidas  and  by  Diogenianus  (Cent.  vii.  14,  Paroem. 
Grseci,  i.  288)  and  Apostolius  (xiii.  18,  Parcem.  Graeci,  ii.  578),  oWe 
rh  rpia  2rr)<Tix6pov  ytrmaxti?  ?  It  is  said  M  rww  anatbtvrav  ko\  apowrcdv. 
Souidas  adds,  rrrct^  evteiupos  Jjr,  which  hardly  makes  matters  clearer. 

The  change  made  by  Stesichoros  in  the  Greek  conception  of 
H6rakles  comes  from  Athenaios,  xii.  6 ;  tovtop  ['H/xuXf'a]  ol  p<<h 
iroap-ai  Kara<TKeva{pv<Ti¥  hf  Xjjarov  <r^/uurri  fi6vow  7T€pmopev6p€vopy  £v\or 
t\ovra  Kal  Xcoprip'  kcu  t6%cC  kcu  ravra  irkatrai  nfHarov  Yrqaixppop  rbv 
'Ifttpaib)',  Kal  XavGos  d*  6  fA(\<moi6s,  irpc<rf}vrtpos  &p  2rrja,i)(6povt  a>s  *a\ 
avrbs  6  2rq<rix0P°s  paprvpt1y  &s  <f>q<rw  6  McyajcXct'di??,  ov  ravrriw  atry 
wtpiriBrjVi  rrpr  otoX^p  dKkh  ttjw  'Ofirjpucrjv.  St£sichoros  is  also  said 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  287)  to  have  described  Gdryonte  with 
six  hands,  six  feet,  and  wings  (cf.  iEsch.  Agam.  870).  All  this 
seems  to  point  to  barbaric  influence ;  but  it  shows  that  there  was 
an  earlier,  a  more  purely  Greek,  Herakl6s.  Very  little  is  recorded 
of  this  Xanthos.     See  Bergk,  iii.  204. 

The  poem  on  Skylla  (Bergk,  iii.  210)  is  referred  to  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonios,  iv.  828,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  2«evXXa 
Avo-ovuj.  Just  before,  at  v.  825,  the  scholiast  has  some  Sicilian 
matter,  and  he  tries  to  localize  things  at  Tauromenion.  It  is 
iElian  (V.  H.  x.  18)  who  refers  to  Stesichoros  as  telling  the  story 
of  Daphnis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  293),  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
story  of  the  five  dogs  of  Daphnis  in  the  History  of  Animals  (xi.  13) 
came  from  St&ichoros'  poem  on  him. 

The  story  of  the  Palinodia  is  doubtless  best  known  from  the 
reference  in  Plato,  Pbsedrus,  p.  243,  where  the  verses  are  quoted; 

oh*  tar9  irvfios  \6yos  cfrror 
oftT  i&at  h  ravalr  lva4\fiotsf 
068*  &r«o  wtpya/ta  Tpofat. 

And  the  story  is  told  by  IsokratSs  (Helen,  73).     But  the  fullest 
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version  is  that  which  comes  in  the  story  of  Leonymos  as  told  by 
Pausanias,  iii.  20.  11.  (See  p.  152.)  Pindar,  who  in  the  ode  to 
Th6rdn  places  the  Island  of  the  Blessed,  and  Achilleus  in  it,  in  the 
Ocean,  refers  to  the  Euxine  story  in  Nem.  iv.  49  (or  80) ; 

h  o'  Y,{j£iiv<p  wt\dya  <pa€w&y  'Ax<Wf 
vaaov. 

But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  marriage  of  Achilleus  and  Helen 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  563  et 
seqq.  Justin  (xx.  3)  speaks  of  the  Dioskouroi  as  fighting  on  the 
Lokrian  side  at  the  Sagras,  and  says  that  the  news  was  known 
at  Olympia  the  same  day,  much  as  in  the  legends  of  Regillus  and 
Pydna. 

The  passing  of  the  soul  of  Homer  into  St£sichoros  (like  that  of 
the  Dictator  Caesar  into  William  Bufus)  is  asserted  by  Antipatros 
in  the  Anthology,  vii.  76 ; 

Xraaixopov,  (av\ij$U  dfi€rpffrov  <tt6/jui  M.ovarjs, 

iicrlpuitv  Kardvai  ai$a\6<v  &£»«8ov, 
0$,  /card  Tiv$ay6pov  <pvaitcdv  <pdriv,  &  npty  'Opfjpov 

ifn>x&  M  cripvois  fcvrtpor  tpKlaaro. 

SimonidSs,  in  the  fragment  quoted  by  AthSnaios,  iv.  172  (see  Bergk, 
iii.  206),  is  satisfied  with  bracketing  the  two  poets ; 

ovtoj  yap  "Ofirjpos  i}8i  Xraaixopos  df«<T€  AooTs. 

And  it  is  something  to  think  that  the  loveliest  fragment  of  all 
came  in  a  tale  in  which  Sicily  must  have  played  no  small  part 
(see  Bergk,  iii.  209) ; 

'AlAto?  o*  *Yw€ptovitaf  Mvas  iffKaripaurtv, 

Xpvtrcov,  6<ppa  &'  'CIkkwoio  wtpdffas 

dfUoitf  Upas  mrl  0hOta  vvtcrbs  Ipefwas 

norl  fjuxripa  itovptblav  r   &Xo\ov  mudds  re  <pl\ovr 

6  5'  is  faffos  t0a 

Mupvaioi  KaraoKiov  *ooa\  wait  At 6s. 

From  TartSssos  and  Erytheia  the  son  of  Zeus  came  in  the  end 
to  Eryx,  to  the  baths  and  the  hills  that  were  to  be  those  of 
Himera.  But  I  wonder  as  much  as  I  did  many  years  back,  how 
Mure  (Hist.  Greek  Lit.  iii.  251)  could  have  brought  himself,  "  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  verse,"  to  "  substitute  car  for  cup'*  But  the 
way  of  translators  is  hard. 
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NOTE  XVH  p.  166. 
The  Alliance  between  Pebsia  and  Carthage. 

It  ifl  curious  how  things  turn  about.  When  Grote  wrote,  it  was 
needful  to  insist,  with  a  little  hesitation,  that  there  was  some  con- 
nexion between  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece  and  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  of  Greek  Sicily.  In  answer  to  Mitford  and 
Dahlmann,  who  denied  any  connexion  between  the  two  (see  Mit- 
ford's  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  x.  sect,  i),  the  great  master  argued 
(v.  294)  that  "there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  Greeks  both  in  Peloponnesos  and  in 
Sicily  was  concerted  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes — 
probably  by  the  Phoenicians  on  behalf  of  Xerxes."  It  is  now 
taken  for  granted  in  the  last  German  book,  not  only  that  the  two 
invasions  were  planned  in  concert,  but  that  Carthage  acted  as  a 
vassal  of  Persia.  Diod6ros  is  taken  to  task  for  not  having  the 
wit  to  see  this  and  for  foreshadowing  Grote's  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well-known  German  book,  not  very  much  older,  falls  back  on 
the  views  of  Mitford  against  which  Grote  argued.  And  a  smaller 
and  less  known  German  book,  a  little  earlier  again,  supports  the 
intermediate  doctrine  of  Grote.  In  such  a  case  one  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  exercise  a  little  judgement  for  oneself. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  the  matter  is  that  in  Meltzer's  Ge- 
schichte  der  Karthager,  i.  204-210  and  493-499.  But  human 
nature,  at  least  insular  nature,  gives  way  before  this  last  wilder- 
ness of  words  and  references  heaped  together  on  pages  raised  to 
the  highest  measure  of  physical  repulsiveness  that  the  printer's  skill 
can  give  them.  One  is  tempted  to  keep  to  Duncker  (Geschichte 
des  Alterthums,  iv.  527,  vii.  217,  381)  and  Busolt  (Griechische 
Geschichte,  ii.  259),  whose  pages  one  can  at  any  rate  read  and 
understand.  I  have  got  something  out  of  Meltzer,  this  time  as 
at  other  times ;  but  it  is  hard  work.  Meltzer,  it  seems  (p.  494), 
put  forth  an  earlier  treatise  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  did  not 
think  very  highly  when  he  came  to  write  his  greater  work.  But 
it  is  hard  of  him  to  snub  a  praiseworthy  little  Abhandlung  (Persien 
und  Karthago  ;  von  Moritz  Pfalz ;  Naumburg,  1869),  seemingly  be- 
cause its  author  speaks  respectfully  of  Meltzer's  own  earlier  labours. 
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Pfalz  seems  to  me  to  make  on  the  whole  a  very  good  defence  of 
Grote's  position,  though  he  quite  underrates  the  position  of  Carthage 
at  the  time  (p.  23).  Duncker  rejects  the  treaty  altogether ;  Busolt 
accepts  the  extreme  statement  the  other  way,  that  Carthage  acted 
as  the  vassal  of  Persia.  Mommsen,  into  whose  department  the 
question  hardly  came,  seems  (R.  G.  i.  294)  to  doubt  as  to  the 
treaty.  But  he  puts  forth  in  the  strongest  words  the  practical 
fellow-working  of  Persia  and  Carthage. 

The  only  objection  that  I  can  see  to  a  belief  in  the  joint  working 
of  Persia  and  Carthage  is  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
earlier  writers.  Now  the  one  extant  earlier  writer  in  whom 
we  could  look  for  any  mention  of  it  is  Herodotus.  But  the  wonder- 
fully casual  way  in  which  Herodotus  refers  to  the  war  in  Sicily 
at  all  (see  below,  p.  518)  really  makes  his  mere  silence  of  no  force. 
And  it  is  mere  silence ;  he  has  not  a  word  that  tells  the  other  way. 
The  two  writers  from  whom  our  account  comes  are  Ephoros  and 
Diodoros.  Diodoros  is  of  course  6aid  to  represent  Timaios,  though 
I  know  not  why  he  may  not  represent  Antiochos.  The  story 
of  Diodoros  implies  a  treaty  between  the  two  barbarian  powers 
on  equal  terms,  while  the  version  of  Ephoros  has  been  thought 
to  imply  that  Carthage  acted  in  the  matter  as  a  dependent  ally 
of  Persia.  This  last  comes  from  a  fragment  (C.  M  Ciller,  ii.  264) 
preserved  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  126.  It  is  perhaps 
well  to  remember  that  this  scholiast  is  one  against  whom  his 
very  editors  cry  out  as  a  "  portentum,"  and  denounce  his  "stupor" 
and  his  "indoctum  ingenium?'  And  well  they  may  when  he 
thinks  that  Pindar  could  have  read  Ephoros.  One  commentator 
says  "  nefas  est  corrigere  hujus  scholiasts  stuporem."  Another 
undertakes  his  defence,  and  makes  him  say,  what  he  may  cer- 
tainly have  meant  to  say,  that  Ephoros  had  rend  Pindar.  Now 
Ephoros,  as  quoted  by  this  unlearned  man,  is  made  to  say  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  envoys  from  Old  Greece  come  to  Gelon  (a  yet 
more  unlearned  man  on  the  same  page  says  Hierdn),  beseeching  him 
to  come  to  the  general  council  of  the  Greeks  (Uertvovrts  tls  rbv  t&v 
'EAXqiw  QvWoyov  cXdcie),  Persian  and  Phoenician  envoys  came  to 
Carthage,  bidding  the  Carthaginians  to  get  together  the  greatest 
fleet  they  can,  to  sail  to  Sicily,  and  having  overcome  those  who 
took  the  Greek  side,  to  sail  to  Peloponnesos  (ex  dc  Utpa&v  kcu  $om- 
kvp  irpc<r/9cir  np6s  Kapx*]&oviovsy  n  po  a-rda  a  ovt  as  [the  other  form  of 
"  stupor  "  has  KtKtvovras]  cos  ttXuvtov  foot  ot6\op'  *ls  luccXiav  re  /Sadt- 
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few  kcH  Karaarpe^afurovs  rovt  rh  r»V  'EXkrjrap  <f>popox>VTas  wktiv  M 
U*\<m6inrri<rov).  The  vassalage  of  Carthage  to  Persia  is  held  to 
be  implied  in  the  casual  use  of  the  words  irpwrrarrovTas  or  k*\mv- 
arras,  as  opposed  to  UtT€voPTas.  From  this  point  of  view  Dioddros, 
copyist  of  Timaios,  is  severely  rebuked  by  Busolt  for  not  under- 
standing the  state  of  things,  and  for  imagining  a  mere  treaty 
(Verrtrag,  avirSfjiuu)  where  there  was  a  royal  command  (Befshl). 
His  story  (xi.  i)  is  that  Xerxes,  wishing  to  destroy  all  the  Greeks 
everywhere  (pov\6/ievos  Karros  tovs  'EXXipaf  dvaordTovs  wotffow), 
sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage  and  made  a  treaty  (bunp€<rf}cwraro 
vp6s  KapxTj&oviovc  ntpl  Koivorrpayias  *a\  ovveBero  vpos  avrovs).  The 
terms  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  story,  except  that  nothing 
is  said  about  the  Carthaginians  going  on  to  Peloponnesos  when 
they  had  done  with  Sicily  (&otc  avr&u  in\  tovs  njv  'EXXaAa  tcaroucovvras 
"EXKrjvas  crrparcvciv,  Kapxrjdoviovs  dc  rots  avrols  xpdmis  p*ydk<K  irapa- 
(TK€vdcra(r6ai  dvvdfxis,  xai  Karanok€f^ja,ai  <EX\rjva>p  tovs  wtpl  SuccXiay  kcu 
'iraXiay  oUovpras). 

The  question  then  is  this;  Do  these  passages  prove  joint 
action  on  the  part  of  Persians  and  Carthaginians )  If  they  do, 
Did  that  joint  action  take  the  shape  of  an  alliance  between  two 
independent  powers  or  that  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Great 
King  to  the  vassal  commonwealth  of  Carthage?  For  the  joint 
action  there  is  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  source  or  sources 
of  Diodoros,  and  also  of  Ephoros,  who  is  clear  on  this  point. 
Against  it  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  only  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  and  the  surmise  of  modern  scholars  that  it  could  not 
be  so.  But  why  1  The  Carthaginians  and  the  Great  King  had  a 
common  interest;  wbat  was  more  obvious  than  that  they  should 
enter  into  an  alliance  to  promote  it)  And  if  it  should  be  said 
that  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  King  was  commonly  of  another 
kind,  that  he  was  more  in  the  habit  of  demanding  earth  and 
water  than  of  entering  into  equal  alliances,  the  answer  is  easy. 
He  found  himself  in  circumstances  where  that  kind  of  diplo- 
macy would  not  work,  and  he  had  the  best  possible  agents  for 
diplomacy  of  another  kind  ready  at  hand  in  the  men  of  the  Old 
Phoenicia.  Those  who  fought  so  well  for  him  against  the  Greek 
would  be  equally  ready  to  work  for  him  in  the  other  way.  The 
agency  of  the  Old-Phoenicians  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Ephoros 
— eVc  n*p<r<op  mil  QoivUmp  irpcV/Sfif  npbs  Kapxrj&oviovt.  Their  mission 
is  doubtless  consistent  with  the  vassalage  of  Carthage;   but  it 
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assuredly  does  not  imply  it,  and  on  the  whole  it  looks  the  other 
way. 

For  that  vassalage  I  certainly  see  no  evidence  whatever.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  KambysGs  designed  the  conquest  of 
Carthage;  but  we  know  equally  well  that  he  never  carried  out 
his  plan,  because  his  vassals  of  the  Old  Phoenicia  would  not  serve 
against  their  colonists.  Herodotus  (iii.  19)  adds  emphatically,  Kap- 
Xr}i6inoi  fi€P  wv  ovtv  bovXoavvrjv  dUcpxryov  irpbs  He  jxrcW.  Nor  can  it 
possibly  prove  anything  to  say,  what  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Kyrend 
acknowledged  the  Persian  overlordship.  That  brings  us  no  nearer 
to  any  Persian  authority  over  Carthage.  It  is  enough  that,  when 
Herodotus  wrote,  Carthage  was  independent,  and  that  he  knew 
of  no  time  when  it  had  been  otherwise.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
proved  by  the  wild  story  in  Justin  referred  to  above  in  p.  483. 
Even  if  it  is  at  all  founded  on  genuine  records,  the  story  is  so 
blundered  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  proving  anything.  Indeed 
one  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  alleged  orders  of  Darius 
— it  is  Darius  and  not  Xerxes — may  come  out  of  some  confusion 
with  the  well-known  story  of  Gelon.  It  really  can  prove  nothing 
if  we  like  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Megasthen6s  (Josephus 
c.  Ap.  i.  20,  and  Strabo,  xv.  1.  6),  that  Nebuchadnezzar  overran 
Africa  and  Spain  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Heraklea  and  beyond. 
If  he  did,  the  story  of  Kambyses  shows  that  his  authority  in  those 
parts  did  not  pass  on  to  his  Persian  successors.  Indeed  I  do  not 
see  that  even  the  account  in  Ephoros  really  implies  any  Persian  su- 
periority over  Carthage.  The  reading  fluctuates  between  K*\cvovrat 
and  ir/KXTToa-o-ovrar,  a  kind  of  difference  which  shows  that  we  cannot 
be  at  all  sure  that  we  have  the  author's  genuine  words.  There  is 
no  need  to  press  either  word  to  its  fullest  sense.  The  diplomacy 
of  the  Great  King  was  likely  to  be  a  little  overbearing  in  its  for- 
mulae, even  when  addressed  to  an  equal  ally.  The  words  KtXtvt u>  and 
jrpooTdmur  might  not  be  bad  words  to  express  it,  especially  when 
there  is  a  contrast  with  Ikwxhiv  to  be  enforced.  In  later  times 
European  states  have  sometimes  put  up  with  such  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  barbarian  potentates,  when  no  practical  loss  was  likely 
to  follow.  The  Carthaginians  were  doubtless  quite  sharp  enough 
to  do  the  like  on  occasion.  What  I  do  not  believe  is  that  their 
commonwealth  stood  in  any  terms  of  acknowledged  dependence  on 
Persia.  If  it  were  so,  it  is  strange  that  we  never  hear  of  it  at  any 
other  time. 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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NOTE  XVIII.   pp.  1 60,  192. 
The  Date  of  the  Wab  of  Himeba. 

Herodotus,  it  is  well  known  (vii.  166),  reports  without  com- 
ment the  Sicilian  tradition  according  to  which  the  battles  of  Salamis 
and  Himera  were  fought  on  the  same  day  (irpos  &  koi  radc  \eyovai 
a>s  awcfirj  TTjs  avTtjs  fipcffls  tv  T€  rjj  2uc€\ifl  Tfkwva  koi  Qrfp&va  vikqv 
'Afiikicav  rbv  Kapxqteptov  teat  hr  SaXafiZvt  roi/s  "EXkrjvas  rbv  Htpcrqv). 
There  really  seems  no  reason  against  believing  this  story,  except 
a  feeling  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  of  course  quite  pos- 
sible and  quite  likely  that,  if  the  two  battles  happened  at  all  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  a  story  would  spring  up  that  they  happened  on 
the  same  day.  A  statement  to  that  effect  would  give  way  to  a  small 
amount  even  of  unlikelihood,  much  more  to  the  slightest  proof 
the  other  way.  But  here  is  no  proof  and  no  unlikelihood ;  the 
two  battles  may  as  well  have  happened  on  the  same  day  as  not. 
Herodotus  says  that  they  did ;  the  alternative  statements  go  for 
very  little.  Dioddros  (xi.  24)  says  that  the  fight  at  Himera 
happened  on  the  same  day,  not  as  the  fight  at  Salamis,  but  as 
the  fight  at  Thermopylae  This  may  be  suspected  of  being  an 
improvement  on  the  earlier  statement  of  Herodotus.  I  should 
have  suspected  a  tendency  to  bring  together  two  land  battles 
fought  near  the  sea;  only  the  battle  which  Diod6ros  says  (xi.  23) 
was  usually  compared  with  Himera  was  one  which  he  does  not 
bring  into  any  connexion  of  time,  namely  the  inland  fight  of  Plataia. 
One  odd  point  of  contrast  is  brought  out,  namely  that  Pausanias 
and  Themistokl&  both  fell  from  their  place  of  honour,  while  Oel6n 
grew  old  in  his  (Jyyrjpd<rat  rj}  /Sao-iX*/?  #cai  r«AevT>}<rai  GavfiaCopepop). 
Certainly  Gelon  died  in  honour,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
grown  old  in  it.  Thermopylai  supplies  its  contrast  also.  The 
same  day  saw  the  most  brilliant  victory  and  the  most  glorious  de- 
feat (rfju  KaXXi(TTT]v  vlktjv  ko\  r^v  Mo^oTdnjv  ^av). 

All  this  seems  like  later  reflexion  and  surmise,  while  the  syn- 
chronism in  Herodotus  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  true  tradition 
as  not.  But  after  all,  the  exact  day  does  not  matter  much, 
except  to  heighten  the  picture  of  Greece  striving  against  both 
her  enemies  at  once.  For  the  general  purposes  of  history  it 
is  enough  that  no  great  time  can  have  passed  between  the  two 
battles,  without  strictly  requiring  both  to  have  been  fought  on 
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the  same  day.  The  date  of  Aristotle  (Poet.  26)  «mfc  tovs  avrovs 
Xpovovt  is  enough.  But  it  is  important  to  bring  both  battles  at  least 
within  the  second  half  of  the  year  480  B.C.  This  Busolt  (ii. 
263)  does  without  remark.  Holm  has  a  view  which  I  cannot 
accept,  namely  that  the  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily  happened 
at  least  a  year  before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece,  and  that 
the  war  spoken  of  by  Gelon  as  waged  by  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Dorieus  is  no  other  than  the  war  of  Himera.  I  have  already  (see 
above,  pp.  478,  482)  pointed  out  the  strange  way  in  which,  if  this 
view  is  accepted,  Herodotus  is  made  to  contradict  himself.  And 
I  hope  that  I  have  given  some  reasons  to  show  that  there  was  an 
earlier  war  with  Carthage  to  which  Gelon  is  made  to  refer.  I  turn 
again  to  Holm's  note,  i.  416,  and  I  really  find  nothing  to  argue 
against.  His  one  point  is  that  Gelon  speaks  of  an  earlier  warfare. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  it  is  Herodotus  who  makes  him  speak 
of  his  earlier  warfare,  and  that  it  is  Herodotus  who  directly  after 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  warfare  of  Himera  as  later. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  poem  of  Simonid&s  quoted  in  p.  259, 
which  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  Salamis  and  Himera,  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  clearly  refers  to  the  battles 
at  the  Eurymedon. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  174. 

The  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  Embassy 
to  Gel6n. 

The  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  to  Gelon,  as 
told  by  Herodotus,  is  so  lively  and  dramatic,  and  every  word  so 
well  illustrates  some  point  in  the  case,  that,  familiar  as  it  is,  I 
thought  it  right  to  tell  it  once  more  at  length,  and  to  point  out 
the  force  of  particular  expressions.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
historical.  It  reads  to  me  like  a  piece  of  Syracusan  satire  which 
Herodotus  heard  on  the  spot.  It  is  really  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  come  from  a  play  of  Epicharmos  (see  p.  418).  We  have  our 
parallels  in  more  modern  times.  The  dialogue  seems  framed 
to  make  game  of  the  kind  of  personage  who,  some  time  back, 
used  to  be  spoken  of  as  "Mr.  Mother-country."  A  Spartan 
ambassador  was  not  unlikely  to  say  something  foolish  and  in- 
solent, but  hardly  anything  quite  so  foolish  and  insolent  as  the 
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story  makes  him.  The  Athenian  might  have  pleaded  that  the 
naval  force  of  Athens  was  as  great  as  that  of  Syracuse,  nor 
was  he  unlikely  to  enlarge  more  fully  than  was  needed  on  the 
mythical  glories  of  his  own  city.  But  he  was  not  likely  to  plead 
the  merits  of  the  Homeric  king  of  Athens  as  of  itself  reason 
enough  to  shut  out  Gelon  from  the  command.  And  in  a  true 
report  of  an  assembly  sent  to  Syracuse  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus,  Corinth  could  hardly  have  failed  to  take  the  first  place. 
Here  we  have  not  a  word  about  Corinth.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Syracusan  taste  might  enjoy  banter  against  Athens  or  Sparta; 
filial  piety  forbade  any  mockery  of  the  metropolis. 

Poly  bios  (xii.  26  b)  had  somewhere  found  an  account  of  the 
dialogue  between  Gel6n  and  the  envoys,  which  reads  like  the 
serious  version  of  which  the  story  in  Herodotus  is  the  grotesque 
shape.  Geldn  offers  twenty  thousand  footmen  and  two  hundred 
ships  of  war  (vavs  Kara^pcucTovs),  if  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus 
will  give  him  the  command  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  An  answer, 
which  Polybios  thinks  much  to  the  purpose,  is  made,  not  to  Gel6n 
by  envoys  at  Syracuse,  but  by  the  congress  at  Corinth  to  the 
envoys  of  Gelon  (<f>acr\  rovs  npoKaBiffxipovs  ip  KopivOy  t&p  'EXXqwy 
wpayfuiTiKtafTaTov  cMxpipa  toovvai  tois  iraph  tov  TcXvpos  npfcr^€xrraie). 
They  asked  him  to  give  help ;  they  could  say  nothing  about  the 
command  ;  that  must  fall  to  him  who  showed  himself  most  worthy 
of  it  (ttjv  6*  fiytpoviav  dvaytqj  tA  npay^ara  ir*pi6r)(T€iv  rots  dplarois  r»p 
avdp&v).  This  version  must  have  come  from  Ephoros,  as  it  fits  in 
with  the  fragment  from  him  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar, 
Pyth.  i.  146  (see  above,  p.  511).  There,  while  the  Persians  and 
Carthaginians  are  making  their  alliance,  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus 
Fend  to  Gelon,  praying  him  to  come  to  their  synod  (taropci  ykp 
*E<popos  tcuovtoVj  Sri  irapaaKcva&pjpov  E*p£ov  t6p  M  tjj  'EXXodi  ot6\ov 
irpc<r0rtff  napaycwtadat  np6t  T*k»va  rbv  rvpavyov  Uercvovras  els  rdp  roav 
'EXXtyw)'  avWoyop  cX&Zv).  The  Carthaginians  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Persians,  and  Gel6n — or  rather  Hier6n  ('Upvpos  (rvfmaxrjam 
rots  "EXX^cri  npoadvfwvfupov) — accepts  that  of  the  Greeks.  Gelon 
makes  ready  200  ships,  10,000  foot,  and  2600  horse;  but  he  seems 
to  be  hindered  by  the  coming  of  the  Carthaginians,  as  in  the  story 
in  Herodotus,  vii.  165  (see  p.  205).  This  account  falls  in  with  that 
of  Polybios ;  Ephoros  must  have  made  Gelon  send  envoys  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  make  his  proposals  and  receive  his  answer  there. 
This  is  really  the  more  likely  story.     But  Polybios  found  another 
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version  in  Timaios  which  must  have  come  much  nearer  to  that  in 
Herodotus,  one  which  contained  long  speeches  and  tended  greatly 
to  the  glory  of  Sicily  (ro<rovrovf  *rr*tm  \6yovs  Ka\  roiavrqv  iroccirai 
(movbljv  n€p\  tov  rfjv  pip  SuccXiOF  ftryaXo/icpforc/Miy  iroujcai  rrjs  ovfjardcrqs 
'EXXador,  K.T.X.). 

It  is  singular  that  Polybios  does  not  here  refer  to  Herodotus, 
nor  does  he  elsewhere.  And  of  Thucydides  he  simply  speaks 
(viii.  13)  as  leaving  off  where  Theopompos  began.  The  historians 
nearer  to  his  own  time  were  much  more  in  his  thoughts.  See 
Mahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  p.  530. 

Athenaios  (ix.  64)  refers  to  the  story  in  Herodotus,  and  com- 
ments on  the  name  Syagros. 

We  may  be  sure  that  some  communications  passed  between 
Gelon  and  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  and  Ephoros  seems  to 
have  preserved  its  most  probable  shape.  A  general  Hellenic  alli- 
ance seems  as  natural  as  the  general  barbarian  alliance  which  it 
had  to  withstand.  But  though  as  natural,  it  was  not  as  necessary. 
The  two  sets  of  invaders  had  to  form  a  plan  of  joint  invasion ;  the 
invaded  in  both  lands  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  resist  them.  Still 
the  two  sets  of  Greeks  would  surely  keep  one  another  informed 
of  what  was  going  on.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Gelon,  whose 
success  or  failure  against  the  Carthaginians  was  likely  to  be,  and 
was,  settled  much  sooner  than  the  result  of  the  war  in  old  Greece, 
promised  that,  if  he  were  victorious  in  Sicily,  he  would  sail  to 
PeloponnSsos.  And  out  of  this  might  have  grown  the  story  in 
Diodoros  (see  p.  205)  of  his  preparing  to  set  out  after  Himera, 
but  being  stopped  by  the  news  of  Salamis.  But  such  an  engagement, 
though  possible,  is  not  much  more.  It  is  unpleasant  to  say  it,  but 
the  story  in  Herodotus  (see  p.  182)  about  Gelon  sending  Kadmos  to 
Delphoi  sounds  a  great  deal  more  likely.  At  any  rate  the  actual 
dialogue  in  Herodotus  cannot  in  any  case  be  historical  as  it  stands. 
Neither  can  the  statement  that  follows  it,  that  Gel6n,  even  after 
the  dialogue,  still  thought  of  sending  help.  We  cannot  too  often 
remind  ourselves  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  any  one  else  is  of  the 
same  authority  when  he  is  reporting  speeches  or  current  surmises 
about  plans  which  were  never  carried  out  as  when  he  is  recording 
plain  facts.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  (even  his  implied  state- 
ment) that  Gelon  did  this  or  that  is  worth  a  great  deal ;  his 
statement  that  Geldn  meant  to  do  this  or  that  is  worth  very  little. 
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NOTE  XX.  p.  193. 

The  Battle  of  Himera. 

It  seems  quite  hopeless  to  try  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Himera  in  Herodotus  and  in  Diod6ros.  Yet  they  have 
one  main  incident  in  common,  namely  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar. 
But  every  detail  is  different  In  the  version  of  Dioddros,  Hamil- 
kar, ready  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  is  waiting  in  the  early  morning 
for  the  coming  of  the  Selinuntine  contingent.  He  is  killed  by 
the  horsemen  of  Geldn,  who,  being  mistaken  for  Selinuntines,  have 
been  received  into  the  Punic  sea-camp  (np6s  rrfv  vavTucqv  orparo- 
ntfaiau,  c.  21).  After  this  follow  the  other  details  of  the  battle, 
the  exploits  of  Gel6n  himself,  waged,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  land- 
camp  (crrpaiwcdcla,  napcpfiokr),  c.  22).  In  Herodotus  (vii.  166, 167) 
we  have  no  details  of  the  battle.  It  went  on  all  day  {ipaxovro  c£ 
fiovs  ap£df*€voi  p^xpt  &*&i*  oyfrlas) ;  towards  evening  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  defeated.  Then  (cV  rovry  r<£  \p6vy),  Hamilkar,  who 
had  been  sacrificing  all  day,  presumably  to  the  gods  of  Carthage, 
when  he  knew  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  (id&?  rpoTnjv  r&v  c»vtov 
yivofiiin)p)}  threw  himself  into  the  flames.  The  search  for  him, 
alive  or  dead,  made  by  Gel6n's  orders,  implies  that  the  Greeks 
knew  nothing  of  his  fate.  It  was  from  a  Carthaginian  source,  and 
one  which  he  trusted  (?<m  8c  vrf  avr&v  YLapxubovi&v  $&€  \6yos  \ey6- 
fupoty  oIk6ti  xp'a>/Mw»v),  that  Herodotus  heard  it.  In  the  version  of 
Diod6ro8  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter.  In  that  version 
Hamilkar  is  killed  by  Greek  hands  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle  ;  in  Herodotus  he  dies  by  his  own  act  as  its  last  stage. 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  casual  way  in  which 
Herodotus  brings  in  his  account  of  this  famous  battle.  He  records 
(c.  153-162)  the  embassy  to  Gelon,  bringing  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Geldn  by  way  of  explanation.  Then  (c.  163)  comes  the  sending  of 
Kadmos  to  Delphoi  (see  p.  182)  and  his  earlier  history  (see  p.  no). 
But  after  all,  Gel6n  would,  it  was  said  in  Sicily,  have  sent  to  the 
help  of  Greece  (c.  165),  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion.  When  Herodotus  comes  to  the  battle  itself,  he 
first  mentions  (c.  166)  that  the  body  of  Hamilkar  could  not  be 
found,  and  then  goes  on,  as  if  by  way  of  explanation,  with  his  short 
account  of  the  battle.    Presently  (c.  167)  he  adds;  afyunaBiim.  dc 
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*A/uXjqt,  rp6vy  ctrff  Ttnovry,  »$■  *oii«<f  Xcyowi,  c?rt  Mpf.  The  next 
words,  <wc  Svpi/icova-toi  or  «?  KopxTT^oVtoi  xal  SvprjKowrioi,  seem  to  be 
doubtful,  and,  in  the  latter  shape  at  least,  they  must  be  corrupt. 
But  in  any  case  Herodotus  implies  that  there  was  another  version, 
seemingly  a  Syracusan  version,  different  from  that  which  his  Car-* 
thaginian  informants  told  him. 

This  other  version  is  presumably  that  which  we  find  in  Diodoros. 
Busolt  takes  for  granted  that  it  comes  from  Timaios.  So  it  may 
likely  enough,  as  it  may  likely  enough  have  come  from  one  of  the 
earlier  writers ;  and  Timaios  in  any  case  must  have  found  it  some- 
where. Taken  by  itself,  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  it.  It  is 
not  very  clearly  told ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible  on  the  ground, 
and  I  have  tried  in  the  text  to  reproduce  it  as  I  understand  it. 
I  cannot  so  utterly  cast  it  aside  as  Grote  (v.  298)  seems  to  do ; 
and  Diodoros'  peculiar  synchronism,  placing  the  battle  of  Himera 
on  the  same  day,  not  as  Salamis,  but  as  Thermopylai  (see  above, 
p.  514),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  battle.  The  only 
thing  is  that  this  story,  the  Syracusan  story,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  Carthaginian  story  in  Herodotus,  and  that  Herodotus 
himself  implies  as  much. 

Polyainos  has  preserved  two  stories  of  the  battle,  of  very 
different  degrees  of  value.  The  first  (i.  27)  is  rightly  called  by 
Busolt  (i.  265)  "  eine  ganz  tolle  Fabel."  But  it  is  surely  a  con- 
fused version  of  the  attack  on  the  sea-camp  in  Diod6ros,  and  it  . 
keeps  on  the  tradition  of  the  sacrifice,  though  in  a  strange  shape. 
Gelon — 2tKcX&v  rvpawos — is  afraid  (owe  Mappa)  of  Himilk6n  ('1/uX- 
kcovi  /Sao-iXei  Kapxn$ovUov ;  the  name  seems  to  come  from  a  later  war). 
He  therefore  sends  Pediarchos,  captain  of  his  bowmen,  who  was 
very  like  himself,  dressed  in  tyrant's  dress  (dn<f>td<ras  rfjv  iavrov 
rvpawucrjv  Mrjra),  whatever  that  was,  who  is  to  sacrifice  at  an  altar 
before  the  camp.  The  archers  are  about  him,  dressed  in  white, 
but  with  hidden  bows  (iv  t&tirjri  Xcwcg  KaTtxovra*  pvpivas,  r6£a  wro 
rals  fivpipcus  Kpvirrorras).  Himilk6n,  suspecting  nothing,  comes  to 
sacrifice  too,  and  they  shoot  him. 

The  other  story  (i.  28)  I  have  tried  to  work  into  the  text  (see 
p.  199),  as  it  is  the  only  account  of  any  action  of  Th^r6n,s  in  the 
battle.  The  followers  of  Gelon  (of  SuctXtwrw)  have  entered  the  camp, 
and  are  withstood  by  the  Iberians.     Then, 

Qrjpeov  nokvv  top  SktBpov  low  Itrc/i^rc  row  KVKkaxropcpovs  irapayyciXar 
faurOiP  rhs  OTcqpAf  Karanprjaai'  <f>\oybs  to  iroXXi}?  cdpopJvrjs  ovk  c^oire*  ol 
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iroXcpuot  aKTfvks  «rl  ras  vavs  •favyov.  61  &  SuetXi&Tvu  tUatcorrtt  wapa 
rats  vawrl  roits  wkikrrovs  &U<f>6*ipap. 

Busolt  (ii.  265,  266)  knows  that  this  comes  from  Philistos,  and 
I  hope  it  does,  though  Antiochos  would  he  better  still.  But  he 
takes  it  as  an  account  of  the  entrance  into  the  sea-camp,  differing 
from  that  of  Diodoros.  I  read  it  as  an  attack  on  the  land-camp  at  a 
later  stage.  The  only  thing  the  least  suspicious  about  the  story  is 
<j>\6£  n-oXXi)  alpofumfy  which  looks  a  little  as  if  it  had  made  its  way 
from  the  ships  to  the  tents.  But  this  really  does  not  prove  any- 
thing ;  the  story  will  do  very  well. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  fragment  of  Ephoros 
(C.  M tiller,  1 11)  preserved  in  a  very  corrupt  form  by  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  146  ;  see  above,  p.  516).  This  seems  to  speak 
of  a  sea-fight  between  Gelon  and  Hamilkar  (rikcova  duucocnW  vavs 
cvrpeiruravra  tcai  dicrxiXt'ov?  Invtis  ko\  jrtfofa  fivplovs  KaraKoxxrai  <mSkov 
Kapxf&oi'Ltov  irXcwra  tir\  StxcXtay  kcl\  diafiaxrl<r^ti€PW  °^  fufow  rovs  2urc- 
Xtara?  e\€vdfpSxraiy  dXXA  koL  ttjv  'EXXdda  ovpvcurav).  One  is  tempted 
to  say  once  more,  "  Nefas  est  corrigere  hunc  scholiastse  stuporem." 
Meltzer  (i.  500)  and  Busolt  (ii.  266)  suggest  that  the  notion  of 
the  sea-fight  came  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  orrfXor. 
Only  who  made  the  misunderstanding,  the  man  of  "  stupor "  for 
himself,  or  Ephoros  whom  he  professes  to  quote  ?  In  either  case 
whence  come  the  two  hundred  ships?  It  is  possible  that  the 
story  of  the  sea-fight  may  have  grown  out  of  certain  Himeraian 
coins  (Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  81)  in  which  Nika  is  represented  as 
holding  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.  From  this  Salinas  (Archivio 
Storico  Siciliano,  N.  S.  i.  196)  was  inclined  to  accept  the  sea-fight. 
But  Busolt  truly  remarks  that  the  burning  of  the  ships  was  an  in- 
cident quite  striking  enough  to  suggest  the  device  on  the  coins, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  contemporary. 

The  real  question  is,  Shall  we  accept  the  Carthaginian  version 
given  by  Herodotus,  or  the  Syracusan  version  which  Diodoros 
found,  perhaps  in  Timaios,  perhaps  elsewhere?  The  two  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  Hamilkar  cannot  be  reconciled.  But  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  to  take 
Diod6ros'  account  of  the  fighting  by  the  land-camp  as  the  details 
of  the  long  battle  which  Herodotus  records  in  a  general  way,  and 
to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  death  of  Hamilkar 
in  the  evening.    If  so,  we  must  give  up  the  story  of  Gelon's  horse- 
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men  personating  the  Selinuntines,  a  kind  of  tale  which  is  a  little 
suspicious ;  and  it  is  further  worth  noticing  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  real  Selinuntines  at  all.  We  must  also 
move  the  burning  of  the  ships  from  the  morning  to  the  evening. 
These  are  rather  violent  changes.  The  story  in  Herodotus  is  so 
striking  in  itself,  so  thoroughly  Semitic,  and  so  effectively  told, 
that  it  needs  a  hard  struggle  to  give  it  up.  But  the  same  charac- 
teristics would  be  likely  to  be  found  in  a  false  story  devised  at 
Carthage  to  lessen  the  shame  of  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  forget  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (see  p.  194)  that 
Gelon  sought  everywhere  in  vain  for  Hamilkar  living  or  dead. 
This  certainly  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  Greek  tradition,  distinct 
from  the  account  in  Diodoros.  It  looks  like  a  fact  of  which  the 
Carthaginian  story  supplied  the  explanation.  But,  though  the 
Carthaginians  were  not  likely  to  know  anything  of  a  real  search 
made  by  Gelon,  they  might  have  put  in  an  imaginary  one  to 
heighten  their  picture.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that  Hero- 
dotus must  have  misunderstood  his  Phoenician  informants  as  to 
the  worship  of  Hamilkar  as  a  hero.  This  is  a  Greek,  not  a  Phoe- 
nician, idea.  There  must  have  been  (see  Movers,  i.  612 ;  Meltzer, 
i.  215;  Busolt,  ii.  266)  some  confusion  between  the  god  Melkart 
and  his  worshipper  Obed-mdkart  (see  above,  p.  184). 

Meltzer  (i.  215  et  seqq.)  gives  the  fullest  examination  of  the 
two  versions.  According  to  him,  the  account  in  Diod6ros  repre- 
sents, as  is  perfectly  possible,  the  local  traditions,  strung  together 
and  adorned  by  Timaios.  Holm  (i.  207,  415),  who  knows  the 
ground,  tells  the  general  story  according  to  Diodoros,  but  notices 
the  different  statement  in  Herodotus  without  seeming  to  decide 
between  them.  He  places,  as  I  do,  the  camp  of  Gelon  to  the  east 
of  Himera,  but  on  the  low  ground  rather  than  on  the  hill.  But  I 
certainly  take  the  imtpicfi^voi  Xo0oi  of  Diodoros  (xi.  21)  for  the 
highest  ground  of  all,  behind  the  city  to  the  southward.  (See 
above,  p.  196).  But  the  topography  is  a  good  deal  harder  than  in 
some  other  cases. 

Salinas,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  raises  the  question  whether 
the  temple  at  Himera  (see  above,  p.  195,  and  vol.  i.  p.  415)  is 
older  than  the  battle  or  built  to  commemorate  it.  I  do  not  in 
any  case  see  how  it  can  be  one  of  the  temples  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  to  build  under  the  treaty  of  peace  (Died,  xi.  26;  see 
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p.  210).  Those,  if  they  ever  were  built  (see  Diod.  xiv.  77),  were 
surely  at  Carthage. 

One  source  of  knowledge  about  the  matter  we  have  lost  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  play  of  iEschylus  in  which  he  brought 
in  the  fight  of  Himera  as  the  fellow  of  his  own  fight  of  Salamis. 
The  tetralogy  of  which  the  Persians  formed  a  part  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  text  of  the  'Yirrf&cro,  fowr,  nc/xnu,  rAawcoj  IIotvuvs, 
UpofUf$€vs — of  course  not  the  UpofujStvs  which  we  all  know.  But 
the  word  Uorvuvt  is  now,  on  better  manuscript  authority,  struck 
out  of  the  text,  and  Lorenz  (Epicharmos,  83)  reads  U6vnos.  The 
historian  perhaps  need  not  settle  such  questions.  The  passage 
about  H6rakl£s  at  Himera,  which  we  have  had  to  refer  to  already 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  414),  comes  (Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  152)  from  a  TXaviax 
not  defined  either  way.  There  is  certainly  every  likelihood  that 
this  play  in  some  way  brought  in  the  historic  fame  of  Himera  (see 
Lorenz,  u.  s.).  It  has  been  well  suggested  by  O.  Mttller  (Hist. 
Greek  lit.  c.  xxiii.  §  4,  5,  Eng.  Tr.)  that  the  plays  Phineus, 
Persians,  and  Glaukos  hung  together  as  all  bearing  on  the  Eternal 
Question.  Phineus  would  bring  in  that  early  Argonautic  stage, 
of  it  on  which  Herodotus  is  emphatic. 

Pausanias  (ix.  22.  7,  x.  4.  7)  refers  to  two  passages  from  a 
tXavKos  which  seem  connected  with  the  passage  quoted  by  Strabo 
(x.  i)  from  rAawcos  UcTvuvgy  which  Speak  of  rvfipov  aBXiov  Ai^a, 
suggesting  matters  concerning  H6rakl&s.  And  from  the  scholiasts 
on  Euripides  (Phcen.  11 94)  and  Aristophanes  (Frogs  1403)  we  get 
two  lines  of  TXavKos  Uotvuvv,  which  are  warlike  enough  for  any 
battle ; 

l<p'  dpfmros  y&p  dpfia  zeal  vtiepf  v€*p6sf 
frnroc  8'  l<f>'  frnrot?  fjoav  li*n*<t>vpnkvoi. 

Only  would  this  do  for  Himera,  if  we  may  trust  our  one  narrative 
(see  pp.  1 85,  1 86)  according  to  which  the  Punic  chariots  were  all 
drowned  on  the  way  ?  The  poet  however  may  not  have  attended 
to  such  niceties. 

All  perhaps  that  concerns  us  is  that  there  once  was  a  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  battle  of  Himera  from  the  hand  of 
iEschylus.  Being  an  eyewitness  and  actor  at  Salamis,  he  could 
not  have  been  an  eye-witness  at  Himera.  But  he  must  have 
known  the  exact  date  of  both. 
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NOTE  XXI.    p.  208. 
GeloVs  Tbkaty  with  Cabthage. 

The  authority  for  the  statement  that  Gel6n  hound  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  treaty  to  give  up  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  is  cer- 
tainly not  strong.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  statement  for  which  the 
strongest  evidence  would  be  needed.  For,  as  Grote  says  (v.  299), 
"  such  an  interference  with  foreign  religious  rites  would  be  unex- 
ampled in  that  age,  and  we  know  moreover  that  the  practice  was 
not  permanently  discontinued  at  Carthage/1  The  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth.  ii.  3)  quotes  it  from  Theophrastos.  He  first  speaks 
of  the  submission  of  Carthage  to  Geldn  (aXXd  xa\  vn  avrols  rrjv  Kap- 
Xqb6va  yo*e'<rdai,  &ar€  Ka\  vnoKovav),  a  subject  on  which  it  was  very 
easy  to  exaggerate,  and  then  adds,  to  yovv  avSpamoBwdv  tyo-h  6  6(6- 
(ppaaros  (v  ry  ircpl  Tvparjv&v  naixracrdai  avrovs  TtX&vos  irpoara^avros. 
Plutarch  has  two  references  to  the  story.  One  comes  in  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  treatise  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta  (6),  where 
he  mentions  Gelon  (see  p.  218)  among  the  tyrants  who  gained 
power  by  bad  means  but  used  it  well ;  rcXor  dc  ko\  npoTrokeprjaas 
apiora  kcu  Kparfjaas  paxQ  H^y^V  Kapxtydopittir,  ov  irpoWtpov  dprjvrjv  tVot~ 
qtraro  np6s  avrovg  dfopivovg,  fj  *ai  tovto  rait  avvBrjKais  TT€pt\afi€ivf  5ri 
navovrai  ra  rtKva  ry  Kpovy  KaraOvovrts.  He  mentions  it  again  among 
the  anecdotes  of  Gelon  in  the  Apophthegmata  (TeXavos  1)  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  but  speaking  of  Himera  by  name.  Diodoros  either 
found  nothing  about  it  in  his  authorities  or  else  passed  it  by. 

If  there  was  any  such  general  obligation  imposed,  the  treaty  most 
certainly,  as  our  own  Chronicles  say,  "  stood  no  while."  Human 
sacrifice  was  again  in  full  force  when  we  have  next  to  speak  of 
Carthage.  In  short,  the  story,  as  it  stands,  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  belief.  Yet  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a  lurking  notion  that  it  may 
have  arisen  out  of  some  provision  against  the  sacrificing  of  Greeks. 
It  would  be  a  strange  tale  for  anybody  to  invent  whole. 

One  is  somehow  reminded  of  the  wild  story  (see  Norman  Con- 
quest, iv.  518)  of  William  the  Conqueror  requiring  the  Scots  to 
give  up  their  ancient  practice  of  eating  human  flesh. 
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NOTE  XXTT.   p.  213. 

The  Temples  of  D£m£t£r  axd  Persephone 
at  Stbacuse. 

The  building  of  the  templet  of  the  two  goddesses  by  Gel6n  is 
recorded  by  Diod6ros  (xi.  26);  ck  rw  Xatftvpap  KarcvKcwur*  paovs 
a(to\6yovs  Affurjrpos  ical  K6pi)t.  The  position  is  fixed  by  a  later 
passage  (xiv.  63),  where  Himilk6n  *areXrf/9cro  t6  rrjg  'Axpa&yi}*  wpo- 
dcrT*tor,  Ka\  tovs  v«a>?  rtjs  re  Afjpjp-pot  ko\  K6prjt  €Ov\tj<tcv.  That  is,  the 
temples  stood  near  the  present  burying-ground  under  the  Portetla 
del  Fuaco.  Late  diggings  there  have  brought  to  light  a  wall  of 
great  width,  or  rather  two  walls  meeting  at  an  angle.  They  do 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  they  are  finished  with 
a  smooth  surface.  They  are  clearly  not  works  of  fortification  of 
Dionysios  or  anybody  else  ;  but  the  matter  is  complicated  by  their 
crossing  an  earlier  wall  which  might  be  military.  It  is  tempting 
to  believe  that  we  have  the  ntpipokos  of  the  twin  temples,  or,  as  it 
has  been  suggested,  a  sacred  path  round  them.  Only,  if  this  wall 
is  the  work  of  Gelon,  whose  is  the  wall  that  it  crosses  1 

There  were  clearly  twin  temples  of  Mother  and  Daughter.  The 
lax  phrase  of  Diod6ros  (xiv.  70),  tov  t§  ttjs  Arjprjrpos  *al  K6prjs  Upov, 
whether  we  amuse  ourselves  by  improving  the  text  or  not,  proves 
nothing  against  it.  The  two  had  a  joint  rtptpos,  t6  tS>v  Gt<rpo<f>6p<»p 
Tififvos,  as  Plutarch  calls  it  (Dion,  56),  which  is  the  same  as  rh  rrjs 
Arjfiijrpos  Up6v  in  Diod6ros,  xix.  5.  See  Schubring,  Bewasserung, 
624  ;  Holm,  Topografia,  184 ;  Lupus,  102. 

The  pJyat  opicos  by  the  two  goddesses  is  described  by  Plutarch, 
Dion,  56  j  ty  df  rotourof .  Karapas  us  r6  r&p  Q«rpo<f>6p<ov  rfptpos  6  bibovs 
rfjp  iricrriv  Up&p  rumv  ytpoptumv  nepifSaXXerai  rrjp  TropQvplba  rrjg  6(ov}  xa\ 
\affop  &$ba  Ktioptpffp  &n6pw(Ti.  This  is  in  the  case  of  Kallippos. 
That  of  Agathokles  comes  in  Diod.  xix.  5.  On  the  oath  by  the 
Palici  see  vol.  i.  pp.  167,  523. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  at  iEtna  is  also  recorded  by  Dio- 
ddros  (xi.  26).  The  question  is  what  site  he  means  by  JEtna. 
There  was  no  town  of  itttna  in  Gel6n's  day.  The  name  was  after- 
wards borne,  first  by  Katan6  and  then  by  Inessa.  Dioddros  may 
have  simply  meant  that  the  temple  was  somewhere  near  the  moun- 
tain, without  reference  to  any  town,  or  he  may  have  carried  back 
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either  of  the  later  uses  of  the  name  to  Geldn's  day.  If  so,  it  would 
more  likely  be  the  later  and  more  abiding  use  of  the  two,  that 
by  which  Inlssa  was  called  JEtna.  In  either  case  it  implies  that 
Oelon  held  a  dominion  somewhere  not  very  far  from  KataoG,  though 
the  name  of  that  city  is  not  mentioned  in  his  time. 

The  words  of  Diodoros  are  ; 

ffirc/SaXcTO  &  vorcpov  teat  kot&  rffv  AXrvrfv  Kara<r*fvafcii'  P€*w  Arjfirjrpot' 
innfias  dc  oCarjs  tovtow  /i«V  ov  <rvvrr«Xf  <tc  pfaokafirjtitU  rbv  ftiov  vjto  rrjs 
n€irpvp*vrjt. 

Whatever  exact  site  we  here  understand  by  J2tna,  there  is  no 
possible  reason  to  change  jEtna  to  Henna,  which  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  notion  of  Henna  being  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  See 
Holm,  i.  418. 


NOTE  XXIII.   pp.  214,  236. 
Hikk6n,  Polyz&los,  and  Th£r6n. 

Diodobos  (xi.  38)  speaks  without  any  qualification  of  Hier6n  as 
succeeding  Geldn  in  what  he  calls  his  kingdom.  His  words  are ; 
rffp  fiiv  /SacriXf tW  irapibtoKtv  'Upapi  rq>  irp*<r@vraT<p  rS>v  A$€\(f)S>p.  Directly 
after  he  speaks  of  Hieron  as  6  tiutbcgaptpos  r^v  fkuTikciav.  Neither 
here  nor  in  xi.  48  does  he  seem  to  know  anything  of  the  division 
of  power  which  most  modern  writers  assume  between  Hier6n  and 
PolyzSlos.  It  seems  to  come  from  Timaios  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29,  who  says  that  noAvfijAo*  a&*\<f>6s  rrfv  <rrpaTrjy(au 
kcu  TTfv  yafMTrjv  tov  dbf\(f)ov  butdf'xfTai  Kara  rag  TcXoovos  rod  dbe\<f)ov 
irpoarrdfcig,  words  which  have  perhaps  been  made  a  little  too  much 
of.  If  this  writer  copies  Timaios  quite  literally,  Gel6n  gave  his 
brother  not  only  the  generalship  but  the  wife  too  while  he  was 
still  alive  ;  tov  TtXatvos  rcXcvray  t6v  /3iov  pfWovros. 

Neither  does  Diodoros  show  any  knowledge  of  Gel6n's  son. 
But  his  existence  seems  to  be  quite  well  established  by  a  passage 
in  Aristotle's  Politics  (v.  10.  31)  to  which  we  shall  come  again, 
and  by  the  passage  of  Timaios  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Nem.  ix.  95)  where  he  appears  under  the  guardianship  of  Chro- 
mios  and  Aristonous.     See  above,  p.  493. 

When  we  come  to  the  somewhat  later  story  in  which  Hier6n, 
Polyzelos,  and  Ther6n  all  play  a  part,  we  find  it  told  by  Diod6ros 
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(zi.  48)  clearly  and  straightforwardly  enough,  so  far  as  he  tells 
it  at  all,  hut  with  some  odd  gaps.  Hierdn  envies  Polyzelos  on 
account  of  his  popularity  in  Syracuse,  and  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
him  (lipav  6  fkurtXevs  r&v  Ivpcucoviuv  /irra  rr)v  rov  Ttktavos  r(\evrrpff 
rbv  p*v  db<\<fibv  Ho\v{rjkov  6pG>v  cvdoKipovrra  irapa  rots  2vpwco<TUHS  km 
vopufav  avrbv  tycbpov  xmap^iv  rr)s  /SacrtXe/a?,  toTrevbfv  tKirodcop  jrwf 
a-aaSai).  Diodoros  then  mentions  Hieron's  gathering  of  mercenaries, 
seemingly  to  account  for  what  follows.  Hieron  takes  advantage  of 
the  war  between  Erot6n  and  Sybaris — or  the  remnant  of  Sybaris — 
(2vfZapir&v  noXiopKovfitpav  imb  Kporavutr&v  ical  fcoficvwv  pojjBrjacu),  to 
send  a  large  force — seemingly  a  mercenary  force — under  the  com- 
mand of  Polyzelos  to  the  help  of  Sybaris  (arparwras  noXKobs 
Kareypayfrfv  tls  rrjv  or  pan  lav,  r)v  iraptbibov  EloXvftXa)).  This  is  with 
the  object  of  getting  rid  of  Polyzelos  (vopiCav  avrbv  vnb  r&v 
Kporuviar&v  avaip<0r)(T€(r0at).  It  seems  implied,  though  it  is  not 
distinctly  said,  that  Hieron  sent  a  force  of  mercenaries,  because 
they  would  be  more  ready  than  native  Syracusans  to  betray 
Polyzelos. 

Of  course  this  surmise  as  to  Hier6n's  purpose  is  like  all  other 
such  surmises,  even  in  contemporary  writers.  It  proves  very  little 
as  to  actual  fact ;  it  proves  a  great  deal  as  to  general  belief. 
Polyzelos  is  conceived  as  at  least  suspecting  his  brother  ;  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  he  declines  the  command.  Hieron  on  this  treats 
his  brother  as  an  open  enemy  {rov  &  Uo\v(tj\ov  npbs  rr)v  vrpartlav 
oi\  viraKOvaavros  bib  rr)v  prjdflaav  vnotyiav,  bt  dpyrjg  tlx*  Tbv  afe\<f>6py), 
Polyzelos  then  flees  to  Therdn,  and  Hier6n  declares  war  against 
Therdn,  evidently  on  the  ground  of  his  sheltering  his  rebel,  and 
makes  preparations  for  war  (<f>vy6vra  npbs  Or)p<»va  rbv  *AKpayavrivwv 
rvpawov  Karairoktprjo'ai  rovrov  TraptffKtvafao).  Here  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  gap ;  at  least  Diodoros  mentions  only  preparations 
for  war,  while,  in  other  versions,  as  we  shall  see,  though  there  is 
no  actual  fighting,  there  is  at  least  a  march  and  a  mediation. 
Hier6n  is  presently  described  as  wishing  to  settle  matters  peace- 
fully with  Therdn  {6  hi  'Upow  Kpbas  ilptjvuc&s  duAwrao-Bai  npbs  rbv 
Oypcwa),  and  as  using  the  affair  of  Himera  as  a  means  thereto. 
The  oppression  of  Thrasydaios  at  Himera  is  described  (Gpaavbalov 
. . .  intararovvros  rrjs  r&v  'ipktpafov  irrfXcw  fiapvrtpov  rov  ko&tjkovtos,  awtfitj 
robs  'Ipipalovs  airoXkorpuoBrjvcu  iravrcXws  air  avrov).  The  people  of 
Himera,  instead  of  applying  to  Therdn  (npbs  ph  oZv  rbv  irarcpa 
nop(v*o-$at  ko\  Karqyoptiv  amboicipaCov,  vopi(ovrts  ov%  c£ctp  to-ov  faovarrpf), 
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offer  to  make  a  deditio  to  Hieron  (enayy<Xk6p<poi  n}*  re  vGkiv  cWv<p 
irapa&MTdv  /cat  awnriB^TfaOcu  roU  it  (pi  t6p  8^/ww).  Hieron  betrays 
them  to  Th6r6n  (jrpofibaKc  rove  'i/iepotov?  kcl\  ra  fyfSovkevptva  \aBpaUos 
jprjwo-e).  Th6r6n,  finding  the  story  told  him  by  Hier6n  to  be 
true,  makes  peace  with  Hieron,  the  restoration  of  Polyzelos  being 
seemingly  the  condition  (np6s  fuv  tov  'Upava  faXvaaro  *al  rap 
IlokvfaXov  its  tt)v  npoihrdpxovo-ap  cGvoiav  cnrojearcVrqa'c).  He  then  does 
his  massacre  at  Himera  (t&v  dc  'ifupauop  roits  havriovs  iroXAovs  Zvras 
crvWaftwv  anoo-fyafai). 

This  is  our  one  narrative  strictly  so  called.  The  scholiasts 
on  Pindar  have  preserved  a  great  number  of  other  versions. 
Among  them  is  one  which  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  Timaios, 
which,  as  Diodoros  no  doubt  had  Timaios  before  him,  it  is  well  to 
compare  with  his  account,  though  we  cannot  feel  at  all  certain 
that  we  have  Timaios*  real  words.  The  extract  is  brought  in  very 
oddly  and   at   secondhand.     The  passage   in  the  text  is  01.  ii. 

29(i5); 

.  .  .  rwv  Z\  wtwpaynivwr 
iv  &t*a  re  teal  wapa  tiltcav  Awolrfrop  oW  op 
Xp6vo*  6  warrant  warijp  Zvvano  Oiptv  (pyojp  rfkos, 
\d$a  ft  v6rpy  avv  *u&cufiovt  yiroir*  &p. 

Then  the  question  is  raised,  &'  fjv  atria*  €v£au*pos  r»  erjpwvt  ra 
KaXXtara  Karctiravo'ip  rap  irpaxOiprwp  d*uw>p  alnlrai  rhv  A/a.  Aristarchos, 
it  seems,  referred  it  to  the  original  migration  of  ThGron's  forefathers 
from  Rhodes  (see  p.  144);  6  dc  Aibvpog  [the  elder  Alexandrian 
grammarian  of  the  name]  t6  oKptftiorcpop  rijs  laroplas  eVrt&roi  pdprvpa 
Tlpaiov  rbp  avprd(apra  ra  irip\  rijs  2tK*\ta$  rrpo<r<f>cp6p*vos.  %  de  laropia 
ovrm  «xci«  If  *ne  scholiast  has  rightly  copied  Didymos,  and  if 
Didymos  has  rightly  copied  Timaios  (Fr.  90,  Miiller,  i.  214), 
Diodoros  must  have  departed  a  good  deal  from  his  account, 
perhaps  in  the  direction  of  Philistos  or  any  other.  Hieron  makes 
use  of  the  Sybarite  war  to  get  his  brother  out  of  the  way,  but 
seemingly  not  to  kill  him  (Xapnpy  avr<p  *al  irtpifSktTmp  rvyxapopri 
Kara  rrjp  SaecXtav  'lepw  <f>0ovr)<ras  6  ad(\(f>&?,  «cat  frp<kf>a<riP  (TK*>\rap*vos 
rbp  7rp6t  2vfiaplras  7r6\(pov,  dniXavvci  rfje  irarpi&os).  But,  unlike  the 
account  in  Diod6ros,  PolyzSlos,  instead  of  declining  the  command, 
wins  great  distinction  in  it  (aKka  *a\  tovtov  Kar&ptiao-f  rbp  ndXtpov  6 
Bo\v(ijkos).  On  this  Hierdn  hates  him  the  more,  and  openly 
charges  him  with  plotting  a  revolution  (6  &  1$  <f>€p<»p,  yvp»6rtpop 
avrov  KcmjyofHiv  eVetparo  ptwrtpuryuov),     Th6ron  then   declares  war 
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against  Hieron ;  the  armies  meet  by  the  river  Gelas,  which  im- 
plies an  invasion  on  the  part  of  Therdn.  Bat  Simdnides  reeoncilea 
the  two  tyrants  before  they  come  to  blows ; 

Km  ovrm  rh»  Orjp**a,  {rffpayaaxucrrparra  (hyarpbt  apa  mat  yap&pov, 
trvppfj&u  irpot  'Upwra  vSktpop  wapa  TcXXf  Tf  luukunucp  worapf,  ot 
KaXXiftaxot  fu/unjrcu ; 

fit)  yc  prpr  tig  fSkdfftjp,  fujUi  tls  rcXo*  vpogafiprai  top  vSXfpor.  <f>aa\  yap 
rare  Zipwlbf)¥  top  \vpuc6p  wtpcrvx&rra  dtaXvacu  rails  fkurCkevai  rrfp 
l\6pa».     Nothing  is  said  about  Himera. 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  we  have  here  the  words  of 
Timaios,  though  we  may  have  his  facte;  and  anyhow  those  facts 
are  different  from  those  in  Diodoros.  One  would  specially  like  to 
know  whether  Timaios  spoke  of  Tberdn  as  king,  a  name  not  given 
to  him  by  Diodoros  or  Pindar.  Besides  fkurikcvai  just  above,  he  is 
called  Orjfxav  6  rap  'AKpayaprlrav  fiaciXivs. 

In  another  version,  also  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  (OL  ii.  29), 
Polyzelos  is  sent,  not  against  Greeks  in  Italy,  but  against  Sikels 
at  home  (ir€p<f>6*U  vno  'Itp&pot  iroXiprjow  roit  wtpwiKois  2uecXi£r<u? 
— he  must  mean  ZaecXofr — fSap&apou).  He  offends  Hieron  by 
making  peace  without  his  consent  (hravat  t6p  ntiktpop  xc»/w  *!* 
tov  'Up&pos  yycofirjt,  ko\  dta  tovto  iv  {xfnpaaci  fy).  Then  comes  a 
very  strange  tale,  in  which  we  seem  to  see  some  lurking  traces 
of  the  story  about  Himera  as  told  by  Dioddros.  Thrasydaios 
persuades  Polyzelos  to  attack  Hieron.  Then  Hierdn  designs 
a  general  vengeance  (ficpip*p  alprjcrcip  tt)P  *AKpdyapra  ko\  Qrjpwva 
Ka\  Qpcurvbaiav).  Simonides  reconciles  them  in  a  not  very  in- 
telligible way,  and  with  a  clearly  corrupt  text  (/mXX&tov  dc  rw 
<f>(k&p  faipwt  2ip*ovlbr)s  6  Xvpucbs  irpbs  avrop  ovp(iovX€vupJ  *icrap6£at 
fxaXXov  f}ovX6ptpos  Ty  prjpvtip  t^p  ftcXXovow  avrco  irpobocriav  cacaOai  koi 
rovs  irpodittivrai).  Here  is  surely  some  confusion  with  the  betrayal 
(rrpoC&aKt)  of  the  Himeraians  in  Diodoros.  But  what  follows  is  yet 
stranger.  Theron  seemingly  gives  up  his  tyranny  and  takes  it 
back  as  something  like  a  fief  from  Hieron  (6  dc  cvXajfydcl?  cf expert 
t&p  irpaypAr&p  ry  'Upcopi,  v<rr€pov  bi  oarikafitp  air  avrov  ttjp  Tvpapplba). 
Then  follows  the  marriage  of  Hierdn  with  Theron's  sister,  that  is, 
with  his  niece. 

Another  scholiast  has  a  version  almost  too  foolish  to  examine  in 
detail.      Polyzeios  succeeds  Geldn  in    the    kingdom   (/fWiXcia). 
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Hieron  envies  him,  and  somehow,  king  as  he  is,  sends  him  to  the 
Sybarite  war.  In  that  he  succeeds  and  gains  glory.  Hier6n 
conspires  against  him  (ovk  t\<»v  &  rt  *a*  y*voirof  irpbs  avrbv  braparo 
vtwrtpifrw).  Theron  makes  war  on  Hieron ;  Simdnidto  reconciles 
them,  and  Hierdn  marries  Th£r6n's  sister. 

There  is  another  question  whether  all  these  stories  stand  in  any 
relation  to  another  set  of  stories  which  are  found  in  the  scholiasts 
on  Pindar  in  another  place,  namely  01.  ii.  173  (95).  There  the 
poet,  having  praised  the  bounty  of  Therdn,  goes  on  to  imply  that 
he  had  enemies ; 

&XK*  ajvov  M0a  *6pos 
06  &lx<f.  <Twapr6p*vos,  dAAd  p&pywv  far'  avtpShr, 
rb  Xakayrjacu  $i\juv  KpvQov  re  $ip*v  MkSav  «a\ofr 

So  they  set  to  work  to  explain  the  allusion.  Th6r6n,  it  seems  (see 
pp.  147,238),  had  enemies  in  his  own  house,  Kapys  and  Hippokratgs. 
In  one  version  they  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  quarrel 
between  Theron  and  Hieron.  The  date  of  the  ode  is  said  to  be 
tov  Qfjpoipos  7ro\€fiovvros  AmSi  ttjv  npbs  'Upwva  KTjbtiav,  This,  however 
oddly  put,  must  mean  the  war  which  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
"We  then  hear  of  certain  friends  of  Th£r6n  who  betrayed  him  to 
Hierdn  (rb  8e  xapiorticbv,  0>70'^  T°v  Qfjpwos  eirefirjae  noWovs  ih  vftpw 
brfkovcm  avrovs  irporjyaytro^  cVcl  ol  irpoMovrts  avrbv  'Upwvt  <j)i\oi  ffarav). 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Kapys  is  meant  to  be  reckoned  among 
them,  but  it  is  said  directly  after  that  he  made  war  on  Theron 
because  he  could  not  endure  his  glory  (dvvarai  &  rovro  kq\  els  rove 
7T€p\  Kanvp  nlvav,  oi  iirtarparwvav  avry  p^j  vtropcvovrts  avrbv  6pav  ovro 
Xapnpbv  #vra).  It  is  not  easy  to  make  much  out  of  this ;  and  there  is 
another  scholion  in  the  same  page  which  refers  the  «<Jpor  simply  to 
the  quarrel  between  Th6r6n  and  Hierdn.  Another  scholion  contains 
what  is  at  least  an  intelligible  story,  which  is  something.  Kapys 
and  Hippokrat^s  levy  war  against  Theron,  aud  he  defeats  them  in 
a  battle  near  Himera  (Kdwvs  koI  'IjrnoKparrjs  Otjpwvos  frav  avttyiol. 
olroi  iroWa  vn  avrov  €vtpy€TTjOevrtsf  £>s  i&pav  rjvgrjpMvrjv  avrov  rijv 
rvpawi&a,  (f>Bovovvres  n6Ktpov  rjpavro  irpbs  avr6v.  6  tot  avpffakav  avrois 
napa  'ipepav  cWgiprc).  This  suggests  all  manner  of  things.  Did  the 
malecontents  join  the  Carthaginians  ¥  Did  they  mix  themselves 
up  with  the  movement  against  Thrasydaios  at  Himera  ¥  Bunbury 
(Diet.  Geog.,  Theron)  understands  the  story  of  a  separate  revolt  of 
VOL.  11.  M  m 
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Kapys  and  Hippokrat&s  earlier  in  the  reign  of  Th6r6n,  and  a 
defeat  by  the  river  Himeras.  One  guess  is  quite  as  easy  as 
another,  and  not  more  unlikely. 

I  must  confess  to  putting  exceedingly  little  faith  in  these 
scholiasts,  except  when  they  quote  the  exact  words  of  some  earlier 
writer.  They  remind  one  of  a  certain  old-fashioned  class  of  com- 
mentators on  the  Old  Testament,  who  used  to  think  they  had 
explained  a  difficulty,  if  they  put  forward  any  guess  of  their  own, 
ushered  in  with  the  formula  "  It  is  supposed."  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  absolutely  invented  their  stories,  but  they  so  mangled 
and  confused  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  out  of 
them.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  happened  between 
Theron  and  Hier6n  ;  but  it  would  not  be  very  violent  to  put  the 
march  of  Ther6n  and  the  mediation  of  SimonidGs  into  the  narrative 
of  Dioddros,  and  to  suppose  that  the  betrayal  of  Himera  by  Hierdn 
to  Th6ron  was  part  of  the  terms  of  peace.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  marriage  of  Hierdn  with  Thgron's  niece,  and  it  might 
be  worth  while  thinking  whether  there  may  not  be  some  truth  in 
the  alleged  homage  of  Ther6n  to  Hier6n. 

After  all  these  stories  it  is  wonderful  to  read  ^Elian's  picture  of 
Hier6n,  V.  H.  ix.  I  ;  Ijv  dc  feat  rt)v  V^X^  avdpttSraros,  d^a<ravicrro><:  dc 
kcu  rols  dd*\<fx>U  crvu€fiia><r€  rpiaw  ovai  tram)  <r<f>6dpa  dyarrrja-as  avrovs  /cat 
for'  avT&v  <f>i\qdch  cV  fupti. 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  265. 

Bacchylides  and  the  Enemies  of  Pindab. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  business  to  go  minutely  into  Pindaric  ques- 
tions, except  when  they  directly  concern  Sicilian  history.  And 
it  would  be  endless  to  discuss  all  the  guesses,  either  of  ancient 
scholiasts  or  of  modern  scholars.  And,  unless  a  saying  has  very 
clearly  to  do  with  some  of  the  persons  of  my  story,  I  am  not  bound 
to  add  to  the  number  of  guesses. 

In  the  second  Pythian  ode,  addressed  to  Hierdn,  we  read  (77  or 

130; 

ftaOwv  tca\6s  to*  tridojv  vap&  wcuohr  aid 

tcaX&s. 
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In  the  second  Olympic  ode,  addressed  to  Ther6n,  we  read  (86  or 

'55); 

ao*f>6s  6  toWA.  cl&w  <pv$*  /ui$6vT*t  ft  \60pot 
wayyXaxriq,  tcSpaxts  &s,  dxpavra  yapvtroy 
Aids  wp6s  6pvixa  Qtiov. 

Again  in  the  third  Nemean,  an  ode  altogether  Aiginetan  and 
containing  no  reference  to  Sicily,  after  a  reference  to  the  alerts 
wkvs  cV  ttotopoU,  come  (82  or  143)  the  words  Kpayirai  M  ko\ow\  rcmtiva 
txpovrai. 

In  all  these  passages  the  scholiasts  tell  us  to  see  BacchylidSs. 
If  eo,  Bacchylidgs  must  have  persecuted  Pindar  all  over  the  world. 
He  troubles  him,  not  only  (as  is  likely  enough)  at  the  court  of  Ther6n 
as  well  as  that  of  Hieron,  but  also  somewhere  where  it  concerned  a 
man  of  Aigina.  I  had  long  thought  that  the  two  crows  in  the  Olympic 
ode  (yapviTop  in  the  dual)  were  Kapys  and  Hippokrat&s  (see  the  last 
note);  and  I  see  that  Mezger  (Siegeslieder,  165-167),  without 
distinctly  saying  this,  will  hear  nothing  of  BacchylidSs,  and  makes 
a  great  deal  in  the  ode  refer  to  those  two.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  two  crows  in  an  Akragantine  ode  can  be  the  Syracusans 
Korax  and  Tisias  (see  pp.  286,  329,  and  Appendix  XXXI).  And 
it  is  almost  too  subtle  to  see  in  the  word  Kpayc'ras — certainly  not  a 
common,  perhaps  an  unique,  word — in  the  Aiginetan  ode  a  dark 
reference  to  the  name  *AKpdyas.  If  so,  the  eagle  just  above  must 
be  the  eagle  on  the  Akragantine  coins.  I  had  thought  that  the 
Zpvie  0c«o*  of  the  Akragantine  ode  might  be  Theron  himself  with 
this  distinctly  Akragantine  allusion.  But  it  would  rather  seem 
that  the  eagle  and  the  crows  or  daws  are  a  standing  parable  which 
may  be  used  anywhere.  It  was  not  only  at  Akragas  or  Aigina 
or  any  other  one  place  that 

"Onoe  the  jays  tent  a  message 
Unto  the  eagle's  nest." 


NOTE  XXV.  p.  268. 
Local  Sikeliot  Games. 

We  see  that,  while  Hier6n  himself  (see  p.  270)  did  not  scorn 
to  be  magnified  in  song  for  prizes  won  in  the  lesser  games  of  Old 
Greece,  candidates  from  Old  Greece  came  to  local  Sicilian  games. 

m  m  % 
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In  the  long  list  of  places  where  the  Corinthian  Xenoph6n  had  won 
prizes,  Pindar  (01.  xiii.  in  or  156)  mentions 

rat  0*  far'  Alrvas  tytXJxpov  MoAXiwkwrot 
w6kt€t. 

Here  one  scholiast  says  ;  wtJAcif  dc  Acyft  ras  Ivpaxovaas  . .  .  *Ia0fua 
yap  Ka\  cV  aureus  rcXcmu,  A  Ka\  hiKrjac  %€vo<fca>v.  Another  adds  J  inr 
Atrvas'  rrjs  SixfXuw  w6\is'  c*ti  yap  Sytrai  dyu>v  Neftta  xakovptpog.  They 
use  the  present  tense,  as  if  the  games  still  went  on  in  their  own 
day ;  but  that  may  be  only  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  plain  that 
Pindar's  words,  though  they  doubtless  take  in  Syracuse  and  the 
l8thmia,  cannot  possibly  mean  them  exclusively  or  specially.  The 
reference  is  most  specially  to  ^Etna,  Hieron's  iEtna,  and  her 
Nemea.  Why  Hieron  should  have  founded  Nemea  is  not  so  clear 
as  why  there  should  be  Isthmia  at  Syracuse ;  but  no  one  else  could 
be  their  founder.  Now  the  ode  is  fixed  by  Bergk  to  the  year 
464  B.C.  Hieron  was  then  dead,  and  his  dynasty  at  Syracuse 
was  overthrown.  Our  chronology  just  then  is  so  confused  that 
we  can  hardly  say  whether  in  that  year  the  Hieronian  iEtna  was 
still  at  Katane  or  whether  it  had  been  already  moved  to  Inessa 
(see  p.  322).  But  it  is  likely  that  all  Hieronian  rites  would  go 
on  in  the  new  J3tna,  though  one  would  doubt  their  being  of  im- 
portance enough  to  tempt  candidates  from  Corinth.  The  reference 
is  more  likely  to  be  to  a  victory  won  at  JStna  in  Hier6n's  own  day. 
There  it  would  suit  Hieron's  purpose  to  get  together  all  the  com- 
pany that  he  could  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  Corinth 
above  all. 

Quite  another  side  of  this  Xenoph6n,  and  of  Pindar  too,  will  be 
found  in  the  skolion  preserved  by  Athenaios,  xiii  33  (Bergk,  i. 
419).  One  is  driven  to  confess  that  Ashtoreth  had  set  up  her 
throne  on  Akrokorinthos  as  well  as  on  Eryx. 


NOTE  XXVI.   p.  269. 

XenokeatAs  son  of  Ain&sidamos. 

Xenokbat£s,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  was  the  son  of 
AineeidamoB  and  brother  of  Ther6n.  The  way  in  which  the  scho- 
liasts speak  of  him  shows  how  much  there  is  of  confusion  and  guess- 
work both  in  themselves  and  in  the  writers  whom  they  quote.  Thus 
the  scholiasts  on  the  second  Isthmian  (Abel,  p.  379)  ode  tell  us ; 
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top  Ac  SivoKparrjtf  rovrov  ol  fup  npovvofiprjfiaTurafitPoi  Qrjpwos  a&€\<f>bp 
thai  ^acrcv,  6  dc  *Aprtpe»p  <rcf>6bpa  tovs  ircpl  tovs  SucrXufrraf  nerrokvirpay 
fioyrjKas  avrbp  /i6pop  avyycvfj  <prjcr\p  tlvai  Qrjpcovot. 

That  he  was  an  Emmenid  appeal's  from  Pyth.  vi.  5  ; 

.  .  .  bk&loiaiv  'Enfuvlfout 
wora/ua  r   'Ajcp&yavTi  teal  fifty  Btroicp&Tu. 

That  he  was  son  of  Ain&idamos  and  brother  of  Ther6n  appears 
from  Isth.  ii.  28  or  41 ; 

.  ,  .  tv  Mkw&Tois  Alvi)<TiMif*ov 
ntufor  Iv  Ti/ULts  ifu\$€V 

and  again  from  01.  ii.  49  or  89  where  Theron  is  congratulated  on 
his  Olympic  victory,  and  there  immediately  follows, 

.  .  .  IIvOwvi  5*  6p6tc\apop  h  dfe\<p*6v 

'icrOfioi  re  tcoival  XdpiT€s  fo$ta  T€$piwirojv  bvw8€icaty6pcar 

&yayop. 

Here  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  odes  to 
Xenokrat&s,  Pythian  and  Isthmian. 

The  scholiasts  are  yet  more  puzzled  as  to  the  kindred  between 
Xenokratgs  and  Thrasyboulos,  who  is  clearly  his  son  ; 

6  di  'Aplcrrapxos  afc\(f>6v  vn<i\r)<p€  tov  Siivoicpdrovs  cfww  top  Qpa<rv- 
fiovXoVy  Zvuh  hi  vlbv  StvoKpurovs  ....  /ScXrioy  3c  afcXQbv  cipai  tov  Scpo- 
Kparovs  fj  vlov  top  QpacrvftovXov,  ov^  &s  tip€s  it  art  pa. 

Yet  it  is  plain  from  Pyth.  vi.  28-36  that  Thrasyboulos  had 
done  something  for  Xenokrat6s  which  could  be  likened  to  Anti- 
lochos  defending  Nestor ;  and  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  saying 
that  he  was  his  son. 

One  scholiast  further  describes  this  Thrasyboulos  (distinguishing 
him  from  the  son  of  DeinomenSs)  as  6  ttjs  ywauebs  tov  'Upapos  d&cA- 
<pbs,  ov  pvp  pprjfiovcv€i  Uivdapos.  That  is,  the  kinswoman  of  Theron 
who  was  given  to  Hieron  after  their  reconciliation  (see  pp.  236, 
239)  was  not  Thtadn's  own  sister,  but  a  daughter  of  XenokratSs 
and  sister  of  Thrasyboulos. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  remarkable,  something  that  is  puz- 
zling, in  both  the  odes  which  bear  the  name  of  Xenokrates.  Both 
are  directly  addressed,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  son  Thrasyboulos. 
There  is  very  little  of  local  colouring,  very  little  that  is  Akragan- 
tine,  even  in  the  Pythian  ode,  and  still  less  in  the  Isthmian.  Less 
is  made  of  the  Emmenid  house  than  we  might  have  looked  for, 
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and  there  is  only  the  faintest  reference  to  Th&ron  personally  as 
a  kinsman.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  any  of  these  things 
as  regards  the  Isthmian  ode,  written  when  Xenokrat&s  and 
Therdn  were  both  dead.  And  when  the  Pythian  ode  was  written, 
Theron  had  not  yet  risen  to  power.  Both  odes  are  short,  and, 
especially  the  Isthmian,  remarkably  affectionate  in  tone.  These 
two  things  may  have  something  to  do  with  one  another.  A  short 
poem  written  really  in  earnest  may  have  been  more  prized  by 
some  minds  than  a  long  story  about  mythical  forefathers.  The 
real  question  is  why  Thrasyboulos,  and  not  XenokratGs  himself, 
is  addressed  in  the  Pythian  ode. 

That  ode  is  assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  494.  That  was  the  year 
of  XenokrateV  Pythian  victory  in  the  chariot-race.  The  victory 
was  also  celebrated  in  an  ode  by  SimdnidSs.  So  witnesses  the 
scholiast  on  the  ode ;  oiros  6  EtvoKparrjs  ov  p&vov  "\a6jua  v(vikjjk€V 
lirnoiif  aXkh  Ka\  UvOia  r^v  tlKoarrfp  rtraprriv  UvBiaba,  «c  ' AptoToriXrjs 
dvaypd<p(V  *<u  SipaWdq?  dc  iirau&v  afi<f>OT€pas  avrov  ras  pittas  Kcrrarcurati* 
And  the  victories  of  XenokrateV,  Isthmian  and  Pythian,  are  fur- 
ther referred  to  in  the  passage  already  quoted  (01.  ii.  49  or  89  and 
the  scholia).  This  is  of  course  an  earlier  Isthmian  victory,  not 
that  commemorated  in  the  second  Isthmian.  According  to  Bergk 
(iii.  90),  this  ode  of  Siin6nides  was  not  strictly  an  epinikion,  but 
a  poem  written  to  Xenokrates  long  after,  when  the  poet  was  in 
Sicily.  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  other  hand  (257),  sees  a  reference 
to  the  ode  of  Sim6nidds  in  the  opening  lines  of  Pindar,  and 
holds  that  that  ode  was  strictly  the  epinikion,  and  that  Pindar 
wrote  his  some  time  after,  when  Th&ron  was  already  tyrant,  and 
so  addressed  it  to  Thrasyboulos.  I  see  no  evidence  for  this.  The 
Emmenids  were  a  great  family  before  Theron  was  tyrant — Xeno- 
krates' victory  is  of  itself  enough  to  prove  it — and  the  reference  to 
Th6r6n  personally  is  very  slight  (44) ; 

.  .  .  Gpa<ru0ov\os 

warptpav  fidkiara  vpbs  <TT&Opar  $0a, 

T&Tpy  r   iwtpxo/itvos  Aykatav  tfet£€v. 

Nor  can  I  see  in  the  mention  of  Memndn,  either  here  or  in  the 
second  Olympic  ode,  any  reference  to  the  battle  of  Himera,  or 
thereby  any  sign  that  the  poem  was  written  after  b.  c.  480. 

What  it  was  that  Thrasyboulos  did  for  his  father  I  do  not  profess 
to  know(see  Lloyd,  260 ;  Mezger,  1 76).  Perhaps  he  drove  the  chariot. 
We  cannot  infer  that,  because  Nikomachos  was  the  charioteer  of 
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XenokratSs  in  B.  c.  476  (Isth.  ii.  22  or  35),  he  therefore  held  that 
place  in  494.  But  one  would  think  from  the  reference  to  Nest6r 
and  Antilochos  that  Thrasyboulos  had  saved  his  father  from  some 
more  special  danger. 

The  second  Isthmian  records  a  victory  of  Xenokratto  with  the 
chariot  in  b.g.  476.  Between  the  Pythian  ode  and  this  must 
have  come  the  earlier  Isthmian  victory,  and  one  at  Athens  (v.  19 
or  28) ; 

reus  ktwapats  h  'A$6j>cus  ovtc  hpipupfy. 

Now  comes  the  mention  of  Nikomachos,  whom  the  scholiast  infers 
to  have  been  an  Athenian. 

The  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode  quotes  from  Kalli- 
stratos  an  absurd  story  that  Pindar  addressed  the  ode,  not  to  Xeno- 
krat£s  but  to  his  son  Thrasyboulos,  because  Xenokrates  did  not 
pay  him  highly  enough.  But  he  mentions  also  the  more  reasonable 
belief  of  AsklSpiadSs  that  it  was  because  Xenokrat£s  was  dead. 

6  bi  *Ao-K\ijmdbr)S  Acar(uco/3oX*t  Xc'ycop  cVl  tct€\(vtijk6ti  ry  Xtpoicparci 
roif£  \6yovs  ciwu,  etc  rov  iroXXA  iv  rjj  yij}  hr\  7rap^xrl^vov  XP^vov 
\*y*<r$aif  \€x&r}<r6p*va  &v  im  rov  irap6vTotf  tiirtp  irtpirjv  tfrt.  Kakkiarparos 
&c  (pTjcrt  rov  niv&apop  prj  rv\6vra  rov  kqt  a£iav  pi<r$ov  ttd  rum  pixpoXoyiav 
rov  XfvoKparovs,  7rpoo'b\ak€ycaBai  SpaovftovXy  ry  iu<j>  avroO,  /an  ovk  cis 
EtvoKparrjv,  (prjeri,  yeypa<f>c  rfjv  <p&r)v,  dXX*  cis  OpaavfiovkoV  kcu  yhp  t)  fiO"- 
fioXr)  7T€p\  dpyvplov  ptpyfrto&s  torw  its  6ikovros  atrrov  rbv  /ear  d£lav  purObv 
KopicaarBai. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Xenokratte  was  dead  when 
the  ode  was  written.  His  merits  are  all  spoken  of  in  the  past 
tense  (see  p.  269).  As  far  as  this  goes,  Xenokrat&i  might  have 
died  very  soon  after  his  victory  in  B.C.  476,  before  Pindar  had 
had  time  to  write  an  epinikion.  But  I  certainly  think  (see  Lloyd, 
355  J  Mezger,  185)  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  ode  shows  that  it 
was  written  a  few  years  later,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Emmenid 
power,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  B.C.  472.  It  is  not  so  much  any 
particular  words  that  suggest  this  thought  as  the  general  tone, 
and  the  absence  of  any  such  references  as  would  be  looked  for  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  one  whose  family  was  still  in  power.  The  lines 
near  the  end  become  much  more  intelligible  on  this  view ; 

fxff  viv,  tn  <p$ovtpai  QvarSw  <f>pb>as  ApQuepipcurrat  iknttes, 
ixfyr   Apertat  wort  aty&rw  warfxpar 
fujbi  roved'  tf/xrovf. 
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And  the  opening  lines,  so  oddly  misunderstood  by  Kallistratos, 
seem  to  mean  that,  as  the  Muse  was  once  not  mercenary,  so  now  she 
shall  cease  to  be  mercenary.  Pindar  will  sing  the  praises  of  a 
fallen  house  as  willingly  as  those  of  a  ruling  one. 

Still  we  do  not  understand  why  Pindar  should  have  so  long 
delayed  writing  the  ode.     And  the  words  at  the  end, 

oh*  Ikivwrovrat  abrobs  [ppyovs]  ft/ryo^/iay, 

do  not  make  it  clearer.  The  tone  towards  Thrasyboulos,  fcivov  ip&v 
rjMov,  is  singularly  affectionate.  Then  the  words  near  the  beginning, 

Sorts  k&v  tcaXds  &X**  'typo&lrat 

would  most  naturally  apply  to  the  youthful  beauty  of  Thrasyboulos. 
But  here  we  are  in  the  year  472,  and,  twenty- two  years  before, 
Thrasyboulos,  though  young,  was  not  a  mere  child.  It  may  be 
therefore  that  the  saying  is  general, 'without  any  personal  reference, 
both  here  and  in  the  opening  words  of  the  second  Pythian. 

Lastly,  one  would  like  to  know  whither  Nikasippos,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Isthmian,  was  to  take  the  ode  to  Thrasyboulos.  As 
Mr.  Lloyd  says,  Thrasyboulos  need  not  have  been  at  Akragas. 
After  the  fall  of  his  house,  he  most  likely  was  somewhere  else.  The 
only  local  allusion  in  the  ode  is  when  (17  or  25)  Xenokrates  is 
called  ivdpfjLaros  apffp  y*pa(pa>v  * KKpayavrivw  (fxios. 

There  is  also  a  skolion  of  Pindar  (Bergk,  i.  422)  addressed  to 
Thrasyboulos,  but  it  contains  nothing  local,  unless  we  make  some- 
thing out  of  the  3xwa  (see  p.  276).  It  suggests  that  Thrasyboulos 
had  no  dislike  to  good  cheer. 


NOTE  XXVII.   p.  270. 

The  Pindaric  Odbs  Addressed  to  Hieron. 

The  dates  of  the  Hieronian  odes,  or  at  any  rate  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written,  seem  now  to  be  fairly  settled.  The 
earliest  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  second  Pythian, 
though  the  one  thing  certain  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  Pythian.  The 
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scholiast  at  the  beginning  quotes  a  great  number  of  opinions, 
showing  that  nothing  was  really  known.  Modern  scholars  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  ode,  undoubtedly,  as  the  first  few  verses 
show,  sent  from  Thebes  (to»  Xirrapav  dnb  Orjfiap),  commemorated  a 
victory  won  in  Theban  games.  To  the  belief  of  Boeckh  and  others 
(see  Mezger,  49),  that  the  games  were  those  of  Herakles  and 
Iolaos,  Mr.  Lloyd  (278)  objects  that  the  ode  contains  nothing 
about  those  heroes.  Much  might  have  been  said  of  them  at 
Agyrium,  but  a  man  of  Agyrium  would  as  yet  have  found  no 
welcome  in  any  Hellenic  festival.  In  v.  69  or  127  the  ode  itself 
which  is  to  cross  the  sea  from  Thebes  to  Syracuse  is  called  Kaor^pciov. 
On  this  the  commentators  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  nothing 
that  points  to  any  games  bearing  that  name. 

The  date,  it  seems  universally  allowed,  must  be  B.C.  477  or  476. 
This  is  shown  by  one  very  important  historical  allusion,  namely  to 
the  deliverance  of  Lokroi  by  Hieron.  It  is  in  this  ode  that  we  get 
the  picture  of  the  Lokrian  maiden  singing  his  praises  (see  p.  234). 
Less  obvious  references  have  been  found  to  the  affair  of  ThGron  and 
PolyzGlos.  PolyzGlos  is  even  said ( Lloyd,  28i,282)tobe  the Ixion of 
the  ode,  and  his  marriage  with  Damareta  at  the  bidding  of  Gelon  is 
supposed  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  reference  (v.  27  or  50)  to  passages 
with  regard  to  Hera  of  which  Zeus  certainly  did  not  equally 
approve.  If  there  is  anything  in  my  guess  as  to  a  possible  con- 
nexion with  the  story  of  Themis tokl£s,  we  cannot  place  it  before 
476  as  an  Olympic  year. 

As  to  its  contents,  I  have  already  spoken  a  word  or  two  on 
some  points,  the  reference  to  the  ape  among  them.  Far  more 
interesting  is  the  reference  to  the  three  forms  of  government 
(v.  86  or  159); 

iv  Trfora  82  v6pov  (bBv^Xojaaos  dvifp  vpcxpipti 
wapd  rvpawlti,  \inr6rav  6  k&0pos  arpards, 
X&tov  v6\iv  ol  awpol  rqplowTi. 

The  Boiotian's  sympathies  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  oligarchy. 

Of  the  local  allusions  I  have  already  said  something.  The  same 
scholiast  who  (see  above,  p.  505)  calls  Ortygia  Chersontsos  explains 
that  iv  rfj  'OpTvyiq  ty  ra  lirirorpofaia  'lepavos.  The  colts,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  broken  in  by  the  help  of  our  Artemis  of  the 
Island  (v.  7  or  10); 

noTdfxlas  ttios  *AprifuSost  is  obtc  &rtp 

Ktlras  dyavcuaiv  Iv  xcpol  wottciXaviovs  ltd/Meat  vwXovs. 
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Next  comes  the  so-called  third  Pythian  ode.  This  is  really 
Pythian,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  a  Pythian  victory ;  but  that  victory 
was  won  (Mezger,  68)  long  before  the  date  of  the  poem,  when 
Hieron  was  not  yet  tyrant.  The  date  is  fixed  to  some  time  later 
than  B.C.  476  by  the  words  Ahiraios  &pot  in  v.  69  (121),  and  it  is 
more  definitely  fixed  by  Mr.  Bury,  Appendix  C,  to  July  or  August 
474.  But  the  victory  was  one  of  old  standing  (ort^ayotr  tovs  api- 
GTtvav  <t>€pivucos  cXcv  Kippoz  irore,  V.  74  or  131),  fixed  to  B.C.  486  or 
481.    The  former,  when  Hieron  was  still  of  Gela,  seems  unlikely. 

The  so-called  first  Pythian,  the  great  ode  to  Hieron  of  iEtna, 
now  follows  with  the  date  of  474.  The  earthquake  and  the 
foundation  of  iEtna  fix  the  time.  Here  we  get  the  kingship  of 
Deinomen&s,  the  reference  to  the  fights  of  Himera  and  Kyme,  and 
the  earliest  witness  (see  above,  p.  451)  to  the  brazen  bull  of 
Phalaris.  The  supposed  foundation  of  the  new  city  and  the  victory 
in  the  Pythian  race  are  strongly  brought  together  in  the  lines 
(29  or  56)  which  follow  the  description  of  Typhos  and  JDtna  ; 

€117,  Zcv,  rlv  etrj  a\v&Su>€iy, 

ts  tovt   i<f>iw€ts  6pos,  ctoApimo  yalas  fiircavo^  rod  plv  lv<vwfjdav 

tcXarbs  oIkkxt^p  t/cv&avev  w6Xiv 

yuroya,  UvBiddos  8'  ir  lp6fiy  *6\pv{  4Wc<W  viv  dyyiWcuy  'Upojvot  vwtp 

fcaWtviicov 
&pfiaat. 

Hieron  enjoys  (v.  48  or  94) 

.    .    .    TlflCiV 

diav  ovtis  'EWdwatv  tyiirci 
wXovrov  arapdyojfx'  dyiparxov. 

And  the  poet  prays  for  his  success  in  all  things  (v.  56  or  109) ; 

otfTca  8*  *Upojvi  $tb*  bpOojT^p  wikot 

rbv  Tpoatpvovra  x/xWv,  Stv  cparcu  icaipbv  Mow. 

Pindar  seems  to  have  come  to  Sicily  between  the  writing  of  the 
first  Pythian  and  that  of  the  first  Olympic.  Holm  (i.  420)  is 
inclined  to  fix  his  coming  to  some  time  before  the  eruption  of  475, 
because  he  thinks  that  his  language  is  that  of  one  who  saw  it.  But 
Mr.  Bury  argues  that  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  third  Pythian 
(*a<  Ktv  cV  vavvtv),  implying  that  he  was  not  there  when  that  ode 
was  written,  show  that  he  did  not  come  till  474  at  the  earliest. 
But  he  was  there  to  celebrate,  in  the  so-called  first  Olympic  ode, 
the  victory  of  the  horse  Pherenikos  at  Olympia  in  472.     As  Mr. 
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Bury  says,  personal  presence  is  implied  in  the  words  near  the 
beginning ; 

It  d^yccb'  ItcofUvovt 
p&xcupa*  'Upvros  karla*' 

and  again  soon  after ; 

ofa  vaifafuv  <pl\ar 

dv&ptt  dfjupl  fa/ict  rpavefav. 

The  length  of  Pindar's  stay  in  Sicily  seems  uncertain.  (See  Mr. 
Bury's  Appendix.)  He  can  hardly  have  been  there  when  he  wrote 
the  ninth  Nemean  to  Thrasyboulos  (see  above,  p.  535) ;  but  we 
know  not  how  soon  the  ode  followed  on  the  fall  of  the  Emmenids. 

More  interesting  than  the  exact  dates  is  the  question  which 
naturally  arises  when  we  compare  the  praises  heaped  on  Hieron 
by  Pindar  with  the  known  character  of  his  government.  It 
is  strange  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  the  cruel  and  suspicious 
tyrant  which  had  been  handed  down  to  Xenoph6n  and  to  Dioddros, 
to  the  opposite  picture  of  the  king,  not  only  gracious  and  bountiful 
to  strangers,  but  mild  to  his  citizens  and  who  envied  not  the 
good.     So  he  appears  in  Pyth.  iii.  70  (124)  ; 

wpavs  farroU,  oh  <p$oviwv  &ya6<HSy  [«i*ots  5i  $avfxaar6s  varffp. 

This  last  he  doubtless  was ;  it  was  his  calling  and  interest  to  be 
so.  The  question  is  as  to  the  poet's  frame  of  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  other  part  of  the  character,  or  again  when  he  wrote  (01.  i.  1 2 
or  19)  of  Hieron  as  one 

Otfuarfiov  ts  &p<p4iru  fficamop  iv  vo\vfjub\<p 
2iK<ki<f,  ipiwoav  plv  tcopwpds  dptrav  &v6  waaaw 

or  again  the  lines  in  the  ode  to  Ag6sias,  quoted  in  p.  501,  which 
were  found  stamped  on  a  brick  at  Syracuse,  perhaps  by  Hieron's 
own  order.     (See  Bergk's  note.) 

Now  was  all  this  simple  flattery  paid  for  by  the  tyrant's  money  ] 
Did  Pindar  not  care  how  Hier6n  dealt  with  the  people  of  Syracuse 
as  long  as  he  was  a  "  wonderful  father  "  to  the  poets  who  sang  his 
praises  1  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  poet  put  on  indeed  the  guise 
of  a  flatterer,  that  he  uttered  words  which  he  knew  to  be  literally 
false,  but  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  put  in  an  occasional  word  of 
warning  ?  Some  passages  certainly  have  this  kind  of  sound.  If  one 
were  as  clever  as  some  of  the  commentators  one  might  even  see  in  the 
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phrase  bplir&v  Kopvtp&s  opera*  an6  naaap  a  hidden  reference  to  that 
form  of  the  craft  of  the  tyrant  which  consisted  in  striking  off  the 
tallest  poppies  or  ears  of  corn.  But  without  going  so  deep  as  this,  there 
surely  are  passages  in  which  one  seems  to  hear  the  note  of  warning. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  ode  Hieron  and  his  kingship  are 
lifted  to  the  highest  place  on  earth  (01.  i.  H3ori8i); 

iv*  dXXois  8'  dXXoi  pcy&\ot,  rb  tf  taxarov  Kopv<povrai 

fiaffikfvat'  fiijtciri  w&rrcuvt  vopciav. 

Surely  the  tyrant  is  here  gently  warned  against  some  ambitious 
scheme.  And  the  same  note  may  seem  to  be  heard  in  the  third 
Pythian  (21  or  36); 

fori  Z\  <pv\ov  Iv  &r$p&woi<n  /iarcu<$raror( 
tarts  aloxyvoiv  4inx&/>ta,  wrrahru  ret  w6pacat 
fliTafjubvia  Orjfxvwv  diep&vTois  Ikvlaiv. 

The  whole  latter  part  of  the  first  Pythian  ode  is  a  sermon  of 
advice  to  a  ruler,  which  might  have  been  professedly  meaut  rather 
for  the  young  Deinomenta  than  his  father,  but  in  which  one  cannot 
but  feel  throughout  that  the  father  is  glanced  at.  Elementary 
precepts  of  truth  and  justice,  warnings  not  to  listen  to  deceivers,  all 
winding  up  with  the  famous  exhortation  to  make  Croesus  and  not 
Phalaris  the  model,  certainly  suggest  that  Pindar  knew  that  there 
was  something  not  as  it  should  have  been  in  Hierdn's  rule.  To 
carry  on  the  examination  further  belongs  rather  to  special  students 
of  Pindar.  The  historian  of  Sicily  can  describe  only  the  Hier6n  of 
history.  But  he  will  be  well  pleased  to  let  off  a  great  poet  as  easily 
as  he  can.  "  Can  it  be  necessary,"  asks  Mr.  Lloyd  in  commenting 
on  the  first  Olympic,  "  to  refute  categorically  the  notion  that  the 
German  critics  propound  that  Pindar  glances  here  at  Hiero's  mis- 
deeds of  political  violence? "  I  do  not  undertake  to  "  refute  "  the 
other  notion  "  categorically,"  but  I  certainly  have,  in  this  matter, 
a  fellow-feeling  with  "  the  German  critics." 

A  point  specially  to  be  noticed  is  the  way  in  which  the  kingly 
style  of  Hier6n  seems  gradually  to  grow  upon  the  poet.  In  the 
earliest  ode,  the  second  Pythian,  Hieron  is  not  directly  called  king, 
though  he  is  by  implication  classed  among  kings  (v.  13  or  24) ; 

&\kois  84  riff  IriXtacKv  &Wos  <b^p 
diaxta  fkurt\waiv  ti/tvov,  &vcnv   dperds. 

The  title  by  which  he  is  directly  addressed  is  purely  colourless 
(v.  58  or  106).     His  wealth  is  the  thing  specially  enlarged  on ; 
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.  .  .  rb  vXovrcar  9i  <rvv  rvxq  vtrftov  awpicu  Apurrov. 

ii>  &  <ra<pa  vtv  fx<(f»  fa*v$4p<t  <pptvl  w*mp€iv 

wpvravt  tcvptt  woWav  ftlv  (v<JT*<p&v<uy  ayvtav  /col  arpardv.    «l  W  ris 

Ijfoj   KTt6.T*Ool  T€   Koi   TCpi   TtfJUf   X£y€t 

irtpSv  rtv   dy*  'EXAdJa  tw  wdpoi$(  yeviaOcu  Mprtpov, 
Xavytf  wpawtSi  iraXcuftovtt  tc€vtd\ 

I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  the  piece  about  the  three  forms 
of  government,  rvpawU  is  used  in  a  quite  colourless  way,  as  the 
equivalent  of  Aristotle's  fia<riXeLa. 

In  the  third  Pythian  there  is  an  advance.  The  title  of  paaiXtvt 
is  here  distinctly  given  to  Hieron  in  that  passage  of  special 
flattery  to  the  sick  tyrant  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  more 
than  once.  The  poet,  who  has  not  yet  visited  Sicily  in  person, 
makes  his  wish ; 

teal  tt€v  tv  vavalv  p&kov  'loviav  riftyojv  $A\aaaav 

'AptBovaav  1*2  Kpdvav  trap'  Alrvatov  (hoy, 

bs  1vpaic6<j<jai<Ji  vifui  &a<Jt\tvs 

wpavs  doTois,  ov  <p6ovi<uv  iyaBots,  pivots  rt  Oavfuurrbs  varfjp. 

Not  long  after  comes  the  line  which  shows  that  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  other  name  (84  or  150) ; 

rlv  H  fioip*  evtiaifjLovias  Jhrcrcu. 
Xayirau  ydp  rot  rvpavvov  Sl/Nrcrcu, 
€i  Tir'  ayOp&irwv  a   6  fUyas  wirftos. 

In  the  first  Pythian,  the  JEtnsean  ode,  the  kingship  of  Hieron 
seem 8  to  pale  before  that  of  his  son.  It  is  distinctly  Deinomengs 
and  not  Hieron  who  is  called  (58  or  in)  king  of  iEtna  (see  above, 
P.  245); 

Moiaa,  /cat  v&p  AuvofUvu  tc(Xabij<jai 

*i$€6  fxoi  woivdiv  T*$plmrw  x&Pt"1  &  °"*  aX\6rpior  viKa<popla  naripos' 

&y   fretr'  Atrvas  /ScuriAcf  <pl\ioy  I^cv/mv/xcv  tyvov. 

Then  comes  the  wish  for  the  constitutional  ruler ; 

t#  7t6\tv  Kiivav  $ioZfjL&T<t>  avv  lktv$*pia 

TXAitos  (TT&Opas  *l4pwv  Iv  v6funs  i#r«r<rc*  $4\ovrt  &i  Uafuf>v\ov 

teat  fiav  'HpaK\(i&av  licyovoi 

6\$ai%  vvb  lavylrov  vaiorr**  altl  fUvtw  T*$fi<H<rtv  kv  Alytfuov 

Aupitis. 

Hierdn  himself,  Hieron  of  JStna,  is  simply  (v.  73  or  141) 
Si/paxoo-iW  apx6g. 

In  the  last  of  all,  the  first  Olympic,  where  Hier6n,  Hierdn 
of  Syracuse,  is  the  one  subject,  his  kingship  comes  up  again.     He 
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is  (23  or  35)  the  2vp<u6atot  imroxdppas  /SariXcvr,  and  near  the  end 
come  the  words  already  quoted,  where  kingship  is  placed  above  all 
things,  t6  ft*  t(T\arov  tcopv<f>ovTcu  fkuriXwatP. 

The  real  oppressiveness  of  Hierons  government  led  to  a  strange 
legendary  exaggeration  to  which  I  have  referred  in  p.  236.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  npdk€y6fitva  rijs  'Eppoyivovs  'Piyropuri/s,  c.  6 
(Walz.  Rhet.  Graec.  iv.  11),  Hier6n  went  wonderful  lengths  in  op- 
pression, and  with  remarkable  results;  Xcycroi  Sri  roaovrov  mfi6rrjTi 
*XP*)aaTO  KQT*  avT&v  &<rr€  7TpooTa£ai  tois  2vpaKova-(rtois  pjjte  <{>6eyy(<T0at  t6 
irapcnraV  aWa  dt&  nob&v  /rat  x*lP<»v  koi  opfuerav  orjfiaivciv  ra  np6<r<f>opa' 
ko\  wv  &v  rit  iv  Xp*iq>  yivoiTo,  ZvOtv  *a\  rrjv  opxoarucffv  Xafitlv  rat  dpxas' 
r<j>  yap  anoKtKktiaQai  \6yov  tovs  2vpaKoa<Ttovt  ifujxav&vro  afflpari  btiKPvew 
ra  it  pay  para.  (The  art  is  not  wholly  forgotten,  though  it  flourishes 
still  more  at  Naples.)  This  writer  gives  Hippokrates  two  under- 
ty rants  (napadwaortvoms),  Gel6n  and  Enaisimos — some  confusion 
with  Ain&sidamos,  father  of  Ther6n  of  Akragas.  Enaisimos  is  a 
Rhodian  (see  p.  145,  and  vol.  i.  p.  431),  and  on  Gelon's  death  goes 
to  Rhodes  and  is  tyrant  there ;  Gelon  stays  and  is  king  at  Gela  ; 
ifutvt  ftacrtkcvwv  iv  rjj  TiXq  rjj  n6kn.  Then  <fp\*Tai  iv  rfj  SvpaKovaaj] 
[mark  the  late  singular  form],  fort  &<  9  IvpaKovo-aa  prjrpcmoKis  rfjs 
2iKt\iasf  KQKti  duTpi0€  Tvpaw&v.  Hier6n  was  either  his  brother  or 
his  son. 

This  wild  notion  of  forbidding  to  speak  was  plainly  suggested 
by  what  Aristotle  says  about  the  way  in  which  he  spied  out  what 
men  did  speak.  An  intermediate  form  of  the  legend  might  be 
that  some  one  cried  out ;  "  If  things  are  to  be  like  this,  we  had 
better  not  speak  at  all." 


NOTE  XXVIII.  p.  283. 

The  Bibth-plagb  of  Epichabmos. 

Epiohabmos  and  his  writings  form  an  endless  subject,  many 
sides  of  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  history  of  Sicily.  Some 
pointB  however  in  his  life  cannot  be  passed  by,  and  we  are 
concerned  to  know  whether  he  was  a  native  of  our  island  or  not. 
Lorenz  (Leben  und  Schriften  des  Koers  Epicharmos)  goes  deeply 
into  many  matters,  and  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  432)  has  brought  together 
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a  vast  store  of  references.  To  two  of  Lorenz's  fragments  (260)  I 
was  somehow  led  fifty  years  back.  One  is  in  Marcus  Cicero's 
Letters  to  Atticus,  i.  19  ;  "  Ita  tamen  iis  no  vis  amicitiis  implicati 
sumus,  ut  crebro  mihi  vafer  ille  Siculus  insusurret  Epicharmus 
cantilenam  illam  suam, 

vr}<p*  teal  pkpvw?  &m<rr€iv  &p$pa  ravra  to/v  QpwGnr" 

The  other  was  from  his  brother  Quintus,  De  Petitione  Consul  at  us, 
10;  "Quamobrem  *Emxappdov  illud  teneto;  nervos  atque  artus 
esse  sapiential  non  temere  credere."  After  one's  general  experi- 
ence of  translators,  one  wishes  to  know  what  were  the  words  of 
Quintus'  original. 

In  the  article  in  Hesychios  of  MilStos,  copied  also  by  Souidas, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Epicharmos  he  figures  as  the  joint  in- 
ventor of  comedy  with  Phormos ;  cfyc  rrjv  KvpybUv  Spa  <b6ppy.  This 
is  an  expansion  of  Aristotle,  Poet.  5 ;  to  &  pvdovs  nouiw  *Enixappos 
teal  Q6ppas  Jjp£av  t6  piv  oZv  i(  dpxrjt  cVe  SuccX/a?  7}\0€. 

As  to  the  birth-place  of  Epicharmos,  the  only  thing  to  be  said 
for  Krastos  (see  vol.  i.  p.  1 20)  is  that  it  might  come  under  the  rule 
"  Credo  quia  impossibile."     Stephen  of  Byzantium  says  ; 

(K  tovttjs  Jjr  'Eirixappos  6  Kctpticbt  teal  Aat£  vj  iraipa,  a>?  NtdvOrjt  iv  T<p 
7T(p\    ipb6fav    dvbpi**'     Zx.tl    M     if    iraXt?     tvirpentararas    yvvaiKas,     as 

What  should  have  put  Krastos  into  the  head  of  NeanthGs  or  of 
anybody  else  1  Hesychios  also  gives  as  an  alternative  birth-place,  €« 
Kpaarov  ir6k€us  tS>v  lixavvv.  Both  Stephen  and  Hdsychios  are  clear 
on  this  last  head  (how  one  longs  to  be  able  to  verify  the  reference 
4>tXi<rr<K  2uc€\uc£>v  TpuncaidcKary) ;  yet  Lorenz  (45),  who  will  have 
none  of  Krastos,  and  whom  all  its  beauties  do  not  move,  in  the 
teeth  of  this  evidence  calls  it  "  sikelisch."  Yet,  as  Lais,  still  how- 
ever keeping  in  Sikan  places,  belongs  to  Hykkara  rather  than  to 
Krastos,  so,  though  there  is  a  fair  case  for  Krastos,  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  withstand  the  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
version  which  brings  the  babe  Epicharmos  from  Kos  to  the  Sicilian 
Megara.  Diogenes  Laertios  (viii.  3)  says  ;  rptptjvaios  imapx^v  amj- 
r*X&1  TV*  SocfAtas  *U  Mcyapa,  ivrtvBtv  &  c?  2vpcucov<ras,  So  Aristotle 
(Poet.  3),  after  noticing  the  elder  Megara  (MryaptU  ol  ivravOa)  and 
its  connexion  with  comedy,  adds ;  ml  ol  cV  2ua\ias,  UiWtv  yap  ?v 
'Enixappof  6  iroirjrrjs. 

That  a  physician  from  Kos  should  be  an  Asklepiad  follows  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  But  Ptolemy  Hephaistion  (Photios,  147)  traced 
the  pedigree  of  Epicharmos  up  to  Achilleus,  who  also  on  occasion 
showed  some  medical  skill.  And  besides  Elothales  there  are  other 
fathers  to  choose  from. 

Granting  that  Epicharmos  or  his  father  came  from  Kos,  the 
story  in  HGsychios  which  makes  them  come  with  the  ex-tyrant 
Kadmos  (see  p.  no)  was  doubtless  a  mere  guess.  Lorenz,  after 
many  pages,  says  wisely  (62)  "  so  fallt  denn  die  ganz  ungldckliche 
Combination."  Another  of  H&ychios*  stories  gives  a  better  ap- 
proach to  a  date ;  rjp  irpo  t&v  nipau&v  cnj  *£  dibacncvv  iv  2vpaKowrais. 
That  would  be  about  B.C.  484. 

The  acrostic  arrangement  of  Epicharmos'  prose  writings  is 
witnessed  by  Diogenes  Laertios,  viii.  3 ;  *al  irapaorixfaa  *v  rots 
7t\€iotols   tS>v    imofivrjfxdTotv  ircnoiqKty    oU    &ia<raxf>€i  5ti    avrov    cVn  tA 

trvyypdppaTa.  On  the  identity  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  see 
Lorenz,  63. 

We  hardly  recognize  our  comedian,  philosopher,  and  physician, 
when  the  good  Fazello  (ii.  48)  refers  to  him  for  a  historical  fact ; 
"  Scribit  Epicharmus  quod  cum  Ana xi las  Rheginorum  et  Messan- 
ensium  tyrannus  Locros  Epizephyrios  funditus  perdere  tentaret, 
Hieron  ilium  sola  interminatione  compescuit."  Yet  from  the 
scholiast  on  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  98,  it  looks  as  if  Epicharmos  was  our 
one  authority  for  the  mission  of  Chromios. 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  302. 
The  Retirement  of  Mikythos. 

The  more  detailed  story  of  Mikythos  comes  from  Diod6ros,  xi.  66. 
It  is  told  more  briefly  by  Herodotus,  vii.  170.  Herodotus  brings 
it  in  quite  casually.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  Minds  and 
the  Cretan  siege  of  Kamikos  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  112,  495).  Then  the 
Cretans  become  Iapygians  (see  vol.  i.pp.  n  6,  500) ;  then  he  comes 
to  the  Iapygian  victory  over  Taras  and  Rhegion,  and  how  the 
Rhegines  were  constrained  to  their  share  in  the  war  by  Mikythos 
(see  above,  p.  253).     He  then  adds ; 

6  de  MikvBos  oIkcttjs  iu>v  'Ava£tX€«>,  iwirpowos  'Prjyiov  «earoX/Xciirro' 
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OVTOt  WTTTip  €K7T€CT(OW  C/t  'PtjytOV  Kdl  TeyeTjP  TTfP  %ApKaio»V  ohcfjOtlSf  &P€$T]K*  h 

'OXvprrijj  rovs  iroXkovs  aybpiavras. 

He  then  says  that  what  he  has  said  about  Taras  and  Rh6gion 
tov  \oyov  fxoi  irap(v$TjKTi  yeyovf,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  wrath  of 
Minos  fell  on  the  Cretans. 

Of  the  statues  offered  by  Mikythos  we  have  had  casually  to 
speak  (see  above,  p.  487,  and  p.  301)  when  speaking  of  the  change 
of  name  from  Zankle  to  Messana.  Pausanias  (v.  26.  2  et  seqq.)  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  them.  They  were  offerings  on  the  recovery 
of  a  son  from  sickness  (to,  b*  dpaBfjpara  dvi6rtK*v  h  'OXvpnlav  eixfl*  rtpa 
«rrcAa>v  tirl  awnjpiq  ncubbs  voarjo-avrot  vdaov  <f)0tpdSa).  He  refers  to 
the  6tory  of  Herodotus  and  adds  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  offer- 
ings mentioned  Rhegion  and  Messana,  but  not  Tegea  ;  oUtiv  to  ra 
pip  emypappara  *v  Trycf  06  <f>rjcriv  avrov.  He  calls  him  bovXos  ical 
rapias  t£>v  *Ava£i\a  xpr)pa.T<ov. 

One  might  raise  the  question  whether  the  word  Actr«ra>v  in 
Herodotus  is  consistent  with  the  voluntary  retirement  recorded 
by  Diod6ros.  Pausanias  had  no  such  difficulty,  as  his  own  words 
are  chrw»  o'xoito  h  Try«av  TcAciT^o-aiTo*  *Apa£iKa.  What  exercised 
his  mind  was  that  Herodotus  seemed  to  imply  that  Mikythos 
made  the  offerings  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  Tegea,  while  he 
himself  could  not  find  anything  about  Tegea  in  the  inscriptions. 
But  surely  it  is  not  needful  to  press  the  words  of  Herodotus 
quite  so  strictly  as  that.  The  offering  is  much  more  like  the  act 
of  a  ruler  than  that  of  a  private  man ;  and  the  inscriptions  read 
by  Pausanias  show  that  it  was  while  the  two  cities  were  in  his 
charge  that  he  dedicated  the  statues. 

Diodoros  says  nothing  about  the  statues.  He  first  (xi.  66) 
mentions  the  cunning  practice  of  Hieron ; 

'Upwv  6  rS>v  SvpaKoamv  fruriktvs  rovt  *Ava£tXa  watbat  tov  yevoptpov 
rvpawov  ZdytcXrjs  tls  ^vpatcowras  p*Tair(pyfrdp€vos  ptyakais  dvptats  dptpi- 
pvrjcTKt  rfjf  TtXcovos  y€vopfvrjs  np6s  t6v  irarepa  avr&v  *v€py€<riag9  tcai  trvw- 
fiovXevev  avroU  rjorj  ttjv  rjkuclav  rjubpapevois  diraiTtjaat  \6yov  iraph  MlkvOov 
tov  imTpoir€vovros  kcu  Trfv  dvvacrrciav  avrovg  napakafiuv. 

Mikythos  is  with  Diod6ros  simply  imrponog.  With  Herodotus 
he  is  ohrfrTjs  and  en-iV/xwror,  names  which  Pausanias  lets  down  to 
dovXo?  koI  rapias  t&v  xPV^T<av'  He  was  clearly  more  than  this  last ; 
but  does  the  word  ourcnp  in  Herodotus  imply  that  he  was  or  had 
been  actually  a  slave  1  Pausanias  certainly  so  understood  it ; 
but  that  does  not  make  it  quite  certain.     The  plural  (see  Herod. 

vol.  11.  N  n 
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viii.  4,  1 06,  142)  certainly  does  not  always  imply  slavery. 
Blakealey  refers  aptly  to  the  story  of  Maiandrios  at  Samos  in 
Herod,  iii.  142,  who  also  c?xc  t6  Kpdros,  enTpoiralrjy  irapa  UdKvKpartos 
\a&av  ttjv  ap\i)v.  The  excessive  predominance  of  freedmen  is  Roman 
rather  than  Greek;  but  then  we  have  here  got  among  tyrants, 
who  in  many  things  forestall  emperors.  Both  Mikythos  and 
Maiandros  have  fathers,  though  the  name  of  the  father  of  Miky- 
thos forestalls  Gains  Verres,  and  though  Maiandros  was  spoken 
of  by  his  enemies  as  ytyortfc  r«  kok6s  ml  wv  8k<6pos. 

Diodoros  goes  on  to  say  how  the  young  tyrants  make  their 
demand  (t6v  rnirpoirop  \6yov  anairovvTctv  t&p  diyiajptvw)  ;  aud  then 
tells  the  main  story ; 

6  MucvBos,  apfjp  &p  dya66s,  <rvvrjyay*  tovs  Trarpucovs  <f>t\ovs  t&p  rrai&uv, 
ical  t6v  Xdyop  ovt<o  KoQapws  airc'daKcy,  Sxrrt  tittravras  tovs  irap6vras  Bavpa- 
{tip  rrpr  re  biKaioovprjv  xa\  rfjv  iriWtv. 

The  sons  of  Anazilas  repent,  and  ask  him  to  keep  on  the 
administration ; 

tovs  &  ncu&at  pfrapt\rjO(VTas  on  rois  irpax&fifrur,  a£tavp  t6p  MucvSop 
irakiv  rtfy  apXVv  irapaXafkip,  Ka\  irarpbs  t£ovcriav  $xovTa  *°l  ™£i¥i  bouccip 
rh  Kara  ttjp  dvvaartiap. 

But  Mikythos  will  not  stay ; 

ov  pijp  6  Mitcv36s  yc  o*vpex&pf)<rtvt  aXXA  irorra  itapabovs  axptf&s,  got 
rrpr  Idiap  ovaiav  ivSepevos  *ls  nXoiov,  i&nXevacv  Ik  tov  Prjylav  irpon*p- 
fr6ptuos  vtt6  rrjg  tup  3^Xo)V  tvvoias. 

He  goes  to  Tegea  and  lives  and  dies  there  in  honour. 

I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  belongs  to  a  mere  slave  or  freed  man. 
Surely  Mikythos  held  the  same  kind  of  office  as  Chromios  at 
jEtna,  who  is  called  tmrpoiros.  See  above,  p.  493.  I  should  fancy 
that  Mikythos  also  belonged  originally  to  Tegea,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Arkadians  who  came  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Sicily,  only 
he  sought  his  from  Anazilas  and  not  from  Gel6n. 


NOTE  XXX.   pp.  306,  312. 
Tycha. 

I  hope  I  am  not  a  wrong- doer  in  accepting  a  topographical 
theory  which  depends  largely  on  conjectural  emendation  in  a  text. 
But  'Itvkijp  in  Diod6ros,  xi.  68,  is  such  manifest  nonsense  that  we 
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cannot  hesitate,  with  Casaubon,  Cluver,  and  others,  to  read  Tvxov 
or  Tvktjv  ;  the  difference  of  k  and  x  does  not  greatly  matter.  This 
passage,  compared  with  xi.  73,  seems  to  give  a  consistent  story.  The 
Syracusan  patriots,  twice  driven  out  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina 
by  the  mercenaries,  each  time  occupy  a  part  of  the  hill,  from 
which  they  besiege  their  enemies  in  the  older  part  of  the  city. 
In  the  former  passage  (67)  we  read  how,  in  B.C.  466,  Thrasyboulos 
TTjs  n6\«os  KaT<iXr]<f)G>s  rfjv  6vopa[ofi€injv  *Axpabipr}v  kcu  tirjaop,  6xypav 
ovaav,  kcu  ex  tovtw  opu&utvos,  dtdroXiuii  npos  tqvs  dfaor&ras.  Then 
follows ; 

ol  be  Svpcuccfcriot  t6  pi*  npwrov  pepos  Tt}s  ttoXcok  Kartkaflovro  tt)v 
6vopa(opivr)v  'Itvktjv  \TvxQ»]*  cVe  rovnyj  8c  6puvu€voiy  k.t.\. 

Then  in  xi.  73  we  read  how  again  in  B.c.  463  the  mercenaries 
held  Achradina  and  the  island ;  tt)v  r*  *Axpafovr)i>  kcu  rr)v  Ngo-o*, 
ap<f>OT€pcov  t&v  tottodv  tovtcov  €\6PTdP  tdiop  rtlxos  Ka^&ff  KartVMvaaptvov. 
Then  again ; 

ol  dc  2vpa>c6(Ttot  iraktv  cpir€<r6pTts  cfc  rapaxfiv  to  \01w6r  rrjs  frdXcwf 
*aT€t^ov,  kcu  t6  npos  ras  'EiriTroXar  [see  vol.  i.  p.  5  7  8]  rrrpappevov  avrrjs 
€ir(T€txurav  kcu  ttoWtjv  da<f>ak(iav  iavrois  KcmcrKtvaarav, 

By  this  I  understand  that  the  first  time  they  occupied,  that 
the  second  time  they  not  only  occupied  but  fortified,  a  certain 
part  of  the  hill  westward  of  Achradina,  and  that  that  part,  then 
or  afterwards,  bore  the  name  of  Tycha.  Considering  that  Dio- 
doros  most  likely  copied  the  two  passages  from  two  different 
writers,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  his  change  of  expression. 
When  he  speaks  of  Tycha  as  already  part  of  the  city  (pipo*  rrjs 
9T(f\fa>r,  rA  \otir6v  rrjs  n6\(a>s)y  he  may  be  carrying  back  the  language 
of  later  times  to  the  times  of  which  he  speaks.  Or  he  may  be 
speaking  laxly  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  earlier  time.  Tycha 
and  TemenitSs  were  not  yet  strictly  parts  of  the  frAw ;  but  they 
were  so  far  part  of  it  that  they  were  inhabited  spaces  continuous 
with  the  fortified  town. 

Thucydides  does  not  speak  of  Tycha  any  more  than  of  Achradina. 
His  story  did  not  call  on  him  to  record  the  fortification  of  either 
of  them,  as  it  did  to  record  that  of  Temenit6s  (vi.  75).  But  the 
explanation  just  given  of  the  passages  in  Diod6ros  exactly  falls  in 
with  the  way  in  which  Tycha  is  spoken  of  by  Livy  and  Plutarch. 
Plutarch  (Marcellus,  18)  says;  fpcu*  flc  to  KapT(pG>T€pov  kcu  KaWurrov 
Kai  piyicrrov  (fAxpa&urr)  KoXurm)  dia  t6  rerftx^Bai  npos  Tt)v  tf(»  nSKiv,  r)s 
t6  u*v  New,  to  di  Tvxw  ovopafavaiv.     Achradina,  once  r)  ?£•»  jroXtr, 

N  n  % 
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has  now  become  tW*,  and  n  *£»  consists  of  Neapolis  and  Tycha. 
The  name,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  Cicero  (Verr. 
iv.  119),  came  from  a  temple  of  Fortune — Tycha — in  it.  It  comes 
into  one's  head  whether  this  may  not  be  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  spelling  may  possibly  be  Tv*a  rather  than  Tv\a.  Anyhow 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
2viaj  of  Thucydides,  vi.  98. 

Livy,  in  describing  the  siege  by  Marcellus,  twice  (xxiv.  21,  xxv. 
25)  speaks  of  Tycha,  in  both  cases  as  something  outside  Achradina ; 
in  the  second  it  is,  as  by  Plutarch,  coupled  with  Neapolis.  All  this 
seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the  account  in  Diod6ros.  We  cannot 
exactly  fix  the  extent  of  the  new  quarter  to  either  the  west  or  the 
south.  It  must  have  reached  westward  as  far  as  the  Hexapylon 
(Diod.  xiv.  1 8),  wherever  we  place  that,  while  the  position  of  the 
camp  of  Marcellus  (Livy,  xxv.  25)  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
gone  so  far  south  as  to  join  Temenit6s.  To  these  points  we  shall 
come  again.  Tycha  is  also  referred  to  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
in  his  blundering  way ;  Tvxn,  n-rfXtr  SuccX&u  n\rj<rlov  2vpaKowrS>v. 
*E<fx>pos  cV  dvoKcubacary  vrjaop  Ti>x'W  <f>rj<riy.  We  must  remember 
that  Stephen  calls  Achradina  an  island ;  so  we  are  prepared  for 
any  misreport  of  the  text  of  Ephoros.  His  eighteenth  book  dealt 
with  the  times  of  Dionysios. 

See  more  on  Tycha  in  the  Topografia,  p.  190;  Lupus,  pp. 
108,  109.  So  Gbller,  De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusarum,  66.  Only 
one  cannot  read  Tvkrjp  for  2v*i)v  in  Thucydides,  vi.  98.  I  do  not  see 
Bunbury's  difficulty  (art.  Syracuse,  p.  1065)  as  to  the  silence  of 
Thucydides  compared  with  the  description  in  Diodoros.  He  places 
it  on  the  same  site,  but  holds  it  to  have  grown  up  later.  Holm  and 
Lupus,  arguing  from  Cicero's  uses  of  the  past  tense — "  Fortunes 
fanum  antiquum  fuit" — incline  to  think  that  the  temple  no  longer 
existed,  perhaps  never  existed  at  all,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
only  a  piece  of  VoUcsetymologie  to  explain  the  name  Tvgq. 
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NOTE  XXXI.   p.  329. 

KORAX. 

I  cannot  come  back  to  the  question  whether  the  orator  Korax 
croaked  at  Pindar  or  Theron  or  any  one  else.  Bat  his  position  in 
Sicily  at  this  time  is  well  marked  enough  by  Cicero  (Brutus,  12)  on 
the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  "  Itaque  ait  Aristoteles,  cum  sublatis 
in  Sicilia  tyrannis  res  private  longo  intervallo  judiciis  repeterentur, 
turn  primum,  cum  es&et  acuta  ilia  gens,  et  con tro versa  natura, 
artem  et  prsecepta  Siculos  Coracem  et  Tisiam  conscripsisse.  Nam 
antea  neminem  solitum  via  nee  arte,  sed  accurate  tamen  et  de 
scripto  plerosque  dicere."  Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos  also  (Jud. 
de  Isoc.  34)  mentions  Gorgias  and  Tisias,  but  not  Korax. 

An  absurd  account  of  Korax  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  rjpoXc- 
y6fi(va  rijs  'Eppoytwovs  'Prjropuctjs,  c.  5,  6  ( Walz.  Rhet.  Grseci,  iv.  1 2), 
whose  odd  account  of  Hieron  we  have  already  come  across ;  see 
above,  p.  342.  Korax  had  great  influence  with  Hieron ;  he  was 
almost  a  sharer  in  his  power  (iraprivvarwac  row*  K6pa(  n?  ofoos  6 
K6pa£  fmep  to  ifiovXrro  traph.  Ty  /SacriAct  fitya\a>s  tjkoxkto).  When  the 
democracy  was  restored,  Korax  wished  to  keep  his  influence  (rJ6c\* 
irtiOtiv  Ka\  rbv  fyXov  teal  aicovtaOai  KaBdntp  xa\  M  tov  *Up<oi>os  tjkovcto). 
Considering  what  the  brjpos  was,  dardBpjjrov  koi  SraicTov  it  pay  pa  y  he 
hoped  to  come  over  them  by  the  power  of  speech.  He  first 
flattered  them,  and  so  gradually  tamed  them  (t6  Qopvfi&bUs  tara- 
npavvai  tov  typov),  and  then  gave  them  advice.  To  this  end  he 
devised  rules  and  figures ;  in  short  he  invented  rhetoric  (tytvptv  6 
K6pa£  tt)v  prjTopiKrjv).  He  taught  his  art  for  money.  Tisias  learned 
of  him,  and  Gorgias  of  Tisias.  Absurd  as  much  of  this  is,  it  marks 
the  position  of  Korax  as  an  important  one. 

To  Tisias  we  shall  come  again  later. 


NOTE  XXXII.  p.  338. 

The  Wabs  in  Westebn  Sicily,  c.  b.  c.  454. 

I  have  given  in  the  text  some  account  of  the  different  statements 
which  we  find  in  different  quarters  as  to  certain  local  wars  which 
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were  going  on  in  Western  Sicily  about  the  year  B.C.  454,  the 
archonship  of  Ariston  at  Athens.  We  may  say  for  certain  that 
there  was  some  war.  Selinous  beyond  all  doubt  won  a  victory 
over  some  enemy,  and  made  peace.  We  may  say  for  certain  that 
Segesta  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  that  in  the  decree  which 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  that  embassy  mention  was  made  of 
Halikyai.  We  may  say  with  all  but  certainty  that  Halikyai  was 
mentioned  as  the  enemy  of  Segesta.  These  things  are  proved  by 
inscriptions,  that  is  by  contemporary  documents,  which  are  still  in 
being.  And  we  may  say  with  all  but  certainty  that  Akragas 
carried  on  a  victorious  war  against  Motya.  For  Pausanias  gives 
that  as  the  substance  of  a  contemporary  inscription  which  he  had 
clearly  read,  and  of  which  he  could  hardly  have  mistaken  the 
meaning.  These  three  documentary  statements  in  no  way  con- 
tradict one  another ;  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  that  they 
stand  in  any  relation  to  one  another.  But  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  they  have  something  to  do  with  one  another,  and  we  can,  if 
we  please,  amuse  ourselves  by  putting  them  together  as  we  may 
think  best.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  with  certainty  that 
there  was  not,  as  the  text  of  Diodoros  asserts,  a  war  between 
Segesta  and  Lilybaion.  For  such  a  war  is  impossible  before  the 
foundation  of  Lilybaion.  But  it  is  a  very  easy  supposition  that 
by  Lilybaion  Dioddros  meant  Motya  ;  and  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Motya,  though  very  unlikely,  is  not  impossible.  With  this 
correction,  we  may,  if  we  please,  believe  the  statement  in  the  text 
of  Diodoros  as  recording  a  separate  event,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  the  documentary  statements.  But  we  cannot  bring  it 
into  agreement  with  any  of  the  documentary  statements  except  by 
taking  to  arbitrary  conjectures. 

Such  is  the  case.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  evidence,  beginning 
with  what  we  find  in  our  two  printed  books,  Dioddros  and  Pau- 
sanias. Diod6ros  of  course  copies,  he  clearly  abridges,  he  most 
likely  confuses,  the  statements  of  some  earlier  writer.  The  higher 
criticism,  as  usual,  tells  us  that  that  earlier  writer  was  Timaios. 
Pausanias  reports  what  he  himself  saw  at  Olympia. 

First  of  all  then,  Dioddros  (xi.  86),  under  the  arcbonship  of 
Aristdn,  that  is  the  year  b.  c.  454,  tells  us  ; 

KQT&  dt  ttjv  SuccXtW  *EycoT<uoi?  kcu  Aikv^alois  tvfarrf  ir<$Xc/ioff  ire  pi 
X&pas  ttjs  nphs  T<j>  Mafapij)  irorafia'  ytvofttinji  dc  piffls  i&xypas  crvptfirj 
froXXovf  nap  aftffroTcpois  dvatpeBijvaL  km  ttjs  <fuAoTt/uuW  pr)  \rj£ai  ras  jroXcir . 
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He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  disputes  about  the  wo\vroypa<f>ia 
in  various  cities  (see  p.  330)  as  if  they  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

In  this  passage  two  things  strike  us  without  going  beyond  the 
text  of  Diod6ros.  In  that  text  there  seems  to  be  no  various  reading, 
beyond  the  different  spellings  of  Atyt ara  and  *Ey* ora.  First,  there 
were  no  such  people  as  AiXvjSauu  at  this  time.  The  town  of  Lily- 
baion  was  not  founded  till  B.  C.  397  (Diod.  xiii.  54,  xvii  10). 
Movers  alone  (ii.  334),  as  far  as  I  know,  accepts  the  passage  as  it 
stands,  supposing  the  existence  of  a  Lilybaian  people,  Phoenician 
or  Ubyphoenician,  of  whom  there  is  no  further  account.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  is  that  Dioddros  by  AiXvfiauH  meant  the  people 
of  Motya.  Both  he  and  other  writers  have  made  much  worse 
mistakes  than  that 

But,  secondly,  a  war  between  Segesta  and  any  Carthaginian 
dependency  is  not  at  all  what  we  should  look  for ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  a  war  between  two  barbarian  cities  can  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  no\iroypa<f>ia  or  any  other  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  Syracuse  or  any  other  Greek  city.  Also,  what  is  here 
said  of  Segesta  and  the  AtXvpcuo*  is  wonderfully  like  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  normal  state  of  Segesta  and  Selinous  a  little  later. 
This  is  a  state  of  constant  disputes  about  border-lands,  lands  on 
some  river,  presumably,  but  not  quite  necessarily,  the  river  Mazaros. 
See  Thuc.  vi.  6;  Diod.  xii.  82,  xiii.  43.  Grote  therefore  (vi.  197), 
seemingly  without  going  beyond  these  texts,  suggests  that  the 
war  b.  c.  454  "  may  probably  have  been  a  war  between  Egesta  and 
Selinus."  If  so,  AtXv/SatW  cannot  be,  as  it  would  be  if  Motya 
were  meant,  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression.  Either  Diodoros 
wrote  AiXvjSaiW  when  he  meant  to  write  2c\ivovpriois,  or  his  tran- 
scribers made  the  mistake  afterwards.  Neither  of  these  is  a  likely 
blunder,  like  that  of  saying  Lilybaion  instead  of  Motya.  Schubring, 
on  the  other  hand  (Topographie  der  Stadt  Selinus,  424),  under- 
stands Motya  by  AiXvfiaiois,  but  wishes  to  read  ScXtpouirtW  instead 
of  'EyformW.  The  war,  he  holds,  is  between  Selinous  and  Motya. 
This  suggestion  is  approved  by  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  257,  431. 

Thus,  as  far  as  Diodoros  and  his  improvers  go,  we  have  to  choose 
between  a  war  between  Segesta  and  Motya,  a  war  between  Selinous 
and  Segesta,  and  a  war  between  Selinous  and  Motya.  We  get  into 
a  region  of  clearer,  though  not  perfect,  light,  when  we  turn  to  the 
passage  of  Pausanias.     That  goes  far  to  show  that,  whether  Motya 
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warred  with  Selinous  or  not,  it  certainly  had  Greek  enemies  to 
war  with.  The  place  is  v.  25.  2,  to  which  I  have  had  already  to 
refer  on  other  grounds  at  vol.  i.  p.  272.     The  words  stand  thus ; 

lori  bi  Kara  rffp  Sxpav  ip  SuccXlp  ttjv  rerpafififyrjp  en\  Aifiwjs  ko\  Nrfrov, 
teakovfitmjv  bi  TLaxypop,  Mcrwj  troXtc*  olKowri  bi  Alftves  ip  avrjj  kcI  *oiWe?. 
rewrote  rots  iv  Morvtj  fiapftapoif  'AKpayavrivoi  fcaraardyrcr  is  fraXepo*  icai 
\uav  re  km  \d<f>vpa  an  avr&p  \a&6vr*s  aviBarap  rovs  iraibas  is  *0\vpwi<nr 
rovp  \cIXkovs,  nporeipopras  re  ras  bt£ias  koi  efcao-fteVovf  €V\ofi€voi£  ry  &f , 
Ktivrm  b*  cVl  tov  retgow  ovtch  ttjs  " AXrew  KaXdpibos  be  thai  a<f>as  epya 
iym  re  etxafoi',  Kai  is  avrovs  Kara  ra  avrb  e^ev  6  \6yos. 

(Immediately  on  this  follows  the  list  of  the  nations  of  Sicily,  to 
which  I  have  often  referred,  as  vol.  i.  p.  477.) 

Here,  it  will  he  at  once  seen,  is  an  astounding  geographical 
confusion.  Pausanias  must  have  somehow  mixed  up  Motya  aud 
Motyca.  Motya,  I  need  not  say,  is  far  away  from  Pachynos. 
Motyca  too  is  not  very  near  to  Pachynos,  and  it  was  not  inhabited 
by  Libyans  and  Phoenicians.  Still  it  is  much  nearer  to  Pachynos 
than  Motya  is.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  blunder  of  Pausanias 
is  simply  in  his  geography.  As  one  Sicilian  tyrant  is  always  as 
good  as  another,  the  same  rule  may  apply  to  those  Sicilian  pro- 
montories which  are  so  much  less  real  than  the  tyrants.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Pausanias  is  talking  of  Motya,  and  that  we  may  trust 
him  as  having  read  an  inscription  which  spoke  of  Motya.  That  is 
to  say,  the  offerings  of  which  he  speaks  were  made  by  Akragas 
after  a  victory  over  Motya.  And,  if  the  war  was  waged  in 
company  with  any  Greek  ally,  that  ally  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  Selinous.  This  would  fall  in  with  the  view  of  Schubring  and 
Holm.  Holm  remarks  (p.  431),  "Sonst  wollte  man  statt  AiX.  viel- 
mehr  SeXtpowWotr  lesen ;  aber  das  Mazaragebiet  war  eher  zwischen 
Selinus  und  Motye  als  zwischen  Selinus  und  Segesta  streitig." 
The  date  of  the  artist  Kalamis  (see  Diet.  Biog.,  Calamis)  agrees 
with  the  date  in  Diodoros.  He  was  at  work  at  least  from  about 
B.C.  466  (as  the  artist  employed  by  Deinomenes,  see  above,  p.  303  ; 
Paus.  vi.  12.  1 )  till  after  429  (after  the  plague  at  Athens,  Paus.  i. 
3.  3).  One  really  need  not  discuss  another  view  spoken  of  by 
Holm,  that  this  war  between  Akragas  and  Motya  means  the  great 
war  of  Himera. 

This  victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya  has  been  thought  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  coins.  Motya  (see  Head,  138) 
adopted  the  coinage  of  the  victorious  city.     The  pieces  appear  in 
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Coins  of  Sicily,  243.  There  is  the  Akragantine  eagle  on  one  side, 
the  Akragantine  crab  on  the  other,  and  the  name  Motya  in 
Phoenician  letters.  Here  is  undoubted  imitation  of  an  Akra- 
gantine type  on  the  part  of  Motya.  Only  does  this  prove  more 
than  imitation?  The  vanquished  would  have  no  special  call  to 
imitate  the  coinage  of  the  victors,  unless  victory  went  the  length 
of  making  Motya  a  dependency  of  Akragas,  forced  to  accept  an 
Akragantine  coinage.  This  is  too  much  to  accept  without  some 
further  evidence.  Indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  argue  the  other 
way,  that  the  imitation  of  Akragantine  coins  by  Motya  implied 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  cities. 

Thus  far  Selinous  has  been  brought  into  the  matter  only  on  the 
strength  of  Grote's  conjecture.  But,  since  Grote  wrote,  since 
Holm  wrote,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  best  of  all  evidence  that 
about  this  time  Selinous  had  a  war  with  some  people,  which  war 
led  to  a  Selinuntine  victory  and  to  a  peace.  Unluckily  the  name 
of  the  people  is  not  preserved.  This  is  the  inscription  found  in 
1 87 1  in  one  of  the  eastern  temples  of  Selinous,  that  called  the 
temple  of  Apoll6n.  It  is  printed  in  facsimile  by  Benndorf,  27, 
and  iu  ordinary  letters  in  Hicks'  Greek  Inscriptions,  30.  The 
part  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs  thus : 

[AI]A  TOS  0EO2  TO[2]AE  NIKONTI  TOI  2EAINON[TIOI] 
[AI]A  TON  AIA  NIKOME2  KAI  AIA  TON  *OBON 
A[IA]  HERAKAEA  KAI  AI  AIIOAAONA  KAI  AIA  n[02] 
E[IAA]NA  KAI  AIA  TVNAARIAA2  KAI  AI  A8[A] 
NAAN  KAI  AIA  MAA040RON  KAI  AIA  IIA2I[K] 
BA[T]EIAN  KAI  AI[A  T]02  AAAOS  6EOS  [A]IA  A[E]AIA 
MAAIZT[A]  *IAI[A2]  AE  rENOMENA2  *.t.A. 

(Of  these  gods  the  most  interesting  locally  is  DGmStdr  M<iko<f>6pos. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  127.)  The  Selinuntines  go  on  to  make  their  offerings 
to  the  great  sum  of  sixty  talents  of  gold. 

The  writing,  says  Mr.  Hicks,  is  not  later  than  B.C.  450.  So 
the  date  suits  very  well.  Benndorf  argues  at  some  length  that  the 
enemy  must  have  been  Segesta,  and  accepts  Grote's  suggestion  of 
SfXtfowrtW  for  Ai\t//3<uW. 

This  inscription,  though  not  perfect,  can  be  made  out  without 
difficulty  even  by  those  who  are  not  special  experts.  The  Athenian 
inscription,  printed  by  Ebhler  (Mittheilungen  des  deutschen 
archaologischen  Institutes  in  Athen,  1879,  p.  3°)'  an^  a8a*n  ^v 
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Hans  Droysen  (Athen  und  der  Westen  vor  der  Sicilischer  Expedi- 
tion, Berlin,  1882),  is  much  harder.  The  letters  actually  abiding 
seem  to  stand  thus ; 

ETE35TAI 
IKINOAn 

TEXBOAEI 

MATETEAP 

KTAIOI2EI 

TAnPOSAB 

OAE2ANAT 
IIEPIH 

Kohler  reads  this  thus  in  ordinary  spelling  (I  keep  the  uncial 
character  for  the  words  and  parts  of  words  actually  in  being)  ; 

Toff  rap'  ETEXTAIqjv  vpla&toi 
ylKDXOvkll 

tto£*v  TlfBOvA^  ical  rf  817/iy 

.  .  .  rif  faptrrfotvc  .  .  .  l7/>a/xMATETEAP 

'AAiKTAIOISEirt 

TAnPOSAe^vaiow 

rbv  ypapiiarta  rrjs  &Ov  ASSAM  AT  pfycu 

nEPIHaAiiKvaW. 

Here  one  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  'Eyc<rrmo(  in  the  first  line. 
The  is  in  the  fourth  line  is  the  end  of  the  name  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  fifth,  as  Kohler  says,  Kvalois  must  be  the  name  of  some 
people  not  very  far  off  from  Segesta,  and  the  'AAucvmoi  (though 
he  oddly  calls  them  "  eine  Stadt  der  Sikaner  oder  Sikider ")  are 
the  only  people  that  will  fit.  And  in  the  last  line  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  IIEPI  H  .  .  was  the  beginning  of  HEPI  HAAIKYAION. 
We  have  not  the  name  of  the  archon  for  certain;  but  Kohler 
suspects  that  AP  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  is  API2TON,  the 
archon  of  B.C.  454,  a  date  which  agrees  with  the  writing.  Kohler 
wishes  to  substitute  for  AtXv/SmW  in  the  passage  of  Diodoros,  not 
ScXtvovirtW  but  'AXiKva/otr ;  and  in  the  uncial  letters  the  change 
certainly  seems  less  violent.  He  sees  in  the  story  a  movement 
of  Sikans  at  Halikyai  against  Segesta,  which  he  connects  with  the 
movement  of  Ducetius  against  the  Greeks  ("  der  Erhebung  der 
alteinheimischen  Bevolkerung  Siciliens  gegen  die  fremden  Colo- 
nieen").     To  the  obvious   answer  that  the  Segestans  were   not 
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Greek  s,  he  makes  the  rejoinder  that  there  was  said  to  be  a 
Phokian  or  Thessalian  element  among  them.     See  vol.  i.  p.  542. 

Hans  Droysen,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  to  the  filling  up,  on 
purely  technical  grounds  of  "epigraphy,"  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  the  like,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  judge  in  one's  library.  The 
point  which  is  of  historical  importance  is  that  he  rejects  the 
reading  en-l  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  and  wishes  to  read 

'AAiKTAIOISEfrcu  £t/ft/4ax<aK. 

This  is  startling,  as  it  would  turn  the  whole  thing  round,  and 
make  the  men  of  Halikyai  allies  of  Athens.  But  Droysen  does 
not  (pp.  21,  57)  give  us  any  explanation.  Are  we  to  suppose  an 
alliance  between  Athens,  Segesta,  and  Halikyai  ?  Such  an  alliance 
is  conceivable,  if  Selinous  were  the  enemy.  The  Sikan  city  might 
have  complaints  against  its  Greek  neighbour  as  well  as  the  Ely- 
mian.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  so  fragmentary  a  document, 
the  position  in  the  decree  is  rather  that  in  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  the  enemy  of  Segesta.  In  any  case  it  must  surely  be 
Segesta  which  made  the  application  to  Athens. 

Now  what  comes  of  this  singularly  piecemeal  collection  of 
notices  ?  All  of  them  clearly  refer  to  something  which  happened 
in  western  Sicily  about  the  very  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.c. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  all  should  refer  to  the  same  thing. 
Yet  it  is  most  likely  that,  if  several  different  things  are  referred 
to,  they  stood  in  some  kind  of  relation  to  one  another.  Our 
statements  stand  as  follows. 

1 .  Diod6ros,  if  we  accept  his  text,  asserts  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Lilybaion,  by  which  last  we  must  understand  Motya. 

2.  Pausanias  asserts  a  war  between  Akragas  and  Motya,  and  a 
victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya.  He  quotes  no  narrative ;  but  he 
must  have  read  the  inscription,  and  his  account  reads  as  if  he 
had  compared  the  inscription  with  some  narrative. 

3.  The  Selinuntine  inscription  proves  a  victory  of  Selinous  over 
some  enemy,  but  we  are  left  to  guess  over  what  enemy. 

4.  The  Athenian  inscription  proves  dealings  between  Athens 
and  Segesta,  which  dealings  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  a  Segesta n 
embassy.  It  proves  that  those  dealings  had  some  relation  to  some 
other  city,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  Halikyai. 

It  seems  quite  impossible,  without  indulging  in  the  most 
arbitrary  guesses,  to   make   these   four    statements  refer  to  one 
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event.  The  inscriptions  prove  what  they  do  prove  without  doubt ; 
but  they  prove,  especially  the  very  fragmentary  Athenian  one,  less 
than  we  could  wish.  Diodoros  was  apt  to  make  confusions,  and 
Pausanias  made  them  sometimes;  and  it  is  to  my  mind  more 
critical  to  suppose  such  confusion  in  either  of  them  than  to  go 
altering  their  texts  out  of  our  own  heads.  Diodoros  is  very  likely 
to  have  written  one  name  for  another ;  he  is  specially  likely  to 
have  written  Lilybaion  for  Motya.  Pausanias  blundered  grievously 
as  to  the  geography  of  Motya ;  but  the  offerings  which  he  saw  at 
Olympia  must  surely  have  had  inscriptions  in  which  the  words 
Akragas  and  Motya  occurred.  There  is  therefore  strong  evidence 
for  a  victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya.  But  a  victory  of  Akragas 
over  Motya  almost  necessarily  implies  an  alliance  between  Akragas 
and  Selinous,  and  a  victory  of  Selinous  over  somebody  is  proved 
by  the  Selinuntine  inscription.  We  are  therefore  brought  very 
near  to  a  joint  victory  of  Akragas  and  Selinous  over  Motya. 

In  this  line  of  reasoning  we  have  not  a  word  about  Segesta. 
But  the  Athenian  inscription  sets  before  us,  we  may  safely  say,  the 
Segestans  as  asking  help  at  Athens  against  some  people,  and  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  that  people  were  those  of  Halikyai.  A  war 
between  Akragas  and  Motya  and  a  war  between  Segesta  and 
Halikyai,  if  they  were  going  on  at  the  same  time,  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  stood  in  some  relation  to  one  another.  They  would, 
so  to  speak,  have  crossed  each  other's  path.  If  the  two  statements 
are  parts  of  the  same  story,  the  most  natural  grouping  of  belli- 
gerents would  be  to  put  the  Sikan  town  along  with  the  two  Greek 
towns  and  the  Elymians  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other  side.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  two  such  wars  might  happen,  not  at  the 
same  moment,  but  within  a  few  years,  without  any  reference  to 
one  another. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  accept,  partly  as  certain,  partly  as  highly 
probable,  a  war  of  Akragas  and  Selinous  against  Motya  and  a  war 
of  Halikyai  against  Segesta.  But  we  need  not  decide  whether  the 
two  had  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, whether  anything  can  be  made  out  of  the  account  in  Diodoros. 
Can  the  fact  stated  in  his  text  as  it  stands,  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Lilybaion,  understanding  Motya  by  Lilybaion,  be  made  to 
agree  with  any  of  the  more  trustworthy  statements  ?  Or  are  we 
justified  in  the  hazardous  task  of  trying  to  improve  his  text  ? 
A  war  of  Motya  and  Halikyai  against  Segesta  is  possible,  but  it 
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is  not  at  all  likely.  A  war  between  Segesta  and  any  Carthaginian 
dependency  is  unlikely  in  itself.  And  moreover,  if  Motya  and 
Hal  iky ai  were  joined  against  Segesta,  Motya  rather  than  Halikyai 
would  have  had  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Athenian  inscrip- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Kohler's  conjecture  of  'AXucvaiots  for  AiXu- 
fiaiois  in  the  text  of  Diodoros  seems  less  violent  than  Grote's  sug- 
gestion— if  Grote  meant  it  as  a  correction  of  the  text — of  2cAm*ow- 
riois  for  AiXvftaiois.  An  unfamiliar  name  like  that  of  Halikyai  was 
far  mote  likely  to  be  changed  by  a  copyist  than  a  well-known  name 
like  Selinous.  The  conjecture  of  ScXutn/irtot?  is  in  fact  suggested 
only  by  the  mention  of  warfare  for  the  lands  on  the  Mazaros,  so 
like  the  later  warfare  between  Selinous  and  Segesta.  But  it  is 
not  distinctly  said  that  this  later  warfare  was  on  the  Mazaros, 
and  in  the  shifting  of  boundaries  the  same  lands  might,  as  Holm 
suggests,  be  at  different  times  disputed  between  different  pairs  of 
claimants.  Segesta,  Selinous,  and  Motya  might  easily  have  claims 
near  one  another  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Mazaros.  On  the 
whole,  I  must  leave  the  passage  of  Diodoros  uncertain,  with  a 
slight  inclination,  if  we  are  to  take  to  the  dangerous  game  of 
guessing  in  any  shape,  to  the  emendation  of  Kohler. 

One  small  comfort  there  is  in  one  case.  If  Halikyai  was  at 
war  with  Segesta,  it  can  hardly  have  been  Elymian.  (See  vol.  i. 
pp.  1 20,  i2i,  522.)  But  if  we  are  to  read,  with  Droysen,  £vp- 
fmxiav  rfvai  in  the  Attic  document,  things  are  made  worse. 

As  often,  we  cannot  learn  everything ;  but  we  can  learn  some 
things.  And  we  learn  something  about  greater  powers,  not  only 
than  Halikyai,  but  even  than  Akragas.  We  see  with  certainty 
that  Athens  was  thought  likely  to  be  inclined  to  action  in  Sicily 
twenty  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  And  we  see  the 
very  highest  likelihood  that  a  Greek  city  won  a  victory  over  a 
Carthaginian  dependency  without  Carthage  taking  any  action  in 
the  matter.  Whatever  we  make  of  anything  else,  these  points 
really  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
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NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  342. 

Empedokl£s  and  his  Refobms. 

Our  chief  source  for  the  acts  of  EmpedoklGs  is  his  Life  by  Dio- 
genes Laertios.  This  is  of  course  put  together  from  all  manner 
of  quarters,  and  contains  notices  of  every  degree  of  value  and 
worthlessness.  But  it  is  greatly  to  the  biographer  s  credit  that  he 
has  given  a  real,  and  fairly  intelligent,  account  of  the  political 
side  of  a  man  who  had  become  legendary.  In  this  he  stands  in 
honourable  contrast  both  to  the  mass  of  the  ancient  collectors  and 
to  some  modern  writers.  Aulus  Gellius,  Julius  Pollux,  John  of 
Stoboi,  and  such  like,  have  something  to  say  about  Empedoklfcs, 
but  nothing  in  his  character  as  political  reformer.  Neither  has 
Hesychios  of  Milltos,  nor  yet  Souidas  who  copies  his  article, 
either  there  or  under  "Airvovr,  where  he  also  speaks  of  Empe- 
doklgs.  So  in  the  article  Empedocles  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy—one which  does  not  bear  the  signature  E.  H.  B. — there 
is  not  a  word  about  the  political  side  of  the  sage.  Whoever  it- 
was  that  wrote  about  him  in  the  old  French  Dictionary  of  Moreri 
knew  better. 

Diogenes  and  H&sychios  give  us  a  choice  of  several  fathers  for 
Empedoklgs.  But  the  best  account  makes  him  the  son  of  Meton 
and  grandson  of  an  elder  Empedokl^s.  For  this  Diogenes  quotes 
Hippobotos,  Hermippos  (of  Smyrna),  He'rakleide's,  Eratosthenes, 
Aristotle,  Timaios  (in  his  fifteenth  book),  and  the  iambic  chronicle 
of  Apollodoros  ;  \afi7rpa9  Ijv  oiKtae  ImroTpoQrjK&ros  rov  iramrov.  The 
Olympic  victory  won  with  the  single  horse  (kcAi/ti)  happened  in 
the  seventy-first  Olympiad,  B.C.  496,  that  is,  before  the  tyranny 
of  Ther6n  began.  Satyros  gave  him  a  father  Exainetos  and  a  son 
of  the  same  name,  of  whom  the  latter  won  a  victory  in  wrestling 
in  the  same  Olympiad  in  which  Empedokl6s — here  the  sage  him- 
self— won  in  the  horse-race.  This  is  late  confusion.  Empedokl&s 
cannot  have  been  winning  victories  in  B.C.  496.  He  was  most 
likely  born  about  B.C.  484.  The  time  of  his  death  seems  well 
ascertained  by  a  very  curious  argument.  Diogends  (c.  51)  quotes 
the  iambics  of  Apolloddros ; 

ol  8*  IffTopowrts  &s  v«p*vyws  cXko$cv 
els  t&s  ^XvpaKovaas  fitr   ttctlvow  twoXtfM 
vp6s  robs  'ABrpalovs  .  .  .  &yvo*(w 
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rcAc&f  Ipol  foKowrv  1j  yap  ovKtr'  1)y 
1j  warrtXan  {nrtpy*yrjpajca>s}  trtp 

OV   (fXUVfTCU. 

But,  as  Holm  says,  much  to  the  point,  the  chronological  objection 
applies  only  to  the  great  Athenian  expedition.  The  action  of  Empe- 
dokles  doubtless  happened  at  some  of  the  earlier  times  of  Athenian 
intermeddling,  those  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Gela  in  424. 
A  life  of  sixty  years  only— others  gave  him  seventy-seven  and  even 
no — witnessed  by  Aristotle  and  H6rakleid&  (Diog.  L.  viii.  1,  n), 
would  carry  back  his  birth  to  a  time  later  than  his  grandfather's 
victory.  Timaios  and  others,  quoted  by  Diogen6s  (viii.  10,  n), 
distinctly  asserted  that  Empedokl&s  went  to  Peloponn&sos  and 
died  there.  The  tomb  at  Megara  seems  to  come  only  from  Favo- 
rinus  in  Hadrian's  day;  but  it  falls  in  with  tbe  notice  of  Timaios. 
But  there  seems  a  chance  that  Favorinus  copied  from  some  one 
who  knew  better,  and  that  he  was  himself  thinking  of  the  Sicilian 
Megara.     For  he  says  ; 

vortpov  8e  did  nva  navrjyvptv  iropcvSptvov  c*r*  dpA^rjs  w?  tit  MfcrcrrjvTjv 
narttv  Kai  t6v  prjpbv  fcXdorai*  vooTjo-avra  £*  €K  tovtov  TcXevTijcrai  *tG>v  inra 
Kai  ffttoo/jLTjicovTa*  € iwi4  tf  avrov  icat  rdcfrov  €v  Mtyapois. 

Timaios  did  not  know  where  his  tomb  was.  This  notice  seems 
unconsciously  to  supply  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  at 
the  Nisaian  Megara  that  a  tyrant  of  Akragas  had  been  tried  and 
put  to  death  (see  p.  298).  Empedoklgs  would  doubtless  be  wel- 
come there. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  another  statement  quoted 
by  Apollodoros  from  Glaukos  of  Rhggion,  which  makes  Met6n 
the   father  of  Empedokl&s   settle  at  Thourioi  on  its   foundation 

in  443; 

?jv  p\v  Mirowos  vl6s,  tls  8i  Oovpt'ovs 
ahrbv  vtwarl  iravrfXws  tieruipivotn 
6  Tkavxos  tk$€iv  <pT)<rlv. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement  in  Diogenes  (n) 
from  Neanth^s  of  Kyzikos  about  the  political  action  of  Met6n ; 

'NedvBrjs  .  .  .  <f>r)ar\  Mcrcwo?  rcXcvr^cavror  rvpawidos  apxh*  djroa^vtadai* 
tlra  rbv  *EpntboKkta  rrtiaai  row  *  AKpayavrivovs  iravcracrOai  p*v  t&v  <rra- 
<T«»r,  l{T6n\ra  dc  itoXitixJjv  aor*cIp. 

(One  might  have  looked  for  the  word  larjyopla  rather  than  lo-Arijs.) 
This  cannot  mean  that  Meton  died  before  the  rise  of  Th£ron  in 
488.     We  have  therefore  to  suppose  candidates  fo*  the  tyranny  at 
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Akragas  answering  to  Tyndari6n  and  perhaps  others  at  Syracuse 
(see  pp.  330-3  32).  Whether  they  were  a  lingering  Emmenid  faction 
we  cannot  tell. 

One  would  like  further  to  know  the  date  of  EmpedokleV  refusal 
of  kingship  or  tyranny;  but  grave  authority  is  cited  for  it  by 
Diogends  (viii.  2.  9); 

<Ptj<tI  &  avrbu  kcl\  'Apurrorfkrjs  IkrvBtpop  yeyovtvai  kcu  irdarjs  apfflf 
dXXorptop,  ei  ye  ttjv  /3aortXccay  avry  MofUmfv  jrapjjrf}(TaTO,  Ka6dn*p  XavOos 
cV  roig  jr€p\  ovtov  Acyci. 

Timaios  told  the  same  story  as  witnessing  8t)^otuc6v  dpai  rbv  ftvbpa. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  Aristotle's  words  imply  that  he 
refused  all  ordinary  magistracies. 

The  strange  story  from  Timaios  about  the  feast  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  host  and  the  king  of  the  feast  must  stand  or  fall  as  any 
one  thinks  good.  As  for  the  constitutional  changes  made  by  Em- 
pedokl&s,  Diogenes  (viii.  2.  9)  does  not  distinctly  quote  any  one 
for  the  action  of  Empedokles  about  the  Senate.  He  says,  in  his 
own  name ; 

wrrtpov  6  'EfurcdoicX^  Kal  t6  tS>v  giXtW  aBpotapa  kotc\v<t€  <rvp*crra>s 
errl  enj  rpla,  &otc  ov  pdpov  Ijv  t$>p  wAoi/ctiW,  &k\h  kq\  t&p  rb  brjporiidi 
<f>povovvToav. 

This  is  the  whole  account,  and  the  meaning  is  far  from  clear. 
The  word  ciOpoia-fia  (though  it  has  also  a  philosophical  meaning)  has 
an  ancient  sound,  and  it  agrees  with  some  things  in  the  language  of 
the  document  referred  to  in  the  text.  This  is  the  inscription  549 1  in 
Boeckh  (iii.  593).  It  belongs  to  a  time  when  embassies  were  sent 
to  Rome,  but  surely  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  date  suggested  by 
Boeckh,  B.C.  210.  The  formal  heading  runs,  eVl  UpoOvrq  Nv/^o- 
dctpov  tov  4>tAo>wf,  napanpoora^rova-as]  rar  fHovkas,  irpocdpcvoxxras  ra£ 
<f>v\&s  t$>p  'YAXcW,  npoayopovvros  AiokKcos  tov  AtoxXeo?,  ypapfUtrtvoPTOS 
*Adpavla>Pos  'AXe^avdpov,  dklaapa  €KTos  diprjvov,  Kapv€iov  etfjicoPTOs  wdrra. 
The  decree  itself  begins  ?&>£€  r$  &kia  *a6a  kcu  t§  ovyKkrjTy.  The  older 
name  fhvkd  is  used  in  the  most  formal  part,  the  preamble,  the  later 
avyKXrjTos  in  the  body  of  the  decree.  But  we  get  &kia  for  the  as- 
sembly, and  dXt'aorpa  (like  ddpoiorpa)  for  a  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  action  of  the  Senate  as  proposing  the  name.  Boeckh 
sends  us  to  the  seemingly  contemporary  inscription  (5752,  iii.  672) 
from  Melit6,  an  island  whose  newly  learned  Greek  is  naturally 
more  polite  than  that  of  Akragas,  for  the  form  *8o£e  tJ  avyKkrjry 
kcu  ry  typy. 
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An  instance  of  the  Senate  of  a  thousand  is  to  be  found  at 
Rh&gion  before  the  tyranny  of  Anaxilas ;  see  above,  p.  489. 
But  that  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly  oligarchic  body.  The 
reforms  of  Empedokl&s  seem  rather  to  answer  to  the  changes  at 
Taras  from  less  to  more  advanced  democracy  (see  p.  255).  At 
least  Diodoros,  though  one  does  not  expect  him  to  be  very  ac- 
curate in  such  matters,  speaks  (see  p.  298,  note  4)  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Akragas  as  democratic  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Thrasydaios. 

As  for  the  teachers  of  EmpedoklSs  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  2), 
Neanthe's  made  him  hear  Parmeniiles;  Theophrastos  made  him 
hear  XenophanGs;  Timaios  made  him  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras 
himself,  which  is  doubtless  a  careless  confusion  with  his  grand- 
father. It  seems  to  be  only  in  this  story  that  he  was  said  to  be 
KarayvaxrOth  «rl  XoyoKkowiqi  by  the  Pythagorean  brethren.  We  are 
perhaps  more  concerned  with  the  report  of  Apollodoros,  which 
made  Gorgias  the  pupil  of  EmpedoklSs,  than  with  any  of  his 
masters,  though  the  mention  of  Xenophanes  awakens  some  little 
interest.  It  seems  to  carry  the  young  democrat  of  Akragas  to 
the  court  of  Hieron.  ParmenidSs  does  not  touch  us  in  Sicily,  but 
Souidas  has  preserved  an  ugly  scandal  as  to  his  relations  with  Em- 
pedokl&s,  just  as  we  read  of  Empedokl6s  himself  and  the  Pausanias 
who  figures  in  the  story  (Diog.  viii.  4 ;  fy  8*  6  Uava-avias,  &e  iprjtruf 
*A/noTur7roff  kcu  Sdrvpof,  €pa>fi€vos  avrov).  In  the  state  of  morals  in 
which  iEschylus  could  turn  the  Homeric  story  into  the  Mvp/mMi*? 
and  the  'AxiAXtW  'Epaora/,  we  must  expect  this  kind  of  misrepre- 
sentation or  misunderstanding. 

If  any  one  cares  to  go  minutely  into  the  miraculous  part  of 
EmpedokleV  story,  he  should  look  to  the  examination  of  the  whole 
matter  in  Bishop  Stubbs*  Preface  to  the  Inventio  Sanctse  Crucis 
Walthamensis.  The  rules  and  distinctions  which  are  there  laid  down 
apply  just  as  much  to  a  miracle  of  Empedoklds  as  to  a  miracle  of 
Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  story  of  EmpedokleV  wonderful 
end  we  may  put  aside  as  simple  fiction,  seeing  we  happily  know 
how  he  really  died.  The  original  relation  of  the  assumption  of 
Empedoklds  appears  in  two  shapes  in  his  Biographer  (viii.  2.  11). 
In  both  the  death  of  the  sage  follows  on  the  recovery  of  Pantheia. 
In  the  story  of  Hermippos  she  is  simply  healed  by  Empedokles 
when  she  was  despaired  of  by  other  physicians  ^Epptinros  8i  foai 
Udvdfidp    Tiva   'AicpayamiVTjv  anrjXirKTfifprjv   xmb    t&v    Xarp&v  Otpanevcrai 
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avrov,  Ka\  du\  tovto  ttjv  Bvaiav  tVtrcXeii',  tovs  Sc  KkrjBivras  cwai  irpbs  tovs 
dyboriKovra.  He  apparently  agreed  with  H&rakleid&s  as  to  the  fur- 
ther details  which  Diogenes  quotes  from  him.  But  there  was  this 
great  difference,  that  H£rakleid£s  declared  that  Pantheia  was 
actually  raised  from  the  dead  after  thirty  days  (viii.  2.  6  ;  t^v 
yovv  anvovv  6  'HpaKkcLbijs  <Prja\  toiovtov  rt  cu/at,  as  rpiaKovra  rjpcpas 
(rvvrrjptiu  arrvovv  koi  ao~(f)VKTov  t6  ora>/za,  oBtv  koi  cure?  avrbv  Kai  larpbv 
Kai  uavrw,  lb.  1 1 ;  'HpaKkttirjs  pev  yap  rb  irtpX  rrjt  Snvov  dirjyrjcrdptvos, 
a>ff  ifio^dcBrf  *Ep,7r*8oKhr)s  dnooTclXas  ttjv  vcupav  {Sway).  The  feast  was 
held  on  the  lands  of  Peisianax,  and  Pausanias  was  there.  To  this 
Timaios  objected  that  Peisianax  was  a  Syracusan  and  had  no  land 
at  Akragas.  This  suggests  that  there  was  a  version  in  which  the 
last  days  of  the  banished  man — whose  banishment  is  quite  for- 
gotten in  these  stories — were  placed  at  Syracuse. 

The  story  about  his  plunging  into  JEtna,  with  the  further  tale 
of  the  shoe,  was  recorded  by  Hippobotos,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  denied  by  Pausanias.  It  comes  (Diog.  viii.  2. 1 1)  as  the  wind- 
up  of  the  story  of  the  feast,  instead  of  the  real  assumption  which 
was  recorded  by  Hermippos  and  Herakleidgs  ; 

'imrdfOoros  hi  (pfjo-tv  i^avaarrdvra  avrbv  o>bevK€vai  a>s  tiri  rfjv  Aitvtjv, 
€ira  irapayevdptvov  cVi  tovs  Kparrjpas  rov  nvpbs  wakecrSai  Kai  dfavio-Brjvai, 
(Oovkopcvov  tt/v  nep\  avrov  (prjprjv  /3f/3aiaxrcu  o>?  yeySvot  Btbs,  varepov  de 
yvao~Br}vai  dvappnricrO*i<Tr)s  avrov  puis  r&v  Kprjmbmv'  \aXKas  yap  tiBurro 
imobtiaOaC  irpbs  rovff  6  TJavaavias  dvTeXey€. 

This  denial  of  Pausanias  looks  as  if  the  story  got  about  early. 
It  is  added  that  Aiobaapos  6  *E(p€crios  ntpl  \vafcipAvhpov  ypd(fx$>v  (prjatv 
on  rovrov  c(rjkd>Kcif  rpayacbv  octkcov  Tv\f>ov  Kai  o-cpvqv  dvaXa$a>v  (o-Bfjra. 

It  does  not  however  appear  that  Anaximandros  threw  himself  into 
any  volcano. 


NOTE  XXXIV.   p.  356. 

The  Rise  op  Ducetius. 

There  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  question  that  Ducetius  first 
founded  a  city  on  the  hill,  and  then  came  down  to  Palica  in  the 
plain.  And  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  which  he  founded 
on  the  hill  is  that  which  appears  in- later  history  as  Menaenum, 
and  is  now  called  Mineo.     It  is  not  quite  so  clear  whether  the 
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city  on  the  hill  is  the  same  as  his  supposed  birth-place.  And 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  name.  The  two 
passages  in  Diodoros  are  xi.  78  and  88.  The  first  records  the 
foundation  of  the  city  on  the  hill,  the  second  the  removal  to  the 
plain.  Ducetius  had  been  already  mentioned  in  xi.  76  as  having 
had  a  share  in  driving  the  Hieronian  settlers  from  KatanG.  The 
first  passage  runs  thus,  under  the  year  459 ; 

apa  dc  tovtois  Trparropivoii  Kara  rfjv  SiKcAtav  Aovkctios  6  rS>v  StxcXow 
&a<ri\(vs  &>v,  toPOfMOfitvos  to  yevue,  la-xytmv  dc  kqt  ckcivovs  tovs  xP°V0V*i 
Mtvatvov  yxv  tt6\iv  (tcriae  Koi  rqv  avviyyvs  x^P09  TO*s  tarouuo'Buo'i 
dit/icpurf. 

There  seems  no  various  reading  of  the  name  except  McWop. 

In  the  other  place,  xi.  88,  we  read  under  the  year  453  ; 

napa  rov  koivov  r£>v  2iKeX(ov  d6poi<ras  dvvapw  a£i6\oyoi>,  ras  fiiv  Near, 
rjrie  rjv  avrov  irarpcr,  peTtpicurev  cle  t6  irtblov^  kcll  nKrjaiov  rov  rtpAvov? 
tS>v  6vofia(ofA€vaiv  UaXiKwv  cktmtc  ttoXiu  d£i6\oyou,  fjp  an6  raw  TTpoeipr]- 
piv&v  6tS>v  cM/xafc  Hakucrjv. 

For  Neaff  some  seem  to  read  N<W.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  has, 
under  Wltval  (the  manuscript  reading  seems  to  be  McVda* ;  but  one 
is  inclined  with  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  364,  to  think  that  that  must  be 
a  mistake),  ttoXis  StircXuir  eyyvs  UrikUow.  Under  UaXucr),  iroXis 
2ik«X«z9,  he  has  the  description  of  the  Lake  of  the  Palici  referred  to 
in  vol.  i.  p.  536.  His  only  Neat  is  an  island  near  L&nnos ;  but 
he  has  a  Noar  tt6Xis  2i*cXc'a?.     So  Souidas. 

Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  12)  reckons  McVoi  or  MeW  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sicily. 

There  is  also  Nopac,  the  place  of  Ducetius'  defeat.  See  p.  371. 
In  Silius,  xiv.  266,  the  reading  seems  really  to  be  "  Nemseis," 
which  has  been  improved  into  "Nomseis,"  also  into  "Menseis." 
So  from  Cluver  onwards  it  has  been  usual  to  improve  the  N«ay 
of  Diod.  xiv.  88  into  McW. 

The  question  seems  to  me  to  come  to  this.  Are  the  McVauw 
which  Ducetius  founded,  and  the  N«u,  or  whatever  else  we  choose 
to  call  it,  which  is  called  his  narpU  and  from  which  he  went  down 
into  the  plain,  one  place  or  two  1  Strictly  speaking,  as  Holm  says, 
a  man  cannot  be  said  to  found  his  own  birth-place.  But  he  may 
so  enlarge  and  strengthen  it  as  to  be  practically  its  founder,  and 
to  be  spoken  of  as  such.  Or  again,  though  irarpU  strictly  means 
the  place  of  a  man's  birth,  it  would  be  no  very  great  licence  to 
apply  it  to  a  place  where  he  dwelled   ^a   ci^en  or   as  prince. 

0  0  2 
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I  could  quite  believe  that  Diod6ros,  specially  if  lie  copied  the  two 
accounts  from  two  different  sources,  might  mean  the  same  place 
in  both  entries,  though  in  the  one  he  speaks  of  the  town  as 
founded  by  Ducetius,  while  in  the  other  he  calls  it  his  narpis. 
Only  he  uses  two  different  names,  McWray  and  N«u.  The  later 
existence  of  Menaenum  is  fully  proved  by  coins  (Coins  of  Sicily, 
97,  98  ;  Head,  132)  and  by  Cicero's  notice  of  the  "  Meneni,"  Verres, 
iii.  22,  43.  And  Mcwm*?  is  pretty  certainly  the  same  as  the 
Mivai  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Me'vat  or  Mcy&u  of  Stephen.  And  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  N«n  of  Diodoroe  is  the  same  as  the 
Ncfot  of  Stephen.  But  the  Neat  of  Diod6ros  evidently  stood,  no 
less  than  his  MeVatvoi/,  on  a  hill  near  the  Lake  of  the  Palici.  It 
therefore  can  hardly  be  the  place  (whatever  be  the  name)  spoken 
of  by  Silius.  For  that  appears  in  company  with  "Amastra," 
which  must  surely  be  a  form  of  Mytistratus  or  Am^stratus  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  144),  far  away  from  the  scene  of  Ducetius'  earlier 
exploits.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  name  Neat  may  be 
wrong,  and  that  Diodoros  in  xi.  88  meant  the  same  place  that  he 
meant  in  xi.  78.  It  is  equally  possible  that  Ducetius*  birth- 
place may  have  been  called  Neat  or  Ncfot,  and  that  it  stood 
on  some  other  hill,  say  that  of  Catalfaro,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  this  case  one  would  suppose  that  Neat  was  quite  forsaken  at 
the  foundation  of  Palica,  while  Menaenum  need  hot  have  been 
formally  or  physically  touched  in  any  way.  But  it  yielded  the 
first  place  to  Palica ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  Sikel  dominion 
and  the  centre  of  Sikel  nationality.  And  we  should  mark  that 
the  Syracusans  destroyed  Palica  (see  p.  386) ;  they  did  not  destroy 
Menaenum.  It  should  also  be  remembered-  that,  though  it  is  a  fair 
and  all  but  certain  inference  that  MeW  is  the  same  as  MeWvop, 
yet  we  do  not  get  the  name  MeW  in  the  history  of  Ducetius, 
except  as  an  arbitrary  correction  of  Neat. 

Of  the  general  historians  of  Greece,  Curtius  tells  us  nothing ; 
he  only  remarks  generally  on  Ducetius'  beginning  to  found  towns. 
Grote  (vii.  168)  fully  takes  in  the  religious  importance  of  the 
site,  and  seizes  the  admirable  analogy  of  Dardani6  and  Ilios 
in  II.  xx.  216.  Of  the  actual  migration  he  says  only;  "  He 
transferred  his  own  little  town  from  the  hill-top,  called  Menas, 
down  to  a  convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  near  to  the 
sacred  precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki."  This  leaves  out  the 
foundation  of  Menaenum.     Thirl  wall  (iii.  203)  best  grasps  the  whole 
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position.  He  distinguishes  the  foundation  Mensenum  from  the 
birth-place,  which  he  calls  "  Men®."  This  time  at  least  the  great 
master  of  our  youth  is  not  "  superseded/'  even  by  Grote,  much 
less  by  Curtius. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  no  need  to  bring  No/ia/,  the  place  of 
Ducetius'  defeat  in  Diod6ros,  xi.  91,  into  the  question  of  his 
foundations  at  all.  There  is  no  presumption  that  No/zm  is  the 
same  as  Ne'n*  or  as  Mivaipop.  Anyhow  it  cannot  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  place  mentioned  by  Silius.  It  cannot  be  anywhere 
near  Mistretta.  It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  Akragas,  Morgantina,  and  Syracuse. 

The  different  ways  in  which  Diodoros  speaks  of  Ducetius  are 
worth  notice.  When  he  is  first  mentioned  in  xi.  76,  he  is  6  t&p 
2«fXaJv  riy€fx<i>v.  This  is  when  he  helps  Syracuse  against  the  Hiero- 
nians.  When  Diodoros  comes  (xi.  78)  to  the  beginning  of  his 
wider  career,  he  comes  in  as  6  t£>p  SikcX&p  jSao-iXcvs  &v.  In  xi.  88 
we  seem  to  see  a  change  of  language  ; 

AoiKtTiot  6  t5>p  SmkXwi'  d<Prjyovfi€vos  rets  irSkas  drrcuras  ras  opotOvds 
ir'krjv  rrji  "Y(3\as  (Is  plap  icai  Kotvrjv  fjyay*  trwrtkfiap'  &paimK6s  be  &p, 
ptwepvp  o)p€y€To  irpaypdrtop^  ku\  napa  rov  koipov  to>p  2ikc\g>v  aBpoiaas 
bvvapiv  u£i6\oyov,  ras  pep  Near  .  .  .  percpKure,  k.t.X. 

In  c.  91,  when  he  goes  forth  against  iEtna,  he  is  6  rS>v  StKeXow 
e\ap  tt)v  Tfyepoviav.  In  xii.  8,  when  he  comes  back,  his  former 
position  is  described  as  bvpdarrjs  rS>v  2uteXa>i/.  When  he  dies  in 
xii.  29,  he  is  6  yeyop&s  t£>v  *2iKt\iK(ov  ir6Kea>p  rjyepcov. 

Here  he  is  only  once  called  &a<ri\evsy  that  is,  when  he  founds  his 
own  city  Mensenum.  In  xi.  88  the  language  is  distinctly  federal ; 
it  makes  us  long  to  know  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  ovpreKeia, 
the  Koivop  t&p  SuccX&i',  was  put  together.  Diodoros  must  have 
copied  some  one — may  one  whisper  Philistos? — who  understood 
such  matters.  On  the  whole  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Ducetius 
was  &a<ri\(vs  at  Menamum,  but  only  rjyepap  or  the  like  in  the 
federal  city  of  Palica.  So  a  King  of  the  Macedonians  came  to  be 
President  (fjyepwp,  Arrian,  i.  1)  of  an  Hellenic  confederacy;  so  a 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  be  Stadholder  of  Holland  and  other 
provinces.  In  this  view,  6  t£>p  2ik<\u>p  &a<ri\tvs  is  too  lofty  a  title 
for  the  prince  of  a  single  city  or  tribe  ;  but  it  is  only  from  Thucy- 
dides  (vii.  1)  that  we  can  look  for  such  accuracy  of  phrase  as  rap 
Tavrrj  2uce\S>v  ftaaLkevwp  tipg>p. 
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The  taking  of  Morgantia  or  Morgantina  comes  between  the 
foundation  of  Menamum  and  the  foundation  of  Palica  (Diod.  xi.  78) ; 
aTpartvaapafo?  it  cVi  TrcJXti'  a£i6\oyov  Mopyaprivav  ica\  x€lPci(r^fJL€VOS 
avTTfv  b6£av  dirrjvcyicaTO  napa  tols  6p.o(6vtcn.  I  suppose  it  i8  these  last 
words  which  made  Grote  (vii.  167)  speak  of  Morgantia  as  a 
"Grecian  town,"  and  Muess  (19)  as  "urbs  Graca."  Ducetius 
would  surely  win  credit  among  his  own  people  by  bringing  in, 
even  by  force,  a  Sikel  town  which  withstood  the  national  move- 
ment. Thirlwall  again  is  not  "  superseded."  "  He  afterwards 
made  himself  master  of  Morgantia,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  kindred 
tribe,  the  Morgetes."     See  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  491. 

Then  follows  the  union  of  all  the  Sikel  towns  except  the  (Gale- 
atic)  Hybla ;  then  comes  the  foundation  of  Palica.  It  is  after 
recording  its  foundation  that  Diodoros  gives  (c.  89)  the  account  of 
the  Palici  themselves  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  519.  He  notices  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  for 
however  short  a  time  (90) ; 

6  yap  AovK€Tiot  rfjv  TlaXiKtjv  Kriaas  ko\  ireptkafi&v  avr^u  a£ioXoy<p  t«'x«, 
KaTtKkfjpovxfj(r€  TTJP  Sp.opov  x&pav,  avv*Pi]  8c  rrfv  n6\tv  ra\m\v  dta  rr\v  rrjs 
X&pas  ap*TT)V  Kai  dia  t£  irkrjOos  rS>v  ol/ajropcav  ra^fiav  Xa/Sttv  at^rjaiv.  ov 
irokirv  dc  XP^P0V  evdaifiovrjcraaa  tcaT€(TKa<f>7)  Kai  toUpLfivtv  doitajros  pcxpi  rwv 
Kaff  Tjpdt  xp6vc*v'   n€Pl  &v  T&  KaTa  f**pos  a»aypatyop.*v  iv  rots  oUdois  xporotr. 

This  promise  ought  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  xii.  29,  where  he 
describes  the  action  of  the  Syracusans  after  the  death  of  Ducetius, 
Unluckily,  when  he  comes  to  the  ofcctoi  xjxJvoi,  he  tells  us  nothing 
about  Palica,  though  he  has  something  to  say  about  Trinakia. 

It  has  now  and  then  struck  me,  in  reading  his  account  of  these 
special  events  in  the  history  of  the  Sikel  people,  that  the  man  of 
Agyrium  did  sometimes  remember  his  own  nationality. 


NOTE  XXXV.  p.  378. 
The  Return  op  Ducetius. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Mitford  and  Holm  agreeing  in  opposition 
to  Grote,  the  German  writer  not  quoting  the  two  Englishmen. 

Mitford  (ch.  xiii.  §  1.  vol.  iv.  p.  11)  tells  the  story  of  the  return 
of  Ducetius  as  follows  ; 
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"  The  only  competitor  with  Syracuse  for  superiority  among  the 
Sicilian  towns  was  Agrigentum,  and  while  the  competition  remained, 
peace  could  not  easily  hold  between  them.  The  Syracusan  chiefs 
brought  back  Ducetius  from  Corinth,  apparently  to  make  him 
instrumental  to  their  own  views  for  advancing  the  power  of  their 
commonwealth.  They  permitted,  or  rather  encouraged,  him  to 
establish  a  colony  of  mixed  people,  Greeks  and  Sicels,  atCale  Acte, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  This  by  the  Agrigentines  was 
considered  as  a  measure  inimical  to  them ;  war  followed ;  the  Agri- 
gentines, defeated,  were  compelled  to  receive  terms  of  peace  from 
Syracuse,  and  thus  the  Syracusan  democracy  became  decidedly  the 
leading  power  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily/' 

For  this  Grote  (vii.  17*1)  rebukes  Mitfordwith  some  solemnity; 

"  The  statement  that  '  the  Syracusans  brought  back  Duketius, 
or  encouraged  him  to  come  back  or  to  found  the  colony  of  Kale" 
AkteV  is  a  complete  departure  from  Diodorus  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mitford  ;  who  transforms  a  breach  of  parole  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikel  lYrince  into  an  ambitious  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Syra- 
cusan democracy.  The  words  of  Diodorus,  the  only  authority  in 
the  case,  are  as  follows." 

He  then  quotes  the  passage  from  Diodoros  at  length. 

Holm,  in  his  notes  (i.  431),  cuts  Ducetius  a  little  short.  In  his  text 
(i.  260)  he  discusses  the  circumstances  of  his  return  at  some  length, 
and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mitford.  The  oracle  must  have 
been  a  genuine  one ;  Corinth  would  not  have  allowed  deceit  in 
such  a  matter.  But  he  ("  der  Fremde  und  Gefangene  ")  could  not 
have  got  any  oracle  without  Greek  help  ("  nicht  anders  als  auf 
Betrieb  von  einflussreichen  Hellenen"),  and  he  could  not  have  got 
Greeks  to  do  anything  for  him  ("  einen  Barbaren  "),  unless  his 
schemes  had  fallen  in  with  Greek  interests  of  some  kind  ("  wenn  es 
nicht  mit  zugleich  einem  griechischen  Interesse  gegolten  hatte  "). 
Nor  could  he  have  left  Corinth  with  an  armed  company  without 
the  leave  of  the  Corinthians.  And  the  Corinthians  would  not 
have  given  that  leave,  unless  the  Syracusans  had,  at  least  secretly, 
favoured  his  enterprise  ("  dass  die  Syrakusaner,  in  deren  Interesse 
er  in  Korinth  gefangen  gehalten  wurde,  sein  Unternehmen  unter 
der  Hand  begunstigten  ").  Their  motive  must  have  been  to  use 
him  against  Akragas. 

Now  Grote's  censure  on  Mitford  is  well  founded  so  far  as  this, 
that  Diod6ros,  "  the  only  authority  in  the  case,"  states  the  bare 
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facts  in  a  dull  way  without  any  explanation,  and  that  Mitford' s 
narrative  is  not  the  narrative  of  Dioddros,  but  a  very  probable 
explanation  of  it.  Grote  gives  no  explanation.  A  modern  German 
scholar  is  led  by  an  elaborate  argument  to  the  same  conclusion  on 
which  Mitford,  it  would  seem,  stumbled  instinctively.  And  there 
certainly  is  no  withstanding  part  of  Holm's  reasoning.  Ducetius 
could  not  have  done  what  he  did  without  the  consent  of  Corinth, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  consent  being  given,  unless  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  Syracuse.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  see  what  interest 
Syracuse  had  in  bringing  him  back.  If  it  was  policy,  it  was  surely 
a  very  shortsighted  policy. 

Even  the  devoutest  follower  of  the  great  champion  of  Greek 
democracy  cannot  help  being  a  little  amused  at  his  master's  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  to  mark  the  seeming 
wrong  of  attributing  to  a  democracy  a  breach  of  faith  really  done 
by  a  prince.  Yet,  though  Mitford's  treatment  of  this  particular 
passage  is — if  only  his  text  had  been  a  note — essentially  reasonable, 
one  is  not  surprised  at  Grote  being  stiired  up  by  the  general 
ravings  against  democracy  at  Syracuse  and  everywhere  else  in 
which  Mitford  indulges  throughout,  and  in  which  he  had  been 
indulging  just  before.  One  wonders  why  a  man  undeitook  to 
write  the  history  of  a  people  with  whom  he  had  so  little  sympathy. 
Yet,  after  all,  as  I  have  had  more  than  once  to  point  out  in  other 
writings,  some  honour  is  due  to  Mitford,  as  the  first  who  made 
the  men  of  Greek  story  appear  as  living  beings  and  not  as  names 
in  a  list. 

Thirlwall  (iii.  433)  follows  the  narrative  of  Diodoros  without 
entering  on  the  point  of  difficulty. 
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A. 

Abaris,  legend  of,  p.  475,476. 

Achilleus,  hie  legend  told  by  Ibykos, 
155 ;  by  St6sichoros,  509. 

Achradina,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  43-47  ; 
its  west  wall,  44;  its  present  state, 
46,  450 ;  joined  to  Ortygia  by  GelAn, 
139, 140;  the  lower  Achradina,  141  ; 
the  gate,  142 ;  occupied  by  Thrasy- 
boulos,  305 ;  by  the  mercenaries, 
312;  question  of  its  extent,  444-449  ; 
its  date,  448  ;  origin  of  the  name, 
449  ;  description  by  Cicero,  449. 

iEnaria.     See  Pithekousa. 

^Cschines,  he  and  his  scholiast  on 
Glaukos  of  Karystos,  498. 

iEschylus,  his  Persians,  193,  200; 
his  visits  to  Sicily,  277,  278  ;  his  re- 
ferences to  Sicily,  278-281  ;  to  the 
Palici,  280;  his  death  at  Gela,  281, 
282  ;  his  epitaphs,  281. 

/Etna,  eruption  of,  242  ;  referred  to  by 
Pindar,  274;  by  ^Eschylus,  279; 
legend  of  EmpedoklSs  at.  562. 

^Etua  (town),  founded  by  Hierdn  on 
the  site  of  Katang,  243-246 ;  tomb 
and  honours  of  Hierdn  at,  302  ;  the 
younger  Deinomen£s  reigns  at,  303, 
309,  321 ;  restored  as  Katan£,  322  ; 
transferred  to  Indssa,  ib.  ;  taken  by 
Ducetius,  368  ;  position  of  Chromios 
at,  494 ;  temple  at,  524;  its  Ne- 
mean  games,  532 ;  Pindar  on  its 
foundation,  538. 
'  iEtnsean  Women,  play  of  iEschylus, 
280,  289. 

Agamemndn,  adopted  by  the  Dorians, 
175,  176. 

Agathoklfis,  his  contract  for  the  temple 
of  AthGnd,  14,  16. 

Ageeias  of  Stymphalos,  Pindar's  ode  to, 
134,  503 ;  question  of  his  birth  and 


parentage,  503  ;  his  relation  toGelon, 
ib. 

Agesidamos,  father  of  Chromios,  492. 

Agrippina,  Saint,  her  cave,  362. 

Aias  the  Lesser,  legend  of,  152. 

Ain£sidamos,  various  persons  of  the 
name,  105,  106,  123,  124. 

A%9ymn2t#8y  position  of,  59,  433,  496, 
497 »  prevails  in  colonies,  435. 

Aithalia,  ravaged  by  Syracusans,  336  ; 
possible  settlement  in,  337 

Akragas,  &s  early  history,  63  ;  tyran?iy 
of  Phalaris  at,  64-77  ;  temples  of 
Zeus  at,  67 ;  extent  of  its  territory 
under  Phalaris,  79 ;  restoration  of 
freedom  at,  78,  79;  early  state 
of  the  city,  79-81  ;  its  temples,  79- 
81,  225,  402-407;  temple  of  AtbenS 
at,  1 46;  second  of  Sikeliot  cities, 
165 ;  its  prosperity  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  223,  231,  390-327;  worksof 
Therdn  at,  223-231;  labour  of  the  bar- 
barian captives,  223  ;  enlargement  of 
the  city,  224-229;  the  wall,  224-226; 
the  natural  wall,  226;  the  gates, 
227;  the  bridge  of  the  dead,  228; 
nature  of  the  ground,  228,  229;  tombs 
earlier  and  later,  229,  230 ;  water- 
courses and  fishpond,  230,  231,  407  ; 
tomb  of  Simonides  at,  264  ;  victories 
of  its  citizens  in  the  games,  269  ; 
restoration  of  its  commonwealth,  298, 
299  ;  its  politics  after  the  fall  of  the 
tyrants,  335  ;  its  victory  over  Motya, 
339 ;  its  constitution,  348  ;  its  war 
with  Ducetius,  369-372  ;  its  war  and 
rivalry  with  Syracuse,  38. x,  384, 426  ; 
its  population,  396 ;  its  luxury,  397  ; 
the  church  of  Saint  Gregory,  403;  the 
Olympieion,  404-406  ;  temple  of  H6- 
phaistos,  406,  407  ;  Phalaris  not  a 
native  of,  459;  eagle  on  its  coins, 

Akrai,  its  foundation,  19 ;  its  site  and 
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remains,  20-22 ;  compared  with  settle- 
ment in  America,  22  ;  its  foundation 
suggested  by  Gela,  23. 

Alexander  of  Macedonia,  Pindar's  ode 
to,  270. 

Alfred,  compared  with  Ducetius,  372. 

aklcurpa,  560. 

Alkamends,  his  rule  at  Akragas,  79. 

Alkandro8,  his  rule  at  Akragas,  79. 

Alkibiadds,  his  description  of  Sicily, 
326. 

America,  settlement  in  compared  with 
Sicily,  22. 

American,  use  of  the  name,  1 79-181. 

£y<z£,  foaooa,  use  of,  433. 

Anaxandridas,  king  of  Sparta,  his 
marriages  and  children,  84. 

Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhdgion,  104,  107, 
484 ;  his  war  with  Skythes  of  Zanklg, 
107  ;  he  suggests  the  Samiau  seizure 
of  Zankld,  in,  485 ;  occupies  Zankl6, 
115  ;  his  alliance  with  Terillos,  144  ; 
supports  Tdrillos  against  6el6n  and 
Therdn,  184  ;  his  relations  to  Gel6n, 
211 ;  his  designs  against  Lokroi  hin- 
dered by  Hierdn,  240,  241,  490 ;  his 
death  and  succession  of  his  sons,  241  ; 
his  victory  with  mules,  262 ;  deal- 
ings of  his  sons  with  Mikythos,  301  ; 
their  fall,  315  ;  legend  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Messenian  wars, 
485  ;  brings  hares  into  Sicily,  488  ; 
his  descent  and  rise  to  power,  489, 
490  ;  traditions  of  him,  491. 

Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  his  Sicilian  his- 
tory, 428. 

Antisthenes  of  Akragas,  391 ;  his 
daughter's  wedding,  394 ;  his  rebuke 
to  his  son,  395. 

Apell6s,  Syracusan  admiral,  his  war- 
fare with  Etruria,  337. 

Apolldn,  his  temple  at  Syracuse,  42, 
43 ;  his  share  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  443. 

Argos,  kings  of,  432. 

Aristarchos,  quoted,  527. 

Aristocracy,  growth  of,  11,  12. 

Aristoddmos,  his  tyranny  at  Kymd, 
249. 

Aristonous,  guardian  of  Geldn's  son, 
214. 

Aristophanes,  his  witness  to  Sikeliot 
cookery,  398,  399. 

Aristophilides,  king  of  Taras,  435. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  Phalaris,  65  ; 
on  tyrannies,  292,  293;  on  yafidpot, 
439 ;  on  the  laws  of  Chardndas,  455, 
456;  on  the  story  of  Phalaris  at 
Him  era,  466  ;  on  the  coins  of  Zankld, 
488;  on  the  battle  of  Hiinera,  515 ; 


on  Geldn's  son,  523  ;  on  the  tyranny 

of  Hierdn,  542  ;  on  Epichannos,  543- 
Ari8toxenos  of  Selinous,  his  iambics, 

148. 
Aristoxenos  of  Taras,  quoted,  164. 
Arkesilas  of  Etyrdnd,  Pindar's  ode  to, 

270. 
Arms,  wearing  of,  in  assemblies,  62. 
Arsenios  on  Phalaris'  letters  and  bull, 

459«  465. 

Artemis,  her  temple  at  Syracuse,  41, 
42  ;  its  position  in  Ortygia,  440- 
443 ;  her  title  of  'AA^a&a,  493 ;  tamer 
of  colts,  537. 

Astypalaia,  possible  birthplace  of  Pha- 
laris, 65,  459. 

Athenaios,  notice  of  Phalaris  in,  466. 

Athdne,  building  of  her  temple  at  Syra- 
cuse, 14,  40,  41  ;  her  temple  at 
Kamarina,  31 ;  her  temple  at  Syra- 
cuse compared  with  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  41  ;  her  temple  at  Akragas, 
146  ;  its  position  in  Ortygia,  440-443. 

Athenian  invasion,  its  place  in  Sicilian 
history,  290,  291. 

Athens,  mythical  diplomacy  of,  177  ; 
her  real  position,  1 78 ;  her  democracy 
compared  with  that  of  Syracuse,  335 ; 
her  first  appearance  in  Sicilian  atfairs, 
338-343»  554t  55<S  J  her  westward  de- 
signs, 426,  557;  foundation  of  Thourioi, 
427  ;  alliance  with  Rhdgion  and  Leon- 
tinoi,  ib. ;  survival  of  kingship  at,  432 ; 
laws  of  Chardndas  sung  at,  453  ;  in- 
scription at,  554,  555. 

d9poi(Tfia,  560. 

Attica  compared  with  the  territory  of 
Syracuse,  138. 

Augustus  compared  with  Geldn,  217, 

Australian,  use  of  the  name,  179. 

B. 

Bacchylidds,  his  intercourse  with  Hie- 
rdn, 265  ;  his  alleged  enmity  with 
Pindar,  265,  540,  542 ;  his  story  of 
Galateia,  266;  alleged  references  to 
him  in  Pindar,  530,  531. 

Barbarians,  their  advance  and  union 
against  Greece  in  the  fifth  century, 
160-165. 

Basileas,  force  and  use  of  the  title,  50, 
203. 

Battle  Abbey  Boll,  compared  with 
Phalaris*  Letters,  468,  469. 

Benndorf,  O.,  on  the  relation  of  Selinous 
to  Carthage,  484. 

Bentley,  R.,  on  Chardndas,  453,  454, 
456 ;  on  Phalaris,  458, 460, 463,  467, 
468 ;  on  the  date  of  Anaxilas,  484. 
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Blaise,  Saint,  chapel  and  stream  of,  at 
Akragas,  8ot  81. 

Bolkdn,  his  defeat  by  Ducetius  and 
condemnation,  370. 

Bousiris,  compared  with  Phalaris,  71, 
465 ;  discourse  of  Isokrate*  on,  470. 

Brick,  lines  of  Pindar  stamped  on,  539. 

Britain,  fertile  in  tyrants,  55. 

Bull  of  Phalaris,  64 ;  evidences  for  the 
story,  74-76 ;  its  Phoenician  origin, 
75—77 ;  question  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness, 75-76. 

Bury,  J.  B.,  on  Pindar's  odes  to  Chro- 
mios,  495 ;  on  his  visits  to  Sicily, 
538. 

Busolt,  G.,  on  Darius'  embassy  to  Car- 
thage, 483 ;  on  the  alliance  of  Persia 
and  Carthage,  510,  51  2  ;  on  the  battle 
of  Himera,  520. 

Buxentum.     See  Pyxous,  255. 


C. 

Calacta.    See  Kalg  Akt6. 

Carbina,  its  taking  by  the  Tarantines, 

353. 

Caronia,  succeeds  Kale"  Aktd,  385, 

Carriages,  Sicilian,  401. 

Carthage,  her  invasions  of  Sicily,  6-8  ; 
their  relation  to  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Greece,  7 ;  war  with,  after  the 
death  of  Ddrieus,  98,  105,  510-513  ; 
her  alliance  with  Persia,  166,  169; 
not  dependent  on  Persia,  168,  51a, 
513  ;  value  of  her  Sicilian  dependen- 
cies, 169 ;  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily,  170,  185 ;  her 
rivalry  with  Etruria,  173;  treaty 
withGelon,  207-210,523;  question  of 
human  sacrifice,  208 ;  Greek  temples 
at,  210;  her  relation  to  her  depen- 
dencies untouched,  211;  her  relations 
to  Etruria,  250;  her  inaction  after 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  338,  341,  557. 

Carts,  painted,  notice  of,  276. 

Catalfaro,  hill  near  Menaenum,  362. 

Centuripa,  mission  of  Gellias  to,  392  ; 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  Greeks 
and  Sikeis,  394. 

Chariots,  use  of,  in  war,  185. 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  destruction  of  his 
walls  at  Syracuse,  47,  506. 

Char6ndas,  his  legislation,  60-62  ;  story 
of  his  death,  62,  63  ;  confusion  as  to 
his  date,  451  ;  various  notices  of, 
452  ;  his  birthplace,  453~455 »  his 
laws  sung,  454;  their  matter,  445- 

447- 
Cheese,  Sicilian,  399, 


Christoddros,  his  poem  on  Steaichoros, 

507- 

Chroroios,  his  exploits  at  Heldros,  116, 
492,  493;  guardian  of  Geldn's  son, 
214,493, 495  ;  his  mission  to  An axilaa, 
241 ;  called  of  JEtna,  242,244, 494;  his 
guardianship  of  Deinomenes,  245, 
494 ;  receives  Pindar  at  Syracuse  and 
JEtna,  276,  493;  his  embassy  referred 
to  by  Epicharmos,  284;  Pindar's 
odes  to  him,  491-495 ;  marries  Gelon's 
sister,  493. 

Cicero,  M.,  on  the  temples  in  Ortygia, 
441  ;  his  description  of  Achradina, 
449 ;  on  the  laws  of  Chardndas,  454  ; 
on  Phalaris,  460, 46 1 ;  on  the  bridge  of 
Ortygia,  5°5  »  on  Epicharmos,  543  ; 
on  Tycha,  548. 

Cicero,  Q.,  on  Epicharmos,  543. 

Citizenship,  nature  of,  11,  12. 

Cluver  on  Tycha,  545. 

Coins,  evidence  of,  423. 

Colonies,  advantages  of  their  position, 
2  ;  their  freedom  and  prosperity  less 
lasting,  3,  4 ;  democratic  tendencies 
in,  10. 

Concordia,  mistaken  name  at  Akragas, 

403. 
Contractors,  influence  of,  15. 
Corinth,  abolition  of  kingship  at,  9,432  ; 

her    joint  mediation  with  Korkyra, 

118  ;  residence  of  Ducetius  at,  377  ; 

Ash toreth- worship  at,  532. 
Corsica,  Syracusan  war  in,  337  ? 
Criniti.     See  Thymbris. 
Croesus,  model  of  a  mild  ruler,  461, 

540. 

Crusade,  Fourth,  compared  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  Dorieus,  91. 

Curia,  Roman,  14. 

Curtius,  E.,  on  the  relation  of  Selinous 
to  Carthage,  484. 

Cyprus,  Greek  kings  in,  433. 


D. 

Daflochos,  favourite  of  Hier6n,  235. 
Damareta,  wife  of  Geldn,  her  gifts,  190 ; 

crown   voted  to   by  Carthage,  2 1  o ; 

her  second  marriage  with  Polyzelos, 

3i5,  535,  537- 
Darius,  his  opinion  of  Skythds,   114; 

story  of  his   treaty  with  Carthage, 

208,  209,  483,  513. 
Daskdn,  founder  of  Kamarina,  34. 
Deinolochos,  comic  poet,  286. 
Deinomends,  father  of  Geldn,  his  oracle, 

i«,  123. 
Deinomenes,  son  of  Hierdn,  king  of 
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^Etna,  245,  274, 303,  309  ;  under  the 
guardianship  of  Chromios,  494  ;  Pin- 
dar's exhortation  to,  539,  540. 
Deinomenids,   origin  of  their    power, 
99 ;  its  end,  295  ;  its  short  duration, 

304. 
Delphoi,  gifts  of  Geldn  at,  212. 
Demagogues    at   Syracuse,   unwarlike, 

334- 
ATjpapiTiov.     See  Damareta. 
Demdtdr,  her  temple  at  Akragas,  80 ; 

at  Syracuse,  213, 524  ;  at  vEtna,  214, 

525 ;  MaXwpopos,  553. 
Demokddds  of  Kroton,  114. 
Ddmokopos,  architect  of  the  theatre  at 

Syracuse,  288. 
Demos,  growth  of,   12  ;   growth  of  at 

Syracuse,  39. 
Dikaiarchia,  haven  of  Kyme,  248. 
Dioddros,  his  value  for  Sicilian  history, 

162 ;  for  the  history  of  Ducetius,  356 ; 

his  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  Chardn- 

das,  45 1  ;  his  report  of  hi§  laws,  456, 

457  ;  loss  of  his  account  of  Phalaris, 

458  ;  his  mention  of  the  bull,  462- 
464  ;  his  account  of  Herakleia,  480  ; 
on  the  change  of  name  at  Zanklg, 
487 ;  on  the  kingship  of  Geldn,  501  ; 
on  the  alliance  between  Persia  and 
Carthage,  511  ;  on  the  battle  of 
Himera,5i4,5i8;  on  Geldn's  temples, 
524  ;  on  Hierdn  and  Polyzdlo*,  525- 
528  ;  on  the  retirement  of  Mikythos, 
544-546 ;  on  Tycha,  546 :  on  the 
wars  in  Western  Sicily,  550-557  ;  on 
the  career  of  Ducetius,  561-567. 

Diogenes  Laertios,  his  Life  of  Empe- 
dokles,   290,   345  ;    of  Epicharmos, 

543- 

Diokld8,  story  of  his  death,  62. 

Dionysios,  confounded  with  Gelon,  221. 

Dionysios  of  Phokaia,  108. 

Dionkouroi,  fight  at  the  Sagras,  509. 

Ddrieus,  his  expedition  to  western 
Sicily,  83-95  ;  analogy  with  that  of 
Pentathlos,  83,  84 ;  his  birth,  84  ; 
his  settlement  in  Libya,  85  ;  sent  to 
Sicily  by  the  oracle,  80, 87;  his  share 
in  the  war  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton, 
89-91  ;  cause  of  his  failure,  91  ;  his 
attempted  settlement  in  Sicily,  92- 
04 ;  his  death,  95  ;  war  to  avenge 
him,  99;  events  after  his  death,  477- 
482. 

Ddrieus,  of  Rhodes,  95. 

Drepana,  designed  for  the  settlement 
of  Ddrieus,  93,  94. 

Droysen,  H.,  on  the  Athenian  inscrip- 
tion, 555. 

Ducetius,  307;    his  first  mention  and 


character,  320,  321 ;  helps  the 
Syracu8ans  against  JEVda,  322;  his 
schemes  distinct  from  the  barbarian 
advance  in  Italy,  357,  358;  com- 
pared with  Philip,  359-361  ;  his 
birthplace,  361,  362 ;  his  foundation 
of  Menzenum,  363,  364  ;  his  advance, 
365  ;  his  foundation  of  Palica,  366  ; 
he  takes  2Etn&,  368  ;  his  war  with 
Akragas  and  Syracuse,  369-372  ; 
compared  with  Alfred,  372 ;  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Syra- 
cusan*,  373-376;  sent  to  Corinth, 
376 ;  his  foundation  of  Kale  Aktg, 
378-381  ;  1hb  foundations  compared, 
380,  383,  563-566;  his  later  plans 
and  death,  384,  385 ;  his  position, 
565  ;  his  return,  566-568. 
Duncker,  M.,  on  events  after  the  death 
of  Dorieus,  482,  483 ;  on  the  embassy 
of  Darius  to  Carthage,  483  ;  on  the 
alliance  of  Persia  and  Carthage,  510. 


E. 


Echetos,  compared  with  Phalaris,  465. 
Eknomos,  place  of  the  brazen  bull,  69, 

75- 
Ekphantos  of  Syracuse,  his  treatise  on 

kingship,  159. 
Elba.     See  Aithalia. 
Eleutheria,  feast  of,  at  Syracuse,  309. 
'EMatiiKoi,  use  of  the  name,  181. 
*EAAas,  "EkkTfvts,  use  of  the  words,  473. 
Elothales,  father  of  Epicharmos,  283. 
Elymians,  their  relations  to  Carthage, 

92,  93. 

Emmenids,  their  fame  and  wealth,  145 ; 
their  praises  in  Pindar,  268-272  ; 
end  of  their  rule,  295. 

Empedoklds,  father  of  Metdn,  his 
Olympic  victory,  345,  558 ;  his  vege- 
tarian sacrifice,  350. 

Empedokles,  son  of  Metdn,  his  Life  by 
Diogends  Laertios,  290,  558 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  stories  of,  342-344 ;  his 
political  action,  343,  346,  349,  560, 
561  ;  he  refuses  kingship  or  tyranny, 
346 ;  his  accusations  and  reforms, 
346-349 ;  personal  notices  of  him, 
350 ;  his  claim  to  divinity  and 
miracles,  35x-353»  56*  J  his  sanitary 
reforms,  353  ;  his  travel?,  to. ;  his 
banishment  and  death  in  Pelopon- 
ndsos,  354,  558,  559;  legends  of  his 
apotheosis,  354,  355,  562;  various 
notices  of  him,  558;  his  parentage, 
tb. ;  his  teachers,  561  ;  legend  of  his 
leap  into  JStna*  562. 
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Emperors,  origin  of  their  power,  59. 

English,  use  of  the  name,  179-181. 

Entella,  its  coins,  422. 

Ephesos,  survival  of  kingship  at,  9, 
433. 

Ephoros,  on  the  alliance  of  Persia  and 
Carthage,  511;  his  account  of  the 
embassy  to  Gel6n,  516  ;  on  the  battle 
of  Himera,  520. 

Epicharmos,  his  relations  to  Sicily,  282 ; 
his  birthplace,  283,  542,  543  ;  his 
comedies  and  other  writings,  284.  285, 
544;  his  relations  to  Hierdn,  286  ;  his 
witness  to  Sikeliot  cookery,  398,  399 ; 
the  dialogue  between  Geldn  and 
the  envoys,  418;  possible  source 
of,  515;  his  coming  to  Sicily,  544; 
inventor  of  comedy,  543 ;  his  descent 
from  Achilleus,  544. 

Epimenides  compared  with  Empedokles, 

344; 
Ergetium,  treatment  of  its  soldiers  by 

Hippokrates,  120. 
Ergoteles  of  Kn6ssos,  settles  at  Himera, 

240  ;  Pindar's  ode  to  him.  299.  300. 
Eryx,  attempted  foundation  of  Ddrieus 

at,  86,  92-94;  legend  of  Herakles  at, 

87;   its  haven  at  Drepana,  93;   its 

coins,  422. 
Etruscans,  their  wars  with  Kymd,  249- 

252  ;    decline  of  their   power,  252  ; 

war  of  Syracuse  with,  336  338. 
Euboia  (in  Sicily),  its  destruction  by 

Geldn,  132. 
Eukhidds,  son  of  Hippokratds,  122. 
Euripidea,  references  to  Sicily  in,  417  ; 

his  play  of  Kyklops,  418. 
Euryledn,  companion  of  Ddrieus,  88  ; 

his    foundation   of  Minda,   96 ;    his 

tyranny  and  overthrow  at  Selinous, 

97  ;  his  foundation  of  Hdrakleia,  480. 
Euryineddn,  poem  of  Simonidds  on  the 

battles  at,  259,  515. 
Eusebios,    on    the    date   of  Phalaris, 

459- 
Eustathios,  on  the  tomb  of  Stdsichoros, 

507. 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  433. 
Exainetos,  alleged  father  of  Empedokles, 

558. 


Fazello,  T.,  on  Ortygia,  505  ;    on  Epi- 

charmos,  544. 
Federation,  chances  of  in  Sicily,  316. 
Finlay,  George,  his  history  of  Greece 

under  foreign  domination,  163. 
Fish  of  Sicily,  398,  400. 


FoUcland,  division  of,  at  Syracuse, 
328. 

G. 

Galateia,  Bacchylidds'  story  of,  266. 

Games,  Sicilian,  frequented  from  Old 
Greece,  37-39,  401,  531,  532. 

Tafi6potf  their  position  at  Syracuse, 
13,  14  ;  act  as  a  court,  14-16,  37-39, 
117;  take  refuge  at  Kasmenai,  39  ; 
ask  help  of  Geldn,  126,  127  ;  various 
notices  of,  436-439  ;  their  fall,  439  ; 
uses  of  the  word,  437. 

Gela,  rise  of  tyrants  at,  100  ;  disputes 
and  secession,  101-103  ;  its  govern- 
ment oligarchic,  104 ;  tyranny  of 
Kleandros  at,  1 04 ;  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sons  of  Hippokrates,  121; 
tyranny  of  Geldn  at,  1 24  ;  becomes 
secondary  to  Syracuse,  128,  129; 
Hieron  regent  at,  129;  its  citizens 
moved  to  Syracuse  by  Geldn,  131  ; 
death  of  ^E>chylus  at,  281  ;  metro- 
polis of  the  new  Kamarina,  3 1 8. 

Gellias  of  Akragas,  39 1  ;  his  splendour 
and  bounty,  393  ;  his  mission  to  Cen- 
turipa,  ib. 

Geldn,  son  of  Deinomends,  his  historic 
position,  99, 1 22  ;  his  descent  from  Td- 
linds,  122  ;  his  services  under  Hippo- 
kratds,  123;  his  treatment  of  the 
sons  of  Hippokratds,  124;  becomes 
tyrant  of  Gela,  124,  125,  496,  497  ; 
his  Olympic  offerings,  1 25  ;  called  in 
by  the  Syracusan  Gamoroi,  127;  his 
occupation  of  Syracuse,  127, 128,  499, 
500;  its  effects,  128,  129;  his  trans- 
plantations of  men,  130,  131;  his 
dealings  with  oligarchs  and  commons, 
131,  134,  135;  his  grants  of  citizen- 
ship to  strangers,  132-134;  his  princely 
position,  135,  136  ;  character  of  his 
government,  136,  137,  218,  219; 
his  relation  to  the  commons  of 
Syracuse,  137 ;  question  of  his  king- 
ship, 137,  202,  203,  501,  502  ; 
extent  of  his  dominion,  137;  his 
enlargement  of  Syracuse,  138-143; 
embassy  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Isth- 
mus to,  173-179;  his  final  answer, 
177,  516,  517;  his  real  action  at  the 
time,  181-183,  517;  his  march  to 
Himera,  189-191  ;  his  camp,  191  ; 
his  device  of  selling  the  prisoners, 
192  ;  his  action  in  the  battle  of 
Himera,  196,  197,  519-521  ;  his 
return  to  Syracuse,  201  ;  his  statue, 
204;  his  relations  to  Therdn,  206; 
his  treaty  with  Carthage,  207-210, 
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523;  his  position  after  the  battle, 
211  ;  his  gifts  and  temples,  212-214, 
524 ;  his  will  and  death,  214;  his  burial 
and  worship,  215,  216  ;  stories  of, 
219-221 ;  his  alleged  dealings  with 
Home,  221 ;  his  special  position  among 
tyrants,  292  ;  notices  of  his  son,  304, 
525  ;  confounded  with  Phalaris,  467 ; 
his  account  of  events  after  the  death 
of  Ddrieus,  478-479,  515;  his  pro- 
bable share  in  them,  479,  482,  497  ; 
his  relations  to  Chromios,  493  ;  his 
treatment  of  Megara  and  Kamarina, 
497-499 ;  probably  arparrfyfo  afrro- 
Kp&rwp,  500-502 ;  his  relations  to 
Agdsias,  503 ;  called  king  of  Gela, 
542.' 

G3ryoneis,  poem  of  St&ichoros  on,  151. 

G6ryones,  his  oracle,  151 ;  compared 
with  Phalaris,  465  ;  how  described  by 
Stewchoros,  508. 

Giants,  use  of  in  architecture,  405. 

Glaukos  of  Karysto8,  Gel6n's  deputy  at 
Kamarina,  his  death  at  Megara,  130, 
498. 

Glaukos,  play  of  ^Eschylus,  280,  522. 

Gorgias,  pupil  of  Tisias,  330 ;  his  life, 
412,  413;  bis  relations  to  Plato,  413, 
414  ;  his  writings  and  teaching,  414; 
his  personal  character, 41 5, 41 6;  pupil 
of  Korax,  549 ;  pupil  of  Empedokles, 
561. 

Gorgos,  son  of  Aristomends,  484. 

Government,  three  forms  of  in  Pindar, 

537- 

Greater  Greece,  use  of  the  name,  5,  6. 

Greece,  its  Greek  life  stronger  than  that 
of  the  colonies,  3,  4 ;  in  what  sense 
declining  in  the  sixth  century,  163, 
164 ;  feeling  between  Old  Greece  and 
the  colonies,  1 78,  1 79. 

Greeks,  their  relation  to  barbarian 
neighbours,  4,  5. 

Gregory,  Saint,  of  the  Turnips,  his 
church  at  Girgenti,  403. 

Grote,  G.,  on  ostracism,  333  ;  on  Pha- 
laris, 458 ;  on  events  after  the  death 
of  Ddrieus,  479 ;  on  the  alliance  of 
Persia  and  Carthage,  510;  on  the 
war  of  Segesta  and  Selinous,  551  ; 
on  the  foundations  of  Ducetiue,  564  ; 
on  Morgantia,  566 ;  on  the  return  of 
Ducetius,  567. 


H. 

Halikyai,  enemy  of  Segesta,  339,  341  ; 
its  place  in  the  Athenian  inscription, 
554*555- 


Hamilkar,  son  of  Hannon,  force  of  the 
name,  184 ;  his  connexion  with  Syra- 
cuse, 184 ;  his  landing  at  Panormos, 
186;  his  agreement  with  the  Seli- 
nuntines,  187  ;  he  defeats  the  Greeks 
in  Himera,  189 ;  story  of  his  sacrifice, 
194,  518  ;  other  versions,  195-197. 

Hares,  brought  into  Sicily  by  Ananias, 
488. 

Haverfield,  F.,  on  Achradina,  444. 

Helen,  her  vengeance  on  Stesichoros, 
152>  X53J  her  presence  atLeukd,  152, 
5°9- 

Helen,  daughter  of  Mikythos,  153. 

H61ianax,  brother  of  Stesichoros,  150. 

Hellas,  HeUSnes,  use  of  the  name,  180. 

Heldron,  foundation  and  site  of,  17, 18; 
its  road  and  bridge,  18. 

Heldros,  river,  18;  battle  of,  116; 
mistakes  about,  497. 

Henna,  its  relations  to  Syracuse  and 
Kamarina,  36;  confounded  with 
jEtna,  525. 

Hera,  temple  of,  at  Syracuse,  442. 

Herakleia,  to  be  founded  by  Ddrieus  at 
Eryx,  86 ;  founded  by  Euryledn  at 
Minda,  96  ;  its  later  history,  97, 
479-481 ;  destroyed  by  Carthage,  98. 

Herakleidds  of  Pontos,  on  Chardndas, 
453  J  his  notice  of  Phalaris  and  the 
bull,  461,  466. 

Hdraklds,  legend  of,  at  Eryx,  87; 
told  by  Stesichoros,  151,  508,  509; 
by  Ibykos,  155 ;  his  treatment  by 
Epicharmos,  285. 

Hdraklds  Mantikloe,  temple  of,  at 
Messana,  485. 

Herbita,  its  relations  to  Kale1  Aktd, 381. 

Hermippos,  his  mock  heroics,  398. 

Herodotus,  his  value  for  Sicilian 
history,  1, 162  ;  his  description  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  172  ;  his  account  of 
the  embassy  to  Geldn,  174-178,  478, 
515—517 ;  his  use  of  pacnktvs  and 
rvpawos,  434,  435  ;  on  yapSpoi  and 
KvMvpiot,  437-439 ;  on  the  events 
after  the  death  of  Ddrieus,  478,  479, 
482 ;  on  the  retirement  of  Miky- 
thos, 486,  544-546 ;  on  the  rise  of 
Geldn,  496,  497 ;  on  Geldn's  treat- 
ment of  Kamarina  and  Megara,  497, 
498 ;  on  the  relations  between  Car- 
thage and  Persia,  5 13  ;  on  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Himera,  514,  515  ;  on 
its  details,  518-520. 

Hdsychios  of  Miletos  (Sou  id  as),  accepts 
the  letters  of  Phalaris,  459;  on 
Stesichoros,  507. 

Hicks,  E.  L.,  quoted,  553. 

Hierdn,  son  of  Deinomends,  his  tyranny 
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foretold,  123;  governor  of  Gela 
under  Geldn,  129  ;  marries  the 
daughter  of  Anaxilas,  211  :  suc- 
ceeds Geldn,  214,525;  character  of 
his  reign,  232,  233;  his  Hellenic 
championship,  233,  234;  how  painted 
by  Xenophon,  234,  235  ;  his  wives, 
235,  529»  53°>  533;  h"  spies,  236; 
his  relations  to  his  brother  Polyzelos, 
336.  237,  525-528  ;  his  foreign  policy 
compared  with  that  of  Geldn,  237 ; 
defends  the  Sybarites  against  Kro- 
tdn,  ib. ;  his  war  with  Ther6n,  238, 
239,  529  ;  delivers  Lokroi  from 
Anaxilas,  240,  241,  537 ;  his  founda- 
tion of  <&tna,  242  245  ;  called  of 
^Etna,  242-244 ;  his  treatment  of 
Naxos  and  Katanfi,  243  ;  his  alleged 
exclusion  at  Olympia,  246,  247;  his 
Etruscan  war,  248-250  ;  his  deliver- 
ance at  Kymd,  250;  his  helmet,  251 ; 
his  colony  at  PithGkousa,  251-252  ; 
his  relations  towards  Rhegion,  255, 
256;  his  relation  to  the  games,  256 ; 
to  poets  and  philosophers,  ib. ;  story  of 
his  sickness  and  change  of  tastes, 
257 ;  his  bounty,  258 ;  his  inter- 
course with  Simonides,  262,  263; 
with  Xenophanes,  265  ;  with  Bac- 
chylidea,  ib. ;  references  to  him  in 
Pindar,  266-276,  539,  540  ;  his 
victory  at  Thebes,  270,  537  ;  his 
sickness  commemorated  by  Pindar, 
273 ;  his  kingship,  ib. ;  his  praises  by 
Pindar,  275,  276,  539,  540;  his  re- 
ception of  ^Eschylus,  278 ;  his  alleged 
dealings  with  Themistoklea,  287  ; 
perhaps  founder  of  the  theatre  at 
Syracuse,  288 ;  his  war  with  Thrasy- 
dalos,  297 ;  his  policy  towards  Z ankle 
and  Rhegion,  301  ;  his  death  and 
honours  at  ^Etna,  ib.;  his  gifts  offered 
by  his  son,  303 ;  his  altar,  310 ;  his 
honours  at  New  ^Etna,  322  ;  his 
tomb  at  Katane  destroyed,  323  ;  his 
character  by  iElian,  530;  exaggerated 
picture  of  his  oppression,  542. 

Hieron,  King  of  Syracuse,  his  work  in 
the  theatre,  288. 

Hi  in  era,  alleged  tyranny  of  Phalaris  at, 
66,  69 ;  landing  of  the  Carthaginians 
at,  187;  their  double  camp,  188;  first 
battle  before,  189  ;  Geldn  s  camp  at, 
191;  battle  of,  192-200, 51 8-521;  same 
day  as  Salamis,  192,  513 ;  temple  of 
Poseiddn  at,  195  ;  character  of  the 
battle,  1 98  ;  compared  with  Salamis, 
200, 205 ;  offerings  to  the  gods  at,  200 ; 
oppressive  rule  of  Thrasydaios  at, 
238;  betrayed  by  Hieron  to  Tberdn, 


?39>  5a7»  new  settlement  at,  240; 
restoration  of  its  common  wealth,  299  ; 
its  name  and  coinage,  300  ;  battle  of, 
its  date,  514,  515;  its  details  ex- 
n  mi  ned,  518-521  ;  commemorated  by 
^Eschylus,  522. 

Hiraeras,  northern,  Stenchoros*  account 
of,  151. 

Himeras,  southern,  victory  of  Therdn 
at,  147;  battle  of  Syracusans  and 
Akragantines  at,  3^3. 

Himilkon,  519.     See  Hamilkar. 

Hipparis,  river,  29. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  his  presence  in  Sicily, 
419. 

Hippokrates,  kinsman  of  Therdn,  rebels 
against  him,  147,  238,  529;  alleged 
notices  of,  in  Pindar,  272,  521. 

Hippokrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  104 ;  his 
Punic  war,  105 ;  his  conquests  among 
the  Greek  cities,  ic6 ;  his  action  at 
Zankle,  1 1 2-1 14 ;  his  war  with  Syra- 
cuse, 1 1 6-1 19 ;  he  restores  Kamarina, 
119;  his  Sikel  wars,  120,  121;  his 
death,  121  ;  history  of  his  sons,  121- 
1 24 ;  events  at  his  accession,  496, 
497;  confused  accounts  of,  542. 

Hippdnion,  story  of  Geldn's  garden  at, 
212. 

Hippys  of  Rhegion,  date  of,  160. 

Holm,  A.,  on  the  war  of  454  B.C.,  552  ; 
on  the  temples  in  Ortygia,  440-443  ; 
on  Achradina,  446-448  ;  on  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Himera,  478,  479, 
515 ;  on  the  date  of  EmpedoklfiB,  559. 

Hybla,  Galeatic,  stands  aloof  from 
Ducetius,  365. 

Hybla,  HGraian,  death  of  Hippokrates 
at,  121. 

Hypsas,  river  at  Akragas,  227. 

Hyrminos,  river,  33  ;  battle  at,  37. 


I. 

Iamblichos,  his   account  of  Phalaris, 

475- 
Iamids,  prophetic  family,  90. 
Iapygians,  notices  of,  253  ;  their  defeat 

of  Tarantines  and  Rhegines,  254. 
Ibykos  of  Rhdgion,   his   presence    in 

Sicily,   154;  his  death  avenged  by 

cranes,  155  ;  his  legends  of  Herakl6s 

and  Achilleus,  ib. ;  his  witness  to  the 

mole  of  Ortygia,  504. 
Inessa,  settled  as  iEtna,  322. 
Ingulf,  forgery  of  compared  with  that 

of  Phalaris,  64,  468. 
Inykon,  Hippias*  lecture  at,  419. 
Ioulis,  birthplace  of  Simdnidds,  258. 
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ISantoni  at  Akrai,  21. 

Ischia.     See  Pithdkousa. 

Isokratds,  his  life,  429 ;  on  Evagoras, 

433  ;  on  Bousiris,  470. 
Ispica,  valley  of,  26. 
Isthmian  games  at  Syracuse,  268,  532. 
Italy,  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in, 

5,  6;  advance  of  the  native  races, 

248. 
Ixidn,  mention  of  by  Pindar,  537. 


Justin,  on  events  after  the  death  of 
Ddrieus,  482  ;  on  Darius' embassy  to 
Carthage,  483. 

Jupiter  Imperator,  442. 


K. 

Kadmos  of  Kds,  resigns  the  tyranny, 
no;  settles  at  Zankld,  in;  his 
mission  to  Delphi,  182,  183. 

Kalamis,  artist  employed  by  Deino- 
menes  son  of  Hierdn,  552. 

Kale  Aktd,  proposed  Ionian  settlement 
at,  109,  no ;  its  settlement  by  Duce- 
tiuB,  378-380;  its  relation  to  the 
Sikel  movement,  380-381 ;  its  later 
history,  384,  385. 

Kallias,  Iamid  prophet,  90. 

Kallipolie  conquered  by  Hippokratds, 
106. 

Kailimachos,  on  Phalaris,  460. 

Kallistratos,  on  Pindar's  ode  to  Xeno- 
krat6s,  534. 

Kamarina,  its  foundation,  28 ;  its  site, 
29-32  ;  its  lake,  29,  30 ;  mention  of, 
by  Pindar  and  Claudian,  29 ;  its  coins, 
30,  320 ;  temple  of  Athene,  31 ;  its 
walls,  32 ;  its  wood,  32,  33;  extent  of 
its  territory,  33  ;  a  dependency  of 
Syracuse,  34,  35  ;  its  revolt,  35  ;  its 
war  with  Syracuse  and  destruction, 
36,  37  ;  site  ceded  to  Hippokratds, 
119 ;  he  rebuilds  the  town,  ib. ;  de- 
stroyed by  Geldn,  130,  497  ;  its  re- 
storation, 318  ;  its  new  citizens,  319  ; 
oracle  about,  440. 

Rapys,  rebels  against  Therdn,  147, 
23&>  529  »  alleged  references  to  him 
in  Pindar,  272,  531. 

Kasmenai,  foundation  of,  23 ;  its  site 
at  Spaccaforno,  25  ;  description  of, 
25,  26;  occupied  by  the  uamoroi, 
126. 

Katand,  power  of  Chardndas  at,  59,  61  ; 
no  mention  of,  under  Geldn,  137,  2 1 1 , 
214;     tomb  of  Stdsichoros  at,  150, 


5°7>   5°8;  restoration  of,  323  ;  its 

coins,  ib. 
Kingship,  survivals  of  in  the  Greek 

commonwealths,    9,     10,    432-435; 

beginnings  of  in  England,  10 ;    its 

relation  to  tyranny,  53-55  ;  question 

of  in  the  case  of  Geldn,  Hierdn,  and 

Therdn,  501,  502. 
Kinyps,  settlement  of  Ddrieus  at,  85. 
Kleandros,   his  tyranny  at  Gela  and 

death,    104;   its  date,  479;   events 

after  his  death,  497. 
Kleandros,  son  of  Hippokratds,  122. 
Kleomends,  preferred  to  Ddrieus,  84,  85. 
Kleophrdn.    See  Leophrdn. 
Kohler,  on  the  Athenian  inscription, 

554- 

Korax,  his  oratory,  329,  330,  549  ;  his 
political  position,  ib. ;  alleged  refer- 
ences to  him  in  Pindar,  531. 

Korkyra,  compared  with  Kamarina,  35 ; 
her  joint  mediation  with  Corinth, 
118. 

Kds,   birthplace  of  Epicharmos,    283, 

Kottahos,  invented  in  Sicily,  401. 

Kp&ytTas,  word,  531. 

Krastos,  alleged  birthplace  of  Epichar- 
mos, 283,  543. 

Krathis,  battle  of  Sybaris  and  Krotdn 
by,  89,  90. 

Krotdn,  accounts  of  its  war  with  Svbaris, 
89,  90 ;  Hierdn  protects  the  Sybarites 
against,  237,  526, 527. 

Kvk\vp«H,  use  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  437-439- 

Kydippd,  wife  of  Anaxilas,  144. 

Kyllyrioi,  their  position  at  Syracuse, 

I3' 
Kyme,  its  greatness,   248 ;   its  haven, 

ib. ;  tyranny  of  Aristoddmos  at,  249 ; 
attacked  by  the  Etruscans,  250;  de- 
livered by  Hierdn,  ib.,  493 ;  import- 
ance of  the  victory,  252. 
Kyrdnd,  kings  of,  432,  433;  vassal  of 
Persia,  513. 

L. 

Laios,  prophecies  of,  86. 

Latomiai  at  Syracuse,  43,  44. 

Laws,  their  character  in  early  times, 

59>6o. 

Lednidas,  his  alleged  relations  with 
Sicily,  482,  483. 

Leontinoi,  tyranny  of  Panaitios  at,  56  ; 
its  war  with  Megara,  57  ;  its  alleged 
conquest  by  Phalaris,  79,  467 ;  its  re- 
lation to  Hippokrates,  106;  its  founda- 
tion, 427. 
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Leonymoe  of  Krotdn,  legend  of,  152, 

153. 
Leophrdn,    son  of  Anaxilas,   his   war 

with  Lokroi,    240,  490;    his  death, 

241  ;  his  Olympic  victory,  491. 
Ledprepes,  father  of  Simdnides,  258. 
Leuke,  island  of  the  heroes,  152. 
AiXv&aSoi,  no  such  people,  551. 
Ulybaion,    confuted    with    Motya  by 

Dioddros,  340,  550. 
Livy,  hi*  notice   of  Achradina,    445 ; 

of  Tyeha,  546. 
Lloyd,  W.  W.,  quoted,  492,  494,  534, 

537.  540. 
Lokroi,  war  of  Anaxilas  and  Leophron 

against,  490  ;  story  of  the  vow,  to. ; 

delivered  by  Hieron,  537. 
Lorenz,  O.,  on  Epicharmos,  542,  543. 
Lucanians,  their  advance  against  the 

Greeks,  6. 
Lucian,  his  discourses  onPhalaris,  471- 

475- 
Lykophron,  his  scholiast  on  Phalaris, 

460,465. 
Lykortas,  sets  up  the  statue  of  Phor- 

mis,  133. 

M. 

Maktauro8,  alleged  birthplace  of  St^si- 

choros,  149. 
Maktorion,  succession  from  Gela,  101. 
Mamerkos,  brother  of  St^sichoros,  1 50. 
Mauiertire  wine,  400. 
Mamertinus.     See  Mamerkos. 
Mamertium,  town  in  Bruttium,  507. 
Mantiklos,  son  of  Aristomenes,  484. 
Marcius,  Gaius,  legend  of,  221. 
Massalia,  its  history,  5. 
Mazaka,  laws  of  Chardndas  sung  at, 

454- 
Mede,  use  of  the  name,  108. 
Mgdeia,  her  marriage  with  Achilleus, 

155-    , 
fityakoTtokits,  epithet  of  Syracuse,  139. 
Megara,  Old,   trial   and   execution   of 

Thrasydaios  at,   298 ;   tomb  of  Em- 

pedokUs  at,  559. 
Megara,   Sicilian,    its    first    war  with 

Leontinoi,    57  ;     its    treatment     by 

Geldn,  131,  132,  497-499;   presence 

of  Epicharmos  at,  283. 
Melanippos,  story  of,  72,  73. 
Melite,  inscriptions  from,  560, 
Meltzer,  O  ,  on  the  embassy  of  Darius  to 

Carthage,   483 ;    on   the  alliance  of 

Persia  and  Carthage,   510;    on  the 

battle  of  Himera,  521. 
Mense.  See  Mensenum. 
Menasnum,     whether     birthplace     of 

VOL.  II.  P 


Ducetius,  361  ;  its  position  and  re- 
mains, 362-364 ;  compared  with  his 
other  foundations,  378,  380,  385  ;  its 
relations   to    Mcvoi    and   Ncai,  563, 

564-    ^ 
M<vcu,  563. 
M-  ssana,  Messene,  name  transferred  to 

ZanklS,  115,  316,  317,  486,  487,  489  ; 

its  coins,  488. 
Messapians,    distinguished    from     the 

Iapygians,  253. 
Meesenian  wars,  notice  of,  484. 
Messenians  of  PeloponnGsos,  settlement 

of  in   Sicily,    317,    487  ;    legendary 

settlement  at  Zankld,  485. 
Metdn,  father  of  Empedokles,  345  ;  his 

settlement  at  Thourioi,  559. 
Mezger,  F.,  his  account  of  Syracuse,  271, 

45 1  ;    on   Achradina,    45 1  ;    on  the 

odes  to  Chromios,492  ;  on  references 

in  Pindar,  53 1 . 
Midas  of  Akragas,  his  Olympic  victory, 

269. 
Mikythos,    guardian   of    the    sons    of 

Anaxilas,  241  ;  his  rule  at  Rhegion, 

254 ;  his  foundation  of  Pyxous,  ib. ; 

his  trial,  gifts,  and  death,  301,  302  ; 

his  retirement,  544-546  ;  his  statues, 

545  ;   his  position,  545,  546. 
Miletos,  fall  of,  108. 
Milesians,  share  in  the  Samian  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  no. 
Mimes,  416. 

Mineo.     See  Memenum. 
Minda,  foundation  of  Euryleon  at.  96  ; 

its  later  history,  97.    See  Herakleia. 
Minds,  restoration  of  his  bones,  296. 
Miracles,  pagan  and  mediaeval,  35 1 ,  561 . 
Mitford,  \V. ,  on  the  accession  of  Ge!6n, 

499  ;   on  the  alliance  with  Carthage, 

510 ;  on  the  return  of  Ducetius,  567  ; 

nature  of  his  history,  568. 
Mommsen,  T.,  on  the  alliance  of  Persia 

and  Carthage,  511. 
Morgantia,   taken   by  Ducetius,  365  ; 

called  Greek,  566. 
Motya,  its  coin^,  423  ;  confounded  with 

Lilybaion,  550;  with  Motyca,  552. 
Motyca,  confounded  with  Motya,  552. 
Motyon,   taken  and  lost  by  Ducetius, 

369-372  ;  its  name,  369. 
Movers,  on  AiAu/?cuoi,  551. 
Mure,  VV.,  quoted,  509. 
Myletide,  their  banishment,  24. 


N. 

Naxos  conquered  by  Hippokrates,  106. 
Neae.     See  Menaenum. 
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Neaiton,  its  foundation,  17. 
Neamhds,  his  account  of  Epicharmos, 

543- 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Africa  and  Spain, 

513. 
Neinean  games  at  /Etna,  founded  by 

Hieidn,  286,  532. 
Netuin.     See  Neaiton. 
Nikasippos,  536. 
Nikokl&,     father-in-law     of    Hieroa, 

235. 
Nikomachos,  charioteer  of  Xenokrates, 

534- 

Nisa,  possible  reference  to,  in  Sapphd, 
149. 

Noraai,  battle  at,  371 ;  place  of  Duce- 
tius* defeat,  563,  565. 

Noto,  Old  and  New,  17. 

O. 

Oanis,  river,  33. 

Olympia,  gifts  of  Gelon  at,  212. 

Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  47 ;  Hippo- 
krateV  treatment  of,  117,  118. 

Orders,  use  of,  in  architecture,  409, 
410. 

Oresteia  of  JEschylus,  when  acted, 
278. 

Ortygia,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole,  139,  140;  practically  the  akro 
polis  of  Syracuse,  140  ;  occupied  by 
Thra8yboulo8,  305  ;  by  the  mercen- 
aries, 312;  temples  on,  440-443; 
called  a  peninsula,  505,  537. 

Ostracism,  Athenian,  its  real   nature, 

333,  333- 
Ovid,  his  account  of  Sapphd,  149. 


Piestum.     See  Poseidonia. 

Palazzuolo.     See  Akrai. 

Palica,  foundation  of  Ducetius,  366- 
368  ;  compared  with  his  other  founda- 
tions, 378  ;  destroyed  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  386. 

Palici,  their  relation  to  Ducetius,  364, 
366. 

Panaitios  of  Leontinoi,  first  recorded 
tyrant  in  Sicily,  56 ;  his  trick  for 
seizing  the  tyranny,  56. 

Pantards,  his  Olympic  victory,  104. 

Pantheia,  raised  from  the  dead  by  Em- 
ptdoktes,  355,  561,562. 

Parasite,  character  of.  398. 

l'ariau  Chronicle,  on  the  date  of  the 
Qamoroi,  436. 

Parmenidgs,  his  relations  to  Empedo- 
k!6s,  561. 


Pausanias,  his  relations  to  Empedokl6s, 

561.. 

Pausanias,  his  notice  of  the  expedition 
of  Ddrieus,  88  ;  his  confusion  as  to 
the  date  of  Anaxilas,  484,  485 ;  the 
story  comes  from  Rhianos,  484-488  ; 
on  Stgsichoros,  507 ;  quotes  the 
Glaukos  of  iEschylus,  522;  on  the 
offerings  of  Mikythos,  545  ;  on  the 
offerings  (ff  Akragas,  551,  552,  555  ; 
his  confusion  of  Mot)  a  and  Motyca, 
552. 

Pediarchos,  Geldn's  captain  of  archers, 

5'9- 
Peithagoras,  tyrant  of  Selinous,  96. 
PeriklGs,  compared  with  Empedokl&s, 

344- 

Perilaos,  Perillos,  artist  of  the  brazen 
bull,  75,  464,  465. 

Persia,  advance  of,  in  Asia,  108  ;  use  of 
the  name,  tb. ;  its  alliance  with  Car- 
thage, 166,  169 ;  its  intercourse  with 
the  west,  167  ;  kings  of,  their  policy, 

Persian  war  in  Greece,  its  character, 
163. 

Persians,  play  of  Epicharmos,  285. 

Persians  of  ^Eschylus  acted  at  Syra- 
cuse, 279. 

Personal  service  under  tyrants, 
105. 

Petalism,  its  institution  and  working 
at  Syracuse,  332-335. 

Petron  of  Himera,  his  name  and  philo- 
sophy, 159,  160. 

Pfalz,  M.,  on  the  alliance  of  Persia  and 
Carthage,  510. 

Phaiax  makes  the  drains  at  Akragas, 
231. 

Phalaris,his  tyranny  at  Akragas,  64-77 ; 
his  forged  letters,  64,  468,  469  ;  his 
birthplace,  65 ;  Aristotle's  account  of, 
65, 60 ;  his  rise  to  power,  66-68  ;  ex- 
aggeration of  his  dominion,  69 ;  his 
Sikan  warfare,  60-70 ;  his  later  repu- 
tation, 70;  apologies  for  him,  71  ; 
spares  Chariton  and  Melanippos,  72, 
73 ;  compared  with  Dionysios,  74 ; 
his  bull,  74-77,  461-466;  his  over- 
throw, 77,  477  ;  his  death,  78  ;  local 
importance  of  his  story,  79;  small 
real  knowledge  of  him,  458 ;  his  date, 
459;  his  name,  birthplace,  and 
parentage,  460,  461 ;  other  stories  of, 
466,  467;  extent  of  his  dominions, 
ib.  ;  no  connexion  with  Himera, 
466 ;  motives  for  the  forgery  of  the 
letters,  469,  470  ;  Lucian's  discourse 
on,  471,  475;  his  alleged  dealings 
with  Pythagoras,  475,  476. 
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Phayllos,  Syracusan  admiral,  his  banish- 
ment, 336. 

Pherenikos,  horse  of  Hierdn,  275. 

Philammdn,  wrestles,  498. 

Philenidn,  his  references  to  Sicily,  399. 

Philip  of  Macedonia  compared  with 
Ducetius,  359-361. 

Philippos  of  Krotdn,  his  story,  death, 
and  honours,  88,  95. 

Phili*tos,  his  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Kamarina,  36. 

Phoenicia,  its  position  under  the  Per- 
sian kings,  168  ;  its  mediation 
between  Persia  and  Carthage,  169- 
512. 

Phoenicians,  their  position  at  Syra- 
cuse, 13;  their  repulse  of  Ddrieus, 
92~95 1  their  imitation  of  Greek  coins, 

423. 

Phoinix  of  Akragas,  destroys  the  tomb 
of  Simdnidds,  264. 

Phormis  of  Mainalos,  his  removal  to 
Syracuse,  133;  his  offerings,  ib. ; 
guardian  of  Geldn's  son,  214. 

Phormos,  comic  poet,  286. 

Photios,  on  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
469. 

Pictures,  411. 

Pindar,  his  references  to  Sicilian  history, 
I  ;  his  evidence  for  the  brazen  bull, 
75,  162,  461 ;  his  ode  to  Agesias,  134, 
503;  hisodestoTherdn,  147,  270-275; 
his  verses  on  the  battle  of  Himera, 
206,207;  his  odes  to  Hierdn,  233,  234, 
242,  270-276, 536-542  ;  his  warnings 
to  him,  246,  273-275,  539,  540; 
his  alleged  enmity  with  Bacchylides, 
265  ;  value  and  order  of  his  odes, 
266-276  ;  his  early  odes,  268,  269; 
his  odes  to  princes,  270;  his  visit 
to  Sicily,  275,  538;  his  death,  277  ; 
his  ode  to  Psaumia,  319,  320;  bis 
odes  to  Chromios,  491-495  ;  his  visits 
to  him,  493 ;  on  the  forefathers  of 
Hierdn,  527;  character  of  his  scho- 
liasts, 530 ;  his  supposed  relations 
to  Baccbylides,  530,  531  ;  his  ode 
and  Fkolion  to  Xenophdn  of  Corinth, 
532  ;  his  odes  to  XenokratesorThra- 
syboulos,  532-536  ;  written  after  the 
fall  of  the  Euimenids,  535  ;  their 
special  tone,  536 ;  his  skolion  to 
Thrasyboulos,  ib. ;  dates  of  his  odes 
to  Hierdn,  to. ;  their  oligarchic  tone, 
537  ;    his  use  of  kingly  titles,  540, 

542. 
Pithdkousa,  settlements  on,  251. 
Pittakos,  his  power  at   Mityldnd*  59, 

433- 
Plass,  H.  6.,  quoted,  481. 

P 


Plato,  his  relations  to  Gorgias,  413  ;  his 

notice  of  Chardndas,  452. 
Plebs.    See  Demos. 
Plutarch,  on  Achradina,  445;   on  the 

bull   of  Phalaris,    465  ;    on  Geldn's 

treaty  with  Carthage,  523;   on  the 

temple  of  Ddmeter,  524. 
Polemdn,  on   the  temples  in  Ortygia, 

441. 
Polichna  at  Syracuse,  its  position,  42, 

47  >  49- 

Pollis,  king  of  Syracuse,  8-10,  431-436; 
other  persons  of  the  name,  436. 

Pollux,  on  Gamoroi,  437  ;  on  the  tomb 
of  Stdsichoros,  507. 

Polyainos,  his  account  of  Geldn  at 
Megara,  498 ;  of  his  rise  to  power, 
500  ;  on  the  battle  of  Himera,  519. 

Polybios,  on  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  462, 
463  ;  on  the  embassy  to  Geldn,  516  ; 
his  neglect  of  early  writers,  517. 

Polykleitos.     See  Polykritos. 

Polykritos,  his  account  of  Gellias,  393. 

Polyzelos,  marries  Damareta,  215,  525, 
537  ;  his  position,  215  ;  Hierdn's  plots 
against  hiin,  236,  237,  526-529;  his 
relations  to  Therdn,  238,  239;  sup- 
posed references  to,  in  Pindar,  271. 

Poseiddn,  his  temple  at  Himera,  195, 
521. 

Poseiddnia  becomes  barbarian,  164. 

Praxiteles  of  Mantineia  and  Kamarina, 
his  Olympic  victory,  319. 

Prophecies,  collections  of,  86. 

Prdtagoras,  his  presence  in  Sicily,  419. 

Proxenos,    his    relations    to    Gorgias, 

413. 
P«aumis,  his  Olympic  victory  and  ode, 

3i9- 
Puteoli.     See  Dikaiarchia. 
Pyrrhoa,  dog  of  Geldn,  221. 
Pythagoras,  appears  in   the    story   of 

Phalaria,  77,  472,  475 ;  legends  of,  in 

Sicily,  158,  159;  his  relation  to  Epi- 

channos,  283. 

R. 

Ragusa,  river.     See  Hyrminos. 

Ras  Melkart.     See  Herakleia. 

Rhegion,  legislation  of  Chardndas  at, 
61  ;  its  connexion  with  Zankld,  107  ; 
its  constitution,  107,  489  ;  tyranny 
of  Anaxilas  at,  107  ;  its  defeat  by  the 
Iapygians,  254 ;  its  relations  to 
Hierdn,  255,  256. 

Rhetoric,  beginnings  of  the  art,  329. 

EMtorSy  415. 

Rhianos,  his  poem  on  the  Messenian 
War,  484,  488. 

p2 
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Rifriscolaro,  river,  32. 

Rome,  Btory  of  corn  sent  by  Geldn  to, 

221. 

RosBolini,  not  the  site  of  Kasmenai, 
*5- 


S. 


Sabyllos,  kills  Kleandros  of  Gela,  104. 
Sacrifices,  human,  at  Carthage,  523. 
Sacrilege,  punishment,  of  at  Delphoi, 

473- 

Sagras,  battle  of,  152,  509. 

Salamis,  battle  of,  on  the  same  day  as 
Himera,  192,  200,  205,  514. 

Salinas,  A.,  on  the  battle  and  temple 
of  Himera,  520,521. 

Samos,  Samians,  tyranny  of  Aiak&s  at, 
108  ;  migration  from,  to  Sicily,  no  ; 
settlement  at  Zankld,  in;  treaty 
with  Hippokratds,  113;  turned  out 
by  Anaxilas,  115. 

Santa  Croce,  remains  at,  33,  34. 

Santa  Maria  dei  Greet ,  church  of,  at 
Girgenti,  146. 

Sappho,  her  visit  to  Sicily,  149,  437. 

Sardinia,  proposed  migration  to,  108. 

Schubring,  J.,  on  the  temples  in  Orty- 
gia,  440-443;  on  Achradina,  445, 
446. 

Scicli,  not  the  site  of  Kasmenai,  27. 

Scipio  iCmilianus,  brings  back  the 
brazen  bull,  462,  463. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  quoted,  434. 

Sculpture,  advance  in,  409. 

Segesta,  helps  in  the  repulse  of  Ddrieus, 
92  ;  honours  paid  by  it  to  Philippos, 
95  ;  asks  help  from  Athens,  339 ;  its 
coins,  42  a  ;  its  relation  to  Carthage 
after  the  death  of  Ddrieus,  481,  484 ; 
its  relations  to  Selinous,  551,  553  ; 
embassy  from,  to  Athene,  553  ;  com- 
memorative inscription,  554. 

Selinous,  tyranny  of  Therdn  at,  81  ;  its 
warfare  with  Phoenicians,  82 ;  tyranny 
of  Peithagoras  at,  96  ;  its  outpost  of 
Minda,  96,  97  ;  tyranny  of  Euryleon 
at,  97 ;  temple  of  Zeus  at,  ib. ;  its  rela- 
tions to  Carthage,  98,  481,  484 ;  its 
relations  to  Hamilkar,  187;  the  let- 
ters intercepted,  196 ;  its  relations  to 
Geldn,  2 1 1 ;  i  ts  offerings  for  victory  over 
an  unnamed  enemy,  339,  550,  551  ; 
Empedokles  cleanses  the  rivers,  353  ; 
his  worship  there,  354 ;  its  prosperity, 
408 ;  its  temples,  408-410 ;  its 
sculptures,  409 ;  discoveries  on  the 
western  hill,  410 ;  its  relation  to 
Segesta,  551 ;  commemorative  in- 
scription, 553,  555. 


Senate,  action  of,  at  Syracuse,  38. 

Senate  of  a  thousand,  at  Rhdgion, 
489. 

Serviu8,  on  Kamarina,  440. 

Sicily,  early  prosperity  of  its  Greek 
cities,  1,  2,  6  ;  their  special  advan- 
tages, 3  ;  comparison  with  Italy,  5  ; 
forms  of  tyranny  in,  55  ;  first  re- 
corded war  between  Greeks  in,  56  ; 
its  share  in  Greek  poetry,  148  ;  war- 
fare in,  compared  with  Old  Greece, 
170,  171  ;  local  games  in,  268  ;  its 
increased  connexion  with  Old  Greece, 
291;  its  cities  after  the  fall  of  the 
tymnts,  315,  324-327,  35&"  >  federal 
tendencies  in,  316  ;  comparison 
with  Old  Greece,  326 ;  warfare  in 
the  west>  338-342  ;  its  prosperity 
between  the  two  Punic  invasions, 
388-390  ;  independence  of  its  cities, 
390 ;  its  cookery  and  luxury,  398- 
401  ;  its  fish,  398-400  ;  its  games, 
401 ;  buildings,  to. ;  visitors  to,  417- 
419 ;  its  increased  dealings  with  Old 
Greece,  427 ;  visitors  from  Old  Greece 
to  its  local  games,  531. 

Sikels,  their  position  at  Syracuse,  1 3  ; 
their  remains  at  Akrai,  21;  con- 
trasted with  American  Indians,  22  ; 
allied  with  Kamarina  against  Syra- 
cuse, 36  ;  their  remains  on  Achradina, 
46  ;  wars  of  Hippokratds  with,  1 20 ; 
their  action  in  Greek  affairs,  306, 
321 ;  compared  with  Lucanians,  358  ; 
their  union  under  Ducetius,  361.  365  ; 
Sikel  element  in  Kald  Aktd,  380 ; 
their  hellenization,  387,  388,  422- 
424 ;  their  treatment  in  proverbs  and 
comedy,  420,  421. 

Silius,  reading  of,  about  Nc/iof,  563. 

Simdnidds,  his  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Himera,  205,  206  ;  his  dialogue  with 
Hierdn,  235  ;  his  mediation  between 
Therdn  and  Hierdn,  238,  528  ;  his 
birth-place,  258 ;  his  poems  on  the 
Persian  wars,  259 ;  stories  of,  260;  his 
gift  of  memory,  261 ;  his  avarice, 
261 ;  his  ode  to  Anaxilas,  262  ;  his 
intercourse  with  Hierdn,  262-264 ; 
his  burial  and  tomb  at  Akragas,  264 ; 
on  Stesichoros,  509;  poem  on  the 
Eurymeddn,  515. 

Skopas,  his  dealings  with  Simdnidds, 
260,  261. 

Skythds,  father  of  Kadmos  of  Kds, 
109. 

Skythds  of  Zankld,  called  king,  9,  434  ; 
his  war  with  Anaxilas,  107;  his 
name,  109;  be  invites  the  Ionians 
to  Sicily,  ib. ;   his  Sikel  war,   11 1; 
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imprisoned    by    Hippokrates,    112  ; 

escapes  to  Darius,  114. 
Sophists,  415. 
Sophokl&s,    references     to    Sicily    in, 

417. 

Sdphron,  his  mimes,  416. 

Spaccaforno,  site  of  Kasmenai,  25. 

Spaniards,  their  valiant  resistance  at 
Himers,  198. 

Sparta  refuses  help  to  the  Sikeliots,  99. 

Statues,  411. 

StGsichoros,  his  fable,  66,  508  ;  called  of 
Himera,  149,  506  ;  his  descent,  149  ; 
his  true  name,  1 49,  1 50 ;  his  brothers, 
150,  507;  his  alleged  relations  to 
Phalaris,  1 50, 466 ;  his  Geryondis,  151, 
509  ;  his  legend  of  Herakles,  151, 
152,  509 ;  story  of  his  blindness,  152- 
'54»  5°8;  bis  tomb,  150,  507;  his 
parable  of  the  eagle,  154;  proverbs 
about,  507,  508 ;  Homer's  soul  passes 
into  him,  509. 

Strabo,  his  rotice  of  Chardndas,  454; 
on  the  founding  of  Rhegion,  489 ;  on 
the  bridgw  of  Ortygia,  504,  505  ;  on 
the  Glaukos  of  iEschylus,  522. 

arparrjybs  airrotcpdrojpy  force  of  the  title, 

*37»  5°°  5°a- 
Stubbs,  W.,  on  miracles,  561. 
Stymphalos,  connexion  of  Agdsias  with, 

5°3- 

<p&yK\rjTOf ,  560. 

Suppliants,  rights  of,  374. 

Syagros,  his  embassy  to  Geldn,  173, 
175;  name  of,  517. 

Sybaris,  possible  birthplace  of  Chardn- 
das, 61 ,  455 ;  alleged  share  of  Ddrieus 
in  its  overthrow,  89 ;  its  remnant  de- 
fended by  Hierdn  against  Krotdn, 
237 ;  survival  of  kingship  at,  435 ; 
action  of  Polyzelos  at,  526.  527. 

Syracuse,  her  early  and  later  import- 
ance, 8 ;  question  of  kingship  at,  8- 
10 ;  her  early  political  history,  1 2-14 ; 
her  settlements,  16 ;  her  territorial 
advance,  16-34;  compared  with 
Rome,  1 7 ;  advance  along  the  eastern 
coast,  17,  18  ;  advance  to  the  south, 
19 ;  her  territory  compared  with  At- 
tica, 28 ;  her  relations  towards  Kama- 
rina,  34 ;  war  with  Kainarina,  36  ; 
her  relations  with  Gela,  37 ;  civil  dis- 
putes, 37-40  ;  driving  out  of  the  Ga- 
moroi,  39;  first  Syracusan  democracy, 
40, 1 26 ;  the  oldest  temples,  40-43, 47 ; 
system  of  outposts,  42-48 ;  no  tyrants 
at,  in  early  times,  49  ;  war  of  Hippo- 
krates with,  116-118,  157;  cedes 
Kamarina  to  Hippokrates,  119  ;  sub- 
mits to  Geldn,  127,  128;  effects  of  his 


possession,  128,  129;  enlargement 
of,  under  Gelon,  138-143,  447,  448  ; 
taking  in  of  the  outposts,  1 38, 1 39  ; 
the  new  agora,  140,  141  ;  the  water- 
works, 142  ;  harbours  and  docks,  T43 ; 
her  position  and  mission  under  Geldn, 
165  ;  local  games  at,  268 ;  burial  of 
Epicharmos  at,  283 ;  date  of  the 
theatre,  288 ;  revolt  of,  against 
Thrasyboulos,  305  ;  the  outer  city 
occupied  by  the  citizens,  306  ;  re- 
storation of  the  commonwealth,  309 ; 
its  decrees,  to. ;  exclusion  of  the  new 
citizens,  310,  311;  their  resistance, 
312  ;  fortification  of  Tycha,  to., 
315 ;  new  position  of  Syracuse,  314, 
325-327;  land  questions  at,  327- 
329;  growth  of  rhetoric  at,  329; 
attempts  at  tyranny  at,  330-332  ; 
institution  of  petalism,  332-335  ;  its 
democracy  compared  with  Athens, 
335  ;  Etruscan  wars,  336~338  ;  help 
given  to,  by  Empedokles,  354 ;  war 
with  Duoetius,  369-372 ;  he  takes 
refuge  and  is  spared,  373-376 ; 
her  relations  to  Kald  Aktd,  381 ;  war 
and  rivalry  with  Akragas,  382-384 ; 
Sikel  war,  386,  387;  'Syracusan 
table,'  397 ;  sumptuary  laws  at,  to. ; 
the  Syracusan  in  Xenopbon,  398 ;  its 
advance  after  the  fall  of  Ducetius, 
424;  its  schemes  of  conquest,  425, 
426;  threatens  the  Chalkidian  towns, 
427 ;  the  temples  in  Ortygia,  440- 
443  ;  temples  of  Demeter  and  Perse- 
phone* at,  524 ;  Isthmian  games  at, 
532. 


Taras,  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Iapy- 
gians,  253,  254  ;  changes  in  its  con- 
stitution, 255  ;  survival  of  kingship 

»t,  435- 

Tauromenion,  premature  mention  of, 
167. 

Tegea,  death  of  Mikytbos  at,  302  ;  his 
statues  at,  545. 

Telemachoe,  overthrows  the  power  of 
Phalaris,  78 ;  his  descent  and  posi- 
tion at  Akragas,  78,  79,  477. 

Telines,  his  descent  and  possession  of 
sacred  things,  102  ;  his  mission  to 
Maktorion,  103 ;  priesthood  of  him- 
self and  bis  descendants,  4b. 

Tellias.     See  Gellins. 

Telos,  island,  102,103. 

Telys,  various  accounts  of,  88,  89; 
his  position  at  Sybaris,  435. 

Temenites,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  43. 
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Terilloe,  tyrant  of  Himera,  144 ;  driven 
out  by  Therdn,  1 84 ;  not  heard  of  in 
the  campaign,  185. 

Teutos,  Sikan  king,  69. 

Thebes,  Hieron's  victory  at,  537. 

Themistokles,  his  alleged  exclusion  of 
Hierdn  at  Olympia,  246,  247,  537; 
his  alleged  visit  to  Sicily,  287. 

Theognis,  his  relations  to  Old  and  New 
Megara,  156,  157;  his  poem  on  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse,  157. 

Theophrastos,  or  Chardndas,  453. 

Theoxenos,  favourite  of  Pindar,  277. 

Thermopylai,  fight  of,  compared  with 
Himera,  514. 

Theron,  tyrant  of  Akragas,  79,  144; 
his  descent,  144  ;  his  rise  to  power, 
145,  146;  his  character  and  govern- 
ment, 146-148;  odes  of  Pindar  to, 
147;  drives  out  Terillos,  184;  oc- 
cupies Himera,  187;  sends  for  help 
from  Geldn,  189;  his  share  in  the 
battle,  199;  his  works  at  Akragas, 
222-232  ;  compared  with  those  of 
Geldn,  222;  his  war  with  Hierdn, 
238»  239  ;  his  vengeance  at  Himera, 
339»  5a7  J  h*8  new  settlement  there, 
240 ;  his  relation  to  the  games,  256  ; 
his  patronage  of  Simdnides,  263 ; 
odes  of  Pindar  to,  270-273  ;  his  death 
and  tomb,  295,  296 ;  whether  called 
king,  528,  529. 

Thdrdn,  tyrant  of  Selinous,  81,  82. 

Thessalos,  name,  88. 

Thirl  wall,  C,  on  Ducetius,  564  ;  on 
Morgantia,  566. 

Thourioi,  Chardndas  transferred  to,  61 ; 
its  foundation,  427. 

Thrasyboulos,  son  of  Deinomends,  his 
tyranny  at  Syracuse,  304;  revolt 
against  him,  305 ;  besieged  by  the 
citizens,  305-308 ;  withdraws  to  Lok- 
roi,  308. 

Thrasvboulos,  son  of  Xenokrates,  Pin- 
dar s  ode  to,  298 ;  his  relations  to 
his  father,  534 ;  special  tone  of  the 
odes  to  him,  534-536. 

Thrasydaios,  son  of  Theron,  his  oppres- 
sion at  Himera,  238, 526;  his  tyranny 
at  Akragas,  296;  his  war  with  Hierdn, 
297  ;  his  overthrow  and  death  at  Old 
Megara,  297,  298. 

Thucydidds,  his  presence  in  Sicily,  419; 
on  Syracusan  topography,  447,  449, 
504,  547 ;  on  the  naming  of  Messana, 
487 ;  on  the  destruction  of  Kamarina, 
497 ;  on  the  transplantation  of  the 
Megarians,  499. 

Thymbris,  Mount,  water  brought  from, 
to  Syracuse,  142. 


Timaios,  his  evidence  for  the  brazen 
bull,  74-76,  462,  463 ;  on  Chromios, 
493  ;  on  the  rise  of  Geldn,  496  ;  on 
the  embassy  to  Geldn,  517;  on  the 
battle  of  Himera,  519-521;  on  the 
accession  of  Hierdn,  523  ;  on  Hierdn 
and  Polyzdlos,  528,  529;  on  Darius' 
embassy  to  Carthage,  483  ;  on  Em  pe- 
el okles,  559,  561. 

Tisias,  original  name  of  Stesichoros, 
149,  150. 

Tisias,  pupil  of  Korax,  330,  549;  teacher 
of  Gorgias,  41 2  ;  alleged  reference  to 
him  in  Pindar,  531. 

Torture,  barbarian,  76,  77. 

Transplantations  of  men,  130. 

Trapani,    changes    in    the    coast    at, 

94. 
Trinakia,  taken  by  Syracusans,  387. 
Triopos,  sanctuary  at,  102. 
Trireme,  house  at  Akragas,  story  of, 

392. 

Tycha,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  its  extent 
and  fortifications,  306,  312,  313, 
314,  546-548 ;  origin  of  the  name, 
548. 

Tyndaridn,  his  attempt  at  tyranny  at 
Syracuse,  33°~332. 

Tyranny,  commonly  shortlived,  54, 
292  ;  forms  of  in  Sicily,  55 ;  later 
forms  of,  ib. ;  effect  of  hereditary 
succession  in,  293,  294 ;  levelling 
effect  of,  294,  325. 

Tyrant,  force  of  the  name,  50;  its 
meaning  under  the  Empire,  50,  51  ; 
its  relation  to  kingship,  51-54; 
nature  of  their  power,  52,  54  ;  most 
common  in  colonies,  55,  435  ;  differ- 
ent position  of  tyrants  in  Sicily 
and  in  Old  Greece,  104 ;  their  patron- 
age of  poets  and  philosophers,  257; 
dress  of,  519. 

Tzetzds,  John,  accepts  the  letters  of 
Pbalaris,  460 ;  on  the  bull,  464. 


V. 

Valerius   Maximus,  on   the  death   of 
Chardndas,  454 ;  on  that  of  Phalaris, 

477- 
Vases,  412. 

Vassalage,  cases  of,  106. 
Vessa,  war  of  Phalaris  with,  69. 
Villainage    in     the    Greek    colonies, 

13. 
Volscians,  whether  hired  by  Carthage, 

172. 
Vulcaniu*  colli*  at  Agrigentum,  406, 

407. 
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Xenokrate*,  brother  of  Therdn,  147, 
532  ;  his  victories  in  the  games,  147, 
534  ;  ode  of  Simdnid&s  to,  264  ;  odes 
of  Pindar  to,  268,  269,  273, 534~53<>  J 
dead   when  the  odes  were  written, 

535. 
Xenophanes  of  Kolophdn,  his  visit  to 

Sicily,  157  ;  bin  experience  of  tyrants, 

158  ;    his  intercourse  with   Hierdn, 

265. 
Xenophdn,  his  dialogue  of  Hierdn,  235  ; 

his  Symposium,  398. 
Xenophdn  of  Corinth,  his  victories  in 

Sicily,  268. 
Xerxes,  his  negotiations  with  Carthage, 

169;  his  march,  173. 


Zaleukos,  his  date  and  laws,  60,  455. 

Zankle,  its  relation  to  Hippokrat&s, 
106 ;  its  connexion  with  Rhfigion, 
107 ;  its  king  Skythes,  107  ;  seized 
by  the  Samians,  1 1 1  ;  its  army  en- 
slaved by  Hippokrates,  113;  occupied 
by  Anaxilas,  115;  name  changed  to 
Messana,to.,3i6,3i7  ;  separated  from 
Rhegion,  315;  new  citizens  planted 
in  its  territory,  316. 

Zendn  of  Hyele,  connected  with  Pba- 
larig,  476,  477. 

Zeus,  his  robe  in  the  Syracusan  Olym- 
pieion,  118  ;  his  temple  at  Akragas, 
66,  67,  80,  80,  81,  402-406. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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